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MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS 
OF . 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN ON INVESTIGATION OF 
THE PARK DEPARTMENT. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen ; 


GENTLEMEN, — Your committee, appointed under the fol- 
lowing orders: 


Ordered, That the Chairman appoint a committee of seven 
members of this Board to investigate the management of the 
» Park Department, and, if necessary, to summon persons and 
call for papers. 

Passed. 

J. M. GAutviy, City Clerk pro tem. 


Ordered, That the special committee of this Board, appointed 
to investigate the management of the Park Deparment, be 
_authorized to give public hearings, employ counsel and a 
stenographer, and incur such other expense as may be neces- 
sary; the expense of the same to be charged to the contin- 
gent fund of the Board of Aldermen. 

Passed. 

Approved by the Mayor, February 27, 1900. 


Beg leave to submit the following report: 


The committee has held fifteen afternoon sessions and five 
evening sessions. Over forty witnesses have been heard 
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orally, and much documentary evidence has been examined, 
all of which, together with the arguments of counsel, will be 
found in the appendix to this report. 

The committee was assisted in the preparation of the case 
and the presentation of evidence by Joseph Lundy, Esq., and 
the Commissioners were represented by Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
Esq. 

At the first hearing the following specifications were sub- 
mitted by counsel for the committee : 


City oF Boston, March 16, 1900. 


To the Honorable the Special Committee of the Board of - 


Aldermen appointed February 19, 1900, to investigate the 
Park Department of the City of Boston: 


The complaint alleges negligence of this department by 


the Board of Commissioners, and consequent mismanage- - 


ment, extravagance, gross waste, Incompetency and corrup- 
tion on the part of a number of subordinates of the depart- 
ment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH LUNDY, 
Attorney for the Committee. 


The period covered by the evidence taken at the investiga- 


tion was substantially the four years from J anuary 1, 1896, 


to January 1, 1900; although much of the testimony con- 
cerning the landscape features of the parks related to a prior 
period of time and to the acts of previous Commissioners. 

The committee has been obliged to rely upon the Commis- 
sioners and employees of the Park Department as witnesses, 
and while such witness may have been prejudiced, the com- 
mittee feels that their evidence was honest; but not as full as 
might be desired. 

In the judgment of the committee, the charges have not 
been sustained by the evidence; and the committee accord- 
ingly find that there has been no negligence on the part of 
the Commissioners, and no consequent mismanagement, ex- 
travagance, gross waste, incompetency or corruption on the 
part of their subordinates. 

Lhe committee believes, however, that certain practices and 
methods disclosed by the evidence are not conducive to the 
proper management of the parks, and should be reformed. 

The present location of the department headquarters is 
extremely inconvenient to the members of the City Govern- 
ment and to the general public. We believe that the head- 
quarters should be brought back to the city proper, or at least 
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that a permanent and conveniently situated down-town office 
should be maintained, at which the weekly meetings of the 
Commissioners should be held, and where the secretary or 
some one else representing the SP ee Nae should be in 
constant attendance. 

We think that the department is eaten in not having 
some one at headquarters who is thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of the work going on or projected, and with 
reasons for it, and capable of explaining the same intelligently 
to members of the City Government and to inquiring citizens 
at large. The Commissioners themselves cannot, of course, 
be expected to be constantly present at headquarters ; and if 
the Superintendent should undertake this work it would be 
at the expense of neglecting the more important portion of 
his duties. We feel, however, that the constant presence at 
headquarters of some person having these qualfications is 
essential to the harmonious and satisfactory administration 
of the parks. 

We find that the present system of boat service is unsatis- 
factory; and we feel that the present contract should be termi- 
nated as soon as legally possible. When this result is brought 
about we recommend that the Commissioners manage the 
whole system themselves tlirough the Superintendent, or some 
person specially designated for the purpose. 

The boat service at each park should be placed in charge 
of some person familiar with the needs of the locality where 
he is directly employed by the department. The charges 
should be fixed so as to cover merely the cost of the service, 
and should be directly credited to the Park Department. 

We think also that the management of the head-house at 
Marine park is in many respects unsatisfactory ; particularly 
with the reference to the scale of prices. Marine park is emi- 
nently a popular resort; and in our judgment the prices 
charged for meals and other services furnished should be 
much lower than those now charged. 

We are also of the opinion that a building and plant cost- 
ing $88,583.60 should, when let and used for business pur- 
poses, including a bathing pavilion, at least make some return 
for the use of the same to the city, and we hope the Commis- 
sioners will make some effort to see if this cannot be accom- 
plished. If there is to be no profit to the city, surely a citizen 
of Boston should receive the privilege of conducting it. 

The head-house should also, in our judgement, be leased to 
some person, preferably a resident of the city, familiar with © 
the desires and requirements of the thousands of people who. 
throng the pier in summer. 
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From evidence submitted we are satisfied the Commission- 
ers had the best welfare of the men employed in mind when 
purchasing uniforms at one place, but we disagree as to the 
necessity of a uniform at all. We rather believe in the former 
liberty allowed in dress as in other matters. 

It was clearly proven that favoritism is shown certain sec- 
tions of the city in the employment of men. Werecommend 
that hereafter, when names are sent from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, all citizens be treated alike, without distinc-. 
tion as to residence. 

We find also, as more fully set forth below, that the Com- 
missioners have been lacking in courage in the treatment of 
the problem presented by the plantations at the Fens, which 
had been so long neglected as to have required a more radical 
replanting than that which has been recently carried out. 

We also are of the opinion that there should be more dis- 
cretion exercised in the use of loam. 

With these exceptions we find that the development and 
management of the parks during the past four years has been 
satisfactory and economical, and in conformity with the best 
theory and practice of public park administration in this 
country. 

Taking up first the business or administrative questions 
presented by the evidence, we find that the Commissioners 
have been diligent in the performance of their duties; that 
the work of the Superintendent has. been most satisfactory ; 
and generally that the employees of the department have 
given faithful and efficient services. 

In cases where the services of landscape engineers have 
been required, as in laying out the new playgrounds, the lay- 
ing out of which we heartily indorse, the Commissioners have 
been fortunate in securing the valuable and gratuitous ser- 
vices of noted experts as landscape and aboricultural advisers. 

We find no evidence of fraud on the part of anybody con- 
nected with the department during the last four years. 

There was some evidence tending to show lax methods of 
inspection over the work done and materials bought. This 
evidence was disputed, and if true, would indicate a loss to 
the city extremely small in the aggregate in comparison, with 
%1,800,000 expended by the Commissioners for construction 
_ during the last four years. We think, however, that addi- 
tional superintendence over the execution of the work and the . 
measurement of quantities may be desirable, particularly as 
the administrative duties of the Superintendent are likely to 
increase with the more general use of the parks by the people 
now that they are substantially completed. We heartily 
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indorse the policy of the Commission in acquiring play- 
grounds, and recommend the immediate completion of those 
already in their charge, and that as soon as: possible play- 
grounds be established in all parts of the city where the pop-. 
ulation is congested, and there is need for such grounds. 
Passing now to the work of the:Commissioners, in so far 


as it has affected the general appearance or scenery of the 


parks, we find that certain changes, such as the introduction 
of a shubbery border between the walks and the water line 
at Jamaica pond, and the removal of the. top course of the 
stone wall on the southerly side of the pond, are changes 
which were necessary. 

The most extensive change in the completed work is that 
which has been brought about at Leverett park, where most of 
the artificial pools constructed in 1893 and 1894 have been 
filled up. These pools were iatroduced to enable the Natural 
History Society to carry out an elaborate scheme for a fresh 
water aquarium. After they were built the sdciety was 
unable to raise the money required for the purpose, and were 
compelled to abandon the entire scheme. A change in the 
water level took place here, and the result was that the city 
found itself in possession of a large number of small artificial 
pools, which, owing to the abandonment of the aquarium plans, 
were meaningless, some of which were dry for a large part 


of the year, and all of which, owing to their depths and the 


steepness of their banks, were dangerous for children playing 


in the parks. Under these circumstances the Commissioners 


decided to fill the pools and to convert the land occupied by 


them into open spaces or glades where the children of the 


neighborhood could play in safety. In connection with this 
change an artificial water-fall at the outlet of Ward’s pond 
was also removed for the reason that during the greater part 
of the year there was no water running over it; and certain 


walks, built solely with a view to the utilization of the pools 


for aquarial puiposes, were also discontinued. We see noth- 
ing in these changes to criticise. 

Other minor changes made by the present board of Park 
Commissioners, such as the removal of the much criticised 
wall on Glen road in Franklin park, the abandonment of the 


Valley Gates, which served no useful purpose and were dan- 
gerous to travel, and a slight alteration in the parapet at the 


so-called Funeral bridge in Franklin park have been made. 
In the aggregate the changes effected in park work com- 
pleted prior to 1897 have been few in number; the total cost 
of them has been only about $10,500; and all of them have 
proved to be, we think, desirable changes in themselves. 
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The original plans for Franklin park contemplated an 
elaborate concourse or “Greeting,” similar to Rotten Row in 
Hyde Park, London. The loam was removed in preparation 
for the roads some time prior to 1896, but with this exception 
nothing has been done towards the construction of the Greet- 
ing, the total cost of which was estimated at from $175,000 
to $200,000. As it seemed unlikely that public opinion 
would justify so great an outlay for any feature not strictly 
necessary, and as the facilities already provided in our park 
system for those who drive and ride were relatively greater 
than could be found in any other park in the world, it seemed 
to the Commissioners, as appears from their annual reports, 
that a simpler treatment of this portion of Franklin park 
might be devised which would not only be more economical 
in construction and maintenance, but more in keeping with 
the rural scenery and ae uses to which this park was to 
be devoted. 

The cost of the Greeting was accordingly abridged, and at 
an expense of about $15,000 the Commissioners have created 
in place of it a beautiful open meadow, which they have 
styled the « Glade,” and which is already the resort of great 
numbers of people, particularly women and children, who 
reach the park on foot or by the cars. The abolition of the 
Greeting, thus proposed, an@ further explained in the annual 
reports of the Commissioners, met, so far as we have been 
able to learn, with no opposition at the time, and commends 
itself to the judgment of the committee as a change alike in 
the interest of economy and of the people who use the parks. 

A great deal of the testimony taken at the hearings con- 
sisted of opinions concerning the propriety or necessity of 
the alterations made in the so-called-natural scenery of the 
parks, particularly Franklin park, and concerning the cutting 
and felling of trees and shrubs. 

Most of the artificial features introduced into the parks, 
which were complained of by the witnesses, such as the 
roads in the Wilderness, the water works in Franklin park, 
the wall in Glen road, the so-called Funeral bridge, the re- 
fectory at Franklin park, the stone steps in Franklin park, 
the walks and wall around Jamaica pond, the artificial pools 
in Leverett park, the cascade in Leverett park, and the 
planting of exotic trees and shrubs, were the work of prior 
Commissioners and are not properly within the scope of this’ 
inquiry. . 

Practically the only changes in the appearance of the 
parks which have been brought about by the present Commis- 
sioners have consisted in some slight thinnihg of trees in the 
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Wilderness, in a partial and not satisfactory ‘reconstruction 


of the plantations of the Fens, in the construction of boundary 


walls about some of the parks, and in the planting of border 
plantations around the edges of Franklin park. 

The objections to boundary walls and plantations seem to 
be based upon a misconception of the true functions of a 
public rural park. We can understand that anyone who 
owns an expensive estate on the borders of Franklin park 
would derive great pleasure from an uninterrupted view 
across the park, and that the absence of border walls, or 
better still, an entrance immediately opposite his house, would 
add materially to its value. Similar views are not uncom- 
monly held by the abutters upon parks in other cities, who 
have sometimes had sufficient influence to cause the border 
plantations, walls, entrances, etc., to be laid out or altered 
for their private benefit; but the Boston parks have thus 
far been planned and constructed with a sole view to the 
rights and interests of the public, and we trust that no de- 
parture from this practice will be tolerated by the present 
Commissioners or their successors in office. 

The main object of a country park like Franklin park is to 
provide a place where the people at large, particularly those 
who are unable to leave the city, can find within its limits 
rest, and amid strictly rural scenes, quiet, and a complete 
change from their ordinary surroundings. People visit such 
parks for the sake of getting into the country and away 
from city sights and sounds. Scenes of rural peace and 
beauty, whither the tired workers of the city may come for 
physical and moral recreation, are the principal charms of 
such a park, and the main justification of its cost. The 
parks belong to the people, not to the abutters, and should 
be laid out for the benefit of those who visit. them rather 
than for those who remain on the outside. Now, it is obvious 
that those who visit the parks will not be permitted to enjoy 
that sense of seclusion from the city which is their right, if 
the scenery has been so arranged as everywhere to disclose a 
background of private houses; and accordingly we find that 
wherever a park is large enough to be treated as a country 
park, its borders are lined with plantations, so that those 
who frequent it may, when once within, find as little as pos- 
sible to remind them of the city. 

The boundary walls are intended as a protection for the 
plantations, and to assist the management in the ordinary 
control of the park, and, as the evidence indicates, are to be 
found around nearly every large park in the United States. 
Those built for Boston parks are substantial stone fences of 
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moderate height, and we recommend that they be covered 
with vines as well as screened by trees and shrubs from the 
sight of visitors. 

Some of the witnesses who appeared as critics of the de- 
partment objected to the cutting and thinning of trees and 
shrubs which has recently taken place in the plantations and 
woods. Many of these gentlemen did not pretend to possess 
any expert knowledge of tree culture; but they assumed, 
with perhaps some degree of truth, to represent a far larger 
number of citizens who deplore the destruction of a tree 
unless its removal be necessary for the safety of those who 
frequent parks. On the other hand, the evidence was over- 
whelming that only by the frequent and judicious use of the 
axe can such woods as were found on our park lands when 
acquired by the city be restored to a healthy, vigorous, and 
natural growth; and that if new trees and shrubs are 
not planted thickly at the outset with a view to subsequent 
thinnings, and such thinnings do not take place, the planta- 
tions rapidly deteriorate and may in time have to be entirely 
renewed. These views were not only pressed upon the com- 
mittee by all the witnesses, whether friendly to the Commis- 
siouers or not, who had knowledge of the subject, but appear 
to be shared by every recognized authority on tree culture 
and landscape architecture. 

No authority was cited in opposition to these opinions; 
and the correctness of them has been further demonstrated 
to the committee by ocular observation of the woods and 
plantations in Franklin park, the Arboretum, and other parts 
of the park system, and by specimen trees which were cut 
down for the use of the committee for the purpose of show- 
ing the greater rapidity of growth ‘attained under favorable 
conditions as to ight and soil as compared with that possible 
under the conditions now obtaining in the Wilderness. 

There has been apparently a wholesale removal of apple 
and other exotic fruit trees from Franklin park, as also of 
numerous rows of trees along the roads which formerly tray- 
ersed that territory. These changes, as well as the removal 
of other trees for the sake of creating openings, glades, and 
vistas through the woods, were for landscape, as distin-— 
euished from arboricultural purposes, and practically all 
took place before the present Commissioners took office. 
Little work of this sort has been done by the present Board 
other than the destruction of certain Norway spruces and 
other foreign trees which experience has shown do not thrive 
in this climate. Very few trees, from the evidence, are to be 
removed for landscape reasons; and the committee feels con- 
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fident that this work will be carried out with the same dis- 
position to save every thrifty and beautiful tree which has 
characterized the recent work of the Commissioners. We 
may refer particularly to the care exhibited in constructing 
the boundary fences on Morton street and Prince street, 
which in many places deviate from the hne that would other- 
wise have been followed, for the mere sake of saving a tree. 
As to the removal of trees for arboricultural reasons, 
whether in the wilderness of Franklin park or elsewhere, 
the evidence shows that no tree has been cut out by the 
present Commissioners which was a good tree in itself unless 
it was injuriously interfering with the life or growth of 
some other tree. The park woods were not of natural 
erowth, that is, they were not composed of such trees as 
originally or in a state of nature clothed the surface of the 
land. ‘They were the product of several generations of reck- 
less tree-cutters, or repeated fires, and of a soil which, natu- 


rally thin, had become impoverished by the removal of the for- 
est cover and by the annual inroads of fire. The result was 


a poor and stunted growth of trees, the absence of natural 
underwood, and the presence of many species of trees which, 
though of native origin, would not have been found in 
Franklin park under natural conditions. 

Much yet remains to be done in the way of thinning, and 
for the protection and improvement of the soil, before the 


conditions as to soil and light.will be such as to permit the 


eradual restoration of the woods in Franklin park to a nat- 
ural and healthy condition. 

We find that there has been no excessive destruction of 
trees from either a landscape or arboricultural standpoint, 
and that, if the coming generation who are to own (and in 
part pay for) our parks are to find in them beautiful and 
natural woods of the true New England type, the growth of 
the trees now standing must be encouraged by annual thin- 
nings, the return of the underwood must be promoted by 
letting in the light, and reasonable expenditures must be 
incurred for additions to the soil. 

The Committee finds that the change in the line trees in 


the Back Bay Fens was made necessary by the deficiency of 


soil in the planting spaces, and by the character and condi- 
tion of the trees which had been set out on the south and 
west sides of the Fens. On the easterly side of the Fens no 
change has been made in the line trees, which appear to be 
in good condition, except to make additions to the loam 
spaces. SS ie 

The shrubbery plantations at the Fens present a special 
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problem. It appears from the testimony that the Fens were 
in the first place planted thickly; that the plantations were 
largely experimental in character, owing to the introduction 
of many native and exotic herbaceous plants; that it was in- 
tended to have them thinned as rapidly as the growth of the 
plants caused them to be overcrowded; but that, for reasons 
similar to those already referred to in the case of Franklin 
_ park, this necessary work of thinning was not done when it 
should have been. The consequence was that when the 
present Commissioners came into office many of the trees and 
most of the shrubs had been ruined by overcrowding, and by 
the failure to remove the trees which had been originally 
planted to serve the sole purpose of nurses. 

Considerable thinning, intended to correst the omissions of 
the past, has taken place during the past three years; but 
many trees are still standing in the plantations which ought 
to be removed, either because they are poor trees in them- 
selves, or because of their interference with other and better 
trees. New shrubs have been planted to take the place of 
those removed; but the present condition of the plantation 
as a whole is neither beautiful in itself nor encouraging for 
the future. We believe that it would have been better to 
have adopted a more radical treatment with the plantations 
at the Fens and to have completely reconstructed them, 
saving only the trees and shrubs which had managed to sur- 
vive in proper shape. The Commissioners were apparently 
deterred from the adoption of this heroic remedy by fear of 
criticism; but this remedy may yet have to be applied be- 
fore the plantations at the Fens can become an object of 
beauty, and in that case the hesitation of the Commissioners 
will simply have resulted in delay. We do not care to ex- 
press an opinion whether the entire renovation of these plan- 
tations is the only thing to be done with them in their pres- 
ent condition, or whether the process of partial renewal 
adopted during the past three years should be continued. 
We are content to leave this matter to the judgment of the 
Commissioners and their expert advisers; and we trust that 
their decision, whatever it be, will be acquiesced in by the 
publie.. 

We are convinced that the Park Commissioners are re- 
celving trustworthy expert assistance and advice in regard to 
the management of the woods, the culture of the plantations, 
and the treatment of such landscape questions as from time 
to time arise. We believe that the community is greatly 
indebted to the Commissioners for the fidelity with which 
the original idea of the Boston park system has been held in — 
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view, and for the success which has attended their efforts to 
make our parks the most beautiful, useful, and popular to be 
found in any city in the world. We are convinced also that 
such is the general opinion of the people of this city, as is 
perhaps sufficiently indicated by the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing ‘the wide publicity given to this investigation, only six 
persons outside the department appeared before the committee 
to protest against the present management, and that of these 
six, three were abutters on Franklin park, having private 
interests of their own. 

There is, in our opinion, no question in which the people 
of this city are more vitally concerned than the correct man- 
agement of the parks, upon which over $16,000,000 of public 
money has already been expended; and there is probably no 
question upon which misinformation is more likely to gain 
popular support than the somewhat technical subject of the 
proper treatment of trees'and shrubs. Although this inves- 
tigation has not resulted in startling or sensational disclo- 
sures, it, and the expense incurred by it, will, in the opinion 
of the committee, be amply justified if it shall have the result 
of satisfying the community that the management of the parks 
is in the hands of persons who understand their duty alike to 
the people who nowresort to them, and to those much greater 
numbers who will throng them in the future. 

We have been impressed with the fact that many of our 
citizens do not yet realize the full beauty and extent of the 
parks now open to the public. Doubtless this condition of 
affairs is largely due to the fact that so large a portion of the 
parks has been so recently completed, and that the means of 
access are still inadequate. We suggest that the Mayor and 
Aldermen, who have special jurisdiction over the street rail- 
way service of the city, should consider what, if anything, 
can be done to secure an extension of the street car service 
to Jamaica Plain and the Arboretum, and to secure better 
communications with Franklin park, along the line of Colum- 


bus avenue and the Columbia road, than now exist. 


We think that in accordance with precedent the actual and 
reasonable expenses incurred by the Commissioners in this 
case should be defrayed by the city, and we recommend that 
they be charged to the annual appropriation for the Park 
Department, or otherwise met in such manner as His Honor 
the Mayor may determine. 

In fact, as this investigation was instituted, and has been 
conducted solely with a view to the best interests of the 
public parks of the city, we see no reason why the expenses ~ 
incurred by the committee should not also be charged to the 
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regular appropriation for the Park Department; and we 
recommend that this be done, and that the sums thus charged 
to this appropriation be reimbursed to the department before 
the close of the fiscal year under the last clause in the General 
Appropriation order for the current year. 

In fact, your committee believe and find that the method 
of management of a Park System is subject to different — 
opinions, and that the present Commissioners have tried, 
and we believe successfully, to satisfy the wishes of the gen- 
eral. public, if not of individuals. We believe that the Com- 
missioners have had the interests of the city at heart, and 
that they have given gratuitously services which have resulted 
in the possession by Boston of a Park System of which she 
may justly be proud. 

M. W. NoRRIS, 
ROBERT A. JORDAN, 
Puinip O’BRIEN, 
FREDERICK W. DAy, 
Epwarp W. Drxon. 


MINORITY: REPORT. 


To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned respectfully dissents from 
the report of the majority of the committee upon the investi- 
gation of the Park Department, and assigns the following 
reasons for his action. It has seemed to the undersigned 
that the serious conditions involved in this inquiry into so 
important a part of our municipal administration should merit 
a most thorough scrutiny, and, while the charges in the main 
have not been entirely sustained in the purely technical sense, © 
yet the evidence adduced has revealed many serious defects 
which call for immediate and complete remedy. 

It is agreed that the charges formulated by counsel for the 
committee, with the’ exception of the two items alleging gross 

waste and extravagance, have not been proved, and these two 
particular reasons are assigned for dissenting. 

Francis Gardner, late master of the Boston Latin School, 
sometimes remarked that such a boy was fortunate in the 
selection of his father. When I heard that the Park Com- 
missioners had secured ex-Mayor Matthews as their counsel, 
I felt that they were more than fortunate to have a man so 
well versed in park matters to defend them. 
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The truth was, however, that in his eagerness to cover up 
the weak spots in his clients’ armor, which he knew existed, 
he plainly showed he was fearful that the citizens might see 
that the policy pursued by the Park Commissioners and their 
‘subordinates was faulty in many particulars. He could not 
disguise this anxiety, and throughout he acted as if some one 
besides the trees were on trial for his life. 

Notwithstanding that he possessed the armentariwm of a 
department alive to its dangers, with every facility for a 
dignified defence, with a public press, which announced in 
advance that the Park Commissioners could make no mis- 
takes, he resorted to what all lawyers have to resort to when 
they know they have a weak case, namely, abuse of his 
opponents. That this pettifogging method had the effect of 
blinding the eyes of a majority of the committee, who had to 
judge by what was served up to them, I am ready to admit. 
That it disproved the higher plane of an intelligent criticism 
regarding park management, I deny. Having resolved the 
investigation into a trial, he proceeded accordingly, intro- 
ducing technicalities where it was necessary for the good of 
his clients’ case. This was no more than he owed his clients, 
and was expected and allowed. When, however, in his 
argument he substituted abuse and low sarcasm, he showed 
the weakness of his case. Calling people names is a low 
form of defence, is boyish, and is apt to prove a boom- 
erang. 

So it was in this case, for it happened that the people so 
attacked were immeasurably superior to those with whom they 
‘were compared. In the cases of foremen Jeffery and 
McCullom, when compared in the presence of the committee 
with the pets ofthe general foreman who were retained, 
while experts like Jeffery and McCullom were discharged, 
the difference in ability, general intelligence, and experience 
was more than noticeable. 

If the Park Commissioners and ex-Mayor Matthews were 
satisfied with the contrast, I know of no one who would 
wish to disturb them in they joy of such foremen. 

It was just here that “ personal politics and predjudice ” 
showed out most strongly. 

I give notice, for the good of the service, that if the 
Superintendent and Commissioners do not curb the general 
foreman in his injustice toward those in the department who 
are unjustly persecuted by him, I shall call the attention of 
the Mayor to this condition of things, and urge upon him the 
necessity of asking for their resignation or ordering their 
removal. 


€ 
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The practice of such malignity as was evinced by the gen- 
eral foreman toward the best foreman in the department 
cannot but deprave the service. 

Another serious question is, Are private citizens and tax- 
payers to be held up to ridicule? 

Counsel became insufferable when he did this, and it re- 
mains for the Commissioners to apologize to Messrs. Dole, 
Bolles and Williams for this act of their agent. The attempt 
to ridicule Nathan Haskell Dole, M. Shepherd Bolles, and 
Henry D. Williams is without excuse. They are gentlemen, 
and should be treated as such. 

If it has come to pass that a citizen cannot criticise a de- 
partment without danger of insult by the agents of that 
department, it is about time to ascertain if there is no remedy. 

Did counsel think he could bring down upon Mr. Dole 
the laughter of the community by sarcastically comparing 
him with Chaucer or Shakespeare? Although Mr. Dole does 
not claim to be a Chaucer or Shakespeare, his friends can 
rightly claim that he comes very near being the leading 
linguist of the country. Mr. Shepard Bolles is one of our 
most valued citizens, with marked artistic taste, as his own 
estate shows. 

Mr. Williams is the head of Williams & Everett, the - 
leading art store of the city, a man bred to a knowledge of 
things artistic and above criticism. ‘To ascribe selfish and 
unworthy motives to such gentlemen, in the hope of belittling 
their testimoney, will singularly fail of its purpose. 

The community realizes that they were among the few 
who had the courage to perform a disagreeable duty. 

Do the Commissioners realize that these gentlemen repre- 
sent a large number of citizens and residents of suburban 
Boston, people who help pay the taxes and have furnished 
the funds which have been spread about with such a lavish 
hand by a Commission, which, when questioned, gives abuse 
for answer ? 

I have dwelt at length upon this subject because I felt that 
the whole principal of “ voluntary testimony” was in peril. 
If heads of departments are to be allowed, through counsel, 
to abuse voluntary witnesses, then the protection of such 
witnesses to an honest administration of the affairs of the 
departments will be lost to the city. 

The City Council can and must protect such witnesses if 
they ever expect educated and public-spirited people to 
appear before their investigating committees. I contend that 
this is a part of what their oath imphes. If they cannot 
control editorials in official organs, which read as if inspired 
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by interested officials, they can at least protect our citizens, 
rich and poor, who give testimony, from being characterized 
as selfish and badly informed cranks. 

Now to come to more specific matters. I wish first to call 
attention to the stone wall on Pond street, and the explana- 
tion of why that wall was destroyed, and why the granite 
was thrown into the pond.’ It is claimed that it was ugly, 
ete. In an artistic-sense this was true. It is also claimed 
that 1t was more so when five feet of its surface was ex- 
posed. Unfortunately, I believe it was not brought out at 
the hearing, but has been acknowledged since, that the reason 
why so much larger surface was exposed than Mr, Olmsted 
intended was because the pond had been lowered by the 
sinking of the flood-gate two feet that shrubs might. be 
planted to the water’s edge. My contention is, that no mat- 
ter how many feet were exposed or for what reason, the Com- 
missioners had no right, considering the financial condition 
of the city, to destroy work already built, when, if objection- 
able, it could be covered by vines at a small cost. 

- One of the most attractive effects ever introduced into the 
park was the trailing vines over the bank wall along Perkins 
street. 

‘ If the Olmsteds’ instructions to Mr. Pettigrew that ‘ every 
effort should be made to completely cover the wall” had been 
carried out in some such way, the Commissioners would have 
shown some idea of economy in the spending of the city’s 
money, every cent of which I believe had to be borrowed. 

If the truth were known, it is the opinion of some that 
they knew very little about the matter until stimulated by 
the investigation. 

It only cost $750, remarks Mr. Matthews, in the careless 
manner he has of speaking of park money. No citizen of 
any business ability will pay any heed to the opinion of 
people who claim it was a proper thing to fill a pond with 
stones that cost $5.75 a cubic yard. Officials who cannot 
dispose of the city’s goods at a better advantage should not 
be allowed to have the chance. 

The employment of Ward’s pond as a storehouse for stone 
was certainly an.original idea, likewise the buying of expen- 
sive granite ‘curbing at the Fens, and probably more economi- 
cal than the selling to a junk-dealer of a gate costing $691 
for $46.23. 

The idea of destroying or giving away what could not be 
used at once was more novel than healthy for the tax-payer’s 
pocket. “Away with them” seemed to be the prevailing 
sentiment regarding what was left over from numerous 
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changes. As shrubs they went by ri as stones either by 
water or the spade. 


BoUNDARY WALLS. 


The contention that the solid stone wall around Franklin 
park was worse than useless from an economical, artistic, or 
utilitarian point of view, has never been nse It has 
never been shown why $07,400 of borrowed money should 
have been expended when a very much less sum would have 
furnished all the protection necessary if the Commissioners 
had had economy in mind. . 

Here, as in many other points. in the investigation, the 
Commissioners try to hide behind Mr. Olmsted, quoting him 

as favoring boundary walls and plantations. 

As far as Mr. Olmsted goes, it is fair to suppose that if he 
did not see to it that such walls were constructed when he 
had plenty of money to spend, he would never have ordered 
them built in the year 1899, when he knew the city finances 
were beginning to groan under a burded of almost one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

I do not believe he even would have had them built of 
stone, but would have had hedge-rows or fences covered with 
honeysuckle, as they have in Fairmount park, Philadelphia, 
pursuing the same plan adopted around many of the most 
beautiful and expensive estates in Brookline. 

This fringe of nature is now promised for these ugly stone 
walls, showing that the Commissioners know that they are 
blots on the landscape. Thus the city has a double expense. 

It is to be hoped that the dream of the Commissioners and 
their counsel that “the sense of seclusion from city sights” 
will be realized. City sights about: Franklin park! Fifty 
years may see such a thing happen, but in the meantime a 
Chinese wall to pay interest on, was most unnecessary. 

How the Commissioners expect to give gone “a continuous 
impression of consistent sylvan scenery” by the sight of a — 
stone wall may be called a conundrum. No, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, all this talk about sylvan scenery and seclu- 
sion is an attempt to cove” up a stupendous blunder against 
good taste, and an injustice to the taxpayer. * 

The dear people whose interest they are so solicitous about, 
would, I venture to say, like a little more natural scenery 
and considerable less sylvan stone wall. 


METHODS AND POLICIES. 


In discussing this part of the question it must be distinetly 
understood that it is the policy, the system, the school, not the 
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person, which is being talked about. Professor Sargent, who 
has shaped, since Mr. Olmsted’s time, the policy that has made 
our parks what they are to-day, is a gentleman, scholar, and, 
in his specialty, one of the most respected.men we have. His 
friends, however, must recognize the fact that he is the leader 
of a particular school, and that the advocates of other schools 
of “landscape architecture,” many of them among the best 
men in the profession, do not agree with his methods. They, 
and this is my contention, claim that he represents an “ extreme 
school.” 

The late Mr. Chas. Eliot, after expressing his appreciation 
of Mr. Sargent’s vigorous words respecting the all too preva- 
lent feeling that nothing can justify the felling of a tree, 
reminded'him that his remark in the “ Garden and Forest,” 
December 28, 1896, that Boston enjoys the reputation of 
having the worst trees in its parks of any American city, 
was an exaggeration. 

Mr. James H.. Bowditch, landscape architect, says: “The 
cutting down of many large trees in Franklin park has lately 
aroused among interested men and women a decided feeling 
of unrest as to a course which threatened to extend its in- 
fluence beyond the safe limit of real necessity, or even of 
judicious management, looking well into the future. The 
landscape architecture of the park system has been well con- 
ceived, etc., and no small mead of praise should be accorded 
to its originators and executors. 

«The first ethics of landscape work is to preserve existent 
beauty, etc. Destruction and change are alike to be avoided, 
or, at least not to be resorted to, except were special condi- 
tions plainly demand it. 

“Tf it is urged that the intention of the park authorities is 

to create a finer picture, twenty, fifty or one hundred years 
hence, it is quite pertinent for us to reply that there are 
plenty of such pictures of their recent production coming 
alone to fill the demand and that we deem it a mistake to 
point out a good canvas that we can look at for the time 
being. Let it not be inferred, however, that the writer and 
others are opposed to all cutting of large trees, etc. 
“Tt is even cheerfully conceded that the trees recently cut 
were wisely removed, etc., from a strict forestry standpoint, 
but this benefit was in many instances attained at the expense 
of present good looks, feeling, and sound judgment.” — Hx- 
tracts, Transcript, May 7, 1898. 

This being the opinion of good authorities, and I have tried 
to be fair in my quotations, I return to my original position, 
and I claim that it is not good policy to intrust to the hands 
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of any one man, however gifted, the future of our parks, es- 
pecially when that man’s mind works principally in one direc- 
tion, viz., what is best for the future without due regard for 
the present. 

The destruction of the beautiful tree canopy on South 
street that a lot of evergreens might serve as a demonstration 
in tree study, at the expense of an appreciative public, also 
' the cutting down of a row of trees on Walter street, good for 
twenty years if trimmed, turning a shady, pleasant country 
road into a barren, sunburnt hill-side, that a boundary plan- 
tation of young pines might be planted, that will take fifty 
years, I presume, to amount to anything, are examples of what 
I mean. Although this was in the Arboretum, outside the 
Boston parks, the principle holds good. 

The worst of it is that our friend positively believes this 
is the true policy to pursue. 

This is why I believe the best interests of our parks should 
be intrusted to an advisory board of landscape. architects, 
whose members would regulate each other’s preconceived 
convictions. 

Mr. Matthews endeavors ad nauseum to convince the public 
that there are only seven critics, and he points out that there 
are twenty or thirty abutters on Jamaica park and seventy 
on Franklin park, and he exultingly exclaims there are only 
seven out of this number that protest. This is only a law- 
yer’s trick, for he knows that there are seventy times seven 
who would protest if they cared to subject themselves to 
abuse in argument and in the official organ of the department. 

The absence of testimony from professional landscape 
architects is explained by the fact that for many reasons it 
would not be in accord with professional etiquette for one to 
give an adverse opinion under such circumstances regarding 
the work of another. What do the residents of Jamaica 
Plain care if Mr. Matthews did succeed in technically mak- 
ing it appear to the committee that Mr. Lundy’s assertions 
as to methods and policies had not been proven? ‘They know 
that the great natural possibilities of Jamaica pond and 
Franklin park have been sacrificed to a larger extent than 
was necessary. 


OLIGARCHY. 


Mr. Bolles’ letters and Mr. Winslow’s experience with the 
Park Commissioners were enough to prove the contention 
that they were an oligarchy. 

It remained, however, for Mr. Matthews to prove out of 
hisown mouth, that they hesitated not to take from the 
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Mayor himself his prerogatives. He speaks of their action 
under the Playground Acts, and calls attention to the fact 
that the Commissioners exceeded the bounds of political 
propriety when they voted to expend practically the whole of 
the appropriation available for the current year, before ten 
o clock on the morning of January 1, 1900, the day on which 
His Honor Mayor Hart was inducted into office. 

We can wonder what would have happened if Mr. Matthews 


had been the Mayor inducted ! 


We also wonder what consideration the citizens can expect 
to receive from a body which takes upon itself such extraor- 
dinary powers. We know. 

That such a thing was possible, proves that the act 
establishing the Commission was a mistake. Likewise the 
tirade of Mr. Winslow, as Mr. Matthews calls it, called 


“tirade” probably because it brought out a very strong argu- 


ment for abolishing the Commission. In his testimony, Mr. 
Winslow sums up the case in the following unanswerable 
language : 

« At any rate, if the Commissioners are wrong, they say, 
«We are sorry; we don’t protess to know a Bet deal about 
the parks or park systems.’ 

“J think they said so at our hearing at Jamaica Plain, the 


one I have referred to that took place two years ago. The 


Superintendent is an employee, receives a salary, and as for 
the expert, he is a private gentleman, whom we don’t know 
officially at all. He has no responsibility. He has taken a 
great deal of time and pains and has accumulated vast stores 
of knowledge for the benefit of the Park Commissioners and 
citizens at large, and he is entitled to our heartfelt gratitude, 
apparently no matter what he does or does not do. 

«Of course, we cannot go to him and say, ‘ We will com- 
plain of you, we can’t have you, can’t stand you any longer,’ 
because he naturally says: ‘I am not paid; I don’t care about 
doing this work.’ At least, I suppose he says so, although I 
never asked him. I suppose his position is simply this: 
‘TI am doing this as a contribution to the common weal.’ 

«That is what I mean by the tripartite system — the Com- 
missioners who do not know, who are not experts; the 
expert, who has no official status, who cannot be held to any 
responsibility ; and the Superintendent, who, as I say, does as 
he is bidden and receives his salary and works every day 
about the parks. There is nobody to complain to. If things 
go wrong to whom are we to go? What recourse have we? 
It has been suggested that the Legislature ought not to give 
the Park Commissioners money again and again, as the one 
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desperate method of stopping this state of affairs. I wish 
they would try it, —I humbly wish they would try it.” 

The very able counsel of the Park Commission has tried 
to prove that Mr. Pettigrew followed the advice of Mr. Sar- 
gent, and that Mr. Sargent is an expert aboriculturist, 
whose advice is gratuitous, and therefore work should be 
done on lines laid. down by him. 

A further effort has been made to show that Professor 
Olmsted, who unfortunately is not now in condition to testify, 
would approve of the work done by Mr. Pettigrew under 
Professor Sargent’s direction. Professor Olmsted’s idea was 
to leave the park in as near the condition of nature as consist- 
ent with its public use. Mr. Sargent’s idea seems to be to 
make the entire Park System more like an aboretum. 

The two plans are diametrically opposed. 

If Mz. Winslow was a member of the present Finance Com- 
mittee he would be assured that he had made no mistake in 
his estimate of the attitude of the Park Commissioners 
towards the City Council. 

That they are no respectors of persons, not even those who 
are asked to furnish them money, was shown by their weak 
excuses for not attending the meeting of the Finance Com- 
“mittee, to which they were summoned. It was left to the 
Commissioners to ignore probably the most important com- 
mittee of the City Government. I do not know of the 
occasion this year when the Auditor, Corporation Counsel, 
Superintendent of Streets, or the Mayor himself, has neglected 
to appear before the City Council when requested. ‘The 
Park Commissioners would not have done so it they had not 
felt that the Legislature had not made them independent of 
the City Council. 

EK. PEABODY GERRY. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, July 9, 1900. 


Majority and minority reports ordered to be printed, and 
specially assigned to the next meeting. 


EDWARD J. DONOVAN, ~ 
City Clerk. 


ae eee EN EEX: 


REPORT OF HEARING BY THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN 
APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE THE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE PARK DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST DAY. 


Ciry Hau, March 16, 1900, 

The committee met in the Aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, at 8 oclock P.M. Present: Aldermen Norris 
(Chairman), GERRY, Day, JORDAN, P. O’BrigEN, COopDMAN 
and Dixon. 


Appearances : 

For the Committee, JosepH Lunpy, Esq. 

For the Park Commissioners, Hon. NATHAN MATTHEWS, 
JR. 


The Chairman, in calling to order said : 

The committee will please come to order. The clerk will 
read the orders under which the committee acts. 

The clerk read the following : 


‘¢ Ordered, That the chairman appoint a committee of seven 
members of this Board to investigate the management of the Park 
Department, and, if necessary,-to summon persons and call for 


_ papers. 


** Passed. 
“J. M. Garvin, City Clerk pro tem. 


‘¢ Ordered, That the Special Committee of this Board ap- 
pointed to investigate the management of the Park Department 
be authorized to give public hearings, employ counsel and a 
stenographer, and incur such other expense as may be neces- 
sary; the expense of the same to be charged to the contingent 
fund of the Board of Aldermen. 

‘*¢ Passed. 

Approved by the Mayor February 27, 1900.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The committee are now ready to hear 
anybody desirous of making a statement pursuant to these 
orders. 

Mr. JosEPH Lunpy.-— Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Counsel for the committee. 

Mr. Lunpy. — As a representative of the Committee, I 
wish to say that I suppose that it is the proper time now for 
the defendants or respondents to present themselves or pre- 
sent their counsel. I suppose this is the proper time for the 
respondents to this action to present their counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is the time and place. 

Mr. NatHan Martruews, Jr. — Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who are you counsel for? 

Mr. MarrHEews.— I desire to enter my appearance for 
the Park Commissioners, and to say that the Commissioners 
are here — at least, that the Chairman of the Board is here, 
the other two members being detained at home by illness ; 
that they have endeavored to afford every facility to the 
committee or its agents, so far as they could, with a view 
to aiding the committee in its investigation, and propose to 
continue to do so. Any records, papers or information in the 
possession of the Commissioners, or their clerk or employees, 
are at the disposition of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Thank you. 

Mr. Marruews. — I would lke to inquire at this stage of 
the proceedings, Mr. Chairman, whether the committee is _ 
acting under the statute passed last year, I think, author- 
izing committees of the City Council to do certain things, 
extending the powers of committees of the City Council 
under the public statutes, or whether this is an investigation 
held under the ordinary powers of the Board of Aldermen, 
as they were left in the public statutes? Possibly counsel 
can answer that question for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — As Chairman of the Committee, I will 
say that we are acting under the ordinary powers of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen. 

Mr. MatTrHews. —I raise the question because, under 
the act passed last year, or the year before, the jurisdiction of 
such a committee or of the Board was confined to cases, I 
think, where there had been some refusal by a department to 
give information ; and if there was any contention that there 
had been any refusal by the Park Commissioners, or any of 
their subordinates, to furnish the committee all the informa- 
tion desired, I wanted to know it, because if such was the 
case it was due to a misapprehension. 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I will say now that we, as a com- 
mittee, suppose that every witness we summon here will 
come; and failing to come, the committee will, in my opin- 
ion, take such failure as being against that particular party. 
- If any questions are asked of men here as witnesses, and they 
refuse to answer, the committee will, of course, act accord- 
ingly. I want to say that the committee is here unpreju- 
diced, and is going to be absolutely as fair as men can be, 
having no feeling in the matter whatever. Without any fur- 
ther preliminaries I will ask counsel to go ahead and call 
his witnesses. 

Mr. Marrurws.— Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for 
a moment. I have just been handed a notice by Mr. Lundy. 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, not a notice. 

Mr. Marruews. — What shall I call it, Mr. Lundy? 

- Mr. Lunpy. — You might call it something in the line of 
specifications — something I was just about to present to the 
committee, if you will wait a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Proceed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, counsel for your committee 
has drafted this as a general statement, upon which this in- 
vestigation is to be conducted, it being culled from the evi- 
dence presented so far in preparation : 


Crry or Boston, March 16, 1900. 


To the Honorable, the Special Committee of the Board of 
Aldermen appointed February 19, 1900, to investigate the 
Park Department of the City of Boston: 


The complaint alleges negligence of this department 
by the Board of Commissioners, and consequent mis- 
management, extravagance, gross waste, incompetency and 
corruption on the part of a number of subordinates of the 
department. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOSEPH LUNDY, 
Attorney for the committee. 


Mr. MatrtrHEews. — Mr. Chairman, these specifications are 
signed by Mr. Lundy, as attorney for the committee. I 
take it that that is the committee of the Board of Aldermen 
that is now holding this session ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is right. 
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Mr. MarrHews. — Are we to understand that the com- 
mittee itself is prosecuting the Park Commissioners or their 
subordinates — 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. MatrHEws. — Pardon me one moment — or is the 
Committee simply here to listen to any evidence that may be 
given by the outside public or anybody else, and to sit upon 
that evidence as a judicial body? I will say, for my 
clients, that it is material to them that any charges made 
by anybody shall be investigated at any length that the com- 
mittee sees fit to investigate them; but they are entitled to 
know at the outset whether this committee itself is prefer- 
ring charges and is acting as a prosecutor, as in that event 
they are entitled to be furnished with a detailed set of speci- 
fications. I had already supposed from the statement made 
by the Chair a moment ago, that this committee was simply 
sitting to hear the evidence that may be advanced one way 
or the other, and that the committee itself was not prose- 
cuting the Park Commissioners. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Counsel will pardon me. This com- 
mittee is here to listen to evidence and facts in connection 
with the investigation of the Park Department, — nothing 
more, that I am aware of, and nothing less. We are to take 
the evidence as it comes, and weigh it as it comes. This 
committee is not biased in any way whatever, as I under- 
stand it. I have made that statement in all truthfulness. As 
to the specifications the counsel got up I suppose he had to 
allege something, and that is what he did allege. 

Mr. Lunpy.— If I may be permitted to clear that up 
briefly, I will say that it is perfectly: well known —and I 
think known to my brother Matthews — that the order for 
this investigation originated in the Board of Aldermen, and 
that, while this committee appointed by the Board of Alder- 
men is supposed to conduct this investigation impartially, at 
the same time the Board of Aldermen, employing counsel, do 
make certain charges — that is, not upon the part of any in- 
dividual member of this committee or of the committee col- 
lectively are those charges made, but the Board of Aldermen 
do practically make certain charges. I anticipated that cer- 
tain specifiations would be demanded, and I have drawn 
these up. It is only natural to suppose that some charge 
should be made. Because this investigation was initiated 
in the Board of Aldermen, some charge must be made there. 
I have made the specifications, perhaps, a trifle general, but 
still I have made certain specifications. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel will proceed with his wit- 
nesses, and will delve into this matter immediately, going 
along as fast as possible. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I[ will ask, Mr. Chairman, if you care to 
hear a preliminary statement from counsel as to what he in- 
tends to prove or thinks he can prove? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee, as I understand it, do 
not want to hear any preliminary statement whatever, but 
wish to delve at once into the evidence. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I would like to understand if that refers 
to counsel for both sides ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That refers to counsel for both sides. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I make that suggestion because there are 
certain things I would like to say, and if I am to be pre- 
vented from saying them I would like to have the same rule 
applied to my brother Matthews. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The same rule will be applied to both 
sides. Go ahead with the witnesses. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Mr. Chairman, [ suppose counsel for 
the committee and for the Park Commissioners will be per- 
mitted to address the committee at the close of the evidence? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. 

.Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I shall call as my first wit- 
ness Mr. Stratton — Charles E. Stratton. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Stratton ? 
Charles E. Stratton. 
And where do you live? 
293 Commonwealth avenue. 
: And you are a member of the Boston Board of Park 
Commissioners ? 
I am. 
(J. Since when? 
A. Well, the exact date I don’t know. My recollection 
is that I was nominated in May, 1896. 
Q. For about five years ? 
A. No; about four years next May. 
Q. Four years in May? Well, you are at present chair- 
man of the Board of Park Commissioners ? 
A. Iam; yes, sir. 
Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, you are by profession a lawyer? 
mL am. 
Q. Are you engaged at the present time in the active 
practice of your profession? 
A. Yes. 


OFPOFEO 
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Q. Now, first, Mr. Stratton, will you state to the com- 
mittee who comprise your office force ? 

A. Well, I have a stenographer and an office boy, and I 
have the assistance of a young associate. 

Q. Yes; but what I was trying to get at — 

A. You mean in my own private business ? 

(J.NG: 

AL Ohy pardon. me. 

Q. I want to keep as far from that as I can. I meant 
the office of the Park Commissioners? 

A. In the office of the Park Commissioners we have a 
secretary. 

Q. And that is whom ? 

A. Mr. George F. Clarke. 

Q. Who else? 

A. We have our accountant, Mr. Lawrence; we have 
a purchasing agent, Mr. Ogden; and we have what you 
might call an office boy, I suppose, Herbert Ogden; and we 
have a stenographer. 

Q. Whois the stenographer ? 

A. Miss Bumstead. | 

Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, was Mr. Clarke appointed during 
your administration ? 

A. He has gt appointed annually since I have been on 
the Board. 

Q. Well, was ‘hie secretary of your Commission before 
your advent as Commissioner. 

Xs one 6S. 

Q. Mr. Ogden, when was he appointed ? 

A. All those I have named, perhaps it will save time for 
me to state, were in the office when I was appointed Com- 
missioner. Iam very sure they were all there, with the 
possible exception of young Ogden. I am not sure about 
him. 

Q. I wish you would state, Mr. Stratton, so far as you 
know — of course, without stating the man’s personal duties 
— What the duties of Mr. Clarke are to you? 

A. Well, to the Commission, I suppose you mean ? 

@. To the Commission, yes. 

A. He keeps the records of our meetings, looks over the 
correspondence, and confers with me about it, from time to 
time, and with the other members of the Commission, and he 
is, you might say, the representative of the Commission to a 
certain extent in matters of correspondence. 
~ Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, how often does your Board meet? 

A. Once a week. That is to say, our regular meetings, 
are once a week. 
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Q. And that routine has held since you have been a 
Commissioner. 

oi 1 CS. 

Q. And you have actually held meetings once a week ? 

A. Yes, I should say on the average perhaps more; 
because we hold occasional meetings at one another’s offices. 

@. Special meetings. And you have attended, Mr. Strat- 
ton, the regular meetings, which would be about once a 
week? 3 

A. Ishould say so, certainly. 

Q. Now, Mr. Pratt was on the Commission when you 
were appointed. 

A. When I was appointed ; yes, sir. 

@. And Mr. Prendergast, the other Commissioner, has 
been recently appointed ? 

A. He was appointed, I think, last summer or spring — 
last summer, I think; the exact date I don’t recollect. 

Q. Now, take 1897, Mr. Stratton, — you went in there 
the early part of the previous year and you were there 
all of 1897 ? 

A. Iwas there all of 1897; yes, sir, and a part of 1896. 

(. Now, at these meetings in 1897 — well, this is a little 
vague, but what was the general business of those meetings? 

A. That is a little hard to state. 

Q. Yes, that is a little vague. 

A. I think you could get a better idea by bing ‘the 
records brought in. It would assist my memory, and would 
perhaps be a quicker way of getting at the sort of business 
done. 

@. I intend to explain that in this question. At those 
regular meetings every matter pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the Park Department was brought forward, was it? 
That is, for instance, you don’t recall in the year 1897 any 
special question of the purchase of real estate, for instance, 
being brought forward at any special meeting ? 

A. You mean these special meeting I spoke of ? 

No, any special meeting? All business would be con- 
ducted at the regular meetings? 
~ A. Yes, sir. 

©; Yes; and to take it at that time, as you recall it, 
would, as a rule, all the Park Commissioners be present at 
the meetings? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the attendance was very general. I 
don’t know but what there might have been exceptions, 
cases of absence caused by sickness, and so on. 

Q. You have a rule in regard to what shall constitute a 
quorum ? 
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A. Two; we never transact any business unless two are 
present. | 

Q. Two constitute the Commission. Now, Mr. Stratton, 
you know Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A.” Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, when did Mr. Pettigrew assume his duties with 
the Park Department ? 

A. Well, [should say it was the beginning of the year — 
of our financial year—the first of February after I was 
appointed. I should say that would be the first of February, 


Q. Now, Mr. Pettigrew was appointed by whom? 

A. He was appointed by our Commission. 

Q. By your Commission ? 

Ao Yes: 

@. And upon whose recommendation ? 

A. We went and consulted Prof. Charles Sargent, and 
went with him to Buffalo to see the superintendent there, 
and then we went to Brooklyn and saw Mr. Pettigrew, and 
Mayor Quincy went on and saw him. 

Q. Now, pardon me, who first suggested Mr. Pettigrew 
for this office ? 

A. I think Professor Sargent. 

Q. That is, outside of Mr. Pettigrew himself. 

A. No, he was first mentioned by Professor Sargent. 

Q. You mean to say that Mr. Pettigrew did not first 
make personal application for it ? 

A. No; he did not. 

(. Then the position, as far as he was concerned, was 
entirely unsolicited on his part? 

A. Yes, unsolicited by him. 

Q. When did you have your first interview with Mr. 
Pettigrew — that is, comparatively, how long before his ap- 
pointment by you? 

A. Icould not say exactly, I think it must have been a 
few weeks, because Mr. Hodges couldn’t go with us the first 
time. He was Chairman then and couldn’t go with us to 
Brooklyn at that time. He afterwards went on himself. 

Q. You first had an interview with Mr. Pettigrew in 
Brooklyn ? 

A: Ves <sir: 

Q. He was at that time engaged in some park work 
there, was he? 

A. Yes; he was then engaged as superintendent of the 
Brooklyn parks. 

Q. Your interview with him was held in Brooklyn ? 

A. Ves, 
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Q. Who was with you at the time ? 

A. Mr. Pratt, Professor Sargent and Mayor Quincy. 

Q. Who suggested the idea of going all the way to 
Brooklyn to consider a possible candidate for the office of 
superintendent ? 

‘A. Professor Sargent. 

@. Now, have you offered, or did you at that time offer, 
any objections, raise any objections, to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No; I did not. 

Q. Well, at any time before his appointment did you 
hear any objections raised ? 

Xe: No. 

Q. Well, now, in your experience, Mr. Stratton, have 
you ever met a man named Shaughnessy ? 

A. Certainly, the name is very familiar to me. 

Q. Quite a common name, but I mean in this connec- 
tion ? 

A. Oh, I don’t recollect any particular Mr. Shaughnessy 
in connection with Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Do you recall the name of Shaughnessy in connection 
with any labor union or any labor committee ? 

A. I think I do; yes. 

@. But youdon’t recall his waiting upon you in this re- 
lation ? 

A. No, not before Mr Pettigrew’s appointment. 

@. Well, do you remember his calling upon you shortly 
after he was appointed ? 

A. I don’t remember it. 

Q. Well, do you know a man named Kneeland ? 

AL) Xe8, yes. 

@. Anddo you understand or do you recall what position 
Mr. Kneeland occupied with anybody at the time? 

A. Well, I remember one visit from Mr. Kneeland with 
a committee of the Central Labor Union, —I should say it 
must have been fully a year after Mr. Pettigrew was 
appointed and came to us. I remember that Mr. Kneeland 
was one of the officers of the union. 

Q. And what was the object of that visit, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. It was to request us to rescind the order we had 
passed obliging the maintenance men to dress alike. That is 
my recollection of it. 

Q. Then, as I understand it, Mr. Stratton, neither Mr. 
Kneeland, Mr. Shaughnessy or any other member or repre- 
sentative of the Central Labor Union ever waited upon you 
in regard to Mr. Pettigrew, except on that question of 
dress ? 
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A. I cannot say, exactly. I don’t remember anybody, 
any committee, waiting upon me merely to protest against 
Mr. Pettigrew. Of course, in connection with this meeting 
that has been referred to, they may have spoken about ie 
thinking he was not a good man. 

Q. May have referred to it personally ? 

A. Yes; I rather think that they did. 

Q. Now, I want to get at this. Do you recall Mr. 
Shaughnessy, Mr. Kneeland or any other member of the 
Central. Labor Union protesting to you against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pettigrew, or favoring the rejection of Mr. 
Pettigrew as superintendent, upon the ground that his career 
in other cities where he had been ee in the same Tine 
was not all that it should be? 

A. Ithink it is quite likely that, at this time, when the 
committee called upon us in regard to the uniforms of em- 
ployees of the Park Department, Mr. Kneeland did say that 
he understood that Mr. Pettigrew’s former career was not in 
his favor. 

(). Well, do you remember, Mr. Stratton, whether or not 
be mentioned the name of the Hon. John P. Altgeld, of 
Illinois, as having dismissed this man Pettigrew from service ? 

A. It is possible that he did so. 

@. To be sure, it is possible, but have you any distinct 
recollection as to whether he did or not? 

A. I don’t recollect his mentioning Governor ee 
name, but he may have done so. | 

Q. Well, it seems more or less familiar to you that an 
objection was made to Pettigrew on that ground, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes—on the ground that he had been dismissed 
from Chicago —I think quite likely that was brought up at 
that time. 

(. And also you remember that an objection was brought 
against him on the ground that he was dismissed on similar 
charges, whatever they may have been, in Brooklyn? 

A. No; I don’t think any specific charge was made. 
The reason referred to for his discharge from Chicago I don’t 
recall, except in a general way. I remember that it was said 
not to be in his favor, said to be discreditable, and in Brook- 
lyn they said — I don’t recollect exactly, but something to 
the effect that he was about to be discharged. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, upon the strength of those recom- 
mendations or those suggestions, did you at any time, as 
Chairman of the Park Commissioners, or member of that 
Board, make any inquiry in Chicago, of Mr. Altgeld or any- ~ 
body else, regarding this man? © 

A. I don’t think I did. 
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Q. And at the time you went to Brooklyn to consult 


_ with Mr. Pettigrew, with whom else did you consult? 


A. Well, we didn’t say anything about it to anybody else. 


- We were entertained very handsomely there, and, to tell the 


truth, I felt a little troubled about what we did, and after- 
wards Mr. Hodges got a letter from a gentleman in Brooklyn, 
saying we had been on a predatory expedition and had stolen 


their superintendent. I felt that perhaps it had not been 


quite a fair return for the hospitality they had shown us. 
Q. Well, did you understand how long Mr. Pettigrew 


_had been employed in Brooklyn? 


A. My own recollection is two or three years, but I am 
not quite sure. | 

Q. Brooklyn at that time was an individual city ? 

Ae Yes. 

Q. You had no interview on this subject with the Mayor 
of Brooklyn ? 

ee NU: 

@. Where did you seek information as to the character 
and ability of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Werelied very much on Professor Sargent’s opinion and 
what we saw of the man, as well as the opinion that seemed 
to be had of him by the Brooklyn people. They entertained 
us at lunch— Mayor Quincy was there—and what was 
said, as well as what I saw in the papers, gave me a good 
Opinion as to the estimation in which he was held there. 

@. This luncheon, as a matter of fact, was not given to 
you because you were there to consult Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. It was given to Mayor Quincy, I think. 

@. And all you know is that the committee and Mayor 
Quincy were treated hospitably in Brooklyn. Now, how 
long was this position to which Mr. Pettigrew was appointed 
vacant before an appointment was made ? 

A. We had no superintendent, and that was considered, 
and was a very weak spot in the administration of the depart- 
ment. At the suggestion of Mayor Quincy, I think a month 
or so after I was appointed on the Board, we made a tempo- 
rary appointment of a superintendent, awaiting a final deci- 
sion. 

(. That was Mr. Putnam, was it not? 

A. That was Mr. Putnam; yes. 

Q. And Mr. Putnam, so far as you know, is an engineer 
of considerable ability ? 

prodey eS: 

Q. And you say Mr. Putnam filled that vacancy about a 
month ? ‘ 
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A. No; about a month after I was appointed we appointed 


Q. Then, as you understand it, he filled it for some time. 

A. Ishould say nearly six months. 

@. Now, before that vacancy was filled by the tempo- 
rary appointment of Mr. Putnam, how long do you under- 
stand that the place was vacant ? 

A. There had been no superintendent, at all, as I was 
told, since the park system was inaugurated. 

Q. Well, did Mayor Quincy or anybody else suggest to 
you any particular reason why there should be a superintend- 
ent appointed ? 

A. Yes— because of the necessity of having an execu- 
tive head under the Commission. 

@. Well, did it occur to you at any time during the 
administration of Mr. Putnam that, during the time when - 
nobody was at the head, the work had gone on all right? 

A. Well, I was there for so short a time before a super- 
intendent was appointed — Mr. Putnam was appointed almost. 
immediately after my appointment — that perhaps Mr. Pratt. 
would be a better person to ask about that. 

Q. But,so far as you are concerned, when you entered 
on the duties of your office of course you made more or less 
investigation as to the state of the department in which you 
were to take part ? 

A. Before I was appointed. 

Q. No, at the time you were appointed ? 

A. I was one of a commission of three and took my place 
on the Board and endeavored to learn the business as I went 
along. 

@. And in the course of your duty as a Commissioner 
it did not occur to you— the suggestion was not made to you 
or you did not learn—that anything ran amiss while Mr. 
Putnam was superintendent, or wbies in fact, the department. 
had no superintendent .? 

A. Yes, I think things did go wrong without a superin- 
tendent. 

Q. Now, state to the committee just what appeared to go 
wrong ? 

A. I think the opinion of somebody not on the Board, or 
on the Board when I was not would be much better than 
mine. 

Q. That may be, but I ask you, so far as you personally 
know, what seemed to be amiss ? 

A. It was the lack of having one head with some respon-. 
sibility under the Commissioners. 
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Q. Was that simply a theory, or did the thought arise 
from some condition existing in your department ? 

A. Well, it was a condition that existed, as I understood 
it, and would exist in any department where there was such 
a large field to go over and where the Board in charge did 
not have a superintendent, and where, therefore, cases were 
referred to the Board which should be passed upon by a 
superintendent. 

Q. Perhaps this may seem to take a little time, but, to 
get things in the concrete, this is what I want to know, — was 
it merely a theory that there should be one head to the de- 
partment, or was there an actual condition calling for the 
appointment of some superintendent ? 

A. I think there was a condition calling for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent. 

@. But you don’t know that there was ? 

A. I-believe there was. 

@. You can say personally that there was a defect in the 
system that called for the appointment of a superintendent ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think there was. 

Q. Now,—TI am sorry that I have taken so long in this 
matter — 

A. And I am sorry to have been so long about it. 

@. Iam sorry that it has taken such a long time — what 
occurred which made you think the appointment of any gen- 
eral superintendent was required ? 

A. Do you mean what particular thing? 

Q. Yes, what particular thing or number cf things? | 

A. Well, I can tell you that one particular thing was the 
very sad accident that happened in South Boston immedi- 
ately after I was appointed. 

Q. State briefly the details of that accident ? 

A. It was on the occasion of a celebration of Farragut 
Day in South Boston, and, without our knowledge, a lot of 
little children went over to Castle Island without older 
people to look out for them. The police were not under us, 
and the police did not receive proper notice. A float con- 
structed by Mr. Sheldon had not been entirely satisfactory 
to Mr. Howe, but he had not reported it to the Board. Mr. 
Howe was the engineer in charge. The children rushed 
down all at once, without control, over this float, and three 
or four of them were drowned. 

Q. By the way, right here, what is the name of that Mr. 
Sheldon ? 

A. Well, I think his name is O. E. 
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5): I will ask you, is that the Mr. Sheldon who at present 
controls the pr ivileges at Marine Park, South Boston. 

A. Yes, boating privileges. 

(). This same man who was supposed to have some 
superintendent in charge at the time of that disaster ? 

Ale GA-ER. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Stratton, would the Superintendent 
of Parks, upon. his appointment, or at ‘the present time, 
naturally have anything to do with the superintendence of 
that float ? 

A. We felt that if we had a superintendent he would 
have taken the responsibility, and if he wasn’t entirely satis- 
fied with the float he would not have contented himself with 
saying, “I think that had better be attended to, and in the 
meanwhile I will wait for a meeting of the Board, to report 
the matter,” but’ would have said “This is not right, and I 
cannot allow you to use it. You shall not use_it until it is 
made right.” 

(@. You have never at any time expressed any lack of 
confidence in the foresight and ability of Mr. Putnam, have 
you? 

A <-NoeLhave nots. n, 

@. And with the exception of that accident you don’t 
know of anything that a superintendent could have avoided, 
do you? 

A. No, except that while I had been on the Board for 
only a month when it happened, I know the impression it 
made on me. I thought that if one accident of that kind 
had happened, another might. I know it had an effect on 
me, and it did on the Mayor. 

Q. You know that it might happen with a dozen super- 
intendents ? 

A. We thought it might; but we thought it was less 
likely to happen with a man who knew that he was the ex- 
ecutive head, and had to take the responsibility. 

Q. Now, did your Commission make known to the gen- 
eral public the fact that somebody was required to fill the 
office of Superintendent of the Park Department ? 

A. I don’t think any general advertisement of the fact 
was made, that I remember. We appointed Mr. Putnam as 
a temporary superintendent. That was known. 

Q. That you had appointed Mr. Putnam? | 

A. Yes; and it was known that it was a temporary 
appointment. 

Q. Well, was Mr. Putnam ever considered as a candidate 
for permanent superintendent ? 
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A. My recollection is that he was not. My recollection 
is that he declined to be considered, when he consented to 
take the place, except as a stop-gap, so to speak. 

Q. But you do remember this, Mr. Stratton, that nobody 
on your Board urged Mr. Putnam to accept that position ? 

_A. No, we did not. 

~. Now, from what you have heard, as a matter of his- 
tory, and from your personal experience with the man, you 
considered Mr. Putnam thoroughly competent, did you not? 

A. Mr. Putnam is quite deaf, [ will say for one thing, and 
that would be certainly a disadvantage in such a position. 

@. Well, why, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Well, I can only refer to the way it strikes me. 

@. Why would a personal defect of that kind affect his 
holding the position ? 

A. I mean that an infirmity of that kind, which is not so 
much. of a drawback in an engineer, would, T think, in one 
who meets the general public, be sufficient to induce the 
Board to choose some other man for a permanent superinten- 
dent. 

-_ Q. Now, how often does Mr. Pettigrew meet the general 
public, or any representative of it? 

A. I presume he meets them hourly. 

Q. Where is he stationed ? 

A. His headquarters are at Pine Bank. 

@. And,so far as the public is concerned, what is he 
called upon to do beyond superintending the arrangement 
of our park system ? 

A. He will meet people as he goes through the parks, 
and has to make appointments with them. 

Q. Was any othername suggested to you for the position 
of superintendent ? 

_A, The superintendent at Buffalo was enw. 


Q. And his name ? 

A. His name, I think, was O’Donnell. 

Q. And did you call upon Mr. O’Donnell? 

A. Yes. i 

@. And your committee had a talk with him? 
eAlie/ C8. 

Q. 


Well, in what at that time did you find Mr. Pettigrew 
to be superior to Mr. O’Donnell ? 

A. Well, we thought that his experience and his age 
were more in his favor. Mr. Pettigrew was a younger man, 
and we thought that in coming to a new place he would 
adapt himself to it better. That was one thing that weighed 
with me. 
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Q. But for the immediate needs of the park system, Mr. 
Stratton, which man suggested himself as being the more 
likely candidate — the man with the experience or the man 
that you thought might adapt himself to conditions ? 

A. We felt that Mr. Pettigrew had sufficient experience 
and that he had more life ahead of him and would do better 
in a new place. 

Q. You understood that he had been in Chicago before 
coming to Brooklyn? 

Yes. 

And you understood how long he had been in Chicago ? 
A few years — I don’t know how long. 

Before that you knew nothing about him? 

I think he had been in Milwaukee. 

Did you learn anything concerning his education ? 
Only what we learned from Professor Sargent. 

You went on this trip and met Mr. Pettigrew, and 
had this interview with him largely, if not entirely, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Sargent ? 

ney) ess 

Q. Was Mr. Sargent associated with the Park Commis- 
sion in any capacity at the time when you were appointed ? 

A. No official capacity ; no, sir. 

Q. Is he at present connected with it in any official 
capacity ? 

Ag” “No. 

Q. Well, was there suggested to you the name of any 
other candidate for this position, or the name of any man 
who might be considered a possible candidate, who was a 
resident of the city of Boston? 

A. No; none that I remember. 

Q. Then, the only two men, as you remember it, who 
were suggested to you for this position were Mr. O’Donnell, 
of Buffalo, and Mr. Pettigrew, of Brooklyn? 

A aes: 

Q. How old a man was Mr. O’Donnell ? 

A. My remembrance is that he was about ten years 
older than Pettigrew. He is now dead. 

Q. So if he had come here you would be now looking 
for a new superintendent? 

A. Well, I dislike to give ages, you know, without 
knowing them exactly, but I should think Mr. O’Donnell 
might be about 60 and that Mr. Pettigrew might be 
about 50. 

Q. Now, do you have any particular work that you 
assign to yourself, as an individual member of the Com- 
mission ? 
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A. Well, I should say that if there was any particular 
work that I did it was the correspondence. 

@. And is there much of that, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Well, it is a good deal in the course of a month. Of 
course, a. great many people send to me and a great many 
people come to see me as chairman. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, upon the question of correspond- 
ence duringthe first year that you were chairman, did you 
have to deal with any considerable correspondence of the 
conduct of the Park Department, the arrangement, etc. ? 

A. You mean as to the administration ? 

(. The administration ? 

A. No;I don’t think I did. 

@. Well, you have during your administration received 
many protests against certain features in the parks ? 

A. Oh, yes; I have always, as chairman, answered all 
inquiries about the administration and all complaints. 

Q. Now, is it the policy of the department to give hear- 
ings upon questions that seemed fairly important as to the 
administration of the parks ? 

fae 1b18; yes, sir. 

@. And how many of those hearings do you think you 
have given since you have been a Commissioner ? 

A. It is very hard to say. The records would show. 
There have been hearings, you know, big and little. Of 
course, we hear individuals constantly and we hear commit- 
tees, and, of course, upon subjects that interest a great many- 
people, we have a great many people attend. 

~Q. And as a Board or as individual Commissioners you 
hear them? 

A. Individually I hear a great many, and as a Board we 
have a very considerable number each year. 

@. Well, now, what is the exact status or relation of 
Professor Sargent to the Board at the present time ? 

A. Heis, I should say, what he has been — a gratuitous 
adviser. — g 

Q. Well, largely as counsel to your commission, his work 
is confined —his gratuitous work is confined — to the matter 
of landscape arrangement ? | 

Pig 20. eS. 

@. That is, he doesn’t take any part in the laying out 
of roads except as it affects the landscape gardening ? 

A. We have often asked his advice on certain matters — 
not as to the construction of a road, no, but as to the put- 
ting in of a road or leaving it out we have asked his advice. 
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(. But only in so far as it affects the general scheme of 
landscape gardening ? 

I should say so; yes. 

Q. Do you have many conversations with Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how much leeway is given Mr. Pettionans in the 
matter of laying out different work ? 

A. Well, our intention is that he shall not do any work 
of any size, you know, without a vote from us. 

. Well, say, for mstance, during the last year, how 
many projects, how many jobs, have been taken up that Mr. 
Pettigrew has consulted you on? 

A. Idon’t recall anything now that he has done of any 
moment, that he has not done under our instructions. 

@. Do you recall any material improvement, material 
change that has taken place on our park system in the last year? — 

As. Wes. 

Q. State one of them. 

A. I will state one that has been very sharply criticised 
lately, and that is the removal of a stone embankment at 
Jamaica Pond. 

Q. On whose suggestion was that removed? 

A. I should say the first person who suggested it was 
Professor Sargent. \ 

Q. He suggested it to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make any statement of his plan to your full 
Board of Commissioners ? 

A. Ishould are had been talking about it for a year 
or more. 

Q. Well, what was the idea advanced to you by 
Professor Sargent as to the removal of that wall? 

A. Well, his statement— with which we agreed, and 
with which, T understand, also those who think it was a mis- 
take to do it agreed — was that it was an eyesore on the pond, 
that it was an artificial blemish on a natural shore. 

(. Have you any idea, Mr. Stratton, under whose orders 
or in harmony with whose plans that wall was erected ? 

A. JI understand that it was done by Mr. Olmstead or his 
partners — I am not sure which. 

Q. That is, by somebody of whom Prof. ¥ rederick Law 
Olmstead was the inspiration ? 

A. Yes, at least, he was the head man of the firm. 

Om And Professor Sargent considered that that wall, 
erected in sympathy with some plans of Professor Olmstead’s, 
was an eyesore ? 

AS aes. 
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Q. How long had that wall been standing, Mr. Stratton, 
as far as you know? 

A. The records will show. I looked it up the other day, 
and I should say four years; I don’t know but six. 

Q. From four to six years before its destruction ? 

A. Yes, sir; itmust have been four years, because I have 
been nearly that time on the Board. 

Q. Do you know what that wall was constructed of ? 

A. Of stone. 

Q. I mean the quality of the stone? 

x, No. 

@. Did you inquire into the quality of the stone when 
you went into the project of removing the wall? 

A. No, sir; we simply considered the cause for its 
removal. 
Do you know how long the wall is? 
The exact length I couldn’t give you. 
Approximately ? 
No, I wouldn’t make any guess at it. 
You made no inquiries ? 
I only judged from the way it appeared to the eye. 
You have seen the wall? © 
Oh, dear, yes. 
. Looked at it at the time this question was being dis- 
cussed ? 

A. Yes, sir—the last year or so. 

Q. I mean having in mind that question? 

A. Having in mind its removal. 

@. And you cannot tell at this time in regard to its con- 
struction ? 

A. No, except that it seemed to be of granite. I am not 
an expert on stone. 

Q. Well, was Mr. Pettigrew, the superintendent, called 
in upon the question of that destruction ? 

A. I think we used to walk about the pond and over the 
parks very often together. 

Q. That is, you and Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. And the Commission and Mr. Sargent — probably 

looked at it half a dozen times altogether. 

QQ. Had you ever considered another use for that stene in 
that wall ? ; 

A. Mr. Pettigrew told us that he could not find any pur- 
chaser for the stone. That is all I recollect about it. 

Q. Do you remember the Park Commissioners advertising 
for any sale of the stone ? 

a NO. 
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Q. Did you take any steps, as Chairman of the Board, or 
do you remember of any steps being taken by the Board, to 
advertise the sale of the stone? 

A. No, only through Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Do you understand that he advertised it for sale? 

A. Oh, I don’t say that he advertised it for sale, but he 
made endeavors to sell it. } 
Q. You cannot say exactly that he did make any 

endeavor to get rid of the stone? 

A. Yes, I can say that. Ihave his word for it. 

Q. He told you that? 

A. Yes, sir. He made the best efforts he could to sell 
the stone and couldn’t find a purchaser. 

Q. Was the question of selling stone discussed before the 
wall was removed ? 

A. We were told that it would cost so much money to 
remove the wall. 

Q. How long after you decided officially by vote to re- 
move that wall was the wall removed ? 

A. Well, that the records will show. It was quite a 
while, I fancy, because we were digging out gravel, earth 
from the bridle paths at that time, and widening the space for 
tree planting, and that was done from time to time. So I 
don’t know how long it was. The records will show that. 

Q. Did it occur to the Commissioners that the removal of 
that wall was a matter of immediate necessity ? 

- A. No, because we had been considering it for some time. 

Q. And might have done it at any time ? 

A. Yes, but the question of the cheapest method of dis- 
posing of this earth near by was what led to it at that time. 

(. What was done with the earth? 

A. Used for forming the slope to the shore. 

Q. And all the earth at that time was utilized properly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you understand what was done with the 
stone taken from the wall, when the wall was destroyed ? 

A. I understood that it was put in the pond. 

Q. Can you conceive of any reason for putting it there, ? 

A. Only what I understood from Mr. Pettigrew, that that 
was the cheapest and. best way to dispose of it. 

In your opinion was there any possible advantage to 
be derived to the city from putting it in the pond ? 

A. To make a slope to the shore. It is quite deep there. 

Q. Do you understand that that was systematically 
dumped into that lake there ? 
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A. I don’t know how systematically it was dumped, but 
I know that it was considered that it would be of assistance 
in forming the slope of the shore. 

Q. Do you know anything about the depth of that lake ? 

A. Ionly know what I have been told, what I have seen 
with the eye. 

Q. Have you any idea from what you have seen with the 
eye, and what you have been told, as to what the depth is on 
the outskirts of that lake ? 

A. Iam told that it is quite deep at that place. 

Q. What was told to you by an engineer, or by Superin- 
tendent Pettigrew, that would lead you to suppose that that 
stone would assist in making a slope? 

A. ILonly know what he told me, that it would assist, 
that it would cost the city money to cart it away, and that 
the cheapest thing to do was to put it in the pond. 

Q. Now, as far as you know, Mr. Stratton, is there a 
drop of six feet in that lake, or does it slope off? 

A. Ishould not want to give my opinion on that. 

Q@. Do you know of any work put in by engineers or 
anybody to utilize these stones for the purpose of making a 
slope ? 

A. At the time? : 

Q. At the time it went into the lake? 

A. That I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know of any public need for making a slope 
there ? , 

A. Well, the idea was to slope the shore back to the path. 
That is all I know. 

@. Yes; but as I understand it from your testimony the 
stone actually went into the water ? 

Petes. 

Q. Well, do you know personally that it was necessary 
to have any slope? 

A. I only know what the superintendent told me. 

Q. Would you say there was not a slope there at the time 
the stone was thrown in? 

A. Idon’t know as I understand exactly what you are 
endeavoring to get at. Iam not an expert on the construction 
of the slopes of shores. 

@. I understand that. 

A. I simply repeat what I said before, that I was told 
that the putting of that stone in would be of some assistance 
in forming the slope back to the shore, in connection with the 
shore of the pond. 
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Q. Then Mr. Pettigrew actually and formally informed 
your Commission that he was going to make that disposition 
of that particular stone taken from that wall. 

That he was going to put it into the pond; yes. 

And did your Commission, as a body, authcrize that? 
Well, the vote will be on record, whatever it was. 
But as you recall it? 

Probably the details of it were not in the vote. 

I simply desire the committee to understand this. 
As you recall it, you made no objection to the throwing of 
the stone taken from the wall into the pond ? 

A. That is a matter of detail that we should leave to the 
superintendent, trusting to his knowledge and to his desire 
to save the city money. 

Q. Still, there are certain things, Mr. Stratton, that you 
would not consent to have the superintendent do? 

A. Certainly. But if we passed a vote to have a thing 
done, we would leave the details to him, as an experienced 
man, one chosen for that very purpose. 

Q. That is, you have relied entirely on Mr. Pettigrew as 
to what was to be done? 

A. In the details of the work. 

@. In the details of the work. Now, in the matter of 
trees, Mr. Stratton, —has that matter engaged the attention 
of your Commission, the removal of trees ? 

A. It has. 

Q. Has your Commission as a body considered any 
particular section of our park system that might be altered, 
upon the suggestion of Professor Sargent? 

A. In regard to the trees. 

@. The trees particularly I refer to now ? 

A. We have advised with him generally in regard to tree 
planting and in regard to tree cutting. 

Q. Now, with whom else have you advised, Mr. Stratton 
—or with whom else has your Board advised ? 

A. We have considered Professor Sargent as the most 
learned man in arboriculture on this continent, if not in 
the world. So that was sufficient for us. 

Q. Yes, I know; but there were other experts in arbori- 
culture in this section of the country ? 

A. But we felt that we must choose one expert, because 
if we had two they might constantly conflict. 

Q. I understand; but his services are entirely gratuitous ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Now, has any other expert volunteered his services ? 
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A. None that we knew to be an expert. We had a hear- 
ing, which a great many people attended who differed from 
Professor Sargent in regard to the cutting of trees; but I don’t 


‘remember any one there that professed to be an expert in 


arboriculture. 

@. Well, have you taken any pains to consult with any 
other expert ? 

A. No; we chose our expert and were satisfied with 
him. 

Q. Now, is this a fact, so far as you have personally 
observed, that the ideas of Professor Sargent on landscape 
gardening have differed materially from those of Prof. Fred- 


eric Law Olmstead ? 


\ 


A. No, not materially, — in some particulars. 

@. You cannot say, of your own personal knowledge, 
whether certain constructions made in the plans of Professor 
Olmstead have been entirely removed by order of Professor 
Sargent? 

A. I-ean only recall one alteration that we made at Pro- 
fessor Sargent’s suggestion in Mr. Olmstead’s plans. Pro- 
fessor Sargent has always professed great admiration for Mr. 
Olmstead. 

@. And that.was where — this particular change? 

A. That particular change was in changing what was 
planned to be the ‘“‘ Greeting” at Franklin Park, over by the 
refectory near Blue Hill avenue. A very expensive plan 
had been made by Mr. Olmstead, which would cost, I think, 
between $200,000 and $300,000, for a great concourse for 
carriages, driving on two wide roads. This, at Professor 
Sargent’s suggestion, we changed into a glade, a grass covered 
retreat, which we thought would be a good place for picnics 
and a playground for children. 

Q. You don’t mean to say, Mr. Stratton, that, as between 
the ideas of Professor Sargent and Mr. Olmstead upon that 
question, the element of expense entered into it? 

A. Well, that of course entered into it, in our feeling of 
satisfaction with the change. 

Q. Well, what was the state of that “Greeting” there, 


as to completion, as to progress ? 


A. It was simply a large lot of broken stone there, as I 
remember it. 

Q. Well, as you remember it, Mr. Seton. how far has 
Professor Olmstead’s idea been carried out ? 

A. Only so far as putting certain layers of stone on the 
ground. 
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Q. Well, what expense had been involved to the city in 
the matter of the laying out according to Professor Olmstead's 
ideas ? 

A. I couldn’t tell the exact amount laid out there. 

@. Well, it had been considerable ? 

A. I eouldn’t say, but certainly only a small part of the 
planned expense. 

Cr Weenel suppose your Board as a body went into that 
question ? 

Jo oP 

Q. And it was the opinion of the majority of the Board 
that this change should be made ? 

Ao eS 

Q. Do you remember whether or not that vote was 
unanimous ? 

A. My recollection is that it was. 

Q. And they have made that at present into what? 

A. What I calla glade. It is covered with grass ; a lawn. 

Q. Well, beyond its feature as landscape gardening, has 
it any value? 

A. Yes, because it can be used for picnics, and for chil- 
dren to play on. 

(). Yes, I understand, but Professor Olmstead’s idea con- 
templated some actual value as a park? 

A. Well, his idea was to have these large roads made, 
which would be a great expense to maintain, where people in 
carriages might meet and greet as they do in Hyde Park, or 
perhaps Central Park. 

Q. He wanted to make a metropolitan feature in connec- 
tion with that system there ? 

A. Wanted to make a place for the carriage people. 

Q. Whether or not your Board considered it necessary or 
desirable in our park system ? 

A. Didn’t consider it necessary, and thought it would be 
a great improvement to the eye, and a great saving, of course, 
in maintenance, to turn it into a grassy lawn, instead of hav- 
ing those wide roads. 

: Q. But, as far as the Board was concerned, you relied 
entirely upon the opinion of Professor Sargent ? 

A. Well, we had our own opinion. We were guided, of 
course, by the opinion of Professor Sargent. 

Q. Professor Sargent represented your opinion on that? 

A. He guided our opinion. 

Q. Now, take our park system— take the North End 
Park, for instance, are there any privileges to be granted 
there? I mean by that, commercial or mercantile privileges 
to be given to anybody ? 
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A. The North End beach and piers ? 

Q. Yes, take that, for instance ? 

A. I don’t remember any commercial privilege having 
been granted there. 

@. Well, to come to Marine Park, there are some there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And one of these is the boating privilege ? 

A. Yes, all over the parks. 

@. And who, at the present time, holds the privilege for 
letting boats in our park system? 

A. Well, it is a company called, I think, — it is a name 
like the “ Park Boat Service Company,” — something of 
that sort. 

Q. Well, you understand that the largest stockholder, or 
the one most heavily interested in that, is Mr. Sheldon ? 

A. He certainly has some interest. What it is I don’t 
know. 

@. Well, he has an interest at the present time ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And that Mr. Sheldon is the man you have previously 
referred to as responsible, in a measure, for that disaster ? 

Pee 68. 

Q. Which caused the appointment of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Po ..,.\ es. 

Q. Now what does Mr. Sheldon or his company pay for 
the privilege of letting boats in our park system? 

A. I should have to get the contract, and I would have 
asked to have it brought here, if it had been suggested to me. 

Q. Well, if you will bring it at the next hearing ? 

A. I will. 

@. There is, however, some consideration paid ? 

A. Yes, but my recollection is that it is something very 


slight. The whole thing is experimental and the contract 


was made before I was on the Board, but I think it has since 
been modified, since I have been on the Board. 

Q. Well, it is certainly of sufficient importance to en- 
gage your attention somewhat since you have been on the 
Board. 

| >. Oh, yes. 

Q. And this man, or somebody, has held the privilege 
for a period of how long? 

A. Well, certainly four years. 

Q. Then it cannot be said at the present time that it is 
experimental? 

A. No,— yes; I think it can still be said at the present 
time that it is largely experimental, whether he is going to 
make any money out of it. 
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Q. Well, this man or his company has continued there 
four years, as far as you know ? 

A. Yes, but I think they have been going on one leg for 
for some time. I am sorry — if I had known beforehand on 
what I was going to be questioned I would have been glad 
to bring in that contract, or any other papers. 

Q. Well, I wish you would bring in the contract. 

A. Iwill, at the next hearing. 

Q. Now, what privileges are there at City Point, Marine 
Park ? 

A. Marine Park privileges have been leased to Mr. Bow. 

(. And what is his business ? 

A. Restaurant keeper. 

Q. . And has Mr. Bow privileges in any other part of our 
park system ? 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. What does he pay for his privileges? 

A. There, again, I want to see the lease. He pays a cer- 
tain percentage over a certain amount of his gross receipts. 

Q. Well, has that amounted, as bai recall it, to anything 
material to the city ? 

AS aN GO, | 

Q. It has not? Who is supposed to examine, to audit, 
the accounts of Mr. Bow? 

A. Our accountant. 

Q. And he is Mr. 

A. And our superintendent — between them they do it. 
Mr. Lawrence is our accountant. 

@. Well, it rests between Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Law- 
rence, as to what is to come to the city from the proceeds ? 

Ac Yes. 

(. And personally you don’t know what the proceeds 
have been to the city ? 

A. No. 

Q. What I mean by that is, have they been material ? 

A. All that information I will be very glad to furnish 
you. I know that what has come to the city has been very 
small indeed. 

@. Isuppose, Mr. Stratton, the matter of the purchase of 
loam and the purchase of stone would be a matter with which 
your purchasing agent would be the most familiar ? 

A. With the matters of loam and stone I should think 
the superintendent would be most familiar. 

Q. ‘Well, what are the duties of your purchasing agent? 

A. Well, he purchases such things as shovels and picks, 
a thousand and one little things that are needed in the man- 
agement of the parks. 


— 
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Q. Well, can you suggest to the committee why the pur- 
chase of loam and stone, which form really the larger part of 
your purchases, should not: be comprehended within the 
duties of the purchasing agent? 

A. Well, the superintendent would be a better man to 
answer that than myself. A general notice is given out. 
Loam and stone are things that come more within the super- 
intendent’s knowledge, I would suppose. 

@. Why more than shovels? 

A. Well, they come in bulk while the others are pur- 
chased from time to time in little quantities. 

Q. Now, what is the salary of the purchasing agent ? 

A. My recollection is that it is $1,200 a year. 

Q. And he is confined, as far as the discharge of his 
duties is concerned, to your office? 

To his own office. 

Well, I mean to the Commissioners’ office ? 

Yes, to the Commissioners’ office. 

You succeeded whom upon the Board ? 

General Walker. 

It is not particularly material, but did he die while a 
Park Commissioner ? 

A. No; he died on the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library. 

Q. Now, how much time is devoted by you, Mr. Stratton, 
to the business of the Park Department? 

A. Well, that is rather a hard thing to say — a great deal 
more than I like to give. There are a thousand and one 
calls I have, by telephone or personally, and I have things 
coming up every day that are very hard to calculate. 

Q. Well, you do give.it all the time you think is _ 
required ? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. And while you have been in this position you have 
depended upon the superintendent for the carrying out of the 
superintendent’s work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you have gone along the same lines in that 
direction with every official appointed under you? 

es GF 

Q. Then you have no means of knowing personally that 
any man does any thing but his duty? 

A. Except when it is called to our attention. 

Q. Well, does that occur often, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Yes, we have complaints made from time to time. 

Q. For instance, do you recall any recent complaint 
against any of your subordinates ? . 


©>Ope> 
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A. The most of those complaints, you know, I oopEe 
would go to the superintendent. 

Q. Most of them go to the superintendent ? 

A. All his subordinates would probably go to him. 

Q. I know; but do you recall any complaints that have 
come to you regarding the superintendent’s department, for 
instance ? 

A. I don’t recall any recent ones. 

Q. Well, what was the last complaint that you recall, 
Mr. Stratton ? 

A. I would rather look at my letter-book and refresh my 
memory in that way. 

Q. I don’t expect you to go into the details of work since 
you have been a Commissioner, but I mean anything that is 
conspicuous in your mind at the present time? 

A. I certainly don’t recall now any recent complaints to 
the superintendent ? 

Q. Well, do you recall any complaint that was anything 
material, during your administration, against any branch 
under your commission ? 

A. We have complaints of different pieces of work that 
we have undertaken. 

@. Well, do you mean by that, Mr. Stratton, of the man- 
ner in which the work has been conducted, or the idea of 
performing the work at all ? 

A. It is generally the idea of performing the work. : 

@. And it is your policy to give any hearings to those 
protesting against a certain line of work ? 

A. Certainly. We intend to hear everybody personally, 
and, if itis of sufficient importance, to appoint a special time 
for all those interested to come and make their complaints. 

Q. Well, is the chairman of that Commission the one 
who is generally constituted the one to hear complaints and 
pass upon their importance or unimportance ? 

A. Well, it is generally his lot to be the one, yes. 

@. The Chairman? Then it rests with you entirely 
whether a hearing shall be given upon a protest or not? 

A. No; but I should be very reluctant not to give a hear- 
ing, and I don’t think where any one has asked for a hearing 
it has been refused him. I should be very sorry to think 
any one has asked for a hearing, and I had not givenit. I 
don’t recall any such case. 

Q. On the matter, Mr. Stratton, of giving out contracts 
for building in your department — who has charge of that? 

A. Well, all contracts over a certain amount have to be 
advertised. 
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Q. Well, I am now referring to advertised proposals. 
<A. The advertisements are inserted in the daily papers, 

and the bids are deposited in the lock-box, the key of which 
is in the Mayor’s office. The Mayor’s clerk or some one 
from the Mayor’s office comes out and the box is unlocked 
and the bids are opened. 

Q. Well, itis your custom when advertising for these 
proposals to insert the provision that any or all bids may be 
rejected ? 

eis 1 CS. 

Q. Now what building have you done within your admin- 
istration — or rather, I should say, since you have been a 
member of that Commission ? 

A. Well, the last one was an administration building in 
Franklin park. 

Q. What kind of a building, or for what purpose used ? 

A. A building for the storage of materials and machinery; 
sheds and repair shops, and so on. 

@. To whom was the contract awarded, if you remem- 
ber ? 

A. I really couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, do you remember sitting at any hearing at which 
proposals were heard ? 

A. I forget whether I was present when the bids were 
opened or not. I think I was. 

@. How long ago was that? 

A. Must have been some time in the autumn last year. 
The records would show. 

@. You don’t recall who the contractor was ? 

A. Ido not. 

@. What other buildings have been constructed within 
two years that you have passed upon in Franklin Park? 

A. I don’t remember anything else in Franklin Park. 

Q. Well, do you remember some controversy over a bid 
rejected, offered by a firm named Donovan ? 

A. I recollect some rejection of all the bids and a read- 
vertising. It seems to me it was in connection with those 
jobs. 

@. And do you recall whether all the bids were rejected, 
and whether there was a readvertisement ? 

A. No, I do not. The records would show, or should 
show. 

Q. Youremember now that there was a readvertisement ? 

A. I have an indistinct recollection that there was a re- 
jection of all the bids and a readvertisement. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the secrecy of those bids 
is absolutely maintained by your Commission ? 
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A. I should be very sorry if it were not. I certainly en- 
deavor to have it so. 

Q. Who has charge of handling the bids ? 

A. After the box is unlocked the bids are ordinarily 
opened by the Secretary, in our presence. 

Q. That is Mr. Clarke? 

AL sah és, 3 

@. And what would lead the Commission to determine 
whether certain bids were to be rejected and another lot of 
bids to be received, after readvertising ? 

A. Well, it would be some mistake in the original speci- 
fications — one reason would be a mistake in the original ad- 
vertisement, the original specifications. 

@. And what might another reason be ? 

A. Well, such reasons as would suggest themselves to 
you about as readily as to me—if we felt that there had 
been any cheating we would certainly rejeet all the bids. 
But I don’t recall any such case having happened. 

Q. How could there be any cheating in the matter of 
bids ? 

A. Iam told that such things occur. 

Q. You require great care and secrecy in the handling of 
bids, don’t you? 

A. Well, I suggest, perhaps, collusion between bidders. 
I understood that you wished me to make a’hypothetical 
suggestion, and I am doing so. 

@. But, calling on your memory, you don’t recall any- 
thing of the kind in this case? 

A. I don’t recall anything of the kind in this case. 

@. Do you recall any other reason —not putting a 
hypothetical question — such as would induce your Commis- 
sion to reject a set of bids? 

A. It would only be some mistake in the original adver- 
tisement contract, a technical matter. 

@. Or where you heard of some collusion between 
bidders ? 

A. Yes; but [ don’t recall anything like that, collusion 
between bidders. 

(Q. And personally you don’t recall this Donovan case ?- 

A. No, I don’t, but I would be glad to refresh my 
memory, if you would like to have me do so. 

Q. I wish you would consult the record. Do you know 
Mr. Shea, James B. Shea ? | 

A. Oh, yes. 

A. And do you come in personal contact with Mr. Shea 
at all? 

A. Very seldom. 
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Q. Well, is it in the hne of his duty to — 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Pardon me, Mr. Stratton — 
has your Secretary got the books here? 

A. I don’t know. I did not receive anything but a 
request to appear myself, and I don’t know that any intima- 
tion has been given us that the records were wanted, or we 
would have brought them. 

Q. Iwas going to say, in order to avoid reiteration of 
evidence, that it might be well to have the books here, so 
that these questions can be answered correctly. 

A. It would shorten matters a good deal if we could 
have the records here. 

Mr. Lunpy.— I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have been, perhaps, devoting a little too much time to ascer- 
taining about the memory of Mr. Stratton. But my object 
in putting Mr. Stratton on the stand was not to get correct 
knowledge of the workings of the department, but to find 
out exactly how much he knows of what he should know as 
a Park Commissioner. By taking the books, of course I 
shall obtain the accurate information. Perhaps, as I say, I 
have devoted a little too much time to that line, and I trust 
that the committee will pardon me. But my idea is to get 
from Mr. Stratton what he knows from his experience as a 

member of this Commission—not what the Park Depart- 
ment actually has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will sroveel: then. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your Commission, Mr. Stratton, 

-sits as a body, I presume, on the question of all purchases of 
land for park purposes ? 

mm, . Yes. 

Q. And do yourecall what large or what material pur- 
chases of land you made for the park system during the 
year 1897 ? 

A. There couldn’t have been any —the only large taking 
would be over the Strandway, as I remember, over what we 
eall Old Harbor, I think. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not that was taken from 
individual owners ? 

ag Yes. 

Q. It was? And do you remember under what system 
you worked in obtaining that land? I mean what your 
process of taking it was? 

A. We made the taking and, I think; afterwards settled 
or endeavored to settle with the owners. 

Q. You took it under the right of eminent domain ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, is it the custom of the Park Commissioners or 
of the proper officials of the department to consult with the 
owners before their land is taken under the right of eminent 
domain ? 

A. That depends on circumstances — depends a good 
deal on who the owners are. 

@. Well, why? 

A. Because if we think there is likely to be a change in 
the ownership if we begin talking about it, we proceed very 
quickly. 

Q. Well, what do you mean by there being likely to be a 
change in the ownership? 

A. Well, if somebody gets word that the Park Depart- 
ment is going to take some land they may get.a bond from 
the owner of the land. 

@. Well, why should one owner receive that information 
any more than another one ? 

A. That is more than I can tell you. 

Q. Well, what leads to that suspicion on your part? 

A. Because I have heard of such cases. 

@. I know; but you would be as likely to hear of it in 
one instance as another ? 

A. Once or twice we have heard that land has changed 
hands while we were considering the matter. 

Q. Well, now, has that actually occurred in the trans- 
action of any real estate deal in which the Park Commis- 
sioners have been interested, that it has changed hands during 
the process of the transaction, the transfer, that you recall? 

A. Ishould say there was one case that I can recall. 

Q. Yes, and that occurred when ? 

A. And I should have said it.was this very same taking 
over the Strandway, which we tried to make with great 
celerity and secrecy. 

Q. And how much of that land that you took at the 
Strandway was involved in this transfer ? 

A. Well, that would be hard to say. 

Q. Well, it wasn’t the entire amount that you took? 

A. Oh, no, not at all. 

(2: But some part ? 

Aw Yés, 

Q. Now do you recall who owned the land at the time 
when it was proposed to take it ? 

A. No; I do not. | 

Q. Well, did you afterwards take that same piece of land? 

A. Well, we took it, you know, and later, when we took 
it we found out that it had been transferred, that somebody 
had a bond of it, or something of that sort. 
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Q. Well, how did that affect the city of Boston ? 

A. Well, I hope the city didn’t pay anything more for 
it than it otherwise would have done, but the chances are 
always that you can make a better bargain with an original 
owner than with somebody who has to be paid a profit over 
his price. 

Q. Ido not ask you exactly as to figures, but do you re- 
member on that transaction whether the city paid more or 
less than the assessed valuation for that property ? 

A. Iam afraid that I don’t recollect a case since I have 
been on the Board where the city has paid anything less 
than the assessed valuation of the property. 

Q. Well, do you recall any cases where the city has paid 
considerably more than the assessed valuation ? 

A. LIregret to say that I do recall cases where the city 
has paid considerably more than the assessed valuation. 

@. Well, by order of the Court or by a vote of your 
Commission? — 

A. Where there has been such a case I think almost 
universally we have referred the matter to the Law Depart- 
ment — where the price has seemed to us, where the price 
was considerably in excess of the assessed valuation. 

Q. Mr. Stratton, do you recall a single case in which the 
Park Commission itself has passed upon the question of the 
purchase of land, or the payment for the purchase of land, 
or the taking of land, where the price asked by the owner 
was in excess of the assessed valuation ? 

A. You ask me if the Commission of itself has paid a 
price in excess of the assessed valuation ? 


oO: Yes. 
A. Yes, we have done so. 
Q. You have? 

» A. Yes. 


Q. Now, how excessive? I don’t mean the exact figures, 
but what would appear to you, personally, as excessive ? 

A. Well, I can recollect the time when we took the 
playground at the corner of Columbus avenue and Camden 
street, where we paid 15 per cent., I think, in excess of the 
assessed valuation. | 

Q. Well, did you consider that a fair profit, a good profit, 
or an excessive profit for the owner ? 


A. Oh, I thought we got the land cheap. 
Q. You thought you got the land cheap ? 
pan Yes. 

~Q. You thought you got the land cheap? 
A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. 


From whom did you purchase it ? 
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A. From quite a number of parties. We purchased the 
interior land, I should think from twenty or more _par- 
ties, and the exterior land was owned by the heirs of William 
Rotch and by the Boston Elevated Railway Company. 

Q. And do you remember having any consultation with 
the owners on the question of the taking of that property ? 

A. Yes, we did— that is, where we thought we could 
deal with the owners. 

Q. Where you thought you could do business with the 
owners ? 

A. Yes, sir. ~ 

(. And you did business with all the owners ? 

A. No, because with twenty or thirty we considered our- 
selves fortunate in having somebody who was able to get 
their signatures to an option. 

Q. Now, as an ordinary thing, Mr. Stratton, what do you 
think of 15 per cent. over the assessed valuation? I mean 
by that, what kind of profit do you consider that ? 

A. Well, of course, as you know, the assessed valuation 
is a matter entirely by itself. 

(J. Yes, that is true. 

A. It may be in excess of the real value ot the land or it 
may be below it. But our experience is, in the City of Bos- 
ton, that the assessed valuation is not in excess of the real 
value of the land, and our experience I think is the same 
with that of all bodies that take by eminent domain, that we 
are obliged to pay more than where you can go to an owner 
and bargain for his land. 

Q. That is the playground on the corner of Camden 
street and — 

A. Columbus avenue. 
@. How near to that is the nae playground ? 
A. Well, of anysize? Idon’t know whether the Fellows- 


street playground is, but I should think it is almost the near- | 


est, but it is a very small one. 

Q. That is the néarest? Aren’t the Fens nearer than 
that? Of course, that, strictly speaking, is not a play- 
eround ? 

A. No, that is not, strictly speaking, a playground. I 
guess the Common is nearest to that. 

Q. Well, where you have an open space, an open ground, 
you don’t deem it absolutely necessary to take any other 
piece of ground within a reasonable distance’ and call that 
distinctly a playground, do you? 

A. We don’t wish to take playgrounds near each other, 
because there are so many different sections of the city that 
need them. 
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How many playgrounds have you got in Dorchester ? 
I think Dorchester has got its full share. 

And perhaps a little more? 

Yes. 

Now, take that part of Dorchester embraced within 
the ward lines, say, of Ward 24,—are you familiar with 
that ? 


= Ob Ore 


A. Well, reasonably well familiar with it. 

Q. There is a playground in Franklin Field, of course? 

ie) Yes. 

@. Now, state the nearest one to that. 

Bux Well, I should say the nearest one would be either 

the Christopher Gibson or that little one at Ashmont. 

Q. Now, there you have three. Isn’t there another one 
within a short distance of either one of these three ? 

A. Ishould say the one we have taken at Savin Hill, 
yes, — I don’t know the exact distance from Savin Hill to 
the Christopher Gibson. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, as you recall it, within how great 
or small a radius are these four playgrounds confined ? 

A. I really should want to measure it on the map. ‘I am 
a very poor hand at giving distances. One of those wall 
maps of the city should have the playgrounds marked on it 

(At this point a map was produced and consulted). 


Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, we have one at Franklin Field ? 
A. Yes; and we have the Christopher Gibson. 

@. Then we have one here at Wells avenue? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the other at Savin Hill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 


Now, which of those playgrounds —I mean, of 
course, aside from Franklin Field — was taken by your com- 
mission first ? 

A. The first one we took since I have been on the board 
was the Christopher Gibson. 

Q. Have all those three playgrounds been taken since 
you have been a member of the Park Commissioners ? 

A. The Christopher Gibson is one, the one at Savin Hill, 
and the one at Neponset; yes. 

@. (By Alderman CopMAN.) The one at Neponset was 
the first one taken. 

A. Was that taken before the Gibson ? 

@. The Gibson was year before last, and the one at Ne- 
ponset was taken before that ? 

A. I daresay that is right, ale that the one at Neponset 
was taken first. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Which was taken first ? 

A. Alderman Codman thinks it was the one at Neponset, 
and I think quite likely he is right, too. 

Q. Now, approximately, how large is that players at 
Neponset ? 

A. Well, I am a very poor hand at caloulauag areas. 

Alderman COoDMAN. — Twenty acres. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) About twenty acres. And why 
was that ground taken at Neponset? In other words, was it 
upon petition ? 

A. My own recollection is that the Board of Aldermen 
and the Common Council appropriated the money for it and 
asked us to take it. 

Q. To take that particular piece of ground ? 

A. That particular piece of ground ; yes. 

@. What has been done gcd your administration to 
improve that ground ? 

A. Simply filling. 

Q. Well, that ground is not completely filled yet, is it, 
Mr. Stratton ? 

A. I think it needs something more. 

Q. And there has been considerable money expended by 
your commission to improve that ground ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you have any voice in the taking of that? 

A. Ithink not. I think we were directed to take it by 
the City Council —at least, requested by the Mayor and 
City Council to take it. 

Q. I know, but whether, as a matter of fact, you have 
some voice in the taking of land, even under an order? 


Asm oN Gs seir: 

Q. Well, did you agree to take that, as you remember ? 
Ar -Ohs'yes. 

(J. And it appeared to you to be a suitable place? 

AR ae Y OS 

Q. Then your judgment and the judgment of the ] Mayor 


and of the united bodies of the City Council agreed? 

JA Mees: 

Q. Well, did you see that land personally? 

At) Yes. 

Q. And did that land appear to you to be the proper 
place for a playground ? 

A. I don’t know that I should have selected it myself, 
but having been requested by the City Council and by the 
Mayor, we thought it was best to take it. 

Q. Well, of course, you have no means of knowing what 
the views of the other members of the commission were ? 
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A. No, except, of course, that we took it as a body. 

Q. Yousimply took it then, upon suggestion ? 

ms Y eS. 

Q. At the present time, what do you think of that as a 
playground ? 

A. Ithinkit is a good taking. We got the land there 
cheap, but, of course, it has been expensive filling it. 

Q. Now, I will ask you this— has the profit made by 
taking that land at the figure at. which you got it been com- 
mensurate with the expense to which you have been obliged 
to go to place it in anything like fit condition since ? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. You would say it had? 

Ee Yes. 

Q. And how long do you calculate that it will take your 
commission to make that a proper playground ? 

A. Ishouldn’t think it would take more than this season, 
if we get the money. 

(. And you have been how long filling it ? 

A. Probably a couple of years. . 

Q. And you think after that time and the expense that 
has been devoted to it, that it will be a profitable investment 
to the city after it is filled ? 

im. Yes. 

Q. Do you know who owned that land ? 

A. It was owned, I should think by six or eight different 
people, certainly, — perhaps more. 

Q. Do you recall any of them ? 

A. Iremember that Mr. Blackwell was one. 

@. Yes. Who else? 

A. My recollection is, some people by the name of Pratt, 
no relatives of the commissioner. 

Q. Why do you say “no relatives of the commissioner ?” 

A. I thought, perhaps, as you were investigating us, that 
you would like to know the facts ? 

(. Did any commissioner recommend the taking of that 
land ? 

A. Idon’t know,I am sure. The order came to us from 
the City Council — that is all I know. 

Q. And that was your first idea of that? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. Now, to come to the Wells avenue place, — that is 
the most recent taking ? 

A. Savin Hill, I think, is the most recent. 

Q. Well, to come to Savin Hill — that was taken by right 
of eminent domain, of course ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. And, as you recall it off-hand, what was paid for 
that? I mean —I suppose you get my idea—the excess 
over the assessed valuation in percentage ? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t tell you exactly, but it was con- 
siderably in excess of the tax valuation. 

Q. It was? 

A. It was. | 

Q. And that was given without litigation —the price 
was given ? 

Yes. 

. And your commission voted to pay it? 

A. Yes. We dealt with the Worthington heirs. 

Q. And with them directly? 

Bee LOS. 

(. Now, do you recall whether or not there was a peti- 
tion for that playground ? 

A. Ido not. 

(. Well, you would know it if ‘there was any substantial 
petition for a playground there, wouldn’t you? 

A. I don’t recall. What particularly interested us and 
the Mayor was that there was a bathing beach there. 

Q. Then you got this upon the suggestion of His Honor 
the Mayor? 

A. Ithink he was particularly interested in it. I forget 
in what way it first came to our knowledge. 

(. In other words, the Park Commission was told to take 
this? Is that so? 

A. No; it was suggested to us. 

Q. Well, was there any considerable inquiry into the 
suggestion as to taking it? 

A. Oh, yes; we considered it for some time. 

Q. Then that taking was perfectly satisfactory to your 
Board, unanimously ? 

Ai. (Mes. 

Q. And the mere fact that you had to pay something 
ereatly in excess, aS you say, of the assessed valuation, did 
not retard you in taking it? 

. No; because we were paying what the land was 
worth. 


Q. In that case to the Worthington heirs? 

Ae 6s. 

@. To come to Wells avenue, when did you take that? 
A. That was taken, I should say, about a year ago. 

Q. How much is tiene there? Do you know? 

A. Not much more than an acre, — may be an acre and 
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Q. Why did you take that? 

A. Well, it is near the new high school building there. 

Q. Well, how much land were you empowered to take 
there ? 

A. Well, up to a certain amount in dollars and cents. 
We are unrestricted except as to so many thousands of 
dollars. 

Q. Now, there is a considerable section of vacant land, 
isn’t there, right there ? 

A good deal of vacant land, yes. 

And you took part of one lot, one large lot? 

Part of one ownership, yes. 

Who was the owner of that? 

His name was Costello. 

Which one? 

. Ishould say James J.—Iam not sure. The map 
would show. 

Q@. And did you deal directly with Mr. Costello ? 

A. Yes, but couldn’t make any settlement with him. 

Q. Was there any talk with Mr. Costello about taking the 
whole of that land ? 

A. Irather think he wanted us to take it, but I am not 
sure. 

Q. In what way did he communicate with you? Did he 
send to you or did he come to you? 

A. We didn’t send for him. 

Q. Then, as you recall it, he came to you? 

Aw Yes. 

Q. Then whom did he see — you, or the Commissioners 
as a body? 

A. I don’t recall— probably wrote to us and saw the 
secretary, but didn’t see me. 

~Q. Did you have any petition from residents of the neigh- 
borhood to take that ? 

A. No, I don’t recollect any. 

Q. How was it suggested to the Commission that that 
playground should be taken ? 

‘A. My recollection is that it was through the Mayor. 

~Q. Now,did the owner of this property, Mr. Costello, 
ever wait on your Commission or any member of your Com- 
mission, to your knowledge, in company with the Mayor? 

A. No. I don’t recollect myself having seen Mr. Cos- 
tello. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What playground is counsel talking 
of now ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — On Wells avenue. 


POPOPOP 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) The second last acquisition of 
the city, is it not? 

A. No, probably the third or fourth — or fifth, really. It 
is one of the early ones we took. 

Q. Whether or not that is paid for yet? 

A. No, it is in suit, I am told. 

Q. Well, do you know that? 

A. Iam very sure it is. 

Q. Do you recall approximately what your Commission 
is willing to pay for that land? 

A. Well, approximately, I am willing to say that I think 
we offered to pay something like twenty-five cents a foot. 

Q. And approximately, do you know what Mr. Costello’s 
demands are for that land? 

A. Something like forty cents a foot, I think. 


Q. Something like forty cents a foot, and you haven’t any 


idea relatively as to the excess of the valuation in the price 
you offered to pay him ? 

A. No, except that we undoubtedly offered something a 
little in excess of the assessed valuation. 

@. Then as you recollect there was no petition to take 
this playground, and it is within a mile at least of the two 
others, is it not? 


Avis Y és! 
(. Practically in one section ? 
GAS AY GR: 


@. And without petition but simply upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Costello or His Honor the Mayor, the Park Commis- 
sion proceeded to take that land ? . 

A. I have told you what governed me. I made the same 


criticism that you have made at the time in regard to its ~- ~ 


nearness to the other playgrounds, but it was a small play- 
ground and it was very handy to the new highschool. That 
was the deciding thing with me. If it had been a larger pur- 
chase I should not have voted for it. 


Q. Well, you took there at least 98,000 feet, didn’t you? 


A. Weli, I had forgotten that it was as large as that. 

@. Well, should you say that there were in the whole lot 
200,000 feet ? 

A. In all that he owns there ? 

(). Yes. 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. It was compact, in one lot? 

A. There were streets plotted through the tract, and we 
may have taken as many feet as you have said. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, did you consider that piece of land 
there, without the strength of a petition behind you, suf- 
ficiently important to your system to take it after the owner 
had failed to agree to what your Commission had considered 
a reasonable figure for it? 

A. My feeling was that, originally, if we hadn’t had the 
other playgrounds it was an excellent place for a playground ; 
but, having these other playgrounds, I debated the matter 
some time myself, personally. But, it being a small play- 
ground, and being near this new high school, I was willing 
to vote for it if the others wanted it. 

Q. Briefly, on principle, you objected to that playground ? 

A. I started in a critical mood. I felt the same objection 
you have expressed, that it was near the other playgrounds, 
_and I thought they had their share in that section. But it 
was a small playground and near a high school, and that de- 
cided me. 

Q. You had not only the objections you have referred to, 

but also objected as a matter of price ? 
_ <A. No, I felt that we should take it and leave it to a jury 
to say what the figures should be, trusting that the jury 
- would say that the figure should be what we aaeuent it 
should be. 

Q. Now, have you received petitions from other sections 
of Dorchester for playgrounds, which you have not granted ? 

A. Yes. I think we have been asked to take a play- 
ground, I should say —I don’t know of any petition for it, 
except perhaps from two or three people — nearer the Lower 
Mills, somewhere nearer the Lower Mills. 

(). Now, the citizens of the Lower Mills are located some 
considerable distance away from any playground? 

A. Yes. I will tell you what has influenced me some- 
what in regard to the Lower Mills. It is that we had given 
a playground there in Dorchester Park, and eventually there 
are the city stone yards there, which are quite near, and 
when the stone is exhausted, that will not be very far away. 
The ‘city could have a large playground there which would 
not cost them anything. 

Q. Well, that isa matter of cost, entirely ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Mr. Chairman, I believe I will suspend 
here and reserve the right to call Mr. Stratton again. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Counsel reserves the right to call you 
again, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. StrAatTron.—I shall be be very glad to come when- 
ever the committee would like to have me. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Would any member of the Committee 
like to ask the Chairman of the Park Commission any ques- 
tions? [No. response.] Mr. Matthews, do you desire to 
ask any questions ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — Not at this time, sir. 

Alderman GERRY. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Stratton a few questions. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Did I understand you 
aright, Mr. Stratton, that you said you had heard that Mr. 
Pettigrew had been discharged from Chicago on account of 
certain things which they did not like out there? 

Pee OSs 

Q. You heard that. I am correct, then, in thinking you 
said that? 

WAN: Yes, 

Q. And was I also correct when I heard, or thought I 
heard, you say you heard that Mr. Pettigrew was about to be 
discharged from Brooklyn? 

A. That was the charge made to me. 

@. That he was about to be discharged ? 

Aa uy ess 

Q. Now, sir, did you think you were justified in engag- 
ing a man to undertake such a task as the spending of 
millions of dollars of the City of Boston’s money, with the 
reputation, according to your statement, of that man? 

A. This was told to me, I think, a year and a half or so, 
or a year, after he had been appointed, and it was not told 
to me in such a way as to give me any confidence in it, I 
having seen Mr. Pettigrew for a year and having known how 
he was considered in Brooklyn. I thought this statement, 
made as it was, from my own knowledge of the man and my 
experience with him, and knowing how he was considered i in 
Brooklyn, was not true. 

Q. I know, but if you were going to hire a clerk to con- 
duct your private business, and you heard there was some- 
thing not quite right about his reputation, do you think you 
would hire a clerk of that kind? 

A. I had already hired him, you know. 

@. And, having hired him, wouldn’t you have dismissed 
him or have looked things up to see what the trouble was 
out there? 

A. If he had been with me for a year and I had acquired 
the greatest confidence in him, and I had seen him in his last 
place and knew that we were regarded with some disfavor 
for having taken him away from there, I should think that 
possibly, knowing how politics are in Chicago, his discharge 
there was for political reasons — as I feel sure that it was. 


a 
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Q. Did you ever investigate and find out what the 
reasons were ? 

A. Idid not. 

Q. Didn’t you consider it your duty, as Chairman of the 
Park Commissioners, where you are putting into the hands 
of aman the spending of as much money as is put into the 
hands of Mr. Pettigrew, to find out about such things ? 

A. The way and manner in which the statement was 
made was not such as to put me on my inquiry, I thought. 

- Q. I know, but according to your account—HI do not, 
make the statement—-there was something, and don’t you 
think it was your duty to find out what it was, in order to 
safeguard your own department? You knew very well that 
he was advising, to say the least, the spending of a great 
deal of money, making contracts and doing a great many 

things where money was involved ? | 

A. I think Doctor Gerry, that if you had been in my 
place you would have done as I did. 

@. I don’t think so. 

A. Pardon me, until I complete my answer. I felt that 
if there was any charge against Mr. Pettigrew and he had 
left his place in Chicago for dishonorable reasons, I should 
have heard of it in some other way than I did, before a year 
after his appointment. 

Q. Well, the way in which you heard it you think made 
a difference ? | 

Bees. 

Q. Well, should not the simple fact of hearing it cause 
you to look into the matter? If it was true, wasn’t it your 
place to find it out, and if it was not true was it not just as 
much your place to find it out ? 

A. Ithink, if you have been in close contact with a 
man for a year and know what his reputation is in the last 
place, that a mere chance, vague accusation made by some- 
body a year after his employment, need not put you on your 
inquiry. I did not consider that it should put me on mine. 

Q. How about the proposed discharge in Brooklyn? 

A. Isgaid that the statement was made to me at the time, 
and, as I knew the contrary to be true in Brooklyn, and that 
they were very reluctant to lose him there, I felt justified in 
not paying further attention to what was said to me at that 
time. 3 

Q. Well, here was a man who had been discharged from 
one place, for political reasons or not, and was about to be 
discharged from another. 
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A. But, as I knew there was a mistake about the second 
place, as I knew that, on the contrary, they were reluctant 
to lose him in Brooklyn, I did not take any stock in what 
was stated as to his being discharged for dishonorable reasons 
from Chicago. 

Q. You did not, then, consider that the statement, as far 
as Brooklyn was concerned, was true ? 

A. It was a mistake. 

.Q. On whose part ? 

A. On the part of the man who gave me the informa- 
tion. 

(). Well, didn’t it seem rather strange to you that there 
should be two such accusations against the same man, in the 
same direction ? 

A. Ihave heard too many accusations against men, in 
the course of my life, Dr. Gerry. Some people, you know, 
are not so careful in the way they make their statements, as 
others, and we are all open to accusations. 

Q. I know; but didn’t you consider that this was a very 
important matter ? 

A. I considered that if our superintendent had a dis- 
honorable past I should have learned of it earlier than this 
from some other source, and in some formal, positive way, 
rather than by a chance remark made by some one who came 
on another errand. 

Mr. Matraews. — While not caring to examine Mr. 
Stratton at this time, reserving the right to do so until coun- 
sel for the other side has disposed of his case, I would lke 
to ak Mr. Stratton one question, upon the line of inquiry that 
Dr. Gerry has opened. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Proceed. 


i 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Do I understand, Mr. Stratton, 
that the same person gave you the alleged information that 
Mr. Pettigrew was about to be removed from Brooklyn who 
gave you the alleged information that he had been discharged 
from Chicago? . 

Ae VY OS: 

Q@. And I understand you to say that you knew the state- 
ment in regard to Brooklyn was false? 

A. I knew it was an erroneous statement. 

@. How did you know that? 

A. Because I read the newspapers and had read the letters 
that were sent here regarding the departure of Mr. Pettigrew 
from Brooklyn. 
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Q. Wasn’t there some criticism on the part of the Brook- 
lyn officials about your Board and Mayor Quincy having 
taken Mr. Pettigrew away from them ? 

A. There was, yes, sir; and the Mayor was quite troubled 
about it, because it looked as though we had gone there and 
been feasted, and had repaid their hospitality by stealing 
their superintendent. 

Q. Were any complaints brought to you from Brooklyn? 

A. There was a letter written to Mr. Hodges. 

Q. From the Mayor of Brooklyn? 

A. By one of the Park Board, if I remember aright. 

@. Do you know whether Mr. Pettigrew was offered a 
larger salary to return to Brooklyn ? 

A. Ihave heard so. I will say, in justice to Mr. Petti- 
grew, in regard to this statement made against him at that 
time, that that is the only time I have ever heard anything 
against his character. 

@. And that was said by a man who, at the same time, 
told you something else about him that you knew was not 
true? 

ma Ys. 

@. And that is the reason why you did not pay much 
attention to this other suggestion of his? 

> Yes. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether or not, after you 
secured the services of Mr. Pettigrew away from the Brook- 
lyn people, Brooklyn offered him a larger salary to return? 

A. I have heard so. 

@. And whether he replied that he was in honor bound 
to remain in the City of Boston, having made arrangements 
with you? 

A. I have been told so. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) The only man who informed you 
that there were charges against Mr. Pettigrew in Brooklyn 
or Chicago did not pretend to speak for himself, did he? 
A. My recollection is that he did not; no. 

Q@. He made certain representations that he invited you 
to look into — is that so? 

A. No; I don’t think he put it that way. He said, 
“You know So and So.” 

Q. And you didn’t know it? 

tee NO. 

Q. But he spoke fora body? You didn’t understand 
him to speak on his own personal responsibility ? 
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A. I beg pardon. I think he made an individual state- 
ment. They came on a particular errand, and in the course 
of the conversation, as they were leaving, he said, in conver- 
sation, “ You know So and So.” — 

Q. But he came to you as the member of a committee? 

Asie: 

Q. And you couldn’t take it for granted that he was 
speaking for himself? 

A. I did take it for granted; perhaps I was wrong. 
Their business was over, and in parting he made a remark 
of that kind. 

Mr. Lunpy. —- That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Call the next witness.: 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Clarke? 
George F. Clarke. 

And you live where ? 

I live on Plymouth street. 

That is in Boston ? 

Yes. 

You are secretary of the Park Commission ? 
Iam. 

What is your salary ? 

$3,000. 

. Now, how long have you been secretary of the Park 
Commission ? 

A. Since 1875 
little while. 

@. Yes. Now, your duties are what, Mr. Clarke? 

A. The usual duties of a secretary, sir. 

Q. You simply record the minutes of meetings held ? 
How much correspondence do you handle? 

A. All the correspondence comes through my hands; 
that is, all papers received at the office and presented to the 
Board. 

Q. They are all presented to the Board? 

A.* Yes. 

Q. And whom have you with you in the office there? 

A. Well, several clerks, a book-keeper, a purchasing 
agent. | 
Q. <A purchasing agent there with you? « 

A. Yes, and another clerk, and a stenographer and type- 
writer. 

Q. The purchasing agent is Mr. Ogden ? 

Ae Yes. 


OP OPOPOPOrO 


not as secretary; as clerk first, for a 
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And how long has Mr. Ogden been there with you? 
Six or seven years; I don’t remember the exact time. 
And the other is Mr. Lawrence ? 

_Mr. Lawrence has heen there since 1884, I think. 
Since 1884? And are you related to Mr. Ogden ? 
No. 

Well, whether or not you know whether one of the 

Mr. Ogdens there is related to the other? 

A. Ido know, yes. 

Q. And what is that relationship ? 

A. Brother. 

. Now, you devote how much time to the duties of your 
office, Mr. Clarke ? 
A. All day, sir. 

Q. All day long —and how much correspondence, figur- 
ing it as an average, do you receive; I.mean, in numbers of 
letters per day? 

A. Four or five — I don’t remember particularly. 

Q. Four or five a day — and is it a part of your business 
to go about the Park System at all? 

or NO, 

Q. Is it a part of your business to have anything to do 
with the Superintendent or any subordinates of the Park 
Commission ? 


OPOoPOore 


ie EN: 
Q. Do you pass upon any of the plans? 
me No. 


Q. Are you taken in consultation with members of the 
Board upon any questions ? 

A. ‘They sometimes ask me with reference to laws and 
such things, that I am posted about. 

@. Then you act, to a certain degree, in the capacity of 
of counsel to the Board — within a certain degree? — 

A. Within a certain degree —I have to find the Acts 
and things of that kind, when the Board asks for them. 

Q. And what else have you to do, Mr. Clarke, besides 
examine this correspondence and refer it to the Board? 

A. I have to answer some letters. 

Q. Well, do you do any original correspondence for the 
Board? ‘That is, I mean, do you write or dictate letters, 
other than those in reply to letters you receive ? 

A. No, no others. 

Q. Youdon’t? Then it would be fair to say that, on 
your estimate, you receive on the average five letters per 
day, that you don’t have to write more than seven a day ? 

A. I don’t say I write them. 
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Q. Well, dictate, I mean? 

A. Or dictate, either. 

Q. It is safe to say that you reply to as many letters as 
you receive? 

A. Most of the letters come before the Board at their 
regular meetings. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, Mr. Clarke, you don’t even 
have the trouble of replying to the letters received ? 

A. Not unless they are referred to me to be replied to. 

Q. And to that amount of work you have mentioned you 
devote your entire time, each day of the week? 

ma. ido. 

@. And what are your office hours? - 

A. Nine o’clock until five. 

Q. Now, Mr. Clarke, are you familiar with any of these 
real estate transactions that I have gone over with Mr. 
Stratton ? 7 

Av. am, 

Q. Now, to take this taking of land on Wells avenue, 
have you ever seen the proprietor of that land yourself? 

A. JI met him once on Court square. 

@. Well, did you ever meet him to have any conversation 
in regard to this land ? 

A. He talked to me about it, yes. 

(. And what was ‘the nature of his remarks upon it? 

A. He asked me what he should do to get a settlement 
with the Board? 

@. And what did you say to him? 

A. I told him to write a letter to the Commissioners. 

@. And did he say to you what the nature of the set- 
tlement was that he desired ? 

A. Well, he suggested, I think, something like forty 
cents that he wanted, and afterwards wrote a letter. 

@. He suggested to you that he be paid —is that it? — 
what he wanted ? 

A. Well, he suggested that he thought that was what 
the land was worth, as I understood him. 

@. Well, did he ask you to make a recommendation to 
any member of the Commission ? 

Arak dNo} 

Q.. Mr. Costello was the owner of this land, I under- 
stand ? 

Yes. 

How long before that had you known Mr. Costello? 
Oh, I had known him several years. 

And you had had many conversations with him? 
No, very few. 


POPOo> 
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Q. Then this conversation concerning this land was 
unusual ? 

A. Quite so. 

@. And your single recommendation to Mr. Costello wa 
to write a letter to the Board? 

A. Or else to see one of the Commissioners. 

Q. Do you know which he did? 

A. He wrote a letter. Whether he saw a Commissioner 
I don’t know. He may have done both. 

Q. You didn’t see him hold a conversation with any 
Commissioner ? | 

ae No. 

@. And you can state accurately that the matter is now 
in litigation ? 

A. Just where it was. The land was taken, and he has 
a claim for damages. 

Q. Do you have anything to say about the granting of 
privileges in different parts of the Park System? 

a NO. 

@. You were there, of course, when Mr. Pettigrew was 
appointed ? 

A. I was, yes. 

Q. Do you recall this delegation that waited upon. Mr. 
Stratton, or members of the Board, in regard to Mr. Petti- 
grew ? 

A. I saw nothing of them at all. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that? 

A. No. 

Q. As Secretary, has anything ever passed through your 
hands that would lead you to suppose that Mr. Pettigrew 
was not a proper person for that position ? 

A. Nothing whatever. 

@. Have you received complaints against him ? 

No, sir. _ 

Q. Now, do you handle the complaints that are for- 
warded in regard to certain changes in the Park system ? 

A. Complaints? I have all the papers, yes. 

Q. And during the past year, Mr. Clarke, how many 
hearings have been granted on complaints, approximately ? 

A. Idon’t remember. I can have the facts for you. 

Q. But you do recall that there were certain hearings 
given ? 

mui Yes, 

Q. And do you recall any decision arrived at by the 
Commissioners favorable to the petitioners or complainants ? 

A. I don’t think so—I don’t remember. 
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@. Don’t think there ever was ? 

A. Yes, there was one—I beg pardon. There was a 
question of opening a passageway in a wall at Franklin Park, 
or keeping a driveway open. 

Q. That request was granted? 

A. That request was granted. 

Q. Now, do you know exactly what the relation of Pro- 
fessor Sargent is to the Board of ‘Park Commissioners ? 

A. I don’t know of any relation. 

Q. How often does Professor Sargent appear at aor 
office there ? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q. And do you know of any suggestions coming from | 
the Professor that are not brought by him personally ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Youdo not? Then so far as you know, every sug- 
gestion or every complaint that has been made by Professor 
Sargent he has made personally to the Board? 

A. I don’t know of any other way. 

@. Have you received any complaints concerning corners 
in the Park Department ? 

Avro O. 

Q. None at all? 

A. I don’t remember any now. 

(. Have you noted, from any cause at all, any lack of 
discipline in any branch of the Park Department’ ? 

Pe NO 

Q. None of those matters have been brought to your 
attention, if there be any. ~ 

A. Any lack of discipline ? 

i Famer eee 

A. I haven’t heard of any — that is, so far as I remember 
now. 

Q. Does the superintendent of the park system appoint 
his underlings directly ? 

A. He appoints them, yes. 

Q. And is the Park Commission apprised of such appoint- 
ments by the superintendent ? 

A. He is authorized by the Board to make appointments 
when they are needed. 

Q. But he recommends the appointments ? 

A. He gets them through civil service. 

(. And you would have the names of men app in 
your office ? 

A. They would be in ne office ; yes, sir. 
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Q. And do you know of any men having been appointed 
in your department who have not been recommended or taken. 
from the civil service lists ? 

A. Ido not. ° 

@. And has it ever come to your notice, Mr. Clarke, that 
men are working in different branches of your department 
contrary to the laws of the civil service ? 

A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. Have you heard any suggestions of that at any time? 

A. No; I have not. 

Q@. You have said that you might recall the names of dif- 
ferent men appointed, say within three years ? 

A. Do you mean appointed by the department ? a 

Q. Yes; I mean if they occupy anything like conspicuous 
positions, you know — where they are and what they have 
to do? 

A. I might or might not. I have nothing to do with the 
employment of labor. 

Q. Well, there are certain things you do, Mr. Clarke, 
outside of this correspondence, five letters per day ? 

A. ‘Exactly. There is considerable work in the office. 

Q. To help out this committee, what else is there to be 
done by the secretary of the Commission ? 

A. I have to keep track of all the business done. 

(. Yes, but what business is done, Mr. Clarke? 

A. Well, alot of business, the lands purchased, play- 
grounds, etc. I have to keep the papers relating to them 
and look up questions of that kind, and make out statements 
of the amounts paid and assessed valuations, etc. 

Q. You don’t take land for park purposes more than 
twice a day, Mr. Clarke? 

mA No. 

B. In fact, you are obliged to record transfers very sel- 
dom in the course of a year — isn’t that so? 

A. Transfers of land? 

Q. Yes, to your department? 

A. No, quite often. 

Q. Well, as far as sya know, for instance, how many 
last year, approximately? 

A. It would be difficult to state with any precision. I 
would rather make a list of the transfers. 

Q. As I stated before, in my examination of Mr. Stratton, 
that is not what I want, —a list. I want to know now, to 
the best of your recollection, approximately, how many trans- 
fers did you record last year ? 

A. ‘There might have been twenty. 
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Q. And there was no fact connected with any single one 
of those transactions that would lead you to bear it in mind 
at the present time more than any other? 

A.* I don’t know what you mean. 

Q, Well, I mean this, that all you know about a transfer 
is the fact that a transfer is made, and you make a note of 
it? 

A. Have to send a draft in, yes. 

Q. Now, aside from the noting of certain transfers of 
land made to your department, what else do you do? 

A. In reference to land? 

Q. Well, yes, if there is anything else you personally 
have to do with the land transactions tell us ? 

A. Ihave to look out for the plans and see that the 
proper plans are made. 

Q. Now, what else, outside of the real estate transactions 
that you record as secretary, do you do as secretary of that 
Commission ? 

A. There isa general office business that is under my 
immediate direction. 

Q. I know, but will you suggest something that comes 
under’the head of a general office business ? 

A. There is all the filing, etc., and taking care of the 
papers. 

Q. Yes, I know, but what is it that has to be filed away 
particularly ? 

A. Oh, there are various things to be filed away, and 
contracts and things to be looked out for. 

Q. Contracts for what? 

A. All the contracts that the Board has. 

Q. Does the Board make contracts for supplying loam? 

A. Loam is purchased by the load generally. 

(. Do you have any contracts to file with regard to the 
purchase of stone ? 

A. It is not purchased by contract. 

Q. Well, what do you purchase by contract, or what do 
you contract with somebody to do, or what does somebody 
contract with you to do? 

A. There are contracts made for various things in the 
department. 

Q. That is exactly what Iam trying to get at, Mr. Clarke. 
What is the nature of these contracts? 

A. Contracts for buildings, contracts for stone walls, 
‘contracts for iron fences. 

Q. And those are quite numerous, are they? 8 

A. Quite a number; yes. 

Q. Say two a week? 
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A. Well, I don’t know —perhaps there would be thirty 
or forty in a year. 

Q. And do you have anything to do with those con- 
tracts, beyond filing them and recording them when they 
come to your office ? 

-A. I have to look them over and examine them, see 
whether they are properly drawn. 

Q. Do you have anything to do with the accepting or 
rejecting of bids? 

A. Ihave nothing to do with the accepting or rejecting 
of bids. I merely read the bids and hold them. 

@. And do you make any suggesiion as to the disposition 
of bids ? 
en No. 

Q. Now, do you recall the case I referred to in my ex- 
amination of Mr. Stratton — the case of Donovan ? 

A. The Donovan that had the Strandway contract ? 

Q. No, he didn’t, as I understand it. Do you know 
whether or not he bid for the contract in Franklin Park? 

A. I don’t recollect that case particularly. 

Q. Well, how many cases in the course of the last two 
years do you recall where all the bids submitted have been 
rejected and readvertising took place ? 

A. I think there was one; I don’t remember exactly 
which one it was. 

Q. One, in the last two years ? 

A. No, I think there was more than one— may have 
been one or two, two or three. 

Q. One or two or three within two years ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then this case I am suggesting would be an excep- 
tional case, would it not? 

A. Rather, yes. 

Q. And you don’t recall this particular case in which a 
firm named Donovan was interested ? 

A. I think I remember there was a case —I remember 
where the Donovans were bidders, yes. 

Q. Mr. Putnam was assistant engineer in October of 
1898, as you remember, was he not? 

> eS, 

Q. And it was about that time that you called for bids 
to build a building in Franklin Park ? 

A. I think about that time, yes. 

Q. Now, do you at the present time, without referring to 
any of your books — 
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(The CHAIRMAN here suggested that it was difficult to 
hear the testimony, and the witness sat closer to the com- 
mittee. ) : 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, can you recall at this time, 
Mr. Clarke, whether all those bids, the original bids, were 
rejected ? . 

A. I cannot say; no. 

Q. You cannot recall that Some case ? 

A.» No. 


Q. Do you recall whether, in any case they rejected all 


the original bids ? 

A. I don’t recall the particular case at present. 

Q. I know, but you have testified, Mr. Clarke, that 
within two years you probably have not had more than 
two cases where you rejected the bids and readvertised ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, where you have only two cases within two 
years they must be more or less conspicuous. Cannot you 
recall what your general idea was in rejecting bids and re- 
advertising ? 

A. Well, I should suppose there was no question but 
what it was for the interest of the department to do so. 

Q. Idon’t question that, but I want to get the facts a 
little more specifically, in more detail. Cannot you suggest 
any reason why they should be rejected ? 

A. Not being the one who rejects pe I have no right 
to assign any reason. 

Q. Well, you certainly have a right to an opinion, Mr. 
Clarke, on that subject, being familiar with the department 
since 1875. 

A. I should not know what the reason was, perhaps, un- 
less it was something that appeared of record. 

@. Well, you have heard Mr. Stratton say that ieee 
might reject bids because of collusion between the bidders, 
haven't you? 

Aa -Yes. 

Q. And do you know of any collusion occurring between 
bidders at any time since you have been connected with the 
Park Department ? 

A. I don’t remember any. 

Q. Well, what condition does that statement of Mr. 
Stratton’s suggest to your mind — collusion of bidders? 
State that question again, please. 

(The stenographer repeated the question. ) 
Why, just what it expresses — collusion of bidders. 
That might mean many different things, Mr. Clarke. 


OrPor 
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A. The condition, you ask. What condition ? 

Q. What condition does it suggest to you? 

A. Well, just the condition expressed there, that there 
must be collusion between bidders. 

Q. Now, you have been connected with the department 
since 1875? 

PesoulX es. 

@. And during that time, as secretary, Mr. Clarke, or in 
some capacity, you have handled a great many bids which 
have heen submitted ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you known directly where a bid or set of bids 
has been rejected because of collusion between a bidder and 
some other bidder ? 

A. I cannot say that I do recollect it now. 

@. You think there were such cases ? 

A. Possibly there may have been. I don’t know. 

@. Understand, I am not asking you to recall an indi- 
vidual case, but do you know of any cases in your time? 

A. Idon’t remember any. 

@. Well, can you conceive how there could be collusion 
between bidders, Mr. Clarke? 

A. Idon’t see wherein it would help a bidder at all to 
make an agreement with another. If they put in separate 
bids, it doesn’t seem to me it would be of any advantage to 
two bidders getting together on a thing. 

Q. Then you don’t consider that the idea of collusion is 
anything very probable, do you ? 

A. Ido not, no. 

Q. And you don’t think it likely that you ever had to re- 
advertise because there had been collusion on the part of the 
original bidders, do you? 

A. I don’t remember any case just now. 

. I know, but I have just asked this question ; you 
don’t think it at all probable that they could have been re- 
jected because of collusion? 

A. Idon’t think they were, no. 

Q. And upon this particular case you would not know, 
without looking at your books, anything about these bids ? 

A. No, I should have to look the bids up in order to 
refresh my memory. 

Q. Well, have you in your books a record of original bids 
made ? 

A. We have, yes, sir. 

Q. That is, if twenty bids are made you keep a record of 
those bids, whether you reject the bids or not? 
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A. Yes, sir; they go into the records of the meetings. 
Q. Now, all of these bids are considered secret, even after 
they have been rejected ? 


A. Well, they are on the files of the office. They are not 
secret. | 

Q. Well, who has access to the files ? 

A. Open to anybody who desires to know what ptt are. 

(. Anybody can look at those bids ? 

A. Yes, sir; I should say so. 

Oy Does that policy differ any when you have rejected all 
bids and asked for new bids? - 

Aw No. 

Q. Doesn’t differ ? 

Ae NOE Sir; 

QQ. It is a part of the records ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then any man could go in and look at the bids of 
another man? 

A. He could, yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not bids have been rejected 
to give others an opportunity to bid? 

A. No. I haven’t heard of anybody coming in to look at 
the bids. Whenever bids are opened they are usually pub- 
lished in the daily papers. 

Q. And that is the policy, whether you reject them or 
not? 

ASU es: 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all at present, Mr. Clarke. Ishall 
reserve the right to call you later. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) I would like to ask in re- 
gard to Mr. Costello. I don’t know the gentleman, but is it 
correct, as I believe I have seen in a paper that this is the 
Mr. Costello who had something to do with the land taken 
for the Austin Farm ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is in this public land business, is he ? 

A. I think he is in the real estate business ; yes, sir. 

Q. Ex-Election Commissioner —and he is in “a sort 
of business, is he ? 

A. He was Election Commissioner. 

Q. He was? 

A. Yes, sir; he was. 

iS) AS R understood, that piece of land over there in 
Dorchester was owned — the part of it that is in contention 
was owned — by Mr. Costello, was it? 

A. This land in the Ashmont playground was owned by 
Mr. Costello, yes. 
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Alderman GERRY. — Yes. That is all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) One question— Have you a 
boy os in your office by the name of eas ? 

No, I believe not. 

Ever have one there ? 

Yes. 

What has become of him? 

He is not working with us. 

Was he discharged, or did he leave ? 

I understood that he left, yes. 

He left of his own accord — do I understand that ? 
The superintendent could answer that question. 
Don’t you know that? 

I know that he was there, yes. 

Can’t you tell whether he was discharged or left of 
his own accord ? 

A. Well, he was —I suppose he was discharged. That 
is to say — 

Q. Well, don’t you know whether or not he was dis- 
charged or left? 

A. Of course, I can’t tell what the superintendent did in 
reference to this boy. I only know he is not there now. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that you, the secretary for 
twenty-five years, don’t know what has occurred in that 
office ? 

A. Ido know that this boy was either discharged or left. 

@. Well, don’t you know as a positive fact whether he 
was discharged or left of his own accord ? 

A. I cannot tell, without looking at the records, whether 
he was discharged or not. 

Q. Well, I suppose you will have to get the records here 
to find out whether you know anything at all about the 
place. The next witness. 


OPOPOPOPOPOor 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM R. JEFFERY. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Jeffery, what is your full 
name ? 

A. William R. Jeffery. 

Q. And you are a resident of the city of Boston? 

ae. am. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. Ten Custer street, Jamaica Plain. 

Q. And you have been employed in the Park Depart- 
ment? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. When did you go to work in the Park Department? 

A. The spring of 1872. 

Q. And whether or not, Mr. Jeffery, you have been em- 
ployed in the Park Department continuously ever since? 

A. With the exception of a very short time, when the 
park business was all shut down for lack of funds. 

Q. Are you at present in the employ of the Park De 
partment ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you leave the service of the Park Com- 


missioners ? 


A. I think it was the 10th of February. 

Q. For what reason? 

A. Icouldn’t say. I was suspended. 

@. Was any reason assigned to you for your suspension ? 

Ax NoMsI4, | 

Q. Did you take the trouble to inquire? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What work were you engaged in doing in the spring 
of °98 ? 


A. I was working at the Back Bay Park. I will modify 
my last answer previous; I was given a reason, I forgot. 
to say. | 

(). What was that reason ? 

A. I was suspended a week for going into a shanty and 
hanging up my coat, and after I protested and said that that. 
was no reason for suspending me, I was told that I had been 
seen talking with two men, laborers. One of them came 
over there that day to work. 

(. -Who assigned that reason ? 

A. Mr.-Shea. ; 

(. That is James B. Shea, the sub-foreman ? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

@. Under whose direction were you working at Franklin. 
Park in the spring of ’98 ? 

A. Mr. Shea’s. Mr. Pettigrew assigned me particularly 
to Mr. Shea’s charge. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew assigned you directly ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

(). What was your line of work at that time, at that- 
place ? 

A. As near as I can remember, I was getting rid of some 
ballast stone that was there, sending some of it on a road 
near Forest Hills station, between Forest Hills street and 
Forest Hills station. 

Q. And what is ballast stone? 
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A. Well, it is stone that had been blasted out of the 
place called the “Greeting” for sub-grading the Greeting, 
and the stone was supposed to be set up as ballast about 
eight or nine inches high, in building a telford road. The 
smaller stone was spread about, filling the holes there to 
level it up for loam. 

@. You were engaged there in building a road? 

A. No, sir; I had nothing to do with the building of 
the road. 

Q. The road being built there at that time? 

A. No, sir. Iwas sending the stone to a man who was 
building the road, below. 

Q. And who was that? 

A. I couldn’t say, sir,—yes, I think I recall now; I 
think it was Moses Coulter. 

Q. How long were you there? 

A. Well, I think until in June, about in that vicinity, — 
not at that particular kind of work. 

Q. When was it you were at the Back Bay Fens? 

A. Well, during all the time, more or less, that I had 
been employed, since from 1882 to February of 1897. 

Q. Well, were you present, working in the Back Bay 
Fens, when there was a destruction of any trees, — in 1897, 
for instance ? 

A. Yes; 1 think I was. 

Q. Well? 

A. Iwas; I think it was in February — I won’t say for 
a certainty. It may have been later. 


oe Of 1897? 

A. -Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were doing what there, then? 

A. Well, I was chopping out trees and shrubs. 

Q. Were you boss of a gang? 

A. Yes, sir; foreman, acting foreman. 

Q. And under whose orders were you working ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

Q. And did Mr. Pettigrew give you orders to cut certain 
trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Now, about how many trees, well developed trees, did 
you cut at that time, in the Back Bay Fens ? 

A. Well, I cannot give a very close figure, but quite a 
large number. I had a gang of men—TI can’t recall just 
how many men, but I presume nearly a dozen, working there. 

Q. Now, about the trees — you cannot recall the number 
of trees ? 
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A. Well, I can remember that I cut out quite a lot of 
pines for instance. : 

Q. And pines of what description ? 

A. Well, I think Mr. Pettigrew called them Scotch pines, 
and there was a pine resembling a white pine. I am not very 
much up in that, but I think it was a white pine. 

(J. Well, do you remember whether or not it was a tree 
of any value? 

A. Well, the citizens there thought so — so much so that 
they protested against it. 

@. Well, do you know anything about it yourself? 

A. Well, yes. I should think that it was of value. It 
was an evergreen tree. 

Q. Were these trees in a good state of development ? 

A. Yes, sir, about ten years’ growth, I think, since being 
planted — eight or ten. 

Q. Now, who made any protest ? 

A. Well, Mr. Ford, who lived right within a few feet of 
them. 

Q. What Ford was that? 

A. Mr. Ford, formerly the owner and editor of the 
Youth's Companion. | 

At present dead ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, did his-protest assume any form ? 

Well, he complained to the men and to me. 

_ And what did you tell him? 
I told him I would speak to Mr. Pettigrew about it. 
Did you speak to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

I did. 

And what did he say? 

Well, he told me to cut them down just as G— 
quick as I could and to burn them up. . 
Q. Had you any means of knowing, Mr. Jeffery, why 

these trees were being removed? 

A. No, sir. 

@. That is, do you know whether or not it was in sym- 
pathy with any scheme of landscape gardening that they were 
being removed ? 

A. Well, I presume it was, but I didn’t understand it. 

Q. Well, about that time of the year you cut trees, any- 
way, don’t you? 

A. Well, not in a plantation of that kind, where it has 
been established only a few years. 

Q. But that is the time of the year that you do the most 
trimming, as it is called? 

At Oh. Ves. 
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Q. Now, did this come in the nature of trimming? 

A. Oh, no, that was a total destruction. 

. Where were you working in March of that year, if 
you recall, Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Well, I can’t remember the exact dates. When I 
was transferred, I think I was transferred in March, I think 
I was working in Franklin Park.‘ I think I was transferred 
the latter part of February, as near as I can recollect. 

Q. Whether or not you were working at the Circle in 
March ? 

A. At Audubon Circle? No, I wasn’t— previous to 
that time I had been working at the Westland avenue en- 
trance to the Fens, and I was transferred from the Fens to 
Franklin Park. 

Q. And what did you do at the Audubon Circle? 

A. I built some road there for Audubon Circle. I had 
been building it in the fall previous and finished it up along 
the latter part of winter or spring. I can’t recall the exact 
time. 

@. Can you recall whether or not Mr. Pettigrew con- 
ducted that work directly ? 

A. Well, Mr. Pettigrew made some changes in it. 

Q. Well, under whose plans did you build that road? 

A. Well, I started to build it under Mr. Olmstead’s 
plans, I supposed they were. I was building it under Mr. 
Howe’s direction. 

@. And what Howe was that ? 

A. Mr. E. W. Howe, who had been engineer in charge 
of the parks. 

@. ~And did Mr. Pettigrew interfere with that work at 
all? | 

A. Well, Mr. Putnam was acting superintendent there, 
and we carried on the work, the latter part of the work, 
when the weather would permit, under Mr. Putnam, and Mr. 
Pettigrew came and he ordered us to stop breaking back the 
top, as we had been instructed previously for years to do. 

Q. And what does that mean — breaking back the top? 

A. Well, setting up stone for telford. The stone is set 
up on one edge, and on the other end the points project, 
some higher than others, and we break them off to somewhat 
of a uniform surface, and chink in between the stones. 

Q. And what is the object of that? 

A. It gives somewhere near a uniform surface of cracked 
stone, and then you put in the ballast with a heavy roller. 

Q. And is that necessary, in your opinion, to good road 
building ? 
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A. Well, yes; it is according to the teachings of telford 
and according to my past experience for years. 

Q. And did Mr. Pettigrew say to you why he wanted 
you to alter this system, or rather do it differently ? : 

A. Oh, he said it was taking too much pains with it and 
was too expensive; said he was going to build it cheaper. 

Q. Did he put the same material into the stretch of road 
that was built under his direction that was placed in the road 
built under the old plans ? 

A. Well, no. He told us not to be particular, to throw 
the ballast in faster, and so we did; and he also told us he 
would cover up the stone with some coarse bank gravel, so 
that the roller could go right on and roll it without filling 
the indentations and levelling it around the top at all. 

@. Did you complete the road at that time? 

A. Well, I did and I didn’t. 

Q. I mean, did you stop working there? 

A. I-completed it so that he said it was good enough. 

Q. That is, the work was finished — whether it as com- 
plete or not it was finished ? 

A. SY es ei 

Q. How great a stretch of road was built under Mr. 
Pettigrew’s direction ? 

A. In that particular place? 

Q. Yes, referring to this road? 

A. Well, I can’t remember. I should say 500 or 600 
feet, might have been more, and 50 feet wide. 

(). Did that space of road appear different from the other 
stretch of road, the stretch built under the old system? 

A. Well, with the material which we used to bind it up — 
we couldn’t bring it to any such’surface as that which we 
had always built on roads. 

(. Have you seen that road recently ? 

A. No, sir; I have never seen it since I left there. 

@. And you don’t know whether or not that section of 
the road is not as good as the other? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. I can simply say that I felt that it 
couldn’t be, because it wasn’t done in a workmanlike manner. 
Q. Well, you didn’t notice any difference at that time? 

A. I was transferred away too soon to have a chance to 
do that. 

Q. Who was Mr. Cook? 

A. Mr. Cook was the resident engineer previous to Mr. 
Pettigrew’s administration. 

Q. Can you say, Mr. Jeffery, who supplied the material 
for that telford road? 
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A. Well, I think the most of it was bought from con- 
tractors. 

Q. Well, do you know any of the contractors ? 

A. Well, I think Mr. William Finneran and Mr. Coleman 
and Son furnished most of the ballast, as I remember it, and 
I am impressed that Mr. Coleman sold the cracked stone — 
I am not sure, but I think he did — to the Park Department. 

Q. Why do you think that? 

A. Well, as [remember it. I think we got some stone, 
anyway, from the contractors. 

Q. Now, the latter part of your work on the road was 
carried on with different material, as you have said? 

oY Gs, “sir. 

Q. Did you work with the material furnished for the 
telford road as long as that lasted ? 

A. Well, I had enough material for the ballast, if that is 
what you refer to. 

- Q. Yes. Well, you would have had sufficient of the 
proper material to construct a telford road? You had suffi- 
cient to construct the entire road ? 

A. Well, I did in a way. 

Q. What do you mean by “in a way”? 

A. Well, I put in less ballast and threw it in more care- 
lessly, of course — had to do it, in order to hurry the job 
along and finish it in a cheaper way. 

Q. Well,do you know of any object, any reason for hurry- 
ing that job? 

A. Well, no, only Mr. Pettigrew thought it would cost 
too much to build it in the way we were building it. 

Q. Well, why? 

A. Well, he didn’t say —I presume that is what he re- 
ferred to. 

@. Now, Mr. Jeffery, as far as you know, how much 
cheaper actually was it to build the road in that way than in 
the way in which you were proceeding originally ? 

A. Well, of course, I hadn’t figured on it, Mr. Attorney, 
but I don’t know that it was any cheaper, because there was 
a great amount of gravel put on there, and, of course, I 
don’t know what they paid for the gravel, but I think they 
hauled it there themselves. I am not sure about that. 

Q. Think who hauled it there? 

A. The Park Department. Mr. Pettigrew or Mr. Shea 
ordered it hauled there, I think. 

Q. Then, to your personal knowledge, there are at least 
two different sections of that road constructed differently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And in your opinion it was no more economical to - 
the city? 

A. I should say not, in the end —I should say less so. 

Q. What have you to say as to the probability of such a 
road cracking ? 

A. Well, of course, it wouldn’t crack only in settlement, 
but the frost getting into the material, which would hold the 
water, might affect it so that there wouldn’t be a bond there 
in the spring or the winter. 

Q. The bond is the part which makes the surface, making 
a good, hard road ? 

A. Yes, sir; a good, hard surface. 

Q. It is possible to build the road according to a different 
system ? 

A. Well, what I have referred to is the object of the 
telford system. 

Q. How much cracked stone should it have had on it? 

A. About three inches. ; 

Q. How much, as a matter of fact, did it have? 

A. Sometimes an inch and a half, sometimes two, some- 
times more. 

Q. Why didn’t it have more ? 

A. Because it couldn’t, with that way of doing it. It 
was uneven — the ballast in some places was higher than in 
others, because it hadn’t been broken back. e 

Q. You don’t know whether or not there has been time 
enough elapse to enable anybody to determine whether there 
are defects in that road resulting from that ? 

A. Yes, there has been plenty of time. 

Q. Then, you think if any defects would eae from 
such a system they would appear now ? 

A. Ishould think they would have appeared eee now 
— might have been repaired since. | 

(. Where did you go after that, Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. I went to Franklin Park. 

Q. What doing? 

A. Getting rid of a pile of ballast stone and levelling up 
the old sub-grading of the “ Greeting,” as I remember it. It 
must have been early in the spring for there was TOR frost 
in the ballast, so that we had to pick it apart. 

@. How long were you engaged there on that job? 

A. Well, I didn’t leave there, I think until the latter 
part of June or the first of July, as I can remember it — 
that is, in that vicinity ; but I wasn’t working all the time 
on that particular kind of work. 

Q. Well, state particularly what you did, what your line 
of work comprised ? 
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A. Well, I got rid of a pile of stone and levelled up the 
sub-grading of the “ Greeting,” and then I received some 
loam. 

_Q. For what purpose did you receive the loam? 

A. For grading and surfacing up in that vicinity. 

@. And who delivered that loam? 

A. Oh, I couldn’t tell, there were so very many contrac- 
tors there. 

Q. Well, name as many as you can recall who delivered 
loam to you at that time ? 

A. Well, there was Carlan, as we used to call him, — 
Carlahan or Carlan. He was one, and Hasty was another, 
and Coleman and Dolan were others. 

@. What is Mr. Dolan’s first name? 

A. Well, it was he and his sons. James Dolan is his 
name, and his sons’ names are Thomas and William. I don’t 
know just who had charge of it directly. 

(. Who receipted for loam received there? 

A. Peter Dolan, as I remember. 

Q. Was Peter Dolan the man who was supposed to 
receipt for it? 

be) Yes. 

Q. How was the loam measured there ? 

A. Well, Mr. Dolan, when he received a cart, measured 
the area of the cart and figured it out in cubic measure, and 
numbered the cart, and sometimes, if he thought there would 
be confusion in any way, he put the owner’s initials on the 
team, but it was very seldom that he had to do that, as he 
knew all of them. 

Q. Well, you personally saw Mr. Dolan measuring these 
teams ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much would one of those double teams contain ? 
What should be the measurement ? 

A. Well, they average, they would hold —all of them 
would hold, I think, about two yards. 

Q. Well, do you know that that is so? 

A. Yes, sir; because I have measured them myself. 

Q. Was Dolan one of your own men ? 

A. Well, no, sir. He was sent there to do this work. 

Q. And whether or not you regarded Mr. Dolan as a 
competent man ? 

A. Well, of course, I don’t know what experience Mr. 
Dolan had had before. I think he did fairly well under the 
circumstances. 

Q. As far as you know he did his work well ? 

fee 1 68, sir. 
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Q. You personally didn’t take any hand in measuring ? 

A. Well, I did before he came there. I measured a few 
carts — perhaps six or eight or seven. 

@. You couldn't recall whose carts they were? 

A. Yes, sir; I think Ido. One man in particular that 
I think I measured the carts for was Lynch — Mark. Lynch, 


of Roxbury. 
Q. He is a contractor? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, Mr. Jeffery, when you started in there about 
how many loads of loam would you receive ? 
A. I don’t know—a very small amount, perhaps six or 


eight. | 
Q. Six or eight double team loads ? 
Ay “Yes,/sir 


Q. And at two or three yards apiece that would be 15 
to 20 yards of loam? 

A. Yes, sir; more than that, because the carts I received 
were very large ones, and we dumped them near the street 
because they were very heavy loads. 

@. And did the number of loads of loam received by you 
there increase as time went on? 

A. Yes, sir, up to 950, I should think, or over. 

Q. Nine hundred and fifty double loads of loam per day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you have any hand in examining that loam as to 
quality ? 

A. Well, I had to the best I could, but as it came so fast in 
the latter part of it, of course I couldn’t perhaps do as well 
as I would like to have done with it and look after the men. 
I had all the way from one or two teams pulling in up to as 
high, I think, as sixteen or seventeen teams. 

Q. You wouldn’t have any difficulty, would you, in find- 
ing what contractor delivered a certain load of loam? 

A. No, unless it got back of me when I was calling in 
teams and dumped without my seeing it. 

Q. Well, while it was on the team you could tell what 
contractor delivered it? 

Ay Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you find any fault at any time with the quality of 
loam delivered there ? 

A.’ Oh, yes. 

Q. How often? 

A. I couldn’t say when, but quite a number of times 
I sent loam back. 

Did you speak of the quality of the loam furnished 
by any contractor to Mr. Pettigrew ? 
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Well, yes, I think I did. 

Well, how many times? 

Well, several times. 

Take one time — what did Mr. Pettigrew say to you 

- when you complained of the quality of the loam? 

_ <A. Well, I think as a rule he would tell me to send it 
back. Sometimes he may have told me it was good enough. 

Q. Never mind what he may have told you, Mr. Jeffery, 
what I want you to-state is some particular instance — say 
the first instance when you complained to Mr. Pettigrew, 
what did he say about the loam and about taking it? 

A. Well, he told me not to take that loam, as I remem- 
ber it. 

Q. Well, did you take it? 

A. No, sir; I sent it back. I sent eight loads of it back, 
I think. 

Q. Well, do you know of any loam that Mr. Pettigrew 
ever accepted under protest — not under protest, but accepted 
with the provision that you would take no more in the same 
condition ? 

A. Well, I can’t seem to remember about that for a 
certainty. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that ? 

A. Mr. Dolan and Mr. Shea talked with him quite a 
number of times about the quality of loam, and Mr. Dolan 
may have said something, but I can’t remember. 

Q. Well, anything you heard yourself, Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Yes, I heard him make complaint to Mr. Pettigrew 
and Mr. Shea. 

Q. Mr. Dolan ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did you hear any reply that Mr. Pettigrew and 
Mr. Shea made to Mr. Dolan on this complaint ? 

A. Yes, I remember one time he told him not to give him 
a ticket for it,and another time he told him it was good 
enough. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether or not the 
loam he rejected was any different in quality from that he 
accepted ? 

_ A. Well, they, of course, got all the loam they could 
from the land, and probably got down into the subsoil. 

@. Who did? 

A. The contractors, whoever they might have been. 
Sometimes they might have gone clear through the loam, as 
they did. 

Q. Did you dispose of this loam as it aa on the 
ground there? 
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A. Well, the best I could. Where there was a large 
number of teams all I could do was to knock the tops off the 
loads. I didn’t have men enough to level it. 

Q. But you saw what was done with this loam? 

A. Yes, sir, spread over the grading and also over other 
land, to increase the depth, in many places, and put in some 
places where we had irregularities, for instance, where 
there had been a bank blasted down square and we had to 
slope it off. 

Q. Well, do you recall any particular spots at this time 
where you had to lay the loam, to increase the depth? 

A. Well, yes. We hada pile of loam which was piled 
there, and we spread that on in some places, anywheres 
from two feet up — anywheres, I should say, from a foot up 
to three or more feet, according to the place we had to 
gerade up, and we also used some that we bought in that 
way on either side of the grading, and in one place where 
there had been a house taken away, we raked the banks 
down some and the cellar walls or foundations, and filled the 
cellar up with loam. 

Q. Well, the original purpose for which you got this 
loam was for the grading, was it not ? 

A. ‘Yes, for grading and filling — principally for grading 
and surfacing up — surfacing up is what I should say, I pre- 
sume. 

Q. Now, to be brief on this point, was the loam in all 
cases applied to the purpose for which you received it? 

*A. Well, I said to Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea two or 
three times, “* Wouldn’t it be better to buy filling?” They 
said to me they couldn’t bother with filling, they were then 
getting the loam so cheap, and to grade right up with it, and 
I did so. 

Q. How cheaply were they getting the loam at that time, 
if you know? 

A. I think they told me they were paying 66% cents a 
cubic yard. 

@. Do you know of your own nomads whether they 
could have got it at that time much more cheaply than 663 
cents? 

A. I don’t think they could. 

@. And in your opinion what could they have gotten 
ordinary filling for at that time — well, good filling? 

A. Well, in that vicinity I should think they could have 
gotten it for 25 cents a yard, probably. 

@. And you say this loam was thrown in and used in 
many instances purely for the purpose of filling? 
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A. Well, filling up to grade, some regular grade, for a 
finish for the parks. 

Q. Where ordinary filling would have gone ? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. Did you notice any waste there, aside from using 
loam for filling ? 

A. Well, we wasted a pile of loam which had been piled 
there, taken off from the grading. 

Q. How did you waste that? 

A. Spreading it over the land. 

Q. Didn’t you have some object in spreading it over the 
land ? 

A. I suppose Mr. Pettigrew wanted to make the loam 
deeper. 

@. That was his idea? He was the man who directed 
the spreading of the loam over the land, was he? 

A. Heand Shea together. I got the orders from Shea. 
At the same time Mr. Pettigrew spoke to me. 

@. Well, you got your orders from what you considered 
to be the representatives of the administration ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in your opinion, Mr. Jeffery, could that waste 
of loam—I am referring now to the pure waste — be 
avoided ? | 

A. Well, I presume that loam could have been taken and 
spread on the grading, to have grown grass, but as Mr. Petti- 
grew wanted to make it deeper it was spread.over the land 
where there was already loam. 

Q. Now, about the building of roads at that place — was 
there any road building going on at that time? 

Pe NO, Sir. 

The CHARMAN. — Mr. Counsel, are you through with 
that particular subject you were on then ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I am not through with this particular 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I was going to say that, before you 
commenced a new subject, we might adjourn for lunch —if 
you were going to start something new. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I may be some little time on this — 
sort of blending the old subject with a new one. I will be 
some little time on this line. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The hearing will stand adjourned to 
half past seven o’clock, 

The Committee took a recess from 6 P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 7.80 o’clock P.M., Chairman 
Norris presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Committee will come to order, and 
the counsel will proceed. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, in regard to the delivery of 
loam in Franklin Park, Mr. Jeffery, did the work seem to be 
evenly divided between the different contractors ? 

A. No; there was a great many contractors had more 
teams than others. That is to say, there was some con- 
tractors had more than others. There was a great difference 
about that; and some had short hauls, where they got a great 
many loads. 

Q. Who seemed to be doing the greater part of the busi- 
ness there? 

A. Mr. Hasty, and Coleman, and Dolan, and some of the 
others that got the loam right close to the park. 

@. You knew where some of them were getting the loam, 
did you? 

A. Yes, sir. They brought in, I guess, as high as 
twenty-one or twenty-two loads of loam to a team; that is, 
those that got it near by, those who got it at the same place 
where Hasty did —I forget the name of the owner of the 
land. 

Q. Now, where did you go after leaving that section? 

A. I went over to loading stone and spreading loam on 
the Pierce farm, a little nearer to Seaver street. 

Q. And you worked there, for how long? 

A. A number of weeks; I cannot tell exactly how long. 

Q. And the loam was delivered there in the same manner? 

A. Well, no, sir; I was loading stone a good part of the 
time, and Peter Dolan received it. 

Q. Received the stone? 

A. No, the loam. I don’t know where the stone went 
now. 

Q. Well, do you know anything about the receiving of 
the loam at that point? 

A. Well, Peter Dolan received the loam, and I after- 
wards spread it. 

You afterwards spread it ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, over what area did you spread that loam ? 
I should think probably about four acres. 
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@. And to what depth did you spread the loam there? 

A. Well from 10 inches up to about 4 or 5 feet in depth, 
according to where it was. There were two cellars I filled 
up there, and I put in a lot of loam there, and graded up 
with it. I graded up the slope where the old Pierce barn 
used to stand. 

@. You mean to say that you in some places spread 
loam to the depth of four feet ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. For what purpose? 

A. For filling in the low places. 

@. And that was done under the instructions of whom? 

A.- Well, the assistant superintendent, the general fore- 
man — Shea—or Mr.- Pettigrew. I cannot remember ex- 
actly —I think Mr. Shea. 

(). That was merely a the filling of the holes? 

Hovey 68,81 slopes. 

Q. Well, as to the filling of the holes ? 

A. I filled in the old road that run around the Pierce 
house. 

Q. With loam? 

A. Yes; sir. I should say about 8 feet deep, it was cut 
away. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) Pardon me— whose house 
was that? 

A. The Pierce place, where the Pierce milk farm used 
to be, near Seaver street. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, was there no filling avail- 
able other than loam? 

A. Why, they could have bought any amount of it, of 
course. 

Q. There was any amount of it bought? 

A. No, sir; there was not any bought — could be, I said. 

@. Did you ever comment upon that system of filling 
_ holes with loam ? 

A. Yes, sir; I spoke to Mr. Shea about it there in that 
place. 

Q. And what did he say? 

A. Well, he said that loam was coming fast, and that he 
couldn’t bother to buy filling — that they were getting loam 
cheap, and to fill it right in. 

Q. Now, did you ever have anything to say about the 
supply of loam? y 

A. You méan quality, or what? 

(. I mean, did you call for loam on a certain job? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with that. 
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Q. All you had to do was to work with the materials 
that were furnished you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much loam did you use in that way, filling in 
holes four feet deep? 

A. I cannot tell, but a good many thousand loads. 

Q. And what did you cover it with? What was the 
surface ? 

A. I don’t know, to say exactly. The grading of some 
of the surrounding hills — 

Q. No; I mean did you bring the loam to the surface ? 
In other words, does the loam form the surface ? 

A. Yes, sir; I graded up with it to something of a 
uniform grade. 

Q. Well, what did you have to do with the stone there ? 

A. I was loading the stone, to get rid of the ballast that 
had been piled up — to send it away, so that some time they 
might cultivate the land there, I presume. 

Q. Well, what had that stone been put there for? 

A. Well, Mr. Howe, I understood, had it piled there to 
save for ballast for grading, when roads were built, afterwards. 

Q. You say you don’t know where that stone was taken 
to after you had loaded it? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

(. Did you know of any stone that was sent away that 
was taken to the Arbor road to build the traffic-way ? 

A. Yes, sir. “The first stone I loaded went down there. 
There was about, I think, 80 or 90 loads of it went down 
there —- the first that I loaded when I went over in that 
vicinity. 

Q. And you were levelling the small stone in a hole 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir; in sort of holes that were caused by blasting 
in the rock. There was a piece where the roadway was to 


be cut through, and it was blasted through solid rock and . 


hadn’t ever been levelled up, and stone was piled there in 
piles, so that when the heavy ballast was taken away there 
were a great many holes to be levelled up before the loam 
was put in there for the grass, at the grading which they 
afterwards grassed over. 

@. Well, did you consider, as a practical workman, Mr. 
Jeffery, that that was the proper use to put that stone to? 

A. Well, I had always been taught to save all I could of 
it, of course, for roads. It was nice stone. 

@. And there you weren't doing that? 

A. No, sir; they were not. 
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@. And in your opinion that was a practical waste ? 

A. Well, yes; it certainly was. There was a good deal 
of stone used where filling would do. 

Q. Did Mr. Shea have charge of that work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he personally come around there to see that it 
was being done in a manner satisfactory to him? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you go then? 

A. Well, I worked around there, I think, until some- 
where about July, and I then afterwards shifted down to 
teceive some loam on a little hill in Abbott’s woods. 

- Q. And was there anything unusual there? 

A. No, sir; nothing more than that the loam was piled 
in right over the natural loam and the grass which was there, 
and in over the tree roots and woods to the depth of about a 
foot. 

Q. Well, in your opinion, how should it have been piled 
in? 

A. Well, I should not have piled it in there at all, if it 
was me, of course. 

@. You shouldn’t have at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know under whose direct orders it was piled 
there ? | : 

A. Ipresume Mr. Pettigrew’s, the superintendent. 

@. Who was the man in charge of the loam books at 
that time ? 

A. Mr. Dolan — Peter Dolan. 

@. The same Peter Dolan ? 

i.” Ves, Sir: 

@. And he was the only one you know of who gave 
receipts for loam ? 

A. Well, with the exception of a very few that I gave 
before he came there. 

@. And you say that, so far as you know, it was properly 
measured — so far as it came under your observation ? 

A. Well, of course the area of the carts was taken, and 
afterwards they were supposed to be held up to a certain 
height — the height of the side-board. Of course we couldn’t 
measure each cart. They came altogether too fast. We had 
Peter Dolan to tally, but we also had tally boys to tally, out- 
side of him, so as not to make any mistake in the number 
received. 

Q. Now, all the work you have been doing in the parks 
you understood to be under the supervision, generally, of 
Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And had you at any time any COnVETSauOn with Mr. 
Pettigrew as to the work? 

A. Oh, frequently had a few words with him about it. 

@. What appeared to be his policy as to following out 
any line of work? 

Mr. MarrHews.— Pardon me. I haven’t objected yet, 
but I will ask Brother Lundy if he doesn’t think that is a 
little broad? It seems to me that to ask the witness what 
‘appeared ” to be his line of policy is a very broad question. 
He has a perfect right to ask him what Mr. Pettigrew said 
to him or what Mr. Pettigrew did, but not what “appeared ” 
to be his policy. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, that would be a little wrong, but I 
will put it this way. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I ask you, as a practical work- 
man on road building, what your idea of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
work was — his system ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — That is all right. 

A. Well, I wasn’t building road at this time. Are you 
going to lead me from that to some other work ? 

Q. No; I ask you this question as a practical workman 
on road building. I refer to this work that you have done 
in the park. Now, I ask you, what was your opinion of his 
system ? 

A. Well, it was very poor. I don’t think there was any 
system to it. 

Q. Now, will you instance briefly some point in which 
his system was not good ? 

A. Well, in the building of the roads on Peter’s Hill. 

Q. Well, in this work that you have just gone over? 

A. Well, I wasn’t building roads there. 

Mr. MArTHEwsS. — Where was that ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Oh, on the road building he went back to 
Peter’s Hill. 

Mr. MatrHews. —-I thought you asked him just now 
about this work in the park? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

Mr. MATrHEwsS. — Well, but where was that ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — This was in Franklin Park. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Go on. . 

A. Well, in Franklin Park, after I got through spreading 
the loam at Pierce’s Farm—the loam and stuff that came 
there, such as it was—JI was transferred over to Peter’s. 
Hill. The loam which was at Pierce Farm was rather a 
poor quality. I should say that the ground must have been 
dug down very deep and a good deal of sand and sub-soil 
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mixed into it. I objected strongly to it, and spoke to Mr. 
Pettigrew and Mr. Shea at the time I was spreading it; but 
as I was not down there at the time it was dumped in, I 
hadn’t any chance at it— particularly around the roadway 
which led in from the street to the Pierce house. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) This is right at the Pierce 
house ? 

A. Well, the road that led in was a driveway, and it was 
dumped in there. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Jeffery, you have in 
the Park Department a check system upon the delivery of 
loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, will you explain briefly, as you understand it, 
what that check system is ? 

A. Well, there is a check book, with two checks of equal 
size. The date is given at the head, the contractor’s name 
next, and what is delivered, and the number of the team, 
and the amount which the team contained, and the signing 
of the receiver’s name on each one of those checks. ‘There 
are two on each leaf. 

@. Who should properly have those books ? 

A. Well, I suppose the regular surveyor and receiver of 
loam should have them. 

@. Well,do you mean to say that any man delegated for 
the work of receiving of loam may have those books? 

A. Well, yes. They do have them, anyway — any one 
that receives loam. It might be a water-boy, and it might be 
a man, and it might be a foreman. 

Q. Well, in this instance Mr. Dolan was the man? 

A. Well, Mr. Dolan signed all the checks except a few 
that I understood he allowed his name to be signed to by the 
boys — 

Q. Well, never mind — just what you know. 

And: aX 8. 

@. Did you understand whether the price paid per cubic 
yard for loam there was paid for the loam per yard delivered ? 

A. Well, yes, sir. 

@. Well, will you state, as far as it came within your 
observation, whose teams drew that loam ? 

A. Well, a contractor’s teams drew it there, but of course 
we had to have teams to help get it in. The weather was 
wet, and the loam was so deep on the ground that the carts 
cut clear in to the axles, and it was an utter impossibility for 
a team that brought two yards of loam to get on to the ground 
with the loam. We put on two horses, and sometimes four 
horses, to help haul the load of loam. 
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Q. Otherwise it would not have been possible for the 
contractor’s teams to get the stuff im there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, come to Peter’s Hill. Did you do any work on 
the grounds of the Arboretum there” 

ASE Yess sir, 

Q. On the grounds of the Arboretum proper ? 

A. Yes, sir; well, I don’t know as that is on the Arbor- 
etum — I won’t say. I know it is the part that is added to 
the Arboretum, and they call it Peter’s Hill. We started in 
at Peter’s Hill to waste a large bank of gravel first. 

Q. To what? To waste it? 

A. Yes, sir; to get rid of it; to use it as filling, or any 
other purpose that the Park Department might put it to. It 
was a natural bank, as it laid there. 

Q. Now, while out there in either of the places we have 
mentioned last, have you seen the Commissioners personally 
inspecting the work? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Stratton out there ? 

An No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see Professor Sargent ? 

A. No, sir; I think never. Well, I may have seen — I 
think I saw him once this fall at Franklin Park, near the 
stables. , 

@. Did you do anything on Parkman road ? 

A. No, I didn’t have anything to do with Parkman road. 

Q. Now, Mr. Jeffery, to come back to the Back Bay 
Fens, did you take any part there in the destruction of any 
shrubs and trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, to what extent? 

A. Well, I cut down a large number of shrubs on either 
side of Westland avenue entrance — at the entrance to the 
park from Westland avenue —andI had large fires going 
for a number of days, burning them up, near Parker street. 

Q. Now, under whose instructions did you destroy the 
shrubs ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

@. Did you understand why they were being destroyed? 

A. He said he was going to make a change in the system 
of planting, and in the appearance of the grounds. 

Q. How many different varieties should you say of 
shrubs and plants there were that you destroyed there? 

A. Qh, perhaps a dozen different varieties. 

Q. Any of them of value as plants? 
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A. Oh, yes; certainly. They were large shrubs, of 
course. ‘They could not be transplanted, but they were 
very beautiful shrubs. 

@. Well developed? 

A. In places they were very thick. I also mowed off 
lots of honeysuckle vines and trumpet vines, and other 
vines, and took them into the vacant lot and burned them. 

@. Was any protest made to you at the time you were 
carrying out that work ? 

A. Well, Mr. Ford and his daughter complained. They 
did not like to see it cut away. 

@. Well, some of it was cut away for the purpose of 
trimming, was it not ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what it was cut away for, only 
Mr. Pettigrew said he was going to make a change in the 
appearance of the grounds—and he did make a great 
change, too. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) For better or worse ? 

A. Well, it looked pretty bare there. It was in bad 
shape after we cut them away, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you remain there long enough 
to know what was done after that? 

A. No. sir; I was removed. 

@. Personally you don’t know what was done? 

A. No. Of course, there were other trees being destroyed 
by other foremen right near by, which I had occasion to see, 
and to see on the ground. 

Q. Trees which you actually saw destroyed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what particular specimens were they ? 

A. Well, there was a balm of Gilead grove which I saw 
chopped out. 

Q. How much of a grove? 

A. Well, it covered quite a space of land —the largest 
trees that there were on the Back Bay Fens. 

Q. All good looking trees ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think all were good, healthy trees — some 
of them as large as 12 inches through at the butt, surely, 
and from that down to smaller sizes. 

Q. Were there any other shrubs or trees that you person- 
ally saw destroyed on the Fens? 

A. Idon’t remember that there were right there. 

@. Did you see any destruction of shrubbery or trees in 
Franklin Park? 

A. Oh, I saw lots of trees and shrubs cut out, dug out, 
in Franklin Park, during the last two years. 

@. Well, here and there, or regularly, in a mass ? 
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A. Well, some places regularly. For instance, along 
Canterbury street I saw a great many being grubbed right 
out this fall. 

Q. What time of the year is it customary to trim among 
the shrubbery ? 

A. Well, I think in the winter and spring, —and some 
in the fall, perhaps. 


Q. Now, Mr. Jeffery, at what time were you engaged 1 in | 


road building on Peter’s Hill? 

A. Well, I think in the late summer and fall of 1898. 

Q. And just how much of a stretch of road did you have 
to build there ? 

A. Well, I should think it was a mile, in a way, around 
the hill there that I worked on. 

Q. And your particular duty there was what? 

A. Well, I went in there and sub-graded a little, and 
first placed the gravel for the gutters, as directed; and then 
a contractor came in and laid the gutters, and then I after- 
wards put in cracked stone on the ballast which had been 
previously laid there—some of it at the foot of the hill; 
and, of course, after the gutters were run along for some way 
ahead, then the cracked stone came in, and we surfaced up 
the surface with it. 

Q. This was all according to plan, was it? 

A. Well, I don’t know as there was any plan there on it. 

Q. Well, under the direction of whom did you build it 
this way ? 

A. Mr. Shea. 


@. Now, whether or not they permitted you to build | 


that work without suggesting enone or commanding 
changes ? 

A. Oh, no; they made many changes. They changed 
the grades up and down sometimes as much as four inches 
in fifty feet. . 

@. Changed the grade? 

A. Yes; and they removed some of the paving to get 
them down. He said it was going to take, the way the 
engineer had laid it out, too much cracked stone, and they 
changed quite a lot of it, marking the grades up and down; 
and then afterwards they sent the engineers there, and they 


went over the same ground and changed all the grades again, 


and did some of the work over again. 

Q. You say they changed the grades as many as how 
many times within fifty feet? 

A. I said they changed it as much as four inches some- 
times, up and down — marked it up or down. 
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Did Mr. Pettigrew direct any of those changes? 

Yes, sir; he and Mr. Shea did a good deal of it. 

Did you see Mr. Stratton there at all? 

No, sir 

Did Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew conflict at all on the 
ideas of that road that you know of? 

A. I couldn’t say. They talked a good deal together, 
and changed it a good many times up and down, in the way 
of grades. 

@. Did Mr. Shea ever change an idea given you by Mr. 
Pettigrew ? 

A. Well, yes, I think he did. 

@. Did Mr. Pettigrew make you undo anything that Mr. 
Shea had told you to do? 

A. Yes, sir. And he had found fault with it being done 
in that way. 

@. Now, Mr. Pettigrew you regarded as the superior 
officer ? 

A. Yes, sir; although, when he sent me to Franklin 
Park, he said I would be under Mr. Shea’s orders and di- 
rection, and take my orders from Mr. Shea. Still, of course, 
he was superintendent. 

Q. Now, was there any difficulty which arose there in 
regard to the laying out of the gutters ? 

A. Well, they undertook to lay the gutters on top of the 
rubble which had been put in previously, and they did not 
have room to get in. bed gravel under them, and they couldn’t 
make them come right, and so they had to dig them out. I 
had dug about 150 feet on the side of the drive at the foot 
of the hill, and they told me I had done wrong. © Still, when 
they came to finish it, they had to take it out, so as to get ~ 
the paving down to where they wanted it, so as not to re- 
quire too much cracked stone. I dug it out. The ballast 
had previously been put in. It had been teamed over in the 
spring of the year and the summer, when it was wet, and the 
clay which was in the bed of the road, or in the sub-grading 
of the road, had worked right out amongst the ballast, and 
we had a pretty hard surface. And still we put on more 
gravel and rolled it with a steam roller, and afterwards 
undertook to build another road on top of that of cracked 
stone and gravel. 

@. Now, in reference to the ballast under the gutters — 
is that the usual custom ? 

A. No, sir. % 

Q. Did you ever know of its being done before Mr. 
Pettigrew did it there ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. And otherwise, how were the gutters when com- 
pleted ? 

A. Well, they were narrow. 

Q. Sufficient depth to them? 

A. No, they didn’t have depth enough to carry the water 
from that hill. They should have been wider and deeper, in 
order to take care of the water. 

Q. Do you know whether or not since then they have 
been widened ? 

A. I know the water has washed inside and outside of 
them since. 

Q. What was there off about the gutters on the slope 
there ?* 


ee airy 
Q. What was there off about the gutters on the steep 
slope? 


A. Well, they should have been three feet wide, I should 
say, and they should have had at least three inches ditch, to 
carry the water around that steep hill, as the water had a 
large amount of area to fall on and run off across the road. 
Of course that would naturally wash the road, more or less. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Putnam, the engineer, take any part on 
the work on that road ? 

A. Yes, sir. He came there and made corrections after 
Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea had changed the work. 

«). Mr. Putnam ordered changes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many changes did he order? 

A. Well, he ordered some changes after the grade had 
been changed, and afterwards eaun Mr. Murphy, the en- 
gineer, to change them again. 

(). And that necessitated some considerable labor to 
adopt those changes ? 

A. Yes. In some places we had too much ballast, and in . 
some places we didn’t have anywhere near enough, and we 
had to go deeper with the cracked stone. 

Q. So that on that road at Peter’s hill you had practi- 
cally at one time four different engineers and bosses interfer- 
ing with one another’s plans ? 

A. Well, of course, Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea were in 
charge of the work, and they undertook to improve on the 
engineering of the engineers. 

(J. And also on one another’s work ? 

A. Well, I presume they saw differently out of different 
eyes. 

Q. Now, after Mr. Putnam got there, who came last, and 
in What condition was the road then? 
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A. Well, Mr. Putnam’s engineer straightened it out so 
that it was fairly good near the foot of the hill; but farther 
up the hill there were quite a good many breaks in the grades. 
It was not such a road as was usually laid out by engineers. 

Q. Now, I wish you would make it clear to the commit- 
tee —it isn’t exactly clear to me — what you mean by saying 
that there were breaks in the grade? 

A. Well, in going on a hill the pitch is not always the 
same. It maychangea little. Butthe grade is graded oe 
so that you don’t notice any sudden changes, or “ breaks ”’ 
we call them; but in the changes which Mr. Pettigrew a 
Mr. Shea made by marking up or down, they made some sud- 
den breaks in the line of grade — both in the gutters and in the 
roadway. And as we got up farther on the hill they made 
more changes, and then after we got the ballast covered and 
the gravel on and rolled, up near Fairview street we com- 
menced to put cracked stone on the top of the whole thing, 
and in some places we didn’t get more than an inch and a 
half or two inches. Then we put in open-bank gravel. 
Previous to this there had been a hard bond rolled in to what 
should have been ballast —a sort of rubble. It was not bal- 
lasted with any form atall. The stone was roughly thrown 
in, as received, and mixed up with the clay and material that 
is natural to the sub-grading. We put on gravel and rolled 
it, to get it to bind, but it worked through badly. 

@. Well, did the thicknesses of the layers vary very 
much within a short stretch of road there ? 

A. Oh, yes; from two or three inches to one inch; and 
then there would be little spots here and there where there 
would be holes four inches deep of cracked stone. 

~Q. So far as you know from your work on that road, are 
there any two stretches of, say, 200 yards that are con- 
structed in the same manner? 

A. Well, no; not in exactly the same manner. There 
were various Pick ieeaes of cracked stone, of mud, and of 
gravel. 

(. Well, is that condition calculated to throw that road 

out of its proper shape ? 
__A. Will it throw it out? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I should say so. I couldn’t see how the frost 
wouldn’t break the bond afterwards. Of course, where 
there is a clay bottom without lots of good drainage the road 
is always bound to heave. 

Q. Now, have you named over all the engineers and 
bosses that took part in the construction of that road ? 
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A. Well, Mr. MacCallum took part of some of it. He 
built in some drainage, and some catch-basins, and did some 
sub-grading of it in some rubble. | 

Q. I don’t mean the man who had anything to do with 
doing the work. I mean the men who were directing it. 

A. Oh, well, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Shea, Mr. Murphy, the 
engineer, and Mr. Putnam, all had a hand in it. I might 
say that the steam roller engineers had a hand in it, also. 

Q. Now, on the matter of cement used at Peter’s hill, 
Mr. Jeffrey, what do you know about the quality of that? 

A. Well, it was poor quality. It is what we call usually 
Rosendale cement. 

@. And you are a judge of cement ‘ ? 

A. Well, I think anybody can test cement that has had 
experience with it. All you have to do is to mix it up with 
some water and let it set. Afterwards you can put it into 
water again, and if it goes to pieces it is no good. 

@. Did you make such tests of this cement? 

A. Yes, sir; I did test some of it. I told the mason 
who was laying the brick by the thousand that it was poor 
cement. 

Q. Well, did you make any complaint of the quality of 
the cement? 

A. I don’t know that I made any to Mr. Pettigrew or to 
Mr. Shea about it, but I told the masons that they were doing 
wrong with it, and I also spoke to Mr. MacCallum about it. 

(. Is it customary to test cement, or is it done? That. 
is, is it customary to send samples of cement, when you buy 
supplies to have the cement tested ? 

A. Well, it always has been, on all city work where I 
have been engaged. It was the custom in the Sewer Division 
work, both as foreman and inspector, and in the Park Depart- 
ment Mr. Howe used always to send in samples, to have 
them tested in the city. 

Q. Do you know of any hae in your experience in the 
Park Department that they have had their cement tested ? 

A. No, I know of no time. I never saw any tests. 

Q. What tests should cement stand? 

A. Well, 65 per cent. 

@. Well, figuring that way, what, in your opinion, would 
this cement figure? 

A. Well, it would not stand any hy at all. 

Q. lt wouldn’t stand any test at all? 

ae NO 

Q.. You couldn’t get a percentage on it? 

A. No. I would say that the brick work there would 
- show for itself to-day. 
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Q. You mean that the cement is worn away ? 

A. Well, I mean to say that it washes out of the joints, 
more or less. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Did I understand you to mean 
to say that this cement would not stand any test at all ? 

A. I meant to say that a cement that wouldn’t stand 60 
per cent. would not be used ordinarily. I don’t believe that 
this cement would stand a 30 per cent. test. 

Q. You mean that good cement should stand a test of 60 


A. I say it would not stand 80 per cent. I will modify 
it in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, you say that has actually 
run out of the joints? 

A. The work will show for itself. 

Q. And in the course of a short time will that go entirely 
away ? 

A. Well, I can’t say. I should say it would be of no 
use to keep outside water from coming into the basin — 
that is the water from the land around it — and that it would 
‘be apt to heave it from the frost. 

Q. Do you know who bought this cement? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Do you know who delivered it? 

A. No, I don’t know now. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How much of that cement 
was delivered, in your opinion ? 

A. Well, what — 

Q. That cement that you said would not stand a test, 
or that would not stand a test of over 30 per cent. ? 

A. Well, I think there was one load of it, as near as I 
can remember. I have forgotten how many barrels it was, 
but I think it was a two-horse load; and it was very poor 
stuff. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, did you build a stretch of 
road along Fairview street ? 

A. Yes, I started in there. I built about 200 or 250 feet 
north first, on my own plan or ideas. 

@. You were told to go ahead and build that stretch of 
road ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were left entirely to your own plans to 
build it? 

A. Well, not entirely. I was about the surfacing of it. 
I surfaced it entirely on my own ideas of building roads. 
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Q. Whether or not you completed that piece of road 
without interruption ? 


Ae L-did, sir 

Q. And that was completed and done without any diffi- 
culty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that road was in good condition ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was the best road on that hill. 

Q. When were you over to Forest Hills street, near the 
Arborway ? 

A. I-was over there twice. .I was over there in the fall 
and winter of — well, in the fall of 1898 and the early winter 
of 1899. Iwas there breaking up a lot of stone for the 
foundations for walls, which we afterwards put into trenches — 
to make foundations along Forest Hills street. 

@. And that was the proper purpose to devote that 
stone to, was it? 

A. Well, I don’t know that it was, I am sure. They 
had, I suppose, to put something for a bottom for the wall, 
but it seemed a pity to break up the stone and waste it in 
that way, when it was wanted for roads. 

@. Well, was there any stone available that might have 
been used as filling, rather than this ? 

A. Ob, there were lots of small cobbles, of course, and 
there were some of them thrown in there; ‘aad there were 
lots of stone that were taken out of the old walls right along 
that were broken and put in for foundations. 

Q. Was this work proceeding very rapidly at the time ? 

A. Not very; no sir, — you mean the part of digging the 
trench and filling ? oy 

Q. Yes, and the foundations? 

A. Well, no. The stone was being Been all along the 
winter, and in the spring the trench was being dug, and they 
were thrown in. 

Q. Then there was no immediate necessity of their using 
that particular stone, was there ? 

-A. Oh, no, sir. Any stone would have done. 

(J. And you considered that stone too valuable to be used 
in that way ? 

A. Well, some of it was very nice ballast. It was ane 
broken when I went over there — very good, hard stone. 

Q. Now, how many trenches were dug there? 

A. There was a long line of trenches dug there, from 
Washington street, or, rather, from the Arborway, first over 
to about the line of Williams street, or just beyond it, and 
also on either side of the “ funeral road,”.as. we call it — the 
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entrance to Forest Hills main entrance, running from Forest 
Hills street back to the arched bridge, on either side. There 
was also quite a lot of stone blasted there which we used, 
mostly for filling into the trenches. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all, Mr. Jeffery — were you going 
to say something? 

The Wirness.— Yes. We worked along on that for 
some time, and we afterwards were shifted up to Canterbury 
street, where we dug a trench nearly the whole length of 
Canterbury street, from Washington street to Blue Hill 
avenue, and filled it with stone for a line of wall there. 
There is quite a lot of stone that had been piled in the upper 
part of the old nursery for ballast, and there was some 
boulders there which we broke up, and used this to put in a 
foundation for that wall. 

Q. Well, do you know whether or not the department 
ever ran short of ballast while you were with them? 

A. Well, they didn’t use ballast as we had been using it. 
They wouldn’t naturally run short, because they only threw 
in a certain amount as a sort of rubble, instead of ballasting. 
Their form of building roads is entirely different from any- 
thing I ever saw before. 

Q. Or anything you ever heard of ? 

A. Yes, sir. Of course it would have taken a great deal 
more ballast if they had all been placed up on end and 
ballasted in the ordinary custom, such as is the usual way of 
building a Telford road. 

(. . And did they suppose this was a Telford road? Did 
you understand they were trying to build a Telford road? 

A. Well, no. I don’t see how I could understand that, 
because it had no real resemblance to a Telford road at all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I want to ask you just a few 
questions. Do you know anything about any watering 
carts on Franklin Park ? 

A. I know that there are quite a number of water carts 
there, and also some at the Back Bay. 

@. Do you know whether at any time there were any 
watering carts sold there and new ones bought immediately 


to take their place? 


A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what you know about the watering carts, if 
you please. 
A. They sold quite a number of watering carts. 

@. How many ? 

A. Icannot say how many. I know of three, at least, 
that they sold to Dolan. 
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Q. You don’t know how many they sold? 

A. I don’t know, now. If did know, I have forgotten. 
Q. Did they buy new ones? 

A. They bought new Studebakers. 

Q. And what were the old ones? 

A. The old ones were Miller & Knoblock. 

Q. You say they sold three watering-carts, at least ! ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they bought three new ones? . 

evo. es, si. 

Q. 


What was done with the old watering-carts after 
they were sold? 

A. Well, Mr. Dolan, I believe, had some new parts put 
upon them, and used them upon the park. 

Q. On the same work ? 

A. Well, one was used for watering on the Arborway, 
and one on the construction of the roads on Peter’s hill, and 
another watered on “funeral road,” in Franklin Park, and 
supplied the boilers to the engines there with water. 

Q. Would you say that those old watering-carts which 
they sold would do the work that the new carts they bought 
do? 

A. Well, they would if they had been repaired and had 
different sprinklers put upon them — the down sprinkler. 

Q. What does a watering-cart cost ? 

A. I don’t know exactly how much those cost — from 
$350 to $375, I think, apiece. 

Three hundred and fifty dollars apiece ? 

Yes, sir. 

You would say that was apa the cost, would you? 
I think so. 

How much did they get for the old carts ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Do you know anything about that? 

No, sir. 

Now, I heard you say something about adit loam 
on Franklin Park, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about the loam that was “de- 
livered there in 1898? 

A.’ Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. Did you read the Park Commissioners’ report in 1898 ? 

A. Well, I read some parts of it; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see there where it said that they paid out of 
the treasury of Boston for 174,000 cubic yards of loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And there was probably 18,000 or 19,000 of that 
delivered in South Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

- How much of that should you say was delivered in 
Franklin Park? 

A. Well, nearly all of that. I presume there was some 
of it delivered at the Back Bay which I didn’t know of. I 
don’t know how much there was that went to the Back Bay — 
some of it. The report, I think, does not make that plain, 
if I remember right. 

@. You say that you have been working in places. where 
they sunk loam four and five feet deep? Did I understand 
you correctly to testify to that? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. And it is a fact that they could have bought gravel 
and other filling to take the place of that? 


ee. 8,-S10. 

Q. And for that loam they were paying sixty cents and 
over? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to be clear on that. 

A. Yes, sir; they did. 

Q. They could have bought other filling for twenty-five 


cents a cubic yard — filling that would have answered just 
as well? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have that clearly in mind, have you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they sunk this loam, which cost sixty cents, four 
feet deep in some places ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Unnecessarily? Is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You want to give your testimony that way? 
A. Yes, sir. That would be my judgment. 


The CHAIRMAN. — We want to get at some points definitely 
as to whether anything was done or not. 

Q. (By Alderman JorDAN.) Mr. Jeffery, how much loam 
did they use for filling during the past two years? 

A. Well, I cannot say how much— it was in such a 
shape. It was in slopes. Where it came down to the street 
they sloped it off, and in some places where the grade did not 
suit it was brought up to suit Mr. Pettigrew’s idea of land- 
scape gardening. 

@. How many cartloads would you think were used ? 

A. It would be an utter impossibility for me to tell, in 
the shape it was put in. | 
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_ Would you say 100 cartloads ? 

Oh, I should say more than that. 

Would you say 1,000 cartloads ? 

I should think that would cover it. 

And what did they pay for a cartload of loam? 

Well, they paid 66% cents, and they got from two 
yards to three and a half to a cartload. 

Q. Now, what could they have got filling for? 

A. Well, they could have got filling enough from people 
who had it to sell nearby for 25 cents a yard. 

. Now you say they were about 1,000 loads? You 
think that would cover it ? 

A. I think that would cover it; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, in regard to the shrubs in the Back Bay Fens 
and in Franklin Park. You aay they destroyed the shrubs ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the shrubs have any value? - 

A. Well, they could not have been moved. They were 
too old to move. Of course they had a value as they were 
there. Some people thought they were beyond value. } 

Q. Were they shrubs that the Park Commissioners had 
planted there ? 

A. Yes, sir; by Mr. Fischer’s direction, under Mr. Olm-~ 
stead’s plan of planting. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Oh, eight or ten years. 

_Q. Could they have been transplanted at any other sea- 
son of the year? 

A. Well, they could be by taking up large balls with the 
roots, in the winter time. 

Q. Well, could they have sold them for any money to a 
gardener ? 

A. No, I don’t think they could. 

Q. Do you know anything about that stone wall in the 
Jamaicaway ? 

Ake NO RIT: 

Q. Nota thing? 
_A.° No, sir. 
@. Are you an expert in the value of stone and loam, 


POrOrEe 


A. Well, I have handled a great deal of it during my life. 
@. How long have you been in the business? 
A. Well, for the past thirty-five years. 
You don’t know anything about that stage wall at 
Jamaica Pond, as to what was done with it? Do you know — 
anything about the stone that was there? , 
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A. I know there was a stone wall built there, that cost 
somewhere about $500 or $600, and I know what kind of 
stone there was in it; but I don’t know anything about 
it being torn down. 

@. Do you know whether that stone was of any value or 
not? - 

A. Well, I should think it was, as they were building 
walls right near by there — building walls right within three 
or four thousand feet of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you say that wall cost $690? 

A. Six thousand dollars, I meant. J meant from $5,000 
to $6,000. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You want it changed from 
“from $500 to $600” to “from $5,000 to $6,000 ” ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman JoRDAN.) Would anyone have bought 
that stone as it stood in the wall? 

A. The contractors who built the wall, I should think, 
would have bought it. 

Q. Would you, if you were a contractor, have boughtit? 

A. I certainly should. 

Q. What would you pay for it? 

A. Well, I have not been in the contract business for 
some years, and don’t know what stone is worth. 

Q. When was this wall torn down? 

A. That I don’t know. 

Q. What would you have given for it a year ago? 

A. Idon’t know what stone was worth a perch a year 
ago, because I hadn’t taken any trouble to enquire. That is 
easily got at, however; and as the contractors took down a 
large wall on Glen Road and carted it over to Morton street — 
I should think nearly a mile — and placed it in a wall again, 
TI should think they might have moved this. And this wall 
which they took down and moved over there was nothing but 
Roxbury stone, while that wall which you speak of was 
granite faced — I should say, quarry-faced granite. 


Cross-Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) I understood you to say, Mr. 
Jeffery, that you thought that some cement was used in 
some parts of this work which came under your knowledge 
that was not of first class quality ? 

A. _ Well, it did not come under my immediate charge, 
because I was toe far ahead to look after that. 

@. Well, under your view, then? 

A. I went back down to the foot of the hill there after- 
ward. 
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Q. Well, there was some cement used that you think was 
not of proper quality ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of that cement, would you say, of that in- 
ferior quality, was used ? 

A. I didn’t take particular pains to find out, but enough 
to make some poor brick work, without a doubt. | 

Q. And where was this poor brick work done ? 

A. It was along the foot of the hill, near the north side 
of Peter’s hill. 

Q. In the catch-basins ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. North side of Peter’s hill, near the foot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When were those catch-basins built ? 

A. While I was surfacing up the road over on the other 
side, near Fairview street. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Well, it was in the fall of 1898, I think, sir. 

Q. There would be time enough, if the cement had been 
poor, to have its poor quality exhibited in the work by this 
time, wouldn’t there ? 

A. Ishould think it would. 

Q. It ought to show now ? 

A.” Yes, sir. 

@. Do you think you could go to the foot of Peter's 
_hill, or to the foot of the road on the north side, and show 
the committee any catch-basins — 

A. I haven’t a doubt about it. 

@. Excuse me; let me finish my question —any catch- 
basins where the work is not in good condition now ? 

A. I haven’t a doubt of it, although I haven’t been 
there to see it. 

Q. Could you point out on the map the catch-basins 
where this poor work would show? 

A. I don’t know that I could. I don’t know that I 
know the immediate place, but there along that slope, on the 
north side. 

@. How many catch-basins, would you say, were built 
with this poor cement ? 

A. Well, I cannot tell what proportion of cement they 
used. They might have used one-half to two-thirds of 
cement, and only one-third or one-half of sand. As it was 
poo1 they mixed it richer than they would if it was proper 
quality, and so, of course, used a great deal more of it. So, 
for that reason, I cannot tell you how far the cement went. 
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Q. Well, if they made up in quantity for what it was 
lacking in quality, the catch-basins would be all right, 
wouldn’t they ? 

A. It ought to be much better, of course. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t that make it all right? 

A. Well, of course, if they used ten barrels where they 
shouldn’t use but five, it would make better work, the 
cement being poor. It was poor cement, anyway. I will 
say that. 

Q. Can you take this committee and show them any 
catch-basins in that part of the road that would show bad 
work ? 

A. Yes, sir; I wouldn’t have a bit of trouble in doing 
that. 

Q@. Can you distinguish them and point them out on the 
map ? fa 

A. Iwill point them out on the ground if the committee 
wish to go there. 

Q. Now, you say that an unnecessary quantity of loam 
was used in some places ? 

A. Yes,sir. That is what I said. 

@. In Franklin Park, particularly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Anywhere else ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t speak of any other place, I think. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that loam was spread 
through the woods ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How deep? 

A. About a foot deep. 

Q. Did you think there was anything unusual about 
that ? 

A. Well, nothing more than it is very apt to kill the 
trees, where they ought to have the air to the roots of the 
trees. 

@. You think it is a poor thing to spread loam, good 
rich loam, around there through the woods? 

A. Well, if you want to get rid of the loam I think it is 
a good way to, get rid of it. 

Q. But it is a good way to kill the trees, you think ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think that to spread good, rich loam in woods, in 
among oaks and maples, is a bad thing? 

A. Well, it has been said so by a good many others, — 
not by me alone. 

Q. Who has said so? 
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A. Well, most of the people who pretend to know. 

Q. Has Mr. Olmstead ever said so? 

A. I don’t know that I ever consulted Mr. Olmstead 
about that, and as he is now ina condition such that he could 
not tell us, I do not see that we can bring him into it. 

Q. Don’t you know that he has recommended just such 
treatment? 

A. No, sir, I never heard of his putting loam into woods 
in that way. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any other landscape architect 
doing it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. In other words, your opinion is that loam, good, rich 
loam, spread six inches to a foot in depth, over the surface 
of ground which is covered by deciduous trees, is a bad 
thing for the trees ? 

A. Well, I think Mr. Pettigrew will tell you that if you 
put on too much it will kill the trees. 

Well, you think it is a bad pee 

Yes, sir. 

And that it will kill the trees? 

I do. 

What do you suppose they did it for, then? 

I couldn’t say. I haven’t the slightest idea, unless 
fey wanted to kill the trees, what they did it for. 

@. And you actually want this committee to understand 
that you think the Park Commissioners of the city of Bos- 
ton — 

A. Well, I certainly — 

Q. Excuse me — let me finish my question. You actu- 
ally want this committee to understand that you, in all hon- 
esty, think the Park Commissioners of the city of Boston 
went to the expense of spreading six inches to one foot of 
loam among the deciduous trees for the purpose of killing 
the trees ? 

A. Well, I certainly will tell you so in all honesty, or I 
wouldn’t say so. 

Q. That is what you think ? 

A. That is my judgment; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you have been a foreman on street work in the 
park system, haven’t you ? 

A. Ihave — on every kind of work in it. 

Q. Ever had any kind of training in the nursery ? 

ACORN Q; 18it, 

(. Never been connected with the nursery in Franklin 
park? 


POPOPEO 
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No, sir; never been connected with the nursery there. 
Or with any other nursery — any private nursery ? 
Nothing more than my own father’s instructions. 

You were never connected with the Department of 

Public Grounds, were you? 

A. (Continuing to answer former question.) — but not 
with the regular nursery business. 

@. You were never connected with the regular Depart- 
ment of Public Grounds in this city, were you ? 

A. No, siz. 

@. You never would consider yourself an expert in the 
matter of tree culture ? 

A. I never held myself up as an expert. 

@. And you don’t mean that you want the committee to 
think that your views about tree culture, or about that kind 
of work, has any special value ? 

A. Well, I will leave that to the committee. 

Q. No. You have stated some things as your opinions, 
which you have a perfect right to do. Now, I want to know 
if you have any special knowledge about tree culture ? 

A. Istated that 1 was not an expert, and that I did not 
pretend to be. 

Q. -That is an answer to my question. Now, in regard 
to these trees that you were ordered to cut down on the 
Fenway, those were mostly coniferous trees — pines, spruces, 
and so forth —weren’t they ? : 

A. Oh, there were some other trees —quite a number of 
elms —and we cut down some maples and some catalpa 
trees, and some other kinds. 


OPeP 


@. Some were removed, were they not? 
_ <A. No, sir; none where I was. 
@. Well, some were removed on other parts of the Fens? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(. You know that to be a fact? 
A. Yes, sir. I saw as many as three moved. 
~Q. But where you were they were all cut down? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, those plantations had been growing how long? 
A. As near as I could remember, from eight to ten years, 
IT think. 


@. You think that in that time some of the trees had got 
to be twelve inches through at the butt? 

mee. \ eS, Sir. 

Q. In eight or ten years. | 

A. Yes, sir; and I can show you the butts. 

Q. And you really mean to say that those kind of trees 
will grow that size in eight or ten years ? 
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A. Well, I cannot say that.these particular trees grew 
ten years, or more or less, but I will say that those Balm-of- 
Gilead trees will show their stumps, if they haven’t been 
grubbed out since, twelve inches through. 

Q. The Balm of Gilead is the poplar tree, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there were poplars that were removed, among 
others ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And also Norway spruces and the foreign spruces ? 

A. They were Scotch pines. 

Q. Scotch pines and similar trees. Now, did you know 
that those plantations were laid out by Mr. Olmstead and 
planted with these poplars and Scotch firs and Norway spruces 
for the purpose of having them cut out when they had reached 
a certain age ? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. You didn’t know that ? 
A. No, sir. 


@. You never asked Mr. Olmstead about that ? 

A. Mr. Olmstead never expressed himself that way to 
me, although he very frequently talked with me about plant- 
ing and grading, and about tree and shrub culture. 

Q. Well, he never happened to tell you that those par- 
ticular trees had been put in there to act as nurses for the 
rest ? 

A. I don’t believe he did. It isn’t natural that a pine 
tree casting a shade would nurse anything but weeds under it. 

@. That is your opinion, is it? 

me 4. G8, Sir. 

@. Did you ever hear of Norway pines and spruces bene 
planted as nurses for oaks and such trees ? 

A. There were no oaks there. 

(. No hard wood trees? 

A. Yes. There might have been some maples, and the 
various other trees. 

Q. Younever heard of plantations being laid out origi- 
nally and planted very thick with the deliberate intention of 
cutting out from one-half to two-thirds and up to three- 
quarters of the trees, as they grew in? 

A. Oh, yes. I saw asample of that in Franklin Park. 
They are planted in there so they could have three-quarters 
of them cut out and still leave a good wood. 

@. What percentage did they cut out in the Fens? More 
than three-quarters ? 

A. I cannot say exactly as to that. 
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Q. You are pretty sure they didn’t, aren’t you ? 

A. I should say they didn’t; no. 

@. And you know that plantations are made with the 
deliberate intention of cutting out 75 per cent. in time? 

A. Not so much as that. 

Q. I thought you said so a moment ago? 

A. You said not more than three-quarters. 

Q. I said that they planted them with the intention of 
cutting out from two-thirds to three-quarters, and I thought 
you repeated me and said three-quarters, too. 

A. Oh, well, I will let it go, but I didn’t so under- 
stand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee wishes you to answer 
the questions as directly as possible. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Oh, I think the witness means all right. 

The Witness.— I don’t wish to do anything unfair. 

Mr. MatrHews.—-I think the witness is intending to 
answer my questions very fairly. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Then, you wouldn’t want to 
be understood as saying that you actually knew that planta- 
tions had been laid out with the intention of cutting out three- 
quarters of the trees, but you did know of plantations being 
planted with the idea of cutting out 50 per cent. 

Ae 7 Y.e8,. Sir. 

Q. Itis a matter of degree and judgment whether you 
should plant them thicker at the outset or not. Now, in 
regard to these shrubs, isn’t the same thing true of shrubs? 
Aren’t they set out in fresh plantations very thick at the 
outset, with the idea of cutting out a large percentage when 
they grow up? 

A. Well, in that particular place that wasn’t the idea 
that was conveyed to me. Mr. Olmstead told me that those 
shrubs were planted as a thicket, so that no one could go 
into them at all, and that he wanted to leave them that way. 

@. Well, there is such a thing as a thicket getting too 
thick, I suppose ? 

A. Well, we see it very thick —a bird could hardly get 
through it. 

-Q. Wasn’t the condition of those shrubs practically a 
tangled mass ? 

A. Well, yes, they were; but Mr. Olmstead had previ- 
ously said that in that particular place he wanted to have 
them thick. 

@. Wanted to have them thick, certainly ; but wasn’t the 
condition of that shrubbery at that time such that the more 
valuable shrubs were being crowded out, and many of the 
ranker, coarser shrubs were growing up in their place ? 
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A. Well, they crowded out some. Of course they killed 
some, and then of course they had a chance to fill in, as they 
died out naturally. 
Q. Now, the road that you spoke of as not having been 
built in a workmanlike manner was part of the Audubon 
road, that leads from Audubon circle to the bridge over 
Muddy river? 
A. A small portion of it there. 
Q. Well, it isn’t more than 200 or 800 feet long 
altogether, is it? 
A. Well, I thought it was a little more than that. 
Q. What part of the road was not properly built? 
A. Well, I said that we were building it and ballasting 
it in first class shape, when Mr. Pettigrew ordered us to 
throw in the ballast, — not to take so much pains with it — 
and to throw on a lot of coarse, rough gravel, and to put the 
rollers on to it and roll it, which we did. We stopped 
taking pains with a certain portion of it. 
(). Where was that portion ? 
A. Idon’t know that I can tell you exactly now what 
portion of it it was. I think it was in the central part of 
the road, — the part about half way up — I don’t mean about 
half way up the hill; but there was a part at either end, 
near the bridge and near Beacon street that was done very 
thoroughly. 
Q. Well, then, this poor part was about the middle of 
the stretch between Audubon circle and the bridge ? 
A. Well, I don’t remember exactly what portion of the 
road, but at either end it is thoroughly done, I think, and _ 
then towards the more central part it is not. 
Q. Now, in regard to this deep loam. You think that it 
was put in some portions of the work which you saw as ~ 
deep as three or four feet ? 
AY eS, aire | 
Q. Do you know how deep they plant loam for trees in 
the arboretum ? 
Aw Noss: 
Q. Don’t you know that Professor Sargent plants trees 
in loam from three to four feet deep ? 
_. A, No, sir. I don’t know much about Professor Sargent’s 

work in the Arboretum. I know that we have put. in loam 
in tree plants, where they were narrow, three feet deep, but 
if we were going to put it on a very large space, where there 
was room for them to run out, we didn’t put it but about 
eighteen inches deep, and we have come down to sixteen and 
fourteen inches on the Fens. . There was nearly half of the 
Fens didn’t have more than fourteen inches of gravel — or 
loam, I should say — on the filling. 
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@. But you have put in as much as three feet where 
trees were intended to be planted? 

A. Put it in a tree place, where it was not more than 
four feet and four inches wide. 


@. Then three feet isn’t too deep for trees ? 

A. Well, it isn’t too deep in a tree place; no, sir. 

@. And it depends on the kind of tree, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; I presume it does. 

@. Oak trees require deeper loam than pines, wouldn’t 
they ? 


A. Yes, of course the spur root would not worm down 
like the oak, but it will also go into the gravel. I don’t 
think that tltey have three feet in their natural wooded state, 
anyway. I never heard of any such a thing. 

@. Are you familiar with the methods of planting in other 
parts of this country, with reference to the depth of loam? 

A. Well, no sir; not at present. My time has been 
given here. 

@. And you do not happen to know that in the arbore- 
tum which is right adjoining the Boston park system they 
use loam three to four feet deep for certain classes of trees ? 

A. Well, they may, but I hardly should say they did all 
over the park; as I have, years ago, been there a good deal. 
On the natural soil they had trees on it, — oaks on it. 

@. Iam not speaking about natural soil, but artificial 
soil, plantations. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, they 
use loam wherever they can get it, if they can afford it, for 
many of the trees of the arboretum, to the depth of three to 
four feet ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. That is, you don’t know whether they do or not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, with regard to the system of checking loam, I 
wish you would explain that to the committee, and state in 
your own language and in as much detail as you can, the 
exact system by which you or your associates kept tally of 
the loads of loam used. 

A. I didn’t have anything to do with that, sir. 

@. Didn’t you ever keep tally of the loam? 

A. No, only a very few loads, — just a few loads. 

@. Well, you were familiar with the method used, were 
you not ? 

A. Well, I was familiar with the fact that boys were sent 
back behind me to tally in ahead of the tallyman so that he 
wouldn’t make mistakes. 

Q. They had a sort of a double system? 

ie Yes, sir. 
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Q. Can’t you explain the system a little more definitely 
to the committee than you have? 

A. I don’t see how. I simply was told by Mr. Petti- 
erew and Mr. Shea to give Mr. Dolan a boy or two to assist 
him there, and I did so; and he placed them out there; and 
I was back sometimes an eighth of a mile from where he 
was, where the loam passed him, — receiving it. 

Q. Do you mean to say you cannot tell the committee 
what the system was ? 

A. I can say that the teams came in in two different 
tracks along in that particular place where there was double 
tally, and that the boys counted loads and made a mark for 
each load on a piece of paper, and that there was a boy 
writing checks in a shanty and passing them out to Mr. 
Dolan; and he put the amount of feet on the check and 
signed his name to it. 

Q. Well, now, if I understand you, the teamster, when 
he brought a load of loam, had the contents of his team 
measured ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And he received a check for that amount? 

A. Well, that was the usual custom; but‘ there where 
we were receiving close on to a thousand loads a day, it 
couldn’t be done. 

(. What did you do. then ? 

A. They didnt get their checks till night. 

@. The checks were taken from a stub-book, weren’t 
they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
And the man who kept the book made an entry on 
the stub and an entry in the check? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. And gave the check to the teamster and returned the 
stub to the commission ? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that way the tally was pad of the loads of 
loam? 

AY Yessatr 

Q. And a measurement was made of the quantity in each 
load ? 

A. No, sir; the loads were not measured each time, they 
couldn’t be; it was an utter impossibility for the man who 
gave the checks to go down and measure every load. 

@. What did he do then under those circumstances ? 

A. He held them up to fill their carts to what the area of 
the cart was. 
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Q. Well, having done that, what did he do with his 
check ? 
A. Well, he marked in so many feet every time for that 


_same team that came. 


@. That is, if a cart was full, he assumed that it con- 
tained so many cubic yards? 

oe) Ves, Sir. 

Q. Orso many cubic feet? 

A. Yes,sir. Well, he wouldn’t receive them unless they 
were full. 

@. And when they were full, the teamster would get his 
check ? 

Yes, sir. 

And a corresponding entry was made on the stub? 
Well, he didn’t get his check then, but he did later on. 
He got it that day, I suppose? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, then, whenever they were not hurried, and these 
large quantities daily were received, it was the custom to 
measure the loam in one way or the other? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the mode was, to keep tally, and the man made 
an entry on the stub and an entry in the check and gave the 
check to the teamster sometime during the day ? 

A. Yes, sir. - 

().. And the stubs were returned to the Commission ? 

= Yes, sir. 

Q. You said something about substituting loam for fill- 
ing. Do you know what the cost of filling would have been 
in that place at that time? 

A. Well, the only way I had to know was by contractors 
constantly coming there who said they were digging cellars 
and wanted to sell filling. And that was my reason for 
speaking to Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea about it. 

@. Do you understand that any large amount of filling 
can be got from cellars ? 

A. Ishould say there could. There was more than half a 
dozen contractors there, that came there all the time. I don’t 
think they would have had much trouble to have got a thou- 
sand loads of filling at any time. 

Q. Do you know what is the best price the Commission 
has ever been able to get for filling when they have adver- 
tised for it? 

A. That is according to the locality they were to get it 
in. If they were to get it in the Back Bay, where there 
wasn’t any filling to be found, they would pay much more 
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than what they would in Franklin Park or any similar place 
where there were cellars being dug,and where they could 
get filling plentifully; in other words, where contractors did 
not know what to do — they had to get rid of it — they took 
cellars at a low price to dig, and they had to get rid of the 
filling somehow, and would have been glad to get almost any 
price for it, so they said themselves. 

Q. Do you think there are a great many cellars in the 
vicinity of Franklin Park? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q. Not enough to furnish all the supply the Commission 
might have wanted ? 

A. All they ever would want in that vicinity. 

Q. Do you know whether the Commission, in its adver- 
tisements for filling, ever has been able to get a price of less 
than fifty cents a cubic yard? 

A. Well, I know in the Back Bay they got filling’ for 
forty and forty-five cents a yard. 

By rail? 

No, sir, by carts. 

Forty-five cents ? 

Yes, and forty cents. 

Do you know of any price less than forty-five? 

Yes, sir; Mr. Johnson put in lots of it at forty cents. 
How large a contract ? 

Well, a winter’s work for twelve or fifteen double 
s. I couldn’t say how many loads. 

For a whole winter ? " 

Yes, sir. 

But you do not know of any case where the Park 
Department has advertised for a few hundred loads or a 
thousand loads, where they have been able to get it for less 
than fifty cents ? | 

A. I have never known them to advertise for any in the 
last three or four years; never known them to buy any 
filling. 

A. Atany time during your connection with the Park 
Department, can you name an instance where the Commission 
have been able to get filling to go underneath the loam for 
less than fifty cents; do you know any instance where ne 
have been able to do. it, by advertisement ? 

A. Ido not cite any at this present moment, sir. 

Mr. Matruews. — That is all, I think. 

Alderman JORDAN.— Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask just one or two questions. 

Q. (By Alderman JoRDAN.) Where was this loam put 
on four feet deep? 


Aes 
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A. Well, it was put on around the Pierce road cellar, 
the barn cellar, I think, and also up near the corner of Blue 
Hill avenue and Seaver street, in a cellar*there. I can’t 
remember the name of the place. 

. When was it put on? 

een 1898. 

@. Have any trees been planted there since ? 

ame), yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Do you think you could 
point out to the committee any place where loam has been 
placed to the depth of four feet ? 

A. I think I can. 

Q@.- Anything more than a small pocket or hole? 

A. Well, a hole or some slope, where it come out sud- 
denly. 

@. It would be a small place, wouldn’t it ? 

A. Not very extensive, I should say. I simply told just 
what I believed to be the truth about it. I had no object in 
_ saying that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you ever do any work 
around the curbing in the Back Bay Fens? 


A. Oh, yes, I set in thousands of feet of curbing there. 
_Q. Did you ever destroy any curbing there ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never did ? 

eee NO, Sir. 

Q 


. You never were ordered to tear up any curbing that 
you set? 

A. Oh, yes, I have taken up curbing that I set, and 
stowed it away in the yard there; I left quite a large amount 
in the duck-yard, I think when I came away. I couldn’t tell 
how many feet. 

Q. What did you take it up for, what was the object of 
taking it up ? 

A. Changes that they made, in roads that were cut into 
the park, — traffic roads into the park entrance. 

@. And that was necessary, was it ? 


mY es, Sir. 
Q@. It was necessary? 
fe Yes, sir. 


Q. Did any contractor ever tell you that he would sell 
good filling for twenty-five cents a cubic yard ? 

‘aS 6 es, sir. 

Q. Would you care to name him, or do you know his 
name off-hand ? 

A. I know his name, but I can’t think of it at the pres- 
ent moment; but I will hand it in, in writing, later on. 
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Q. Some contractors have told you they would sell you 
good filling for twenty-five cents a cubic yard ? 

A. Yes, sir; they came there and tried, not to sell it to 
me, sir, but to the Park Department. 

Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) Where was that to be deliv- 
ered ? 

A. That was when I was working near Blue Hill avenue 
entrance, and at the end of “The Greeting.” 

Q. Any heavy loam deposited there? 

A. Well, that is where there is some of the deepest, put 
along the foots of the slopes — foot of the slopes. 

Q. Do you know that the Park Commissioners or the 
superintendent wanted filling there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. .Didn’t they want loam instead ? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Pettigrew directed me to grade it off 
with loam, and I did as he told me to. 
~ Q. What makes you think they wanted filling there? 

A. Well, he ordered me to grade it up out there to a cer- 
tain shape. 

Q. With loam ? 

A. Why, he said, when I spoke of filling — he said that 
loam was so cheap that he wouldn’t bother with the filling. 
That is the very words that he said to me. 

Q@. His idea, as you understood it, was that the filling 
would cost as much? 

A. so Yes) sir. 

(J. And of course the loam was better for the trees than 
the filling ? 

A. I don’t know whether I understood that; but, at any 
rate, I understood this, that, as he was receiving plenty of 
loam right along there,— that he didn’t care to bother with 
the filling. That is as I understood it at the time. 

. Q. That is, Mr. Pettigrew’s idea, as you understood it, 
was that it would cost the department about as much to get 
fillmg to put in place of the loam that was being delivered 
then ? 

A. Ican’t say that. 

Q. I thought you did say it a moment ago. 

A. I did not, sir. 

Q. That is what he told you about it, isn’t it? 

A. Hetold me to fill it with loam, he couldn’t be bothered | 
with filling, because he was getting loam cheaply. 

Q. And the loam was better for the trees, of course; you 
know that, don’t you? 

A. Well, I presume so. 
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The CHAIRMAN.— That is all, unless some other member 
of the Committee desires to ask you questions. That is all, 
Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Lunpy: That is all. 

Q. (By Alderman CopMAN.) I wantto ask you if there 
are trees where you put this loam in? 

A. Well, some places there are, and some there isn’t. 

@. I understood you this was laid out as an open space 
playground, etc., for picnics ? 

A. Some parts of it is, and some isn’t. 

@. How many trees are there there? Are there many 
trees there ? 

A. Well, of course the trees vary in the lines, you know, 


and don’t run to a regular line. And in some places, — in 


one particular place I remember of, that is along near the 
ledge, —it was ledged out to quite a deep depth, and the 
loam was off there outside, some little distanee, and there are 
no trees there. 

@. Asa matter of fact, the larger part of the place is 
not covered with trees, —is that a fact? 

A. Well, there isn’t any tree for two or three hundred 
feet anywhere where it is the deepest. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. Jeffery, the grading 
that you speak of, or that Alderman Codman asked you 
about, is on Mr. Olmstead’s original plan, what was called 
“The Greeting,” is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, on the lines of “ The Greeting,” and 
also back of it, farther up towards the sanitaries. 

Q. Well, now, taking that big open glade that was 
called “The Greeting,” it has since been covered with loam 
and grassed down ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You do not mean, —I think perhaps Alderman Cod- 
man misunderstood you, — you do not mean to say there is 
three or four feet of loam over that? 

A. Qh, no. 

@. There is about ten inches ? 

A. There is from two or three inches, up to a foot. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) As you probably will not be 
on the stand again, let me ask you how many acres there are 
in Franklin Park? 

A. Well, I think between five and six hundred acres, 
with the roads and all. 

Q. How much of that is roads and forests ? 

A. Well, I have forgotten that, so that I should hardly 
want to tell; but there is a place in the report that will tell 
that. I have forgotten the area that is covered by roads and 
forests. 
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Q. What I want to get at is, the item of loam in 1898. 
They claim that there was 174,000 cubic yards of loam 
spread on the park system of Boston in that year; that is 
their own report. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many acres would that cover, a foot deep? 

A. I think about 107. 

Q. One hundred and seven acres ? 

A. As near as I can remember. I figured it out at one 


ce 
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e. 
Q. Do you think there is 107 acres of ground in the 
park system that is to be loamed ? 

A. It don’t seem possible. I don’t think so. 

@. You don’t think there is ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Then you think that 174,000 cubic yards of loam is 
very excessive for one year? 

A. Well, it would seem so to anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 

Ald. CopMAn. — Mr. Chairman, counsel on the other side 
has raised a doubt in my mind, and I wanted to ask Mr. 
Jeffery another question. 

Q. (By Ald. Copman.) As I understand you, in Mr. 
Olmstead’s plans there was what they called “The Greeting,” 
which was a series of three or four parallel roads ? 

A. ‘Yes, sir; in paits. 

And, as you speak of it, it was sub-graded, and part 
of the Telford road construction had been commenced ? 
Well, yes, but not much of any ballast put in. 

What had been put in? 

Drainage and basins had been built on some of it, 
which we filled up with loam. 

You took out the ballast, as far as it had been put in? 
There wasn’t any ballast set. 

You took it simply as a rough graded road ? 

Yes, sir. 

And filled in this rough graded road completely ? 
Yes, sir. 

With loam ? 

Yes, sir. 

And in those fillings, how deep was the loam ? 

Well, as I said, from two or three inches up to a foot 


ar eer 
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Up to a foot? 
Yes, sir. 
W ould that fill it ? 
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A. Well, we levelled in the stones — this ballast — into 
the deeper holes, you know. 

Q@. I had an idea the filling was more there. 

A. Well, no, not in that place. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Just one question before you 
go. Do you happen to know what the estimate of complet- 
- ing the grading on Mr. Olmstead’s original plan was ? 

A. I think it was $250,000. 

Q. And do you know what the cost of completing it as 
the Park Commission have, has been ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Well, don’t you know the Commissioners saved, of 
that amount, $225,000 — 

A. I don’t understand what you mean by “saving.” 

@. The expense —they spent so much less? 

A. Well, they spent so much less, but we haven’t got 
«The Greeting,” which was considered by many people as 
the finest thing in this park in this vicinity, as an attraction. 

Q. You don’t like it there now as well as if you had 
“The Greeting”? 

A. Well, I didn’t mean a criticism of that. 

Q. Don’t you really prefer it as it is now? 

A. . Oh, no. 

Q Well, don’t the people generally ? 

A. Not at all, no; I don’t believe they do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES E. MACCALLUM. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is James E. 
MacCallum ? 

A. Correct. 

@. Where do you live, Mr. MacCallum? — 

A. Brighton, Massachusetts. 

@. And what is your business? 

A. Foreman of construction work. 

@. When did you enter the employment of the Boston 
Park Department ? | 

A. May 2, 1898, I think. 

Q. Had you, prior to that time, been engaged in any 
other department of the city? 

A. Yes, I had worked for eight or nine years in the 
Boston Water Department under Mr. Fitzgerald — Desmond 
Fitzgerald, on the basins, etc. — general construction work. 

Q. Work: similar to what you are doing in the Park 
Department ? 

A. Yes, only broader; that is, as far as construction 
goes. 
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Q. You entered the service of the Park Department in 
what capacity ? 


A. As a sub-foreman. 

Q. How long were you there? 

A. When? 

Q. How long did you serve in the Park Department ? 

A. Until the suspension, February 15. 

Q. Now, where did you start in to work ? 

A. I started in at the North End Park. 

Q. And that was in what part of 1898 ? 

A. May 2d, I believe. I worked there until the evening 
of the 3d of July. | 

Q. Where did you go then? 

A. I went to Jamaica Park. 

Q. To Jamaica Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were how long at Jamaica Park? 

A. Oh, five or six weeks, possibly longer. I was round 
the other aides on the construction of the Parkman road. 

@. You had a gang under you? 


A. Yes, I had a gang under me there. 

@. Of how many men? 

A. Oh, it varied. Sometimes I had ten, twelve, fifteen — 
sometimes thirty-five. | | 

@. Was this original construction, or were you touching 
up an old road? 

A. At Jamaica Park I was touching up an old road, in 
both cases. I built a cinder path on the arborway, or — 
Jamaicaway, I believe it is called, and then went over the 
other side and was sub-grading and laying rubble for a man 
named McNulty, that is, ahead of him,.on Parkman road. 

@. Where did you go from there ? 

A. From there I went to Peter’s Hill. 

Q. And what line of work were you engaged on at 
Peter’s Hill? 
A. Iwas sub-grading there ahead of Mr. Jeffery, — sub- 

erading and laying rubble. 

Q. And after that, which would bring you down to Janu- 
ary of this year, where did you go? 

A. Well, I went then to the Alfred-street playground, — 
I was there, had charge of the ice; came back again to Frank- 
lin Park, worked there a while, went down on Columbia 
Road and worked a while; I can’t say how long; it is pretty 
hard to remember, you know, shifting around so. 

@. What work did you do at Ward’s Pond? 

A. What work did I do at Ward’s Pond? I ripped up a 
section of road about a thousand feet long, — 20 foot road, I 
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think, that was in very good condition, very good road, 
destroyed some rustic-work there and dumped the stone into 
the pond. 

@. What was the nature of this rustic work you de- 
stroyed ? 

A. Well, I understood it was put in there by direction of 
Mr. Olmstead. At the time I was destroying it, I made some 
inquiries about it; but I received orders to put a tow-horse on 
to it and twitch the stones into the pond, so I did so. 

Q. Now, this rustic work embraced about how much 
material ? 

A. Oh, well, that would be pretty hard to estimate it in 
that way. 

Q. Well, how would you estimate it? 

A. There were bowlders in the ground, alongside the 
roads, along the culverts — along these sides, bowlders were 
laid, and shrubbery set in back of that, which gave an arti- 
ficial effect, of course, and beautified the edges of the pond, 
gave it a rustic or wild appearance, I should say. 

@. Did you destroy that rustic work under the direction 
of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Well, under the direction of his subordinate, general 
foreman James B. Shea, which I suppose was the same 
thing. 

@. Now, this stone was thrown into the pond? 

A. That is what it was. 

Q. Now, do you know what else might have been done 
with that stone? 

A. Well, it could have been loaded up and sent over to 
wall off Franklin Park — broken up and put in for ballast, 
instead of breaking up curbing, as I have seen afterwards put 

-in there. 

Q. Well, it was really worth using in some way ? 

A. Certainly; it was worth, I should think, 60 cents a 
ton for road or ballast work. 

Q. You do not understand that, in this instance, this use- 
ful stone was thrown into the pond for the purpose of making 
a slope? 

A. Well, to help fill up the pond, as I understood. It 
was afterwards covered over with gravel. Some of the stones 
are ten or twelve feet in the bottom of the pond. 

Q. How much of a pond was that? 

A. Oh, perhaps as big as — twice as big as this chamber, 
just for a rough guess. ‘There was a system of ponds there, 
interlocking, like, you know. 

Q. Now, what did you do at Leverett Park? 
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A. Ripped up a roadway and put loam in place of it 
under the roadway. The ballast I took out of the road I 
dumped into the pond, also. 

Q. What was the object of digging that ballast from the 
road, as you understood it ? 

A. Well, to make room for loam. They wanted to make 
a grass-plot of it, and put loam in there. 

. Howdeep did you dump the loam there? 

A Well, fourteen inches, I should think, twelve or four- 

teen. Possibly not quite so much in places. 

Was the loam laid on there quite uniformly ? 

Yes. 

Or did it vary? 

I think it was laid uniformly. 

An average of about fourteen inches ? 

In that particular Biges: Further up, I put in two to 
three feet of it. 

Q. How much ballast do you suppose you dug out of 
there ? 
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Oh, a good many loads. 

Aud that, too, was dumped into the pond? 

That was dumped into the pond. 

Have you any idea what that ballast was worth ? 
Well, it could be sent to a crusher and cracked up for 
Ste: used for broken stone. It could be used for various 
things, or it could be put in for filling, as it was. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the Park Department 
has a crusher ? 

A. The Park Department has a couple of crushers; but 
then, it wouldn’t pay them to take them up there. ‘The bal- 
last was just as good for filling, as to take it up to the crusher, 
if they were going to fill the pond, in my opinion. 

Q. At Leverett Park, who delivered the loam? 

A. You mean the contractors ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There was contractors named Jacobs and J. C. Cole- 
man & Son, Norton, Whittemore. James Dolan delivered 
quite a large lot of it, — in fact, most, along the lower end. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the receiving of the 
loam at Leverett Park ? 

A. Only for a day or two. It was then taken out of my 
hands and put into the hands of water boys; that is, they 
were rated as water boys; they were drawing a dollar a day. 

@. Who were these water boys? 

A. P.J. Kilty and Larry Donnelly. 

Q. Were they boys, under age ? 

A. That is a question I don’t know. 
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@. During the two days you were receiving the loam, did 
you have these regular check-books ? 

A. Did I have any regular check-books? Yes, I had 
them for a couple of days myself; I gave out tickets for the 
first few loads. 

~Q. Did you measure the loam ? 

A. Did I measure the loam? Yes, I measured every 
cart, — put my rule on every cart; that has been my custom, 
to handle it myself. 
 Q. After the task of receiving the loam was taken out of 
your hands, were you in a position to see the other receivers 
of the loam while at work ? 

A. No, I couldn’t see one boy while the other was work- 
ing, certainly not; and sometimes when I would be up with 
my men, I wouldn’t see either one of them. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the teams were measured 
after that ? 

A. I couldn’t say, because, — well, I will tell you this: 
I went down there a number of times to find fault, for that 
purpose, because the measurements were «short, with Dolan’s 
teams, — where I measured them up to 65 and 70 feet and 
more, in some cases when I would come down there I would 
find they were not within a foot of their filling, and called 
the boys down for it. Of course, they would decrease the 
checks. 

Q. And, that being called to their attention, they would 
make that note on the stub, — is that it? 

A. Well, no, they would rub it out, — change the check. 
I got them to change the check in quite a number of instances. 

Q. And do you know whether or not then the check was 
given to the teamster who delivered it? ~ 

A. Well, the check was given to the teamster, yes, — oh, 
certainly, yes. You know, with these stub books, the check 
is given to the teamster. 

@. The deliverer ? 

A. The deliverer, — supposed to be written out there and 
handed to him at the time. _ 

Q. In the instance you cited, did you discover this 
shortage before the team had gone? 

mae Yes, myself. . 

Q. Well, I mean when you spoke to the boys? 

A. When I spoke to the boys, certainly. I never heard 
anything of it if I didn’t discover it myself. That is what 
made me think the boys were not fit to handle such things, 
or to be entrusted with anything that involved that amount 
of money. 
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Q. Well, now, Mr. MacCallum, you say this shortage 
happened most frequently with the loads delivered by Dolan’s — 
men ? 

A. It happened very frequently. 

Q. Well, did it happen frequently enough for you to 
make any special comment on the fact that Dolan delivered 
loads that were short? 

A. Yes, I kicked about it to Mr. Shea. 

Q. And what did Mr. Shea say about it? 

A. Oh, well, he told me not to be too severe on them, 
they were putting it in pretty cheap. 

Q. Well, do you know what they were putting it in for 
at that time ? 

A. Iwas told they were putting it in for 66% cents a load. 

Q. Are these boys in the employ of the Park Department 
now that you know, Kilty and Donnelly? 

- A. Well, I believe Donnelly got into some money 
trouble, — I don’t know just what it was, — relating to some 
Maguire, — I heard so. 

@. Never mind ghat. 

A. And the other boy, I believe, is in the employ of the 
department. 

Q. Now, to go from there, Mr. MacCallum, you worked 
at Brighton ? . 
Rogers Park ? 

Yes. 

Yes, sir. 

Now, what were you doing there? 

[ was putting in drainage, culverts, etc. 

With catch-basins ? 

Draining, catch-basins, — yes. 

. You worked there until about the first of this year, is 
that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. MacCallum, tell us something about the 
North End Park; tell us what you did there. This was at 
the beginning of your service ? 

A. Yes. I began to grade up there, and dig trenches. 
Dug trenches around the building. I dug along the front of 
it there, I think you call it the avenue or Commercial street, . 
I don’t know which. I dug trenches fifteen feet wide and about 
four feet deep and filled them with loam; and I done some 
alongside the paving yard. I also had trenches excavated in 
front of the administration buildings there, three feet wide 
and three feet deep, extending around the buildings, which I 
suppose were to plant vines in. 
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What did you fill these trenches with? 
Filled them with loam. 
To what depth? 
To the depth the trenches were excavated, — three 
feet or so; and the others three feet. 

-Q. Do you know who delivered loam to you at the North 
End Park? 

A. Yes, sir; a contractor named Eichorn. 

@. And what was the quality of the loam delivered there 
generally ? 

A. Well, the first load that came in came in a scow, and 
it was nothing but salt marsh muck, you would call it clayey, 
you know, very poor in quality, indeed. I condemned it, 
refused to let the teams on to it, to haul it up there. 

@. Did you speak to Mr. Pettigrew ? | 

A. I had some words with the contractor, and he went 
and telephoned to the main office; and Mr. Pettigrew came 
out in the afternoon and said it was all right, and told me to 
put it in the trench. I put it in the bottom of the trench, 
because I thought it was not fit stuff to put on top. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew did order that used after you had con- 
demned it? 

A. Yes, he ordered that used, and told him he could send 
up more. 

Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) And how much did that 
cost ? 

A. It cost, Mr. Chairman, I think, ninety cents or a 
dollar a yard. I can’t, —I don’t know which, I can’t tell 
you; it was either one or the other. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Was Mr. Eichorn the only contrac- 
tor who was delivering loam at the North End Park? 

A. Well, he had the teams from time to time, and, — 
well, I don’t know whether there were any sub-contractors 
under him or not: but I know the tickets were all made out 
in‘his name. 

@. Did the loam continue bad that Eichorn was deliver- 

ing ? 
A. No, they went back with the scow to get another 
load, but I believe she sunk in the river, and we never got 
any more of that. I think they had a lawsuit over the scow. 
So there wasn’t any more of that quality that came in. 

Q. After this sinking of the scow, how was the loam de- 
livered to you? 

A. Delivered by cart, — by team. 

@. About how much material did you have delivered at 
the North End Park ? 
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A. By jolly, I couldn’t say on the impulse of the 
moment ; but I should say for an estimate, perhaps a thou- 
sand yards. I may be wrong. It is pretty hard, you know, 
— I can’t recall it now. 

Q. Well, you understood that loam was put in there for 
the purpose of planting ? 

A. Planting, yes. 

Q. Well, now, do you know whether or not anything has 
ever been planted there ? 

A. Well, I have seen it sometime since. I didn’t see 
anything planted there at all. It was all graded over with 
cinders. 

Q. Did you have it graded with cinders afterwards ? 

A. Yes, I graded it myself, after I put the loam on, put 
in cinders, up to the wall. 

@. That was two years ago? 

A. Inthe spring of 1898, — put five inches of cinders 
over it. 

Q.. What would be the object of putting cinders over 
loam ? 

A. Well, that Idon’t know. That is best known to the 
Superintendent or the Commission themselves. I never 
judged their ideas, — never judged from their standpoint. 

. Now, is there any question, Mr. MacCallum, that at 
this time some other sort of filling could have been gotten 
for this purpose, much cheaper than the loam? 

A. Well, if they had not intended to plant it in there, 
there was no reason why they should take that filling out, 
because it was expensive to dig it and haul it and spread it 
there, and they could have left it where it was and brought - 
other filling. But if they intended to plant it in there, that 
is a horse of another color. 

Q. But they have not planted it? 

A. They have not planted it, as far as I know. 

Q. Now, how often did you see Mr. Pettigrew at the 
North End Park ? 

A. Oh, I saw him quite often there, sometimes three or 
four times a week. 

@. And did you ever comment upon anything other than 
the loam, to Mr. Pettigrew there? 

A. No, not that I recall. 

Q. Was there any other difficulty there, of any nature, 
that you recall ? 

A. No, not that I recall. Do you mean in connection 
with the stuff delivered, or anything of that sort? 

Q. Yes. 
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A. Oh, no—no, except that I used to have a kick once 
in a while with the contractor as to the amount of yards he 
ought to get for what was sent up-—in what his teams 
hauled. 
 Q. Did you ever mention that difficulty to Superintend- 

ent Pettigrew ? 

A. Oh, no, that is something I settled on the ground 
with the contractor, myself. If he didn’t like the measure- 
ment I gave him, he could go somewhere and get some other 
measurement from anybody he hked. That is all he would 
get from me, what I considered square. 

Q. After that you went to Jamaica park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you describe the work there ? 

A. I built a cinder sidewalk and excavated a trench 
along the front of the,— along the arborway there, in line 
with the, — paraliel to the road; about, if I recollect right, 
four feet wide and four feet deep. And we also put in cross- 
trenches. - 

Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) Where are you now? 

A. Jamaica park, this side of Pond avenue — Pond 
street, as they call it. And we put in cross-trenches there, 
about fifteen — well, the full width of the sidewalk, four feet 
wide and four feet deep. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What did you take out of these 
trenches ? 

A. I took out gravel. 

Q. Then what was put in the trenches ? 

A. Loam. 

Q. And was there planting done there after the loam 
was put in? 
<A. No, — yes, they set up some pin oaks there, — I should 

think 45 or 50 feet apart. 

Q. A large tree? 

A. No, very small, — baby oaks. 

‘Q. How much loam did you have there on the average, 
in those trenches ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you that. I would have to stop 
to figure it out and calculate. ‘ 

Q. Did you put as much in the cross-trenches as you did 
in the regular trenches ? 

A. Well, yes, I put the same width and depth, practi- 
eally, I don’t know but I put it in deeper, though I never 
could realize what the cross--trench was for. 

Q. What was done with that gravel that you took out ? 

A. Sent down to Ward’s pond for filling. 
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What were the trenches covered with then ? 

They were covered with cinders. 

And by whose orders was that done ? 

Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

And was that your idea. of it, to cover that. with 
cinders ‘ ? 

A. No, I don’t believe in cinders, myself, fora walk. I 
think they are all right for under-drainage. But that is only 
a matter of opinion on my part. 

Q. Now, there were about how many trenches there ? 

A. Oh, there was a trench to every tree. There might 
have been twelve or fifteen, I can’t recall the number ; possi- 
bly more. They were dug across the sidewalk. 

Q. Do you know who Mr. Dawson is? 

A. Yes, sir; I have heard of the gentleman, seen him lots 
around the place; and he is supposed to be plantsman or 
head gardener. 

Q. Did you have any experience with Mr. Dawson there ? 

A. Well, I asked Mr. Dawson what the sense of those 
cross-trenches was; and he said it was so that the park oaks 
might get the benefits of the neighbor’s land, — so that they 
could benefit from it. But if anybody built up to the stone 
wall, why, they would naturally put foundations down, and 
that would shut the roots from going in on the land as _ pro- 
jected or intended by the officials. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience with that idea of 
cross-trenches ? 

A. No; itis something new to me. I never saw it done 
before. 7 

Q. Where did you go next? 

A. I went to Parkman road. 

Q. What did you do there? 

A. Laid rubble and surfaced along the road ree for the 
foreman who followed after me with the rollers. 

Q. Then where did you go? Did you go to Peter’s hill? 

A. Seems to me I went to Peter’s hill, then. 

Q. Well, what did you do at Peter’s hill? 

A. I was sub-grading in a road there, putting in paving, 
etc., and building catch-basins and drainage. 

Q. How great a stretch of road ? 

A. Well, I started on the Fairview street ade of the 
hill, and continued around toward the lower end —the foot 
of the hill on the east side, I guess it would be. 

Q. Now, on this job did you encounter Mr. Shea ? 

A. Qh, yes. 
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Q. And whether or not at any time during the progress 
of this work you had any discussion with him on the ques- 
tion of how this road should be built? 

A. Yes, I had quite a little discussion with him. 

@. Upon what particular subject ? 

A. Well, I didn’t think the road was properly sub- 
graded ; in fact, I didn’t think it was built on any mechani- 
cal idea that I had any idea of or experience in. The sub- 
soil was of a springy, clayey nature, and it seemed to me 
when any amount of travel would come over this road, in the 
method which was followed, that the clay was bound to 
work up through it, and keep it continually wavy — in 
motion all:the time; that it would be very hard to geta 
bottom put in, to make a good bond, particularly with the 
kind of stuff which was used to cover it in, which was an 
open bank gravel. 

Q. How much discussion did you have with Mr. Shea 
upon that question ? 

A. Very little discussion. I was simply told to do as I 
was told. I found out it didn’t do to have discussions or 
to know anything. It was better for me to keep quiet. 

Q. Mr. Shea told you that he thought that the number 
of inches provided for there was sufficient? 

A. Yes, he seemed to think so. Under the paving that 
was laid there, there was not but two inches of fine gravel 
put in there. And I have never seen, myself, less than six 
put in anywhere, and it ought to be eight. 

@. Now, personally, have you seen this road since ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. Well, have you noticed any of those effects that you 
thought were calculated to result? 

A. Well, I never considered it a well-built road at all; 
in fact, I consider it a very poor piece of mechanical con- 
struction. It seemed to me like money wasted, the way it 
was built. 

Q. I know, but have you noticed any defects in that 
road at any time since? 

A. Well, the defect is that it never had a bond, — never 
was brought to a proper bond, was never finished properly. 
After a rain-storm, you can stand on the road and dig your 
heel right in that far (indicating), which you cannot do on 
a properly built road. If they had put a couple of inches 
perhaps, — under the method employed, there was neither, — 
well, you couldn’t call it ballasted, neither could you put in 
Telford nor what you call macadam, but if they had put in a 
couple of inches of open bank gravel, and put these stone in, 
they might have kept the clay down, but it was not done. 
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Q. How about the gutters in that road? 

A. Well, they were laid by Dolan; and they were ripped 
up again, the greater part of them that were laid, and relaid 
by Gore, and those have been relaid since. 


Q. Which Dolan is this ? 

A. James Dolan, the contractor, — I mean. 

@. The same Dolan we have referred to before? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that was torn up? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And relaid? 

A. Yes. 

Q 


Within what space of time was it relaid, — or rather, 
torn up? 

A. Why,it was torn up the following spring, — well, 
within a very short space of time; I can’t recall it just now. 
It was while I was on the work. 

Q. And the road was relaid by Gore ? 

A. The road was relaid by Gore, quite a little of it. 

Q. Now, what, if you know, was the matter with that 
road as first constructed, — with those gutters ? 

A. Those gutters ? 

(Jeony es: 

A. Well, they were not wide enough,—nor neither did 
they have dish enough, nor there wasn’t sand enough or fine 
gravel to keep the frost from throwing them; they didn’t 
have proper bedding. 

Q. What do you mean by “ throwing them”? 

A. Well, the sand being so thin underneath, they would 
be liable to lift one way or the other. 

Q. As a matter of fact, do you know whether or not that 
did occur? - 

A. Oh, yes, there was pavers out there while I was 
working there last fall, and Mr. Pettigrew and myself went 
around the hill and looked at it and straightened up a good 
many sections ; we filled up, in there, twenty-eight to thirty 
feet, sometimes as many as forty feet, we filled up in 
there. 

@. Who should you say were responsible for that bad 
construction in the first instance ? 

A. Well, when I remonstrated with Mr. Shea, and told 
him there should be more than two inches put in there, and 
that the pavers were not doing right, that they should lay 
the paving on the big end instead of on the small end, he told 
me that that suited Mr. Pettigrew, and suited him. He said 
that it was all the stuff. Mr. Pettigrew wanted to put in. 
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Q. Then you do not attribute any of the damage to the 
contractor’s men ? 

A. No, if they were allowed to lay it by the mile for the 
sake of getting their money on the contract, that is all right. 
It is none of my business if I am told to let them. 

Q. Then it was by the working out of this Pettigrew-Shea 
system that that line of gutters which was laid had to be 
taken up and had to be relaid ? 

A. I should say it was. It certainly was not mine. I 
never left any monuments after me, anywhere I worked. 

@. And was the bed of the road properly prepared there ? 

.A. No, sir. The stone were just hauled in and dumped 
there, and it was neither rubble or ballast. It was what we 
call randoms — larger sized cracked stone hauled in there and 
rolled; in fact, they had been rolled too much. 

Q. Now, where did you go next, or what work did you do 
after that road that you have just described ? 

A. Iwent to the Alfred-street playground, in charge of 
the ice. ‘That was in the middle of January. I stayed there 
some five or six weeks, when I was transferred to Franklin 
Park. 

Q. There was nothing done, was there, at the Alfred- 
street ground that could be done wrong? 


A. No, sir. 
@. Then you went to Franklin Park? 
faxes. 


Q. What did you do there? 

A. Oh, I dug tree-holes and loaded stone, and various 
kinds of work; nothing, that I know of, that would interest 
you in any way there. | 

Q. Well, where did you dig tree-holes ? 

A. Oh, down Columbia road. 

Q. And the tree-holes there — how were they filled ? 

A. Oh, just — the loam that was taken out was put back 
again, with the addition of a little more that was hauled 
there by teams. All I did was dig the holes. That was 
nominally under the control of the gardeners. 

@. Now, Mr. MacCallum, in your experience at Franklin 
Park or any of these places, were you ever instructed to 
leave tally-boys in charge of the loam? 

A. Yes, instructed everywhere to do it except at the 
North End. 

Q. Were you ever told that you might go, or were you 
ever told to go home on Saturday afternoon and leave it en- 
tirély to them ? 


. 
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A. Yes, I volunteered to stay there to see the loam was 
delivered in the right places, etc., and that it was the right 
quality. But Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew came down one 
afternoon, and Mr. Shea waited till Mr. Pettigrew got 20 or 
25 feet ahead of me, and he gave me a nudge two or three 
times on the elbow, and told me I needn’t stay around. 
And I took the hint and went. 

Q. Mr. Shea said so. 

A. Yes, Mr. Shea said so. 

Q. Have you seen, at any time, this Dolan in company 
with Mr. Shea? 

Ae cies. 

Q. Have you ever had any conversation with either of 
them when they were together? 

A. No-—vyes, when they would be in the buggy together 
I might have conversation with one. 

@. You have never had any conversation with either of 
them on the subject of loam, when they were together ? 

A. No, not when they were together —no, I had it with 
Shea alone, and with Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Just another question on the subject of Peters Hill. 
How about the drainage there? 

A. The drainage of — what do you mean? 

Q. On the hill there, the arrangement for the drainage. 
Have you gone thoroughly into that? 

A. Well, I don’t consider the basins of very good con- 
struction or workmanship. I agree with Mr. Jeffery in what 
he says in regard to the poor quality of materials, etc. We 
had a bricklayer there, laying them by the thousand; and 
his chief object seemed to be to slap brick in; he didn’t care 
exactly how well it was done,. as long as he could get the 
brick in. 

Q. Well, the man you considered a poor bricklayer % ? 

BAS, ied considered him a poor bricklayer, and I objected to 
him strongly to Mr. Shea, but he said Mr. Pettigrew liked 
him, considered him all right, and that is all there was to 
that. 

Q. Mr. Shea’said that? 

A. .Yes,’sir: 

(). Who was that man, what was his name? 

A. Sawyer. 


Did you ever have any other man of that description 


forced upon you? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to stop men, doing dif- 
ferent lines of work under you, for doing it improperly ? 


sia 
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A. Yes, I stopped this Sawyer, but he was n’t stopped 
very long. He was put to work again in about five minutes 
by general foreman Shaw. 

@. Then it is an actual fact that incompetent work was 
permitted to remain ? 

A. It so stands to-day, 

@. Did you ever appeal from any decision of that nature 
made ae Mr. Shaw to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Do you think I wanted to lose my head ? 

I don’t imagine you did. 

No, well — 

You never did? 

. No, I never did. 

r. Lunpy — [ think that is all. 

(By Alderman JoRDAN). Did you ever see any 
foam; in your opinion, wasted by the Park Department ? 

A. Well, alderman, my testimony as a tree expert or 
shrub expert I am sure would not go very far; but this much 
I do know, I have put loam into Leverett Park, on the upper 
end, very deep;.and when [ had put it in two feet deep, and 
was afraid to put it in, Mr. Pettigrew came along and told 
me to go ahead and put it in deeper, — “ Put it in, we need 
lots of it here; don’t be afraid of it.” So it went in. And 
it was finished afterwards; I could n’t say what depth it was, 
because another foreman finished it, I was taken off of there. 

Q. You would have considered that an extravagant use 
of loam? 

A. Yes, I would. I would consider some of the loam 
that was sent up there not up to standard anyway. Some 
that Dolan sent in I objected to — said I didn’t believe it 
was good; in fact, 1 knew it was not good —not what I 
would call good loam. I would hesitate, I was going to say, 
to use it for filling. I won’t put it as strongly as that, but 
I didn’t consider it good loam. 

@. How much loam should you say was used that way ? 

A. Oh, it is a pretty hard matter to estimate. Perhaps 
500 loads. It is pretty hard for me to answer a question as 

broad as that. 

_ Q. How broad were these trenches at Jamaica park where 
the oaks were planted ? 

A. Do you mean the trench that ran parallel with the 
road or the one that ran across it? 

@. I mean the parallel trench. 

A. About four feet wide and four feet deep. 

And in that place an oak was planted every 40 or 50 
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feet? 
A. Every 45 feet to 50 feet, I think. 
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Q. Did you consider it necessary to have had so long a 
trench for oaks planted that distance apart ? 

A. Well, you don’t seem to get the drift of that, I guess. 

Q. As I understand it —well, you might explain. 

A. We will say that this is Jamaicaway, running this 
way (indicating), and these cross trenches went in the other 
way, at right angles; so these would go all right — they 
were all right. But, if what you are getting at is these side 
trenches, I myself never saw any use of them. But of 
course I am not a judge of matters of that kind. 

Q. How much material should you say was used on the 
cross trenches ? | 

A. Well, there was a good deal used. I wouldn’t want 
to say. 

Q. Would you say 500 loads ? 

A. No,—no,—no, I wouldn’t, nowheres near it. I 
should say there was,— well, it would be hard for me to 
estimate. I would have to stop and figure it out. 

Q. Would there be more than a hundred loads? You 
might estimate it that way. 

A. Oh, no, there wouldn’t be over a hundreds — no. 

Q. Do you know what the additional cost at Peter’s Hill 
was on account of having to make the gutter over in places? 
A. Well, I think the additional cost was a great deal. 

@. Have you any idea what it would be? 

A. Well, I should say it would increase the cost of the 
work fifty per cent. over what it ought to be. 

@. And if it had been constructed properly in the begin- 
ning, you do not think there would have been any necessity 
for making it over? 

A. No, sir. It isn’t made over.properly now, in my 
opinion. 

@. Do you know an yas about that stone fence near 
Jamaica Pond. 

A. No, I amsorry to say I do not. 

@. I was simply asking that for Dr. Gerry’s benefit. 

A. Oh, yes, I don’t know anything about that. I had 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. (By the CHarrmMan.) Mr. Masta lina do you know 
a young man named Larry Donnelly ? 

A. Yes, he worked for me up to about October 26th last, 
I think. 

Q. What about him? Tell us what you know about 
him. 

A. Well, all I know is, that he left me and went to drive ~ 
his brother’s team. His brother has a team there, and he 
left me and went to drive his brother’s team. 


- 
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Q. How long was he on the pay-rolls of the department 
after he went to drive his brother’s team ? 

A. Well, I should think naturally his name on the pay- 
roll of the department would cease the day he left me to 
drive his brother’s team. And I understand the teams are 
paid $3 a day and furnish the driver, the single carts, and I 
don’t know that his brother got any more than anybody else. 

(). Did his name continue on the pay-roll? 

A. Well, yes, I heard it did. 

@. Well, do you know it did? 

A. Well, no, I don’t know that it did. AJl I know, that 
is what Donnelly told me, himself, that it was continued on 
the pay-roll for two weeks. 

Who drew his money, himself or somebody else ? 
Well, I heard Joseph Maguire drew it. 

Who is Maguire? 

He is a young man, timekeeper out there. 

Is that the young man that was in the office ? 

Yes, that is the young man that was in the office. 
And he was drawing this Donnelly’s money ? 

Yes. 

Dol understand you to say he was not working for 
the city then ? 

A. Thatis what I understand; yes, he was working on 
his brother’s term. 

@. On his brother’s team ? 

A. Yes, I should think his brother had a right to pay 
him, not the city. 

Q@. And Maguire was drawing his pay? 

A. SolI understood. ‘I don’t know that, Mr. Chairman, 
from personal knowledge, you know. There are others who . 
would know that. But I know about his name going over 
on to Shea’s book; at least, he told me, in personal conver- 
sation, himself, that his name went on to Shea’s book, and 
was there for two weeks. 

Q. (By Alderman CopmAn.) I haven’t got these cross 
trenches clearly in my mind. They ran at right angles to 
the trench parallel to the road ? 

That is the idea, sir. 

And they ran from the road? 

To the land adjoining. 

To the land adjoining ? 

¥es. 

On to the land, or just as far as the — 
As far as the line goes. 

Just to the line? 

Yes, sir. 
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(. And how far apart are these cross trenches ? 

A. Well, in that particular instance they were, if I re- 
member it right, 45 or 50 feet apart. I can’t say, only by 
judging how the work got along. 

@. About as far apart as the trees? 

A. Yes, I should judge so. 

@. And that was to steal the richness from the other 
people’s land? 

A. I believe that was the intention, as Mr. Dawson told 
me. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) ‘These cross trenches were at 
every tree, weren’t they? 

A. I think they were. 

Q. The idea was, to give the roots of the trees a chance 
to spread by the longitudinal trenches, and at right angles in 
these cross trenches ? 

A. Possibly, yes, I suppose that was it. I can’t say what 
their idea was. 

(. Well, that seems reasonable, doce tit? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. Now, in regard to the ballast that you say was put 
into the pond along Leverett Park, or Ward’s pond, you say 
that if the ponds were to be filled, in your judgment that 
was a proper use to make of your ballast ? 

A. Did I say so? 

Q. You said so, as I understood you. 

A. Oh, which stone have you got reference to? The 
rustic stone, or the old ballast that came out of the road ? 

Q@. The ballast, I think you said. 

A. The ballast that came out of the road? 

@. Yes, you might just as well dump it into these ponds 
ag put it anywhere else, if they were to be filled up. 

A. Well, they were principally field stone, round cobbles. - 

Q. Well, they might just as well be used that way as 
any other? 


A. That is what I said. Iso stated it, myself. 

Q. That is, provided the ponds were to be filled ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you know why these ponds were filled up? 
A. DoI know? 

Cay oy ea. 

a, 


Well, I don’t. I think that was merely a question 
of a change of plans, or landscape effects, on the part of the 
superintendent or the authorities in charge. 
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Q. Do you know why the plan was changed ? 

A. DoI know why it was changed ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know what the ponds were originally built 
for? 

A. I believe they were built for pools, artificial pools, or 


something, to stock with fish. So I have been given to 
understand. 
Q. Built for a fresh water aquarium ? 


A. Yes. 
@. And did you know it was proposed to establish a 
society ? 


A. Yes, I have heard something of that. 

@. To furnish the money and stock the pond and main- 
tain it as an aquarium ? 

A. Ihave heard something of that. 

@. And you have heard that the plan had to be aban- 
doned for lack of financial support? 

A. I didn’t hear that. 

Q. You knew it was abandoned ? 

A. I didn’t know what had become of that. It didn’t in- 
terest me enough to find out just the way it was left. 

@. Do you happen to remember how much flow of water 
there was in those ponds and in those streams ? 

A. Dol happen to remember how much flow of water 
' there was ? 

Q. Yes, how much flow of water was there on the 
average ? 

A. No, I couldn’t say. It was something I did not in- 
quire into. 

@. They were very frequently dry, weren’t they ? 

A. They ought not to be. 

@. They were, weren’t they ? 

A. If they were, it was because the gates were opened, 
and they were allowed to dry. 

@. Do you know what the effect of draining Ward’s pond 
was upon that whole water system ? 

A. Of draining Ward’s pond ? 

@. You know Ward’s pond was drained out once, and 
deepened, don’t you? 

A. No, I don’t remember anything about that. You re- 
member I was only in the department two years. You 
forget. 

Q. You don’t remember Ward’s pond, five or six years 
ago, was drained out, and the bottom lowered ? 

- A. No, I don’t. 
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Q. And you do not know what the effect of that was upon ~ 


the water level of that whole stream ? 

A-i No. 

Mr. MAatrHews .—That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Is there any further question’ that any 
member of the committee desires to ask Mr. MacCallum ? 
You reserve the right to call him again, do you? 

Mr. Lunpy. —Yes. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) How much loam altogether did 
you place in the North End Park? 

A. Well I can’t recall that, I think I answered you a 
thousand yards, though I wouldn’t say, I might be a hundred 
yards out of the way, possibly more, I would have to stop to 
figure up. I couldn’t say from what I remember what I 
actually putin. When these check books are given out, that 
is the end of them, we never see them again. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Do you know anything: about 
these watering carts in the park ? 

A. No, I know nothing about them, they were before my 
time. All I know is, they were used on the work where 
they were, there were certain carts that were used there that 
were pointed to me as having been sold to Jim Dolan by the 
park authorities, and then he was allowed to use them on the 


park. They looked to me to be very good carts. It seemed | 


to me if they had a proper sprinkler put into them at some 
expense they could be utilized. 

@. Have you any idea what they were sold for? 

A. JI heard they were sold for $50 apiece. I don’t know, 
I wouldn’t give that as evidence, for I don’t know of my own 
knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no more questions the 
hearing will close until Tuesday afternoon at two o’clock and 
I would ask Mr. Matthews and the Park Department to have 
their books here. 

Mr. MatrHews. — What books? 

The CHAIRMAN. —Well, the books that counsel have asked 
for. 

Mr. MAtTTHEws. — Will you tell me what you want. ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, I will, principally the loam books, the 
stub books, the checks and stubs. 

Adjourned at 9.55 P.M. to meet on Tuesday, March 20, 
at 2 P. M. 


= 
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SECOND DAY. 


~~ 


City HAuL, March 20, 1900. 


The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber, 
City Hall, at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and 
all the members present. 

Appearances: Same as before. 

The Chairman, in calling to order, said: 

The committee will please come to order. Counsel will 
proceed with the next witness. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, if you please, I understand 
that Brother Matthews has a little statement to make. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to inform 
the Committee that Mr. Pettigrew is ill. He has been taken 
down with what appears to be the grip, and is likely to be 
confined to his house for several days, if not for a week. 
The Commissioners have no desire to ask the committee to 
postpone the hearings altogether, but would like this privi- 
lege, that Mr. Lundy will not put on witnesses affecting Mr. 
Pettigrew or the administration of so much of the department 
as is under his care, in his absence. ‘There are other branches 
of the case that I should suppose Mr. Lundy could go on 
with, such as the records, which are here and which can be 
gone into with the Secretary. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I was about to say that I 
agree with Brother Matthews in that matter, and am willing 
to accede to that request. I think it hardly fair to put on 
any witnesses affecting the character or standing of Mr. 
Pettigrew during his absence. It embarrasses me somewhat, 
as this afternoon I intended to go into the particular subject 
of Mr. Pettigrew and his understrapper, Mr. Shea. But I 
can continue the hearing with some other witnesses, as Mr. 
Matthews suggests, going into the matter of records. At 
the same time, I would ask the Chairman to urge upon Mr. 
Matthews the vital necessity of bringing Mr. Pettigrew here 
as soon as possible, for this reason, that Mr. Pettigrew, as the 
evidence appears to me now, is the vital object of this inquiry. 
For that reason, I would not want Mr. Pettigrew to be de- 
layed, by grip or anything else, for very many hearings. I 
want to get him here as rapidly as I can. If I should fall 
short on anything this afternoon, I would simply say in ex- 
planation of it that I had intended to examine, not Mr. Petti- 
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erew, but witnesses affecting him and Mr. Shea particularly. 
I will go ahead and, of course, as a matter of courtesy and 
common fairness, not mention the name of Mr. Pettigrew 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. MarrHews. — What we object to in Mr. Pettigrew’s 
absence is an examination of witnesses affecting those mat- 
ters that come under Mr. Pettigrew’s jurisdiction. I think 
counsel have agreed that that is proper. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Exactly. That is proper. 

Mr. MarrHews.— And, of course, Mr. Pettigrew will 
come as soon as possible, as soon as his physician allows him 
to be out. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When did you get the first notice of 
Mr. Pettigrew’s illness ? 

Mr. Lunpy.— When Mr. Matthews spoke of it just now. 

Mr. MattHews. —I didn’t hear about it until this noon. 

Mr. Lunpy. — This isn’t a matter of any importance at 
this present moment, except that I should like Mr. Pettigrew, 
or some representative of his to be here at a very early date. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The committee will so request. 
Counsel will proceed now with his next witness. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr Lunpy.) Mr. Clarke —I am not going to- 
call you as a witness, perhaps, but just what records have you 
brought here to-day * ? 

A. Ihave brought the records of the meetings of the 
Board since the beginning of this inquiry. 

Q. Well, that covers a period of four years, does it? 

A. Practically, yes. The records begin in June, 1896. 

@. And that comprehends just what — all contracts ? 

A. That comprehends the letting of contracts, the action 
taken by the Board with reference to contracts. 

Q. And real estate matters ? 

A. And real estate matters. 

Q. For the last four years? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Then I will ask Mr. Stratton to take the 
stand again, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, since our last 
hearing have you taken any measures to refresh your memory 
upon the different subjects inquired into then? 

A. Not further, I think, than by conversation. I don’t 
remember that there was anything I consulted the records 
about. 
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Q. Well, have you actually looked at any record or any 
writing to refresh your memory upon the particular subjects 
into which [ inquired at the last hearing ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Well, now, I will refer for a moment to that contract 
for the restaurant privileges at Marine Park. Now, Mr. 
Bow holds that contract ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you taken any pains to inquire into Mr. Bow’s 
contract ? 

A. No. I supposed that would be here to-day. 

@. But you have not personally inquired into it? 

A.* No. | 

Q. Well, whether or not this is something you can an- 
swer — whether or not you knew Mr. Bow was a citizen of 
Boston at the time that contract was granted to him ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, whether or not, Mr. Stratton, you ever heard 
that he was not a citizen of Boston? 

A. I did shortly after the contract was made. 

Q. And at that time, Mr. Stratton, you understood that 
he was a citizen of Hingham, Mass., did you not? 

A. Well, it was some neighboring town. 

Q. Now, do-you know where Mr. Sheldon belongs ? 

Pee no, £do not. 

Q. Well, have you any reason to believe that he belongs 
in Boston? 

A. I don’t know. The contract was made with Mr. 
Sheldon before I was on the Board, but I have been told, I 
know, within the last few years someone has told me, that 
he lived in Weymouth, I think. 

Q. That Mr. Sheldon does? 

A. At least it was some few years ago someone told me 
that he lived in one of the towns on the south shore. 

Q. Well, you made no personal inquiry into the subject 
of the privilege at Marine Park, did you? 

A. Since the last meeting? 

~Q. At any time since you have been in the Board? 

A. Oh, certainly. I saw the contract when it was made 
with Mr. Bow. 

Q. Well, I mean, have you taken the trouble, Mr. Strat- 
ton, to inquire what would be the average rates that a man 
should pay for those privileges in Marine Park? 

A. The contract was made after considerable considera- 
tion. It was not particularly in my province at the time. 
I was not Chairman, and what was done subsequently I 
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think is a part of the work that was not particularly given 
to me to do. 

Q. Well, I suppose that is true, Mr. Stratton, but when 
you went on that Board, you, of course, made certain in- 
quiries into the state of affairs before you assumed member- 
ship upon it? 

A. No, I think I did not give much consideration to 
those matters before I went on the Board. I took the job at 
the suggestion of one or two friends, and was asked by 
Mayor Quincy to decide very quickly. 

Q. Iknow, but after you got on the Board, Mr. Strat- 
ton, you certainly did not enter on your duties without 
making some inquiries as to the actual condition of the 
department ? 

A. I think, as I answered you at the last hearing, I 
endeavored to learn as I went along. We drove over the 
parks and I picked up the information from time to time. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you did not inquire into 
the conditions or the particular considerations of any single 
or particular contract existing at the time ot became a 
member of that Board? 7 

A. Whenever a contract was called to my attention I 
read it over. 

Q. No, but I mean that, as a matter of original 1 inquiry, 
you did not make any effort to find out about anything, did 


you? 
A. I think that is ee it rather broadly. 
Q. Well? 


A. It was rather a wide subject to grapple with, and 
these things would present themselves from time to time. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Excuse me a moment, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Clarke, if you will let me have your books of record, begin- 
ning with 1897 or 1898, whichever your earliest book is, or 
any books since Mr. Stratton’s appearance on the Board, I 
would like to examine them. 

(Mr. Clarke produced the books.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What do you remember, Mr. 
Stratton, as to the first real estate transaction the Board of 
Park Commissioners engaged in after your advent upon that 
Board ? 

A. I went on the Board, I think, in May or June, 1896. 

@. Mr. Hodges was a member of the Commission at that 
time ? 

A. Yes, he was the Chairman. 

(. Now, as you remember it, what was the first real 
estate transaction with which you are familiar, as a member 
of the Board? 


¢ 
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A. Since May, June, 1896—TI forget the exact date 
when I became a member of the Board—do you wish to 
know which was the first real estate transaction ? 

Q. The first real estate transaction ? 

A. No land was bought, that I remember of, before land 
was taken at Old Harbor, but, at the same time, I may be 
mistaken. 

Q. Well, that is your first recollection? 

A. Of any taking by the Board or purchase by the 
Board. 

Mr. Lunpy. — If the witness and the Chairman will par- 
don me, I will have Mr. Clarke find the record, to save time, 
of that first real estate transfer. Can you do that readily, 
Mr. Clarke ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — I will search for it (examining the books). 

Mr. STRATTON. — It is possible that the Neponset play 
ground was taken first. 

Mr. CLARKE. — Do I understand that you want the record 
of the first settlement, Mr. Lundy — the first settlement, or 
the taking of land, the preliminary action taking land ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — The first real estate transaction — I don’t 
care whether it is a taking or a settlement. I want the min- 
utes of the particular transaction by which any land was taken 
by the Board of Park Commissioners from anybody. 

Mr. StRATTON. — That is, the taking, a fresh transaction 
— not the settlement of an old one? 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) No, the original taking under 
your administration ? 

A. Ishould say the Neponset playground was one of the 
early takings. 

Mr. CLARKE. — The Neponset playground was the first. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That was the first? Well, will you hand 
me, Mr. Clarke, whatever record you have of that? 

(Mr. Clarke handed the record to Counsel.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Are there any other records of that? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Records with reference to settlement for 
those lands? Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I mean upon this particular subject, at 


this time ? 


Mr. CLARKE. — No, that is the whole record, continued 
away down to the end. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell owned a certain interest in that land? 

ny ee 

(. Estimated by your Board at $1,600 for 53,100 square 
feet? I only ask you approximately. 
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A. If that is in the record. I really couldn’t say as to 
the details. 


Q. Now, Sarah E. Pratt owned 438,850 square feet, and 


that is figured up at $200. That is your record here. Now, 
you took the trouble at the last meeting, Mr. Stratton, to tell 
me that Sarah E. Pratt was no connection of the Pratt who 
was a Commissioner on your Board? 

A. If my answer was not responsive I am sorry, and 
withdraw that part of it. 

Q. It was not responsive, but that information was given 
to the committee. Now, whether or not you know anything 
to the effect that Miss or Mrs. Pratt was no connection of the 
Commissioner ? 

A. Iremember the name, because it was the same as Mr. 
Pratt’s, and I also remembered at the same time Mr. Pratt’s 
Saying it was no relative of his. ‘That is all I know about 
it. 

Q. Where does Mr. Pratt live ? 

A. In Neponset. 

(. This same section ? 

ex: Dea. 

Q. Now, you have here a number of names on your 
records -— Blackwell, Stark, Pratt, Brown, Crandall, Stark, 
Pratt, Pratt et al., Swan, Neral: Willard and Woodman oa 
now, with whom of those people do you remember that you 
had dealt in regard to this land? 

A. I don’t remember seeing any one except Mr. Black- 
well. 

Q. Well, did you deal with any attorney? 

A. Mr. Blackwell had an attorney at one time. 

Q. Well, who was that ? 

A. It seems to me he had more than one. I am not 
sure, but it seems to me he had two different attorneys. 

OP Neu, state as to that now, Mr. Stratton, if you remem- 
ber ? 

A. I could not remember — at least, I cannot now. 

Q. Then, so far as you remember, Mr. Blackwell was the 
only one who had an attorney ? 

A. I think there might have been some attorney of cor- 
respondence. I saw no attorney except one for Mr. Black- 
well, and perhaps two for Mr. Blackwell—TI am not quite 
sure. 

@. Why were no inquiries made, why were no constitt: 
tions held, with any other proprietor of that land ? 

A. I dare say there were. I mere say that I did not 
have them. 
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Q@. Well, you would have if the Board consulted with 
them officially, would you not ? 

A. Well, they might have seen the secretary; they might 
have seen the chairman. What is the date of that transac- 
tion? 

Q. That is dated December 14, 1896. 

A. Iwas the junior member of the Board. It was in 
Mr. Pratt’s locality and it was very likely, as he was the one 
most conversant with that place that they would have seen 
him, and he would have reported to the Board. 

@. At the same time, after you took your position on the 
Board you took an active interest, did you not? 

A. I did. 

@. And perhaps you were as active as at the present 
time, although not so responsible ? 

ma; /Y 6s. 

Q. Now, at that time did Mr. Clarke have absolutely any- 
thing to say about real estate transactions ? 

A. He had no voice—he had his duty to attend to, 
listened to people who came and reported to us. Some of 
these people may have come before the full Board. I only 
say what my recollection is. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, you depend largely on Mr. 
Clarke for information? 

A. On certain matters. Of course he represents us at 
the office. He is the representative there, and he “has to 
listen and report to us. 

Q. I know, Mr. Stratton, but, to pin you down to this 
exact matter at that time, so far as you were concerned you 
depended to some extent on the information and advice fur- 
nished you by Mr. Clarke — that is so, is it not? 

A. That is so in part, yes. 

Q. Exactly, and at this time would you wish to say what 
weight he had — this time I have referred to? 

A. His weight would be as nothing compared to that of 
Mr. Pratt, who was in the locality. 

@. Well, would his opinion on the matter of location have 
any weight as regards your opinion on the matter ? 

A. I should not suppose that Mr. Clarke’s opinion of the 
value of land there would have affected us materially. 

@. Well, perhaps not; but, Mr. Stratton, when you came 
on that Board you understood that Mr. Clarke was practically 
the executive head, didn’t you? 

A. Well, he was the representative of the Board at the 
headquarters. 

@. And you would think the only salaried employé of an 
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unpaid commission would be supposed to know rather more 
of the details than anybody else connected with the commis- 
sion, wouldn’t you ? 

a I should, yes. 

Q. And the only information you had on that subject 
came from Mr. Clarke? : 

A. No;Ibeg pardon. I said Mr. Pratt and Mr. Hodges 
undoubtedly saw these people, and Mr. Pratt, who lived in 
the locality, was probably the one most of them saw. 

Q.: Well, did you have any vote on the pe of taking 
that Neponset Playground ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Why undoubtedly? 

A. Because I suppose it would be absolutely necessary. 
The City Council requested us to take it and appropriated 
the money, and I suppose it would be absolutely necessary 
to make‘a legal taking, that we should vote to take it. 

(. And I should suppose so too; but you have already 
stated that a vote of two of your Commissioners constitutes. - 
a vote of the Commission ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ask you distinctly whether you remember that you 

voted on that particular question ? 
A. Ihave no doubt I did, but of course it would be im- 
possibte, looking back four years, to say that I voted on every 
proposition that may be referred to. Except when I may 
have been out of the city, which was seldom, my remembrance 
is that I attended every meeting, and, of course, I desire to 
see the business through and vote on every proposition. 

Q. Now, as far as your memory goes, you have no dis- 
tinct recollection of that transaction ? 

A. [remember the taking of the Neponset playground, 
but I should not dare at this time to state, although I should 
probably state correctly, whether I voted on any particular 
proposition four years ago. 

Mr. Lunpy. — To save time, Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
Mr. Clarke to find the records of the next real estate trans- 
action after the Neponset playground. I don’t want the 
secretary of the Board to do my work, but, to expedite mat- 
ters, I would like to have him find that. 

Mr. CLARKE. — I have found it—— on the same day. 

Mr. Lunpy. — On the same date ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What transaction is that — what land ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — What we call Billings Field. ; 

Mr. Lunpy. — Where is that located ? ' 
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Mr. CLARKE. — That is in West Roxbury —- Coleman and 
Lyons. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) The next transaction we have, 
Mr. Stratton, concerns the taking of. land at Billings Field, 
taken from Coleman and Lyons. Are you at all familiar 
with that ? 

A. I remember that transaction. The City Council in 
that case voted the money and requested us to take it. 

Q. Well, now state exactly and as briefly as you can, Mr. 
Stratton, what the attitude of the Board is when an order is 
passed by the City Council to take certain land? 

A. We feel that it is entitled to great weight. 

@. Yes, but, as a matter of fact, it is not absolutely in- 
cumbent upon you to take that land if your judgment should 
decree otherwise ? 

A. If our judgment was contrary, we certainly should 
not take it. 

Q. Now, state how your judgment met the action of the 
City Council on the subject of this land at West Roxbury? 

A. It agreed with the City Council. 

Q. Your recollection is perfectly distinct on that? 

ee 1.68. 

Q. Do you remember what you paid for that land? 

A. It went to suit, and the jury made the city of Boston 
pay a great deal more than we thought it was worth. 

@. And do you recall what you thought it was worth at 
that time — per foot, I mean? 

A. Ican only give an approximate statement. 

Q. That is all I want? 

A. I should say somewhere between 20 and 25 cents per 
foot. 

@. And what did the holders of the Coleman and Lyons 
land want ? 

A. My own recollection is that they asked at least as 
much as 40, and I don’t know but 50 cents 

Q. Well, as you remember it, did anybody except the 

Coleman and Lyons estate wish you to take this land? 
' A. My recollection is, certainly yes. We certainly had 
citizens of West Roxbury come to us —I cannot say at this 
date exactly, but it seems to me there was some vote of the 
citizens’ association out there in regard to the matter. 

Q. Requesting you to take this land? 

fo Yes. 

Q. This land you took from the original owners ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you don’t suspect in that instance any bonding 
or speculating transaction to increase the value? 
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A. “Not’at all) no. 

Q. Then, as far as the decision of the court went, they 
awarded something distinctly in excess of what you thought 
the land was worth? 

A. They did, yes 

Q. Well, did it at that time occur to you that that par- 
ticular piece of land, notwithstanding the petition of the 
citizens and the order of the City Council — did it strike you 
that that land was necessary for a playground or a public 
park at that place ? 

A. Well, it seemed to us a desirable place for a play- 
eround. } 
°Q.- And ghettos or not at the present time, Mr. Stratton, 
you are familiar with that particular playground ? 

A. I know it. I have visited it. - 

Q. And at the present time would you say that the idea 
of taking it had been justified ? 7 

A. I think so. 

Q. By the present conditions ? 

A. Although I must say that if I had known how much 
we would have had to pay for it I should have hesitated. 

Q. Upon the matter of expense you think it was a poor 
investment ? 

A. Well, I cannot say that, because the playgrounds are 
for all time, and the day will come when you cannot get 
them, and in this case the jury said the land was worth so 
much per foot. 

Q. I understand. I don’t want to put you in an unfair ~ 
position. But, taking things at the time, as they were, you 
would not have advised the taking at the price the jury 
afterwards awarded ? 

A. I should have been slow to do so. I won’t say that 
I would not have done it. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, if Mr. Clarke will find the next 
transaction for me. 

(Mr. Clarke pointed out a part of the record to counsel.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — This is what taking, Mr. Clarke? 

Mr. CLARKE. — This is the taking of what is called the 
Freeport-street triangle, a small taking. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, are you 
familiar at all with the taking of the Freeport-street triangle, 
so-called, in Dorchester ? 

A. lIremember the taking, I think. It was a very small 
one. 

Q. <A matter of 6,263 square feet, $4,000 —that was 
taken by one of your usual acts upon such subjects. Now, 
do you recall anything definitely concerning that taking ? 
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A. No, excepting that I simply recall the fact that there 
was a taking of a little triangle there. 

Q. Well, do you recall whether or not at that time you 
took any personal view of that triangle ? 

A. Idon’t think so. My recollection is that in that mat- 
ter I relied upon the judgment of Mr. Pratt, who was a 
Dorchester man, that it was an advantageous thing to do. I 
forget whether the City Council requested us or not. 

@. Well, up to date, Mr. Stratton, you have taken 
entirely the word of Mr. Pratt on the taking of land, or 
have relied on the recommendation of Mr. Clarke, or some 
member of the Board ? 

A. I don’t think you are stating my position quite cor- 
rectly. In regard to the taking of land, with the exception 
of these, practically, I have relied upon my own observation. 
I relied upon Mr. Clarke’s report, occasionally, in settlements, 
of what people said. 

@. Well, I mean as far as we have gone. You took the 
Neponset playground and this other plot we have just dis- 
cussed, from Coleman and Lyons, and this triangle at Free- 
port street, and there isn’t any one of those takings that you 
had personal observation of ? 

A. I personally observed Neponset playground and Bil- 
lings Field. 

Q. Before they were taken? 

A. Oh, yes. In regard to values, I relied on Mr. Pratt 
largely, as one very familiar with and a long resident of that 
locality ; but the Freeport-street triangle I am not sure I saw 
at all. 

Q. Well, do you remember any discussion of values in 
that case ? 

A. No, in a matter of 6,000 feet in Mr. Pratt’s locality, 
where he had lived so many years, I should have undoubtedly 
taken his judgment. 

@. Well, do you know whether or not that piece of 
ground was taken agreeably to the owners, or whether some 
litigation ensued ? 

A. I think there was no suit. That is my recollection. 

@. You think, then, what they asked was paid ? 

A. I think it was settled by agreement. That is my 
remembrance. 

(@. You have no distinct recollection whether the agree- 
ment caused you any deliberation or not— I mean any un- 
usual deliberation, of course ? 

A. No, I don’t recall any unusual deliberation over the 
price. 
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Q. Well, you think there that the agreement was fairly 
amicable ? 

A. I think so. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Clarke, if you will find the next 
transaction in your record ?, 

Mr. CLARKE. —I think the next one is this of J une 23, 
1897 —no, there is one previous to that, I think. Here is 
one of June 9, 1897, sir. : 

Mr. Lunpy. — What taking is that? 

Mr. CLARKE. — That is what we call the Strandway. You 
will see it on this page (referring to book). 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, about June 9, 1897, Mr. 
Stratton, do you recall a taking of land at the Strandway ? 

A. That is the taking, I think, of the land at Old Har- 
bor, so called. 

Q. Yes. Now, is that taking the one you referred to 
the other day, in which there was considerable collusion 
upon the part of the owners ? 

A. Well, I should not put it in exactly that way, but my 
recollection is that when we came to settle with people there 
we found that in one instance there had been a bonding, or a 
new person or persons had come in and obtained an interest 
in the land recently, about the time we were discussing the 
matter. 

Q. And that made you a little bit suspicious ? 

A. Well, I thought someone had got wind of what we 
intended to do. 

Q. Now, just what investigation was made by your Bosca 
upon that subject? 

A. I doubt if any was made. 

Q. Well, did you proceed to take the land? 

A. Oh, I beg pardon, — the Jand had been taken. 

Q. Payment had not been made, had it ? 

A. After the land had been taken we found, when we 
came to settle, that there had been a recent change of 
ownership. 

Q. Then, that simeoere by your Board had no material 
effect upon the eventual settlement, did it? 

A. I don’t think they were treated with any more con- 
sideration for that reason. 

Q. Well, were they treated with any less ? 

A. I think they were. 

Q. In what respect, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. I think there was a closer bargaining made, as far as 
we could do so, as to the price. | 
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Q. I know, but you can go only to a certain extent in 
bargaining with any owner. How did you obtain any advan- 
tage over them? 

A. Idon’t think that we got any, but our attitude was 
not as yielding when we were bargaining with them. 

@. Well, it isn’t yielding with any owner of lands, is it? 

A. Well, I think one’s attitude in trade varies, perhaps, 
from time to time, according as you think you may succeed. 

@. Now, in purchasing’ land for your department, Mr. 
Stratton, why should it differ in one case from another ? 

A. Well, I suppose it is human nature. I think if you 
were on a Board and you thought your deliberations were 
kept secret, and found when you had taken a piece of land 
owned by two people that one person had owned it for forty 
or fifty years and the other person had owned it for only a 
few days, it would be only human nature that you would be 
a little stiff when you dealt with the man whom you thought 
had obtained knowledge of the matter through some secret 
channel of information. 

Q. But the title would be the same, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Quite so. 

@. And the value to your Commission of the land would 
actually be the same? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Do you recall who the owners were of that land — 
that particular piece, I mean? 

A. Ishould not want to say without looking it up, be- 
cause I might name a wrong name. 

Q. Now, I don’t expect you to be a book of records, Mr. 
Stratton, but I would like you to state it as you remember it 
— it is all professional, of course. 

A. If I could look at the list of people we settled with, 
I think I could find out the person. 

Q. You name the owner you suspect of bonding, of col- 
lusion ? 

A. Well, “collusion” is a hard word, but someone found 
out, that is all. 

@. Whoawakened your suspicion? 

A. Must have been someone. This is is probably the 
record of the title of the first of May. We settled with 
someone whose name isn’t here. 

Q. Well, why is that, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Because this list, I presume, is not the list of the 
people who had the ownership at that time. 

Q. Well, you have some actual record, memorandum of 
the persons you actually took from, haven’t you? 
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A. Oh, undoubtedly. We have the record of settlement. 
The particular lot is here, but it is under the name of the 
owner prior to that time. 

Q. Now, do you mean to say that you don’t keep a record 
where there has been no actual settlement — for instance, 
where it is in litigation ? 

A. That would be the only record — when we came to 
settle, after the suit had been ended, there would be a record 
then of the person with whom we settled. 

Q. Do you make a record of suits pending against you? 

A. There might be a record like this, but the settlement 
of this case was referred to the Law Department. 

@. Beyond that would there be any substantial memoran- 
dum ? 

A. No, it would be only on the files of the Secretary, I 
suppose. 

@. Then, all youcan say on that subject, Mr. Stratton, is 
this, that after some suspicion had been cast on one of the 
holders of those properties here the land was taken ? 

A. No, after the land was taken we found, we had reason 
to think, from the fact that we had to deal with a person who 
came recently into the ownership of it, — we had cause for 
suspicion, naturally, that someone had obtained information 


~. that we were thinking of taking this land. 


Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you remember there was a 
feeling of this kind, but you came to a settlement, an agree- 
ment, with the respective holders ? 

A. We came to an agreement with them, yes. . 

@. And would you say that they took what you wanted 
to give them any more than you gave them what they wanted ? 

A. No, but we came to an agreement. 

Q. But there was no litigation there ? 

eNO, 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Clarke, your next transaction ? 

Mr. CLARKE. —I see by the record that there was a trans- 
action in advance of June 9— the North End Playground, 
May 28. That comes a little earlier. 

Q. (By MreLunpy.) Now go back to the transaction 
of May 23, Mr. Stratton. Are you familiar with that? 

A. What we call the Prince-street Playground. 

Mr. CLARKE. — May 25, I think. 

Mr. Lunpy. -— May 25, yes. / 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you recall what dealings you 
had personally, Mr. Stratton, with any of the holders of 

that land? 

A. Well, several of them came to us from time to time 
there. 
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@. In what capacity ? 

A. As owners, or as represented by attorneys, or the 
attorney with the owner. 

@. Merely upon the question of price? 

ESS 

@. Well, why did you take that playground there? Was 
that because of any measure passed by the City Council? 

A. That was in consequence of a vote of the City Coun- 
cil —an appropriation of money and a request that we should 
take it. 

Q. Well, you don’t recall whether or not that taking was 
made within the appropriation or outside of it, do you? 

A. lam very much afraid it took more money than they 
appropriated. 

Q. Now, what is the rule on that, Mr. Stratton, — that 
is, as to taking land outside of the appropriation, in advance 
of the price of the City Council? 

A. Well, I was certainly, as a member of the Board, and 
I think the other members of the Board were, surprised at 
the excess over the assessed valuation in the real value of 
the lands. The valuation there was so low that we thought 
the price would be less. My recollection is that the City 
Council — that the Mayor told us that the City Council relied 
on a certain percentage over the assessed valuation. 

~Q. Who was Mayor then ? 

A. Mayor Quincy, I think. 

Q. And your commission found that the assessed valua- 
tion of that land was considerably below what you con- 
sidered to be the actual value ? 

A. What at the time we took it we considered to be the 
actual value. 

Q. Now, did you in taking that land go above or below 
the actual appropriation made ? 

A. We did not go above the actual appropriation ? 

(. Did you go considerably less than that? 

A. I fancy, I presume, that we took it at the valuation, 
probably, and not on the basis of the appr opriation perhaps 
a little under. 

@. Well, do you recall, Mr. Stratton, anybody who ap- 
peared at that time as a holder of land having appeared at 
any later date as a holder of land which your Commission 
has taken ? 

It is possible. 

You might look at that list, Mr. Stratton. 
I don’t see there any name that I recall. 
That has ever appeared since ? 

No. 


Pa Pe 
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Q. Asa holder of land you have taken ?. 

A. I don’t recall any. 

Q. Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Clarke, I think that is all 
on that —if you will find the next transaction, the second 
one beyond that. 

Mr. CLARKE. — June 23, 1897. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What was that? 

Mr. CLARKE. — The Mystic playground. 
Mr. Lunpy. — That is in Charlestown ? 
Mr. CLARKE. — In Charlestown. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, on that 
taking of the Mystic Playground in Charlestown, are you at 
all familiar with the details of the taking of that land? 

A. Well, that is a small playground by the Chelsea 
~ bridge, I think they call it, on the river. 

Q. Do you know why your Board took that? 

A. I think we had a vote of the City Council and an ap- 
propriation. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not you kept well 
within the appropriation in purchasing that land ? 

A. Iam very sure we did, there. 

Q. Did you have any personal opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of taking that particular piece of land for a playground ? 

A. I thought it was a very good locality, and I thought 
we got it cheap, I remember. 

@. And you saw that personally before taking it? 

A eX 68. y 

@. And whether or not you recall that the vote of your 
Board was unanimous on that at that time? 


A. Ihave no doubt it was. I should recollect if it wasn’t. =: 


@. Do you recall by whom that land was owned? 

A. I think it was owned by the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Q. Who dealt with you in taking that land of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad ? 

A. Ishould say it was done by correspondence. 

Q. Well, as you remember it, or as you know it now, 
Mr. Stratton, is that piece of property adjacent at all to any 
service property of the Boston & Maine Railroad ? 

A. Ithink not. It stands by itself there, and I think 
they took it for some purpose —that is, my recollection 
serves me, in general, that they took it for some purpose that 
afterwards they didn’t care to use it for, and my recollection 
is also that they sent us a letter in which they said they 
would sell it forthe assessed valuation. That is my recol- 
lection. I will not be exact about that, but we certainly 
thought it was a reasonable offer. 
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Q. Do you recall who wrote you or with whom you dealt — 
on the part of the Boston & Maine? 

A. Ido not. I am quite sure it was done by corre- 
spondence. We had this offer. We had this in writing, I 
am very sure, that they would make, and they made, a very 
reasonable offer by letter. 

@. And that offer or statement or proposition, whatever 
it may have been, upon the part of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, of course was made after you had decided to take that 
land? 

A. Ithink not. I think that in this particular case my 
recollection is that we had a certain leeway, that the vote of 
the Council did not restrict us to this particular locality, and - 
we did look at another wharf which was more expensive. 

@. Then you mean to say that, so far as you recollect, 
the Boston & Maine Railroad voluntarily made a proposition 
to you before your commission had taken any action on any 
particular ground ? 

A. My recollection is that Mayor Quincy and the Board 
went to Charlestown and went along the water front to see 
what we could do in the way of getting a small playground 
there. 

Q. Now, so far as your recollection goes, Mr. Stratton, 
do you recall going with that commission ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. With Mayor Quincy ? 
A. Yes. 


@. And whether or not you recall that any other piece of 
property there in Charlestown appealed to you as strongly 
for the purpose as this did? 

A. No. We looked at another wharf, but the price, as 
I remember it, stood in our way. 

Q. Well, Gad you consider that as a piece of ground, 
itself. 

A. Yes, we did. 3 

Q. Now, it was some time after, I presume, that you got 
the estimated price upon this ? 

ety 68. 

~ Q. Do you recall whether or not Mayor Quincy made any 
suggestion upon the advisability of taking that particular 
piece of ground ? 

A. Ishould say that he did. I think it is quite possible 
that Mayor Quincy got this letter from the Boston & Maine. 

Q. You think it is possible that he got the letter? 

me 6Y 68. 
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Q. Then, do you wish to state that Mayor Quincy re- 
ferred the letter from the Boston & Maine to you, or that 
your commission originally got it? 

A. It is quite possible that the Mayor asked the Boston 
& Maine to write us the letter. 

Q. It is quite possible — almost anything may oceur — 
but do you remember distinctly whether this came directly 
to your commission or whether Mayor Quincy referred it to 


you? 
A. My recollection is that we got it directly, but I cannot 
say now. 


Q. What do you mean by “directly ” ? 

A. J mean I couldn’t be sure whether the letter was sent 
to us directly from the Boston & Maine Railroad or whether 
it came through the Mayor from the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. y 
Q. You mean to say this, that you eventually received 
the letter from somebody’s hands ? 

A,» Yes; 

Q. And you don’t know now whether Mr. Quincy sent it 
or not? 

A. I thought I made it clear that either the Boston & 
_Maine sent it directly to us, or through Mayor Quincy. 

Q. It was practically the same thing ? 

Aa N68, 

Q. But you eventually got the letter — you are not sure 
whether you got it asa Board of Park Commissioners or 
whether the Mayor got it and referred it to you; that is so, 
is it? 

A. That is possible; yes. 

Q. And you don’t recall the name or locality of any other 
playground under discussion, that you discussed while on 
the Commission with Mayor Quincy and your Board? 

A. At Charlestown ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. If£I had the map I think I could point out the other 
wharf we visited. 

(. Only one? : 

A. We went along the whole river front, but there was 
only one we considered, gave any great consideration to. 

Q. From the matter of location, I suppose? 

A. -Y en 

Q. And you don’t recall at this time who the owners of 
that were? 

A. No; I could point it out on the map. 

Q. At any rate, they were not considered ? 
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A. No, their price was high; if I remember right, their 
price was very much in advance of the Boston & Maine. 

@. Now, did you request their price, or did they volun- 
tarily furnish one to you? 

A. Well, I suppose we must have asked it. 

Q. But you are perfectly distinct upon the point that 
the Boston & Maine did furnish you with certain figures ? 

As Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Clarke, if you will find the next 
one. 

Mr. CLARKE. — Here it is. (Handing book to counsel.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — This is what, Mr. Clarke ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — This is the Fellows-street playground. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) This was in August, 1897. Now, 
Mr. Stratton, do you remember the transaction of August, 
1897, in reference to the Fellows-street playground ? 

Ai, Yes. 

Q. And that also, I presume, was by an order passed by 
the ae! Council ? 

That is my recollection. 

s (By the CHAIRMAN.) What street is that? 

A. The Fellows-street playground. 

Q. That is in Roxbury? 

A. ~Xes. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know who the owners of 
that property were ? 

A. I cannot give their names. 

(). Well, was there a party named Barry in interest? 

A. It is quite possible. 

Q. Well, with whom did you deal upon that, if you dealt 
at all? 

A. Well, it is quite a small playground. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And there were three or four, I should say, at least, 
owners of little houses. 

@. Two, four, six ? 

A. Six, perhaps. Ido not recollect in regard to those 
settlements with any particularity. 

~Q. Do you recall whether or not His Honor the Mayor 
took any part in that transaction ? 

A. Mayor Quincy took a great interest in playgrounds. 

Q. I understand that. 

A. I think he had an interest in it—I don’t recall any 
particular interest, any more than that, as you probably know, 
that was one of his particular hobbies. 
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Q. Well, did you consult, Mr. Stratton, upon this subject 
of playgrounds, or any particular playground, with His Honor 
Mayor Quincy, as Mr. Stratton, aside from being a member 
of the Board ? 

NO: 

Q. Had no conversation upon these subjects? 

A. No; except, of course, if he talked with me individ- 
ually he talked with me as a Park Commissioner. 

Q. I understand, as a member of the Board, not as a 
personal matter; but I meant, did you talk with him indi- 
vidually ? 

A. Well, it would be merely the chance that I was at 
City Hall alone, but usually when we had any business we 
went to his office together. 

Q. Now, upon that Fellows-street playground, do you 
recall whether or not any other person in any way connected 
with the city government in any way consulted with you or 
your Board ? - 


A. Idon’t remember any. 

Q. Well, do you know Councilman Connolly ? 

A. Yes— Timothy L. Connolly? : 
Q. Yes. 

ae eal C8. 

Q. 


Do you remember having any conversation with him 
upon that subject ? 

A. I should be inclined to think we did, but I couldn’t 
say whether as owner or as representative. 

@. Well, he is not named here as an owner, so I presume 
he was a representative, Do you recall where you held 
those conversations with Mr. Connolly ? 

A. If I held any at all, they were at the Park head- 
quarters. I don’t recall his ever coming to my office in 
reference to this matter. 

Q. Well, you can recall specifically this, that you did 
hold a conversation with Mr. Connolly on this subject ? 

A. No, I cannot say that, yet it seems to me he was in- 
terested in the matter of this playground, certainly by corre- 
spondence. I am quite positive he was interested. 

@. But do you remember any correspondence now that 
you had with Connelly upon that subject ? 

A. My recollection is that the correspondence was par- 
ticularly since the playground was taken in regard to its 
management and care. 

Q@. Well, from your answers so far, your most material 
correspondence upon any of this land has been subsequent to 
your taking it? 

Ge Yes. 
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Q. Now, you cannot recall where you talked with Mr. 
Connolly about this matter, if at all ? 

A. If I talked at all, it was at the headquarters of the 
Park Department. 

Q. Have you personally seen the Fellows-street play- 
ground ? 

Yes. 

Do you know what its present shape is ? 

I haven’t seen it this winter. 

Well, since it went into its present form ? 

Yes. 

And whether or not your department had anything to 
do with making the fence about it? 

ie. 1 eS. 

Q. Now, who was consulted in the matter of ‘hs laying- 
out of that playground at Fellows street? 

A. I think it was done in our engineer’s department. 

(). Was there any suspicion of bonding in that transac- 
ion, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. I don’t remember any. 

Q. Well, you would remember it if there had been, 
wouldn't you? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Can you recall at this time who owns the land adja- 
cent to that playground? 

A. Idon’t remember. There were a few small parcels, 
and I don’t remember having any suspicion that there had 
been any recent transfer. 

Q. Well, now, referring particularly to the actual ground 
taken, can you remember distinctly who held any of the 
land immediately adjacent to that ground? 

A. I don’t know atall, no. No, I never had any informa- 
tion. 

Q. Well, did you ever hear that Mr. Connolly did? 

A. - No. 

@. Did you ever hear that Mr. Connolly was the prime 
promoter of that scheme to have a playground there? 

A. No, I never did. 

Q@. Can you say to this committee, Mr. Stratton, just 
why a playground was established out there ? 

A. No, I cannot except that the City Council voted to 
have it so. 

Q. And you cannot remember who brought it forward — 
took the initiative in the City Council? 

mEiNo. 


OPeoror 
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Q. Then you would not say that it was not a plan of 
Mr. Connolly’s? 

A. No, I would not. 

Q. How well do you know Mr. Connolly, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Slightly; I have seen him perhaps two or three 
times, — I should say not oftener than that, — and have had 
some little correspondence on the care of this ground. 

Q. Well, to what extent on the care of the ground? 

A. Well, I think he has made requests or complaints 
once or twice about some minor particulars. 

@. Well, no more than that of an ordinary citizen ? 

A. No, no. 

@. And do you recall anything distinctly as to the value 
of that ground —I mean the assessed valuation ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you now. 

@. Well, do you remember now whether in that case 
you paid in excess of the assessed valuation ? 

A. I should think it was safe to say we did in every 
case where we have taken land. . 

(. Well, particularly in excess in that case ? 

A. No, I don’t recall it. 

Q. And you have no recollection of any bonding or sus- 
picion of bonding in that case ? 
ink”, NO. 

@. Do you recall whether or not there was litigation 
over the taking of any part or parcel of that land? 

A. Ithink not. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Give me the next case, Mr. Clarke, if you 
will. The next case is what? 

Mr. CLARKE. — September 13, 1897. This is the taking 
of the Fairview street entrance, as we call it, to the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, about the taking of that 
land at the Fairview street entrance of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. We wanted to have an entrance to the Arnold Arbor- 
etum from Roslindale, and we took a small tract of land to 
give us an entrance there. | 

Q. Well, who first suggested that idea to you? 

A. I should say that, in all probability, it was Professor 
Sargent. | 

@. And who owned that land, if you remember it? 

A. It was a woman. I think I heard Mr. Clarke give 
the name — Hickey. 

Q. Was that land taken without recourse to litigation? 
PAM Bes 
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Q. Taken at her price, or the price of the Board ? 

A. Well, it was taken at something betwixt and between. 

Q. A sort of compromise? 

eX 8. 

Q. And do you remember who represented the holders 
there ? 

A. I think it was Mr. Cadigan. 

Q. That was the real estate man ? 

ee qe 

Q. Well, you dealt with no se eney there ? 

Poe o- 

Q. Then you practically made a purchase of this land 
through Cadigan, the real estate broker ? 

A. I think the settlement was made through Mr. Wheel- 
wright. He had the dealings there. 

Q. Who was Wheelwright? 

A. He had the position then of a member of the Board, 
under ordinance of the city. 

Q. And Mr. Wheelwright at that time acted for your 
Board in the taking of that land. Is that so? 

A. Well, this was a matter that we gave him charge of, 
simply for convenience sake. 

Q. Well, you mean by “convenience sake,” that for con- 
venience or any other reason your Board delegates the duty 
or province of taking land to any member of your Board? 


A. We might delegate it. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you go over the transaction ? 
A. We should. 

@. Before the final settlement was made ? 

a 8. 

Q. 


Now, Mr. Stratton, do you consider ita profitable or 
wise method of doing business to do business with a real 
estate broker, when you mightas reasonably and easily get at 
the owner ? 

A. Well, I don’t remember particularly, and my recollec- 
tion is that Mr. Wheelwright would be a better witness. I 
would say that Mrs. Hickey preferred that Mr. Cadigan 
should represent her. 

Q. You are pretty distinct on that? 

A. Yes, but Mr. Wheelwright could tell you exactly, 

Q. Well, as far as you know? 

A. Mrs. Hickey preferred that Mr. Wheelwright should 
deal with Mr. Cadigan. 

Q. Did you have a talk with Mr. Cadigan on the sub- 
ject of this land? 

A. Iwon’t be sure, but I think not. 
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Q. Did you make any particular inquiry into it? 

A. I inquired about the place, certainly. 

Q. And, as you recall it at that time, did the valuation 
appear to you to be fair? 

A. It was more than I would like to have paid, myself. 
I was disappointed that we didn’t get it a little cheaper —I 
will say that. 

Q. And don’t you think you might have got it a little 
cheaper if you had dealt with the owners ? 

A. That is possible, but we had confidence in Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s judgment and in his way of handling the matter. 

@. Then, in that case, whatever credit or discredit there 
is for the taking of that land you shift to Mr. Wheelwright, 
who was delegated by the Board to do that? 

A. No, the Board has to stand the brunt. 

@. And the Board took that position on the matter ? 

AL Yes. 

Q. And the Board thought it wise to deal with a real 
estate broker, Mr. Cadigan, rather than to go directly to the 
source of the matter. Is that so? 

A. Itwas understood that Mrs. Hickey preferred that 
this representative should speak for her. 

Q. Well, ordinarily, if you were purchasing a piece of real 
estate or anything else, would you prefer to deal with the 
direct owner or with a broker, whom you understand must 
get a profit from one end or the other? 

A. I should certainly prefer to deal with an owner 
directly, unless the owner was a very difficult person to deal 
with, as is sometimes the case. 

@. Well, do you understand, as a matter of dollars and 
cents, that an owner is any more difficult to deal with than a 
broker? 

A. Sometimes, where the owner is a woman, it is 
harder to deal with her. 

Q. I can comprehend that, in the case of a woman, but 
don’t you think it poor policy, as a member of that Board 
and as its present chairman,—don’t you think it rather 
poor policy to deal with a broker in these matters ? 

A. I should, of course, prefer to deal with the parties 
directly. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. Now, the next transaction, 
Mr. Clarke, please. 

(Mr. Clarke examined the books.) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you remember what that 
land was assessed for, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. I know that we paid more than the assessed valua- 
tion, as we always do. 
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Q. How much more? 

A. It certainly was double. That is my recollection. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) By the way, Mr. Stratton, when 
did you first come in personal contact with Mr. Cadigan ? 

A. In this transaction ? 

Q@. In any transaction. © 

A. Mr. Cadigan used to be, I think, with Meredith & 


Grew. That is my recollection. I saw him probably a 


good many years ago. 

@. You don’t recollect, Mr. Stratton, any particular per- 
son presenting Mr. Cadigan to you, do you? 

A. No. It would not have been necessary, because I 
have known Mr. Cadigan a good many years. 

Q. Well, you don’t remember any particular person rather 
prominent in City Hall who refreshed your recollection of 
your acquaintance with Mr. Cadigan, do you? 

A. Ido not. It would not have been necessary, and I 
am not sure that Mr. Cadigan came to see me. Still, I think 
he did. But we allowed Mr. Wheelwright to make the set- 
tlement — subject, of course, to our approval. 

Q. How long did Mr. Wheelwright remain on the Board ? 

A. Ishould say about a year. 

Q. Well, he occupied the position of an ordinary member 
of the Board? 

me Yes. 

Q. Well, now, why was Mr. Wheelwright delegated to 
do this particular purchase or to take care of this particular 
work? 

A. I don’t recall. 

Q. Do you know any reason why any member of the 
Board should be delegated to do the purchasing of real estate ? 

A. No, but in the settlement, for instance, of anything in 
Dorchester, we should have said that Mr. Pratt was more 
familiar with the matter, and we would say to him: “See 
these people, or let them see you”; and Mr. Wheelwright 
was the nearest in locality to this land. He lives in Jamaica 
Plain. 

QQ. Yes, but at some distance from this particular piece of 
land ? 

A. Yes, but nearer than Mr. Pratt, who lives in Dorches- 
ter, or myself, who live in Boston, at the Back Bay. 

@. As a matter of fact, aren’t you as near that Fairview 
street entrance as he is ? 

A. I am not sure —haven’t measured it. It is in the 
country, you know. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What is the next transaction, Mr. Clarke? | 


~ 
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Mr. CLARKE. — The Christopher Gibson lot. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, we come on 
November 1, 1897, to the taking of the Christopher Gibson 
lot. What do you recall about that? Was there an ordi- 
nance, or rather a measure, passed by the City Council in re- 
gard to that? 7 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Instructing you to take that? 

2 NG 

Q. Now, cannot you recall what holders, owners, you 
dealt with in that case ? 

A. In that case it was the city of Boston. 

Q. The city owned that? 

A. Yes, it was a part of what is called the Christopher 
Gibson fund for school purposes. 

Q. And that was taken November 1, 1897. Do you 
- recall how much land there was there, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. It is divided, if I remember right, by Geneva avenue 
into two parts, and I wouldn’t like to state exactly. 

Q. Well, that transaction was carried on just as you 
would carry it on with an individual owner ? 

A. We were allowed a certain amount of money, as I re- 
member it, by the vote of the City Council, and we paid 
that amount of money to the City of Boston, to another de- 
partment of the City of Boston. 

@. I understand; but there would be no particular ad- 
vantage in dealing with the city rather than with an individual 
owner, would there ? 

A. The advantage, I suppose, of taking it out of one 
pocket and putting it into the other. 

Q. I understand; but so far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned, you would have to do the same with the city as 
anybody else ? 

A. Well, I think a little different. 

Q. Why? 

A. Well, that is something that I think we can all answer 
equally as well as myself. 

Q. You answer. 

A. There was no one to htigate with us particularly, or 
to say we hadn’t paid enough, if it was satisfactory to our- 
selves. 

Q. Still, the right of litigation must be there just the 
same ? 

A. I think there might be some difficulty in carrying it 
out. 

. Mr. Lunpy. -—— Now the next one, Mr. Clarke. We will 
get through this pretty speedily. 
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Mr. CLARKE. — I think the next one is May 29, 1899. I 
don’t find any between. 

Mr. Lunpy. — No transfers between the last part of 1897 
and 1899? 

Mr. CLARKE. — No takings. Of course, there were settle- 
ments for land. 

- Mr. Lunpy. — But no original takings ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — No original takings. This is Columbus 
avenue. 

Mr. Lunpy. — This is at Camden street, then. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, May 29, 1899, Mr. Stratton, 
certain land was taken on Columbus avenue by your Com- 
mission, and that was taken directly upon the recommenda- 
tion of His Honor the Mayor, was it? 

A. Well, he was the one who first called it to our atten- 
tion; yes. 

Q. Well, do you recall who owned that land? 

A. Itwas in what we called ribbon strips — half a dozen, 
I think, long strips of land, which were partitioned some 
sixty or seventy years ago — the Sumner heirs, as I remem- 

ber it. It lay in back of Columbus avenue, between that 
and the Boston and Providence Railroad. 

Q. Do you remember with whom you dealt in those 
cases ? | 

A. Mr. James H. Stark had obtained an agreement from, 
I should think, twenty or thirty different owners, that they 
should sell this piece, I think, for a dollar a foot. 

Q. Is this the same James H. Stark we referred to back 
here a year or two, in the Neponset business ? 

In connection with the Neponset playground. 

Was he one of the owners ? 

He was, certainly. 

One of the owners in one of those pieces of prop- 


Yes. 

Wasn’t Mr. Stark a pretty familiar figure to you? 
He was after the Columbus avenue playground got 
started —saw a good deal of him after that. 

Q. Mr. Stark is not a real estate broker, as you under- 
stand ?. 

A. .He owned one of these strips, as I remember it, and 
he went to work and got the owners of these different strips 
to agree. Some of them were family pieces, and I think he 
was the only one who owned one by itself, and he obtained 
for us or brought to us this agreement, from twenty or thirty 
people, for an option on this land. 
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Q. Now, did Mr. Stark get the agreement from those 
owners on account of any suggestion on the part of the Board 
of Park Commissioners ? 

A. I should say that it is possible, but Mr. Stark was 
quite eager to have the thing put through, and I should think 
very likely he got it of his own free will. 

Q. But you don’t at this time recall whether or not your 
Board or any individual member of your Board instructed 
Mr. Stark to go and perform this work for you, do you? 

A. I think not. I think it was a labor of love on his 

art. 
; Q. Well, did you have any specific, particular agreement 
with Mr. Stark for obtaining these signatures ? 

A. No, no. 

Q. Well, to whom was the money in settlement paid ? 

A. It was paid, must have been paid, to the owners of 
these ribbon strips. That is my certain recollection. 

Q. Individually ? 

ie MY 8; 

@. Do you recall whether or not any of the owners of 
these different ribbon strips had an attorney? 

A. I do not, but I am positive that these contracts were 
drawn in favor of the different owners. 

Q. The different owners, naturally. Now, Mr. Stark 
owned only one of these strips ? 7 

Al. FonY68. 

. Do you remember what the assessed valuation of Mr. 
Stark’s particular strip was ? ' 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you remember whether at the time of the settle- 
ment Mr. Stark’s strip differed in ‘price from those of the 
other owners ? 

A. No, they were all to be put in at a dollar a foot. 

Q. Now, did you personally look at the land you were 
taking there in these strips ? 

A. EO hb, yes: 

Q. Was there any difference, from your personal observa-- 
tion, in the value of these different strips of land? 

A. I shouldn’t suppose there could be any. The one 
which was a little nearer Columbus avenue might, of course, 
have a little more value. 

Q. And that was owned by whom? Do you remember? 

A. I don’t remember. They were all back lands, pretty 
near. : 

Q. Well, during the time that that land was taken how 
many conversations did you have, do you think, bie. Mr. 
Sn ? 
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A. Well, Mr. Stark was a frequent caller. 

Q. And who was the most common object of his calls — 
yourself, or some other member of the Board? 

A. Well, I think any member of the Board that he could 
reach. : 

@. And whether or not there was any distinct under- 
standing with Mr. Stark for getting these signatures ? 

A. No, there was not. 

Q. Was that matter settled by htigation— payment for 
those lands ? 

A. No, it was not. We took their option. 

Q. And do you remember in percentage how much more, 
above the assessed valuation, you paid for any part or the 
whole of that land ? 

A. Well, the whole of that land —I don’t know the de- 
tails, but taking the whole four or five acres, I don’t know 
but that there were as much as five or five and one-half 
acres; it is the most‘satisfactory purchase to me that we 
mace. 

oO. Why? 

A. I think it was only 15 per cent. above the assessed 
valuation. 

. But you haven’t taken anything that has amounted 
to much more than 15 per cent. in excess, have you? 

A. I wish we could say that. 

Q. It has gone higher ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It hasn’t gone higher in any of the strips we have dis- 
cussed this afternoon, has it ? 

A. Yes, I remember the Prince-street playground. 

Q. That went how much in excess ? 

A. This, of course, is rather in the nature of a ouess, 
but my recollection is that it must have been fifty per cent. 
above the assessed valuation. 

Q. Well, on this particular piece of property, Mr. Strat- 
ton, had you any idea how much more or less than the 
assessed valuation the property really was worth —I mean 
_to your view, at the time you looked at it? 

A. Well, we felt that if we could get property at the 
corner of Columbus avenue and Camden street, such as this 
large strip, it was, of course, a consideration — that if we 
could get it for $1.37 a foot we would be doing a prettygood 
thing for the city. 

Q. Well, in such transactions, does your Board become 
personal at all and ask a man what he paid for it? Do you 
ever go that far in your business ? 


a 
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A. Those questions are asked. 

Q. And do you recall in this particular instance whether 
those questions were asked and answered ? } 

A. No. These ribbon strips had been held in these fam- 
ilies for years. 

Q. Well, then, to wind up that matter, the man who was 
particularly interested in the taking of those strips was Mr. 
Stark ? 

ASG Ces: 

Q. And the terms proposed by you and by them were 
acceptable to Mr. Stark ? 

An ABS, 

@. Then he really was, perhaps, the most momentous 
mover in that transaction on either end? 

A. Yes. I don’t think anyone else could have got those 
twenty or thirty people to sign the option except a person of 
his untiring industry and energy. 

q. And, as you remember it, no one of those other indi- 
vidual owners took as much trouble as he did? 

Ex NG: 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. Mr. Clarke, you will find the 
next transaction. 

Mr. CLARKE. — Here it is (handing book to counsel). 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, we come to a 
transaction of July 18 of last year. » That is where you took 
the property at Wells avenue, isn’t it, the Costello property ? 

Pe ees: 

Q@. Now, you have testified that your first suggestion to 
take that land came from the owner himself ? 

A. Well, I should say either from him or from the Mayor. 

Q. Well, we have got it down to two men there. In the 
testimony the other day, as you recall it, to be exact, did you 
not say that you did get a letter from Mr. Costello sug- 
gesting the taking of that land? 

A. I don’t know whether that was the first suggestion 
made to us or not. It was either made through a letter from 
Mr. Costello or an interview with the Mayor. 

Q. Was there any ordinance or measure passed by the 
City Council authorizing or commanding you to take that 
land ? 

A. No. This was taken under the playground act, so 
called, so that the money is furnished us under this play- 
ground act. 

(. How much money is furnished you under that act? 

A. Five hundred thousand dollars, no more than $200,000 
to be spent in any one year. 
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@. Well, how much since you have been a Park Commis- 
sioner have you spent to take playgrounds under that act? 

A. Four hundred thousand dollars. 

. And the Park Commission, as a matter of fact, now 
has $100,000 to spend ? 

ee Yes. 

@. Do you know whether or not you have on record in 
the office of your Commission any letter from Mr. Costello ? 

A. Ido not. I think there must be letters, because I 
think I have seen some letters about the price, and whether 
before the taking or after I don’t know. 

i. Q. Have you seen Mr. Costello, the owner of that prop- 
erty, in company with Mr. Quincy? 

A. I have no recollection of ever seeing Mr. Costello. 

Q. Never at all? 

mH! No.z 

Q. Would you say whether or not he had ever seen any 
member of your Commission in company with the Mayor ? 

A. Idon’t know; I couldn’t say. 

Q. That matter of settlement is still in litigation? 

ge 68. 

Q. How many conversations do you say you had with 
Mayor Quincy on the subject of taking that land? _ 

A. Well, I should say two or three. 

Q. And was the subject of taking that land the particular 
object of the conversation with Mr. Quincy ? 

A. Well, probably in connection with other playground 
takings. We were to meet the Mayor and go over the play- 
ground question. 

@. I understand, but individually you were not in the 
habit of meeting Mayor Quincy many times during the week 
during last year, for the purpose of BCU SSI the taking of 
playgrounds, were you? 

A. Well, whenever the Mayor thought of taking play- 
erounds he sent for us. He was a great enthusiast, you 
know, on that subject. 

Q. I know; but, in his enthusiasm, did he send to you 
in regard to playgrounds this last year ? 

A. He would eall on us generally on the subject of play- 
grounds, and this one among others. 

Q. What I want to nail you down to is this: the Mayor 
displayed more or less interest in this playground, didn’t he ? 

A. Well, he had a particular interest in this playground. 
He did display an interest in taking this. 

Q. And he was particularly anxious that you should 
take it? 

A. He thought we should take it — said so. 
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Q. Did Mayor Quincy assign any reason why you should 
take that one? 

A. He spoke of its nearness to the school-house built 
there. 

Q. But you know the school-house has ample grounds 
for the accommodation of the children during recess hours, 
hasn’t it? 

A. Well, the extent of this particular yard I am not 
familiar with. They don’t have any too much ground, I 
notice, as I go about. 

Q. But you know they have a yard there at the Gibson 
School, don’t you? 

A. I don’t think any more than is necessary for the 
ordinary orderly conduct of their recesses. 

Q. What more does a school require, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Well, I can still remember when I went to school that 
I thought the yard was very small, and I fancy the boys still 
think so. 

Q. Well, isn’t that the object of a yard — to be rather 
confined ? 

A. Precisely, and therefore to have a playground near by 
where they could run and play, seemed to us very desirable. 

Q. But you understand this, that very few pupils in 
school-houses live in the immediate vicinity of the school- 
house ? 

A. Take the Prince-street Playground, for instance, — 
one of the reasons for that was that it was in the vicinity of 
the Paul Revere School. 

Q. That is another thing, Mr. Stratton, but in regard to 
this Dorchester Playground, you say they did have a yard 
which was ample for recess purposes, anyway ? 

Zur Les. 

Q. Now, you know there is a strip of land there measur- 
ing 200,000 feet, don’t you? 

PALLY 6B, 

Q. And you know that land is owned by Mr. Costello? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Well, part of it still belongs to him, as far as you 
know? 

ee NOE, 

Q. And you know a proposition was made to you by Mr. 
Costello, Mayor Quincy, or someone in his interest, to take 
the whole of that land, don’t you ? 

WA AACS 

@. You know it was suggested that the whole of that 
land be taken for a playground? 

A; Yes. 


ae 
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. And the price of that land, as I remember you tes- 
tified the other day, the price you thought it was worth, was 
about 25 cents a foot? 

A. That is as much as we thought it was worth. 

Q. Do you recall what the assessed valuation was — 
more or less? 

A. Ishould say less. We felt that we must pay more 
than the assessed valuation. 

Q. But you thought 25 cents a foot, which was more 
than the assessed valuation, was enough for that land ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And you yourself had some question as to the advisa- 
bility of taking that particular plot of ground? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you know why they took a portion of that ground 
for a playground, and not the whole of it? 

A. Yes, I think Ido. I know at least how I felt about 
it, and I know the members of the Board agreed with me. 

@. Was that in compromise with you, because of your 
views ? 

A. Yes, sir; because I certainly felt that the playground 
“was a desirable one, and was willing to take, say, 100,000 
feet in spite of its being comparatively near other play- 
grounds, but not to take 200,000 feet. 

Q. Iwas about to say that Mr. Quincy, with his enthu- 
siasm and his knowledge of the playground subject, knew 
you already had three playgrounds within a radius of, per- 
haps, a mile ? 

A. Well, I think the radius is a little wider than that. 

Q. Well, very little more, isn’t it? 

A. But it was certainly near the Christopher Gibson 
ground. That was my objection to it. 

Q. And it was in a section where you have four play- 
grounds already — or at that time had three playgrounds ? 

mod Ye8. 

Q. And you decided to take 95,000 feet there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Costello or the Mayor, or 
anybody interested in that taking, had any conversation with 
Mr. Clarke? 

A. No, Ido not. 

Q. Although they possibly have had conversation with 
him officially on this subject? 

A. Well, Mr. Costello might after the taking, or even 
before, have seen the Secretary. 
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Q. ButI mean officially, Mr. Stratton, would it be pos- 
sible for the Secretary to have any influence on your Board in 
the taking of that particular piece of land ? 

A. Oh, dear, no. 

Q. You have said you had no personal conversations with 
the Secretary in regard to these transactions? 

A. I would say that if we asked him his opinion in- 
regard to the taking of a particular playground, it would be 
because it was ina locality with which he was familiar, and we 
would ask him the same as we would any other person for 
whose judgment we had respect. But, taking playgrounds 
in Dorchester, we would not ask Mr. Clarke, who is not a 
resident of that locality, whether he thought it was a good 
thing to take them. 

Q. But you would, to a certain extent, take his advice 
on the matter? 

A. Well, certainly we should to a certain extent take Mr. 
Clarke’s suggestion. We would listen to his suggestion. 

Q. Do you recall Mr. Clarke’s telling you that he had 
any conversation with Mr. Costello? 

A. I don’t now, no. 

Q. You think it is quite likely he did? 

A. Well, I don’t recall now Mr. Clarke’s saying that he 
had any talk with Mr. Costello, although he might have had 
about the price, afterwards. 

Q. Now, do you recall any suggestion made to you by 
Mr. Quincy, any suggestion concerning any other plot of 
land in which Mr. Costello was interested. 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. None whatever ? 

A. Not knowing —there may’ have been about some 
land, but I don’t remember it in connection with his owner- 
ship. I don’t remember anything that he owned except that, 
although there may have been. 

Q. Then we will drop that matter in this way — your vote 
was given on this as a compromise ? 

Fis 2Y 63. 

Q. You wouldn’t accept the whole of the land, as recom- 
mended by the Mayor or Mr. Costello} ? 

A wNo. ¢ 

Q. But you were ready to accept 95,000 feet, or some- 
thing in that neighborhood ? 

A. Yes, 

Q@. And you gave your vote for the support of that 
measure because it was next to a school-house ? 

Pie ees: 
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~ Q. And because His Honor the Mayor was rather strenu- 
ous in the matter, and because—perhaps this is rather 
unfair — and because the owner really wanted to sell it? 

A. No. Mr. Costello really is a stranger to me. 

Q. But he really did want to sell it, didn’t he? 

A. That was immaterial tome. I don’t know. 

@. I understand— no insinuations, but he was more 
than strenuous to sell that particular piece of land to your 
Commission, was he not? 

A. I don’t recollect Mr. Costello’s forcing or urging it on 
us personally. 

Q. You recollect that he was the original mover in ask- 
ing you to take the land? 

A. Well, as I said before, it may have been the Mayor 
who suggested it. I only want to get this thing exactly as 
it lies in my mind, that is all. 

Q. That is all I want to get, Mr. Stratton. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Stratton, did either the 
City Council, or anybody living in that immediate vicinity, 
ask for a playground there? 

A. There may have been pomebeda in the neighborhood 
who asked for it. I don’t recollect. Certainly I don’t recall 
any vote of the City Council. 

Q. Then it is not true that anybody asked for it? 
~A. Well, I should not say that somebody did not ask me 
about it, but I don’t recollect any body of citizens coming 
and asking the Board for one there. 

Q. Wasn’t the Board aware that there was no playground 
in Ward 16? 

A. The whole playground subject is a very difficult one. 
I should like to see more than there are. 

Q. But, forcing three or four into one locality and leav- © 
ing another locality without any at all, does not seem to me 
to be good business ? 

A. Well, we are open to criticism, Mr. Chairman. We 
all make some mistakes. 

Q. Isaw that there was a bill in the Legislature trying 
to get one for Ward 16, and I thought there had been a 
beautiful chance for the Park Commissioners to locate one 
in Ward 16, instead of putting three or four in one part of the 
city. 

A. Well, I have explained the circumstances under which 
this was taken. It was a small one near a school-house. I 
thought personally its nearness to the Christopher Gibson 
was a very decided objection. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What was the ee one, Mr. Clarke? 

_ Mr. CLARKE. — On Savin Hill. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, do you recall that, Mr. 
Stratton — the taking of the Savin Hill property from the 
Worthington heirs ? 


ND LN 
Q. To which you testified the other day? 
A. * Yes. 


Q. In that case I believe you said you dealt directly with 
the Worthington heirs ? 

lee C8: 

Q. And was that land taken directly because of a meas- 
ure passed by the City Council? 

A. No, not that I recall. 

Q. Who proposed the taking of that? 

A. Well, I think the Mayor was much interested in that. 

Q. Mayor Quincy? 

A. Yes. We would have our meetings and go over the 
map with the Mayor. The Mayor was very much in favor 
of our taking a beach there at Savin Hill, so that there could 
be bathing. 

Q. Well, how much front beach have you got there in 
that playground ? 

A. There is quite a long stretch. I should like to look 
at the map and measure it. ‘That is all I could tell you. | 

Q. Well, you have some stretch of surface beach? 

ALem Yes. 

Q@. And in that case ‘dealt directly with the Worthington 
heirs ? 

Alt Yes. 

@. No attorney ? 

A. Yes, there was a Mr. Homer who represented them. 

Q. Yes, but I mean as far as the actual taking was con- 
cerned — that was done directly ? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. Homer came before the Board for the 
heirs. 

Q. And that was taken at the suggestion of Mayor Quincy ? 

A. He called it to our attention, although it may BEN 
been spoken of by Mr. Pratt, also. 

@. Well, do you recall in this instance how mr you 
offered to the holders beyond the assessed valuation — the 
percentage, how much per foot? 

A. Well, it varied according to whether it was upland or 
flats. The flats were considerably above the assessed 
valuation. 

Q. What percentage should you say? 

A. Ishould think double —a small figure in dollars and 
cents, for the flats were hardly assessed at all, some very 
small figure. 
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@. Well, that transaction was practically upon the recom- 
mendation of Mayor Quincy ? 

A. Well, of course we considered it, and it had our ap- 
proval, but the suggestion, I think, probably came from 
Mayor Quincy. 

@. How long was that matter pending, Mr. Stratton ? 
Do you remember ? 

A. Well, before it was taken I should say it must have 
been a couple of months because they wanted more for the 
land than we thought we should pay, and we didn’t want to 
take it until we knew. In this particular case we thought 
we were dealing with these Worthington heirs, and that if 
we could make a trade with them we had better do so. 

Q. What finally decided you to take it? 

A. Well, we got a limitation to a figure that we thought 
we were justified in taking. 

@. Did you have many talks with Mayor Quincy on the 
subject of taking that particular piece of land? 

A. Well, I think four or five, surely. The Mayor used 
to go over several of these playgrounds together, different 
ones. 

Q. Well, the Mayor was particularly interested in the 
matter of playgrounds? That is so? 

A.» Yes. 

@. And every now and then there was a suggestion on 
the part of His Honor to take certain land for playgrounds — 
that is so, isn’t it? 

pate 0X €8. 

Q. And after the Mayor had made a suggestion to take a 
playground he urged it upon you rather strenuously, didn’t 
he? ) 

A. Well, if he was really interested in anything he spoke 
urgently about it. 

@. Then, in all the transactions which were made by 
your Board, or any member of your Board, upon the sugges 
tion of Mayor Quincy, you were interviewed rather fre- 
quently by him ? 

A. No. I would not say that. Wewould have these 
occasional meetings and go over the atlas together. 

@. Well, you saw the Mayor a great deal more when 
there was some suggestion of taking land on hand than 
otherwise ? 

A. Well, the question of taking land for playgrounds 
interested the Mayor extremely. 

(. So I should say. 

A. I think he was more interested in these than parks — 
talked more about playgrounds than about parks. 
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Q. But, as a matter of fact, he saw you more on the 
question of taking land than caring for the land after it was 
taken? Isn’t that so? 

Fissey eS. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Now, if I may have the next one, Mr. 
Clarke. 

Mr. CLARKE.— October 2, 1899 — North End_play- 
eround, additional taking. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) This is October 2d of last year. 
Now, on that taking in the North End, Mr. Stratton, what is 
your recollection of that? 

A. We found out that a house had been torn down on 
the edge of the North End playground, Prince-street play- 
ground, and we were very anxious. We felt that the play- 
ground was too small, and we were only glad to get a chance 
to take land there without having to pay for a building. So 
we took that land. 

Q. When did you begin to feel that the playground was 
too small ? 

A. Well, ever since we started with it. 

Q. And who called to your attention the fact that the 
house had been torn down ? 

A. I think that was Mayor Quincy. 

Q. And the owner of that land was Elizabeth McQuarrie ? 

A. I think that is the name, yes. 

Q. Do you remember what the McQuarrie people wanted 
for that land — I mean with regard to the assessed valuation ? 

A. Well, I should say they surely wanted half as much 
again. ‘That is simply a guess, though. 

Q. Do you remember what you paid them ? 

A. We haven’t paid them. 

Q. It is in litigation? 

A. Yes. 

But you remember the land was taken by your Com- 
mission with the matter of price in the air? 


Ano eS, 
Q. Andthat recommendation, you say, came from Mayor 
Quincy ? 


A. No, I think the suggestion. As soon as it was called 
to our attention we didn’t hesitate. We thought it was an 
opportunity to enlarge that playground without having to 
pay for a building, and that we should take advantage of the 
chance. 

Q. Now, your Commission does certain investigating of 
its own volition — there is no question about that, is there ? 


A aN OG: 
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Q. And during the time you have been a member of that 
Board, have you had suggested to ‘you, of your own idea, 
from your own observation, that you should take a certain 
piece of land? 

A. The Mayor has had this playground matter very near 
to his heart, and as soon as this act was passed he started out 
with us, so to speak, as a fourth member of the Commission, 
— as his approval is necessary, as you know, to all our takings, 
and I think we consulted together, from time to time. 

Q. I know, but it appears from your testimony this after- 
noon, that Mr. Quincy was the four members of the Com- 
mission, that nobody else made any other suggestion in re- 
gard to the taking of land ? 

A. Perhaps it is because of my modesty that I don’t 
want to claim originality. 

Q. Now, do you want to say, in regard to anything we 
have gone over, that you suggested the taking ? 

A. Idon't recall any of these. The suggestions were 
made under the Playground Act, I think, largely by the 
Mayor. 

Q. Do you recall anything in the way of taking land that 
has come originally from any member of your Commission ? 

A. Only in one locality in question— for instance in 
Roslindale, where we went over the whole field and made 
our own selections. 

Q. I understand that. But in this matter of taking play- 
grounds there has not been a single suggestion come from 
any member of your Board, has there ? 

A. I said that in Roslindale we went over the field and 
picked out the playgrounds. 

Q. Upon your own suggestions ? 

A. Why, certainly. In the other localities, as I said be- 
fore, the Mayor went with us and these suggestions were 
made by him, I think the first one, possibly. ; 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, were made by the Mayor 
before you went to look at them? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Do you recall any single transaction made in the way 
of taking playgrounds for the last three years that was not 
suggested by the Mayor at that time, Mr. Quincy ? 

A. Of course, some of these came to us, the early ones, 
through the City Council, and I presume the suggestions 
were made there by the members from the localities in which 
the playgrounds were situated. 

Q. Do you recall any land you have taken for playground 
or other purposes that the Mayor did not approve? 
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A. It is absolutely necessary that we should have his 
approval. 

Q. I know, but I am ene now of his suggestion or 
recommendation. 

A. Oh, his suggestions —I should say, in the matter of 
the Roslindale playground, that the Mayor certainly did not 
take the initiative. 

Q. Well, that seems to have been rather an excursion on 
the part of your Commission to Roslindale. You got away 
from the Mayor there. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Now, Mr. Clarke, what is the next trans- 
action ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — A Roslindale matter here, November 20th 
of last year, 1899. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) And upon that, Mr. Stratton, you 
say the Commission went off on its own hook and took this 
land. How much land did you take there, Mr. Stratton ? 
Do you know, approximately ? 

A. The figures are here and. I would much rather they 
would be stated. 

Q. Approximately ? 

A. Iam such a very poor hand at telling land by the eye 
that I have to have the figures. 

@. You are not half as bad as the counsel, I can tell you 
that. But do you remember the figures approximately as to 
the assessed valuation? | 

A. Well, we paid something in excess there. 

Q. Well, it is understood that you have to pay in excess, 
anyway ? 

A. I don’t know of any instance where we have not done 
so. As I have said before, the city. takes the land, and it is 
on a different footing from where the ordinary individual 
goes and buys by agreement. We take by right of eminent 
domain. 

Q. Well, do you recall talking with any of the repre- 
sentatives, owners of this Roslindale land, before the taking ? 

2 aOR: 

Q. Who were the holders there ? 

A. The Pierce heirs, and Mr. Orchard and another gen- 
tleman owned some building lots on a side street. I have 
forgotten the name of the other gentleman. 

(. Now, do you remember what member of the Board 
first suggested the advisability of taking land in Roslindale ? 

A. I think we all went out together, and this that at- 
tracted us was near a schoo]-house. 

(. Did you have any petition from citizens of Roslindale 
for a playground ? 


a 
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A. Well, Mr. Estey was a member of the Legislature 
and was very efficient in getting this playground act through. 
We consulted with him. 

Q. Well, did he appeal to you before you consulted him 
at all? 

A. I think he did, yes. I don’t recollect whether we sent 
for him or whether he came of his own volition. 

Q. There was actually a need for a playground in Ros- 
lindale ? 

A. Ithink there is need for a playground in every part 
of the city. Of course you get the land cheap in the out- 
lying districts, cheaper than you can ever get it again. 

Q. On the other hand, you don’t need it as much there ? 

A. Yes—it is a conflict; it is a balancing of arguments. 
It is really a very hard problem, particularly when you don’t 
have money enough. 

@. Did you have any playground near the Roslindale 
playground ? 

A. The nearest, I think, would be the Billings Field in 
West Roxbury. 

Q. How did Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., figure in this? 
Did he represent anybody ? 

A. I don’t remember him in connection with this. 

@. In Roslindale? 

a NO. 

Q. Well, do you recollect him in connection with any of 
your land transfers or transactions ? 

A. I don’t recall him in connection with any real estate 
transactions. 

Mr. Lunpy. — The next one, Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. CLARKE. — The next taking was the Columbus ave- 
nue taking, which occurred January 1, 1900, and it isn’t in 
that book — the additional taking for Columbus avenue. It 
doesn’t occur in this book, because it is in 1900. This book 
ends December 31, 1899. I can tell you what the taking 
was. I have a memorandum of it. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, let me have that, Mr. Clarke, for a 
minute. 

Mr. CLARKE. ata I have is that ania there 
(handing paper to counsel). 

Mr. Lunpy. — Just that single line? 

Mr. Strarron. — That Roslindale playground, I might 
have said, is a small playground, two or three acres. I say 
that for the benefit of the committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, on this taking that refer- 
ence has been made to here, Mr. Stratton, which took place 
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the present year — the addition to the Columbus avenue play- 
ground — who owned the property you took there? 
A. The heirs of William Rotch owned the long’ stretch 


on Columbus avenue, and the West End Street Railway or 


the Elevated road owned the land at the corner of Columbus 
avenue and Camden street. 

Q. Well, how much of that land did the Boia Elevated 
Railway own? 

A. I should say about 50,000 feet. 

@. And have you any idea approximately how much the 
other people owned ? 

A. Well, I should say certainly as much more—I 
don’t know but 80,000. I am reluctant to give the exact 
figures, these details. 

Q. I only want them approximately, Mr. Stratton ?— 


A. I don’t know, but I have them in my pocket here. I | 


had that — no, I haven’t it. 

@. You haven’t that. Do you remember who suggested 
the idea of taking this strip of land? 

A. That was in our original scheme. Last spring, when 
we took the interior lots, we tried to take all this land, but 

we found we couldn’t legally do it. 

eet. Why not? 

A. Because it would exceed the $200,000 which we were 
allowed to expend. — 

Q. Well, with land taken last year, you have $100,000 
on hand now ? 

A. Yes, but that second $200,000 was taken on the 1st 
of January. 

Q. At this present time you haven’t a right to use the 
additional $100,000 ? 

A. Until the Ist of January, 1901. 

Q. Now, Mr. Prendergast was a member of your Commis- 
sion at the time this Elevated Railway land was taken ? 

A. At the time when it was taken, but not when it was 
arranged to be taken. 

Q. When did you arrange to take it? 

A. Arranged to take it last spring. 

Q. To what extent did your arrangement go last spring? 

A. It was simply an arrangement, of course, on honor, 
because we couldn’t bind the city to anything. 

Q. I know, but did you directly communicate with the 
Boston Elevated Railway people about that matter? . 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, have you at the present time plans that contem- 
plate the taking of lands that are not now available? 

A. No. 


q 
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Q. With whom did you deal when you got this land from 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company ? 

A. I think, Mr. Gaston. 

@. And did you pay approximately the same price to the 
Boston Elevated Railway as you paid to the Rotch heirs or 
the Rotch people? 

A. Yes, about the same. 

. Who represented the Rotches ? 

A. William Rotch. I would say that Mr. Stark had 
something to do with it. 

@. Where does Mr. Stark appear in this transaction ? 

A. Well, he went to the Rotches in the matter. I know 
he came from the Rotches to us. 

Q. Now, how did Mr. Stark know you were going to 
take this land? 

A. Because that was perfectly open and above board. We 
had these plans, you know, of taking the whole land, and 
whether the Mayor asked Mr. Stark to go and see the 
Rotches I forget, but our plan was to have this playground. 

We felt that we could deal with the Rotch estate and the 
railroad, you know, in an open way, and they virtually agreed 
to keep this land for us until the first of January at a figure. 

Q. What makes you think the Mayor possibly may have 
spoken to Mr. Stark about this ? 

A. Because Mr. Stark was very busy in this matter. 

Q. He appears to have been busy in all these matters of 
the taking of land ? 

A. Idon’t recall him before, except as I remember that 
he owned a piece in the Neponset land. 

Q. Now, whether in your Board of Commissioners Mr. 
Prendergast has had anything to do with the taking of this 
land ? 

A. Only as to the final act. 

Q. He has voted on the subject ? 

A. He was present at the meeting when we made the 
final taking. 

Q. As one of your Commissioners would his vote have to 
be recorded ? 

A. I suppose he could withhold his vote. 

@. You don’t recall that he did withhold his vote there? 

A. No, I don’t. 

QQ. Do you-recall Mr. Prendergast making any special 
inquiry into the taking of this land ? 

A. Of course he inquired into it. 

Q. I know, but do you personally know of his making 
any personal inquiry into the taking of this particular piece 
of land ? 
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A. He undoubtedly inquired into it. 

@. Why do you say that ? 

A. Because it is a matter of our business. 

Q. To inquire? 

A. That is part of his business as a member of the Board, 
S 


And you understand that Mr. Prendergast is a 
Arachne of the Boston Elevated Railway ? 

ia aes: 

@. And you understand that his particular connection 
with that corporation is in the real estate line, don’t you? 

A. I don’t know that. 

Q. Haven’t you heard that he has a great deal to do 1 in 
the matter of taking real estate for that railroad ? 

A. No. I knew he was a very active man in the man- 
agement of the road. 

@. I know; but particularly as regards real estate, as 
that is the first suggestion, do you. know that he is particu- 
larly interested in that particular line? 

A. No. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, are there any more of the real estate 
transactions, Mr. Clarke? 

(Mr. Clarke handed the records to counsel.) 

Q. (By the CHAarRMAN.) Did anybody in the neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Stratton, ask for this playground ? 

A. Yes, we had several requests. We had the Wells 
Memorial people come to us, and had quite a large petition 
from that section of the city, and we had quite a large peti- 
tion particularly from the Wells Memorial Institute. 

Q. No suggestions from the City Council were there ? 

A. Unless there were some gentlemen coming from that 
section. This thing was discussed at a meeting that we 
held, and I remember going to a meeting at the Wells Me- 
morial at the time, — or, at least earlier than this. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, the last transaction in real 
estate that you know anything about is at Mt. Hope, Mr. 
Stratton, is it not? 


A. That is my recollection. 

Q. That is earlier, I see? - 

A. Yes, sir. , 

@. You recall a later transaction than that? 
A. ‘Yes; recall land taken at-Chestnut Hill. 
Q. When was that? 

A. Last year. 

Pt alo 2 Beg 

A. 


Yes, sir. 
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@. And in that case I presume you followed the 
usual rule? 

A. We dealt directly with the owners, and had to put 
on our expert to follow it up. There were between three 
and four acres at Roslindale. 

Q. Well, you didn’t there pay anything greatly in excess 
of the valuation ? 

a> No. 

Q. And it was rather a small piece of land —three or 
four acres ? 

A. Oh, I am speaking of Roslindale. 

Last fall? 

A. Yes, sir. The White piece was larger. This was an 
act of the Legislature that appropriated so much money for 
the purpose, and we wanted to protect our driveways at 
Chestnut Hill. The land taken was irregular, and this land 
of White’s came in between two pieces of the city’s land, 
and they were going to put a lot of buildings there which 
would make a great disfigurement to the city’s land. As you 
went further along on the right the private ownership came 
very close to our driveway also. So that it was a great ben- 
efit to the city to protect the driveway. 

Q. Now, on this last Mt. Hope piece of property, you 
paid, so far as you remember approximately, how much in 
excess of the assessed valuation ? 

A. I think it was valued very low. It was Harvard 
“College land which they cannot sell, and my recollection is 
that it was valued at not more than two cents a foot. 

Well, you didn’t get it for that ? 

We have got the land, but haven’t paid for it yet. 
Well, what was their claim in the litigation ? 

Well, they have not got any claim as yet. 

Well, have you taken any trouble to ascertain 
whether or not they have made any claim per foot ? 

A. The treasurer of the college has been to see us, and 
said he supposed they would have to litigate, but he did not 
name any figures to me. 

Q. That is, they are going to the courts on that to assess 


Spore 


the damages? 


me Yes. 

Q. And you haven’t any idea from the treasurer of Har- 
vard College or anybody else how much they will claim ? 

A. No. 

Q. And it may be two cents a foot and may be a dollar a 
foot ? 
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A. Well, I think even a jury of Suffolk County would 
not treat us in that way, making us pay a dollar a foot. Of 
_ course, the fact that they cannot sell it would seem to make 
it very cheap in the market, and it is simply farming land, 
you know, and low in value. 

Mr. CLARKE. —I have the record of the Chestnut Hill 
taking. 

Mr. Lunpy.— We have been over that. I am through, 
except that I shall have to recall Mr. Stratton a few moments 
later. I have nothing more to ask him at the present time. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Stratton, I want to go 
into Marine Park with you for just a minute. Were there 
any applecations in connection with the Head-house down 
there beside Mr. Bow’s? 

A. That contract was made very shortly after I came 
upon the Board. 

Q. Shortly after you came on the Board ? 

A. Just after I came on the Board, and there were sey- 
eral names considered at that time. But this was some time 
ago. 

ac Didn’t the Board understand at the time that this 
man was not a resident of the city of Boston? 

A. Well, I didn’t know myself about it. 

Q. Was there any fee? Did he agree to pay the city 
any money for the use of that place ? 

A. The contract obliges him to pay a certain amount, a 
certain percentage from the gross receipts to a certain extent. 
As soon as the gross receipts amount to so much he pays a 
certain percentage, and so on. 

Q. Was not it that he agreed to pay a certain percentage 
when he got over $10,000 a year ? 

A. That is my remembrance. 

Q. That is, if he made over $10,000, or got over $10,000, 
he should pay a certain percentage ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is very probable that he will never reach the 
limit of ten thousand dollars, and consequently that the city — 
will never get a cent? 

A. No; I think he has reached the limit, but chert are 
certain things we had to pay for under our contract, so the 
city has got no money as yet. That is my recollection, I 
am told that it is very difficult to make any money keeping 
a temperance house, but I merely throw that out for what it 
is worth. 

Q. I agree with you. Aren’t there applications there 
yet for that house by citizens of Boston? 
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A. He was given a term of years, and I think it has still 
a year to run. 

Q. Isn’t it in the province of the Board to break his lease 
at any time for cause ? 

A. I think so, for cause. There must be such a reserva- 
tion as that in the lease. 

Q. Now, do you know anything about a rip-rap wall 
built over there at H street by Burnham’s coal wharf? 

A.. No, I don’t. 

Q. Do you know of any wall built there ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. The fact of the matter is, that there is a wall built 
there, about 2,000 feet long, as I understand it. 

A. Down at Burnham’s wharf? 

(. Along the shore line there, from H street to Burn- 
ham’s wharf. I understand there is a stone wall built there, 
a solid masonry structure, and to-day it is all covered over 
and you cannot see any of the stone whatever. I don’t know 
whether you know anything about it or not? 

A. No,I don’t. Do you know when it was built? 

@. Well, I suppose it has been built within two years. 

A. I thought we didn’t have any construction done at 
Burnham’s wharf. 

(. J understand that there is a rip-rap wall there, proba- 
bly a retaining wall or something of that character ? 

A. You know the Legislature put the finishing of the 
Strandway under the Street Department, so we have had no 
work done in that direction, I had supposed. 

Q. Isuppose Mr. Pettigrew would be the man who would 
know about that ? 

me Yes. | 7 

@. Let me ask about Mr. Sheldon, who runs the boats ? 

pe ee Leb. 

Q. Doesn’t the Board know, or didn’t they know when 
he was given the privileges in connection with boats in the 
park system of the city of Boston, that he was not a resident 
of the city ? 

A. The contract was made before I went on the Board, 
Mr. Chairman. 

@. Well, the Board is aware of that now ? 

A. Well, if you say so, I certainly am aware of it. 
I know somebody suggested it at one time, perhaps two or 
three years ago. 

Q@. I ask these questions, because I often have my atten- 
tion drawn, as a resident of South Boston, to these matters, 
in connection with the great boating privileges at the Point. 
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They claim that there are sometimes abuses there by Mr. 
Sheldon, and that the citizens there don’t get an opportunity 
to engage in that business. Isn’t it true that he built a 
structure there under the direction of the Board of Park 
Commissioners that was the cause of killing, drowning a 
great many children there ? 

A. He put a float there, but owing to the lack of control 
of these children, they being sent over without any police or 
other supervision of elders, there was an accident which 
caused the drowning of certainly three or four children. 

Q. He was brought into court there—sued by the 
families ? 

A. I think the cases are still in court. 

Q. And judgment was brought against him ? 

A. I don’t know, but I should doubt if judgment had 
arrived yet. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that he is in bankruptcy ? _ 

A. I don’t know. He certainly cannot be making any 
money on this, because he brought in Mr. Benedict, who died 
a year or two ago, to help him out. 

Q. Don’t you think the chairman of the Board of Park 
Commissioners, when he finds that a man is irresponsible and 
is getting big privileges from the city of Boston, and is not a 
resident of the city, — don’t you think he ought to look into his 
contract, or don’t you think the Commissioners should look 
into the contract and revoke it, if they deem it for the best 
interests of the city to do so? 

A. Icertainly do. It is a very difficult matter, the boat- 
ing contract. I don’t know that anybody else would want 
to do it. Whether there is any money in it has yet to be 
proved. It demands a large plant, arid a person with a good 
deal of courage to run it, a man who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of boat management. If anybody else wants to apply 
for it we would like to have him do so. 

Q. I understand that there is an old resident at City 
Point, who has lived there for thirty-five or forty years, a tax- 
payer, who is rearing a family there, who is a great deal in- 
terested there, one of the most expert boating men in Boston. 
He has continually, I understand, year after year, made ap- 
plication for that privilege ? 

A. I think that is an error. I presume that you refer 
to a most excellent citizen of South Boston, Henry Hu 

Q. That is the man. 

A. He has not applied for that privilege, but for certain 
special privileges that we did not consider it wise to give to 
different individuals. We have felt that the privileges 
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should be given to one single man, or a company. We feel 
that Mr. Hutchins is worthy of respect, and he is to have an 
opportunity of earning his livelihood there. 

Q. Another thing; the city of Boston built a landing 
there for people who were not members of clubs and who did 
not have private landing. Do I understand that to be right? 

A. I understand that there is a public landing there, yes. 

Q. Is it true that the Park Commissioners have given 
this landing to Mr. Bow without any rental at all, and that 
Mr. Bow is charging people ten dollars a year for landing 
there? 

A. Ishould be surprised to learn that that was so. 

Q. That is the absolute truth. 

A. If there is any such arrangement, I want to know it. 

Q. Iam positive that it is true, because a friend of mine, 
who owns a small yacht went there to get the privilege of 
landing and was told that he would be assessed ten dollars a 
year for it. 

A. If there is any thing like that, we want to know it. 

Q. Ihave had that drummed into my ears for a whole 

ear. 
A. Jam sorry you didn’t give it to us earlier. 

Q. I think it is the duty of the Park Commissioners to 
look after such things. We are members of the government 
and don’t have a right to dictate the policy of any executive 
branch of the city, we being the legislative end of it. I don’t 

think we are obliged to interfere, but I think the Park Com- 
missioners should look into those things and give the first 
preference to citizens of Boston. 

A. As I say, the gentlemen of the Board are only too 
anxious to be told that things are going wrong, but we can- 

not be omnipresent, and unless people tell us that things are 
going wrong we cannot always find it out. 

Q. Well, such is the condition of things at City Point. 

A. Iam very glad to be informed of such things. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member of the com- 
mittee desire to ask Mr. Stratton any questions ? | 

Q. (By Alderman GrERrRy.) I would like to ask Mr. 
Stratton a few questions. AsI understand it, when the Com- 
missioners, Mayor Quincy or Mr. Cobb, or somebody else, got 
their eye on a certain piece of land which they proposed to 
take as a playground, when they came to inquire into the 
price of it, in the first place looking up the assessed valua- 
tion, they would find that the assessed valuation was 15 per 
cent. or 35 per cent. or 50 per cent. less than the amount the 
people asked for it, after they have learned that the Park 
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Commissoners are bound to take it or are going to take it. 
Now, Mr. Stratton, I would like to ask if they have ever given 
up the taking of any such land in order to show those people 
that if they ask an exorbitant price for their land the city 
ean get along without that particular piece of land? 

A. Is the question this, if the Commission find that 
people are asking an exorbitant price for their land, whether 
they will refuse to take it? 

Q. Yes. Have you ever refused to take it, or have you 
gone on and taken it and paid the price after litigation or 
otherwise ? , 

A. I don’t recall any instance where we have found that 
we couldn’t settle with people, but, as I have said before, 
occasionally we have found it necessary to take land without 
going to the owners, because we were afraid there would be 
a change of ownership. But when we have talked with the 
owners beforehand and found that their prices were high we 
have taken the land because we considered it desirable for 
the city at that time, feeling that we could trust a jury to 
charge us a reasonable price for the land. 

Q. Well, it seems to me that somebody —either the 
assessors or somebody else — have set a very low price for 
this land that is being taken, or that the additional price that 
is given by the Park Commission for land is a little high, as 
I understand it. Now, am I right, Mr. Stratton, in this, for 
instance? ‘Take the Chelsea bridge — I understood that you 
took that land from the Boston & Maine, and that the price 
figures up somewhere about $13,000 or $17,000 more than 
the assessed valuation ? 

A. It is possible, but my recollection is that it was given 
to us at the assessed valuation. At the same time I know 
that we felt it to be a very reasonable offer. However, it 
may have been above the assessed valuation. 

Q. Well, it appears that this Mr. Stark figures in a good 
deal of land that is taken by the Park Commissioners. He 
appears to be another sort of public land seller, in a way. 

A. I don’t think that is quite a correct statement, Dr. 
Gerry. 

Q. Iam only asking it as a question ? 

A. I recollect now that Mr. Stark was one of the owners 
in Neponset of a not very considerable piece of land, and I 
do not recall him in the taking of the Neponset playground, 
which was done at the request of the City Council, in any 
other way than as being the owner of a certain part of this 


tract of twenty acres; and in this other matter he figured © 


very prominently, as anybody knowing Mr. Stark would be 
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very much surprised if he did not. Anything that Mr. 
Stark is interested in, he is up early and late working upon 
it from morning until dark. He had this piece of land at 
Columbus avenue that he wanted to sell, and therefore made 
a constant effort to see the thing put through, and I think 
he was asked also to see if he could do anything in the way 
of securing the front land, after he had given us the option 
on the rear. That is all my recollection of Mr. Stark in con- 
nection with any real estate transactions of the Boston Park 
Commission since I have been on the Board. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy). Just one other question, Mr. Strat- 
ton, and that is —after all you have said about collusion 
between owners, and the suspected bonding of land, you are 
unable to name any single instance during your administration 
as a Park Commissioner where that has actually occurred ? 

A. Well, not beyond this case at Old Harbor. That is 
the only one I recollect now. 

Q. And that was only a suspicion ? 

Pe, 1. eS. 

Q. Nothing to stand on? 

A. I only know that we found that there had been a 
change of ownership, a recent change of ownership. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask the Chairman of the Park Commission any 
questions? (No response.) That is all, Mr. Stratton. 
Your next witness, Mr. Lundy. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 

(Mr. Eichorn came forward). 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE H. EICHORN. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is what? 
Eugene H. Eichorn. 
And you live where ? 
11 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain. 
And your office is where ? 
I work at 73 Kingston street, Boston. 
What is your business ? 
Wholesale furs and skins. 
Are you connected with Albert H. Eichorn ? 
He is my brother. : 
And his business is what? 
He does general contracting. 
How long have you been in the fur business, Mr. 
Eichorn ? 
A. Since I left school, 15 or 18 years. 
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Q. Aside from the fur business have you had any busi- 
ness interests ? 

A. Well, nothing more than that in the summer time I 
have been with my brother on different pieces of work he has 
done — filling, furnishing loam, etc. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you have been connected 
with the contracting business ? 

A. With hin, yes, sir. 

Q. And the only experience you have to recommend you 
in the contracting business is the fact that you have been in 
the fur business since you were 16 years old — is that all? 

A. No, not that—we have two gravel banks at Brook- 
line and a stone crusher, and crush stone there and get out 
gravel. 

@. Do you know anything about the crushing of stone ? 

ALY €8, 817, 

Q. And do you know anything about the caretaking and 
the general business connected with a gravel bank? 

A. Yes, sir. 

A. And where have you learned that? 

A. Out at Brookline. 

@. During what hours of the day have you learned that? 

A. I generally go out there about the 15th of March and 
stay there until the first of September. 

@. I understand you to tell the committee that from 
March until September you don’t follow the fur business ? 
No, sir. 

But you are a contractor? 

Yes, sir. 

Work with your brother ? 

Yes, sir. : 

Have you an interest in those gravel banks ? 

No, sir. 

Don’t own any part of them ? 

No, sir. 

In what capacity have you worked for your brother? 
I have been out there looking after things. 

Are you a foreman ? 

I suppose you might say it was that. 

What salary do you get from your brother ? 

The same as I earn in Boston. 

What is that? 

$25 a week. 

That is, you get $25 a week in the fur business ? 
Yes, sir. 

Why don’t you work at the fur business during the 
summer months ? 
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A. Well, there isn’t any business during the summer 
months in the fur business. 
Q. Do you go back every autumn to the firm you work 
for in that business ? 
Yes, sir. 
What firm is that? 
My father, John Eichorn. 
The salary you get, then, never varies ? 
No, sir. 
Hasn’t varied since you were 16 years old? 
I should say not. 
And how old are you now ? 
I was 35 the 17th day of this last January. 
Were you working for your brother during the 
season of 1898 ? 
Yes, sir. | 
And where were you stationed at that time ? 
Well, during the whole season ? 
Well, to begin with the season, take it from March 
when you went there, where did you first go? 
A. Went to Brookline first. 
Q. The town of Brookline? 
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Ae) oY es, sir. 

Q. Well, you weren’t doing any work there for the city 
of Boston ? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. What was the first work for the city of Boston that 
you Seale in during 1898 ? 
Over in South Boston, as_I remember it, in Marine 


And what was your brother doing there ? 
A. What was he doing over there? 
Q. Yes. What did his contract call for? — 
A. He was furnishing loam. 
@. And from where did he get this loam to furnish it to 
the Park Department? 
A. Well, got part of it from Squantum. 
Q. And the rest of it? 
A. The greater part of the rest of it came from the Ten 
Hill Farm, out in Somerville. 
Q. And who owns that? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Do you own any of your own property, property that 
you have taken this from? 
A. Loam? 
i. Yes. 
ae NO, sir. 
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Q. Then all the loam you have supplied the city of Boston 
you have been obliged to buy — is that so? 

A. Yes, sir; bought it. 

Q. Have you any idea how long you were at Marine 
Park, South Boston ? 

A. I think we went there right after the Fourth of July 
—along the 5th or 6th of July. 

Q. How many men did you have under you? 

A. I hadn’t any. 

Q. What were your particular duties at that place? 

A. To see that the loam was dumped in the places in 


which the foreman wanted it put, and to see that things ran ~ 


along smoothly. | 
Q. Did your brother employ his own drivers ? 
PAS eNO, RIT: 
Q. Was this stuff hauled by teams belonging to the Park 
Department? 
oN, 
Q. By whom was it hauled? 
A. It was hauled by different teamsters. Five thousand 
loads were brought from Squantum by scow. 
Q. Did your father or brother own teams ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Depended entirely for the supply of loam in teams on 
somebody you hired? 
A. For the loam that was carted in; yes, sir. 
Q. Was your brother engaged at that time in delivering 
loam at any other part of our park system? 
A. Not that I know of. Just previous to that we had 
delivered some down at the North End Park. 
| I meant at this time ? 
Not that I know of; no, sir. 
- Do you know what other work he was engaged i In ? 
For the city? 
Yes. 
None, to my knowledge. 
What other work was he engaged in outside of the city ? 
Getting out gravel at Brookline and crushing stone. 
And all you had to do for the city was at Marine 
Park at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How often did your brother go to the park while you 
were delivering that loam ? 
A. Some time every day. 
Q. Did you keep any record of the loads of loam you 
delivered ? 
AseNOOIr: 
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Q. Do you know whether or not your brother has 
records of the loads of loam delivered ? 

A. ‘The record was kept out there by Mr. Weidener, of 
the Park Department. 
For the benefit of the Park Department ? 
Yes, sir. 
What record was kept in your brother’s interest? 
Checked off every load of material delivered there. 
Have you the checks now? 
No, sir. 
Are they at yorr office ? 
No, sir. 
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. Have you any record of the number of loads delivered 
our firm ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where? 

At home. 

Any books ? 

Yes, sir, I believe he has. 

Have you access to those books ? 

Checks were given by the Park Department to team- 
sters as they delivered loam. Each and every load was 
measured as it was delivered, and checks given to the team- 
sters, and on the first of the month the teamsters brought 
these checks to us. 

Q. And you have all those checks, or the record of all 
those checks, at you house? 

A. I think he has the amount; yes, sir—TI don’t know 
as he has the record of each individual check —and after- 
wards the checks were taken out to Pine Bank. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) What is that? 

A. At the time they settled with us for the loam we de- 
livered the checks, which were the receipts of Weidener, at 
Pine Bank. 

Q. To the Park Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Will you, at the next meeting of 


by 
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this committee bring all papers you have relating to the 


work of your firm in connection with the Park Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who measured the loam at South Boston ? 

A. Mr. Weidener and Mr. Abbott. They did the 
measuring on it, and they had one or two boys there to make 
out the checks. 

Q. Now, Weidener was foreman, wasn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You have had some experience with the Park Depart- 
ment, as a man dealing with them on the outside ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you understand personally that it is the busi- 
ness of the foreman to measure loads of loam as they are de- 
livered ? . 

A. I suppose it is, if he is ordered to do it a his 
superiors ; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Weidener personally measure a 
load of loam? 


AS) Les, Sir. 

Q. As a regular thing? ? 
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Q. And you have seen Mr. Abbott do so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was Abbott’s position there ? 

A. The same as Weidener’s in regard to measuring loam. 

Q. Was Abbott a foreman ? 

A. No, I don’t think he was. 

@. What was his business ? 

A. He was there measuring loam. 

Q. And is that all you ever saw Abbott do— measure 
loam ? 

A. Towards the end of it, after we were about through 


putting the loam in, the only other thing I have seen him do 
was on a Saturday afternoon, cleaning up the walks, where 
we hauled over the walks to get it in to this place where we 
dumped. 

Q. Did you ever hear Weidener described to you as a 
foreman ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever take pains to inquire whether he was a 
foreman ? 


Ba NO. 

Q. How do you know that Weidener was a foreman? 
A. He was there as such. 

Q. How did you know? 

A. He told me so. 

Q. How did you know that Abbott was not a foreman? 
A. I never said so. I don’t think he was. 

Q. Did you ever ask Abbott? 

As upENossir, 

Q. But you did ask Weidener? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Why did you ask Weidener? 
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A. Because when we started to dump the loam we started 
from Squantum, and when the first loads came we went to 
his office to find where he wanted to start to fill. 

Why did you go to Weidener? 

Because there was nobody else to go to. 

Abbott was not there then ? 

No, sir. 

Weidener, then, measured the first loads of loam ? 
Yes, sir. 

Who were the tally-boys? 

Weidener’s son, and another boy, named Kelly. 
When did you see Kelly last? 

I think yesterday. 

Yesterday morning? 

I don’t know whether it was yesterday morning. 
Did you send for Kelly? 

No, sir. 

You did not? 

No, siz. 

What was Kelly’s object in coming to your office ? ? 
I don’t know. 

What conversation did you have with Kelly yester- 
day morning ? 

A. Nothing more than he asked if I had been summoned 
here, to come to the hearing. 

Q. What did you say to him? 

A. I’said “ No.” 

Q. Hadn’t been summoned ? 

A. No. 

Q. What talk did you have about that South Boston 
experience of yours ? 

A. Nothing; none whatever. 

Q. How long was Kelly with you? 

A. Not very long. 

Q. Ten minutes ? 

A. Yes, may have been ten minutes. 

Q. And what was the gist of your conversation during 
the ten minutes ? 

I don’t remember what he said to me. 

Do you remember what you said to him? 

I didn’t say anything to him. 

Didn’t say anything in ten minutes’ conversation ? 
No. 

Anybody else present during the conversation ? 
Nobody except my father in the apne 

What is his name? 

John. 
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What is his business ? 

Furs and skins. 

Is this your busy season ? 

Just about the ending. 

No work at all to do these days ? 

Yes, sir. 

. And you devoted ten minutes of your time saying 
nothing to this man. 

I don’t say that I said nothing at all, but nothing 
about South Boston or this hearing. I haven’t any interest 
in it. 


OPOPOPE 
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Q. Why do you suppose Kelly called on you? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did he assign any reason for calling? 

A. veo: 

Q. What did he say when he went away? 

A. When he went away? 

Q. The last thing when he went away—something he 
said when he left ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did he say he would meet you again ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he say for you to meet him again? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you offer any money to Kelly? 

A. Nop sir: 

Q. Did you give him any money? 

A.» No, sir. 

@. No reason why you should have given him money yes 


terday morning ? 
No, sir. 

@. Did you come in personal dontnet with Kelly when 
you were in South Boston ? 

A. Nothing more than he was there, and I was as near 
to him, pretty nearly, all day as I am to you. 

@. And you have had more conversation with him than 
with me, haven’t you? 

A. Lots of times. We weren’t busy all the time. 

(. And he measured loam all the time ?- 

Av >No, sire 

@. Didn’t you say so? 

A. If I said so, I didn’t mean that. 

Q. You said the two boys had something to do with 
measuring the loam? 

A. Not with measuring the loam. The men measured 
the loam, and the two boys had the tickets there. That is 
what I said — at least, that is what I meant to say. 
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@. You may be right. Now, what did you mean when 
you spoke about making out the chevks? 

A. Abbott and Weidener had a blank book about as long 
as that pencil, and about so wide (illustrating). 

Q. The ordinary loam check-book ? 

A. No, sir; not at all—had the number of the cart, 
length of the cart and width of the cart. 

Q. Well, it is a loam check-book, isn’t it ? 

A. Well, have it your way. Then the carts were num- 
bered, and as the loads came in he would refer to the number 
of the cart and take the height of the load, and so on, and 
from that he would get his result as to what the load con- 
tained. 

Q. That is exactly what I asked you—that was the 
book for checking loam ? 

No, sir. 

Any other book they had for checking loam ? 

Yes, sir. 

Describe that ? 

A book something similar to a check book, with a 
Beck and a stub, and on the stub he used to enter the 
number of the cart, the area, the height of the load, and then 
they carried this out on the check attached to the stub. 
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@. And the check was handed to the driver? 

A. Yes, sir; the check was handed to the driver. 
@. Who made out the loam checks ? 

A. Isay Weidener’s son and this Kelly boy. 

@. Who made these other memoranda ? 

A. Weidener. 

Q. Himself? 

A. Either he or Abbott. 

Q. They made the memoranda? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t know what time of the day the checks 


were made from these memoranda, do you? 

A. Then and there. 

@. Why, then, in your mind, was it necessary to have 
two sets of check books ? 

A. Weidener claimed them at night, and he footed up the 
number of loads, took the area of the carts and height of the 
loads and made a report at night on the amount of loam 
received during the day. 

Q. But you know this, that your drivers received their 
receipts immediately ? 

A. Yes, sir, and he carried it into this black book I have 
referred to, at the time. 
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Q. And made up his official figures at night, after he got 
the receipts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where receipts were taken 
back from your drivers or your firm because they were inac- 
curate ? 

A. No, I can’t recall any instance where they were taken 
back. It sometimes happened that a load would be credited 
on the book that Weidener had, for instance, as having a 
height of three-foot six, while on the driver’s check it may 
have appeared as three-foot four— that is, three feet and 
four-tenths ; but that would be the only chance of mistake. 

Q. In that case, with that variation, the advantage would 
be with the man delivering the loam ? 

A. I don’t see how you make that out. ) 

@. Do you mean to say that the only variation you know 
of is not to the advantage of the man delivering the loam? 

A. I don’t see why it should be. 

Q. I know, but isn’t that what you have said? 

A. Well, if he has it on his book at three feet and six- 
tenths, and if on the check that he gives to the driver he puts 
it at three feet and four-tenths, I don’t see wherein the driver 
is benefited by it. 

Q. Then, to change it, the benefit would be to the Park 
Department always? 

A. I don’t say always, but it would be in that case. 

Q. Now, did you see much of Weidener about that place? 

A. He was there all the time, with the exception of 
noontimes or when he would go off for a quarter of an hour, 
or half an hour, perhaps, to see what some of his men were 
doing up in some other part of Marine Park. 

Do you know whether or not Weidener had a yacht? 
A. what ? 

A yacht —a boat? 

Yes. 

How do you know that? 

Because I have seen it. 

Have you seen Weidener on her? 

Yes. 

When — on Sundays? 

No, I was not over there Sundays. 

Then on business days you have seen him on his 
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yacht? 
A. Yes, sir; I have seen him on his yacht. 
Q. That is, during the day over there you have seen him 
on his yacht, at times ? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Well, how long would he be on it? 

A. Well, long enough to go and shake a sail out and let 
it dry, a sail that was wet the night before. 

Q. And did you go ee Weidener just to see that sail 
shaken out? 

A. No. 

Q. Why did you go with him? 

A. Ididn’t go with him. I could see him from where I 


How long would he be on the boat on these occasions ? 
Well, 15 minutes. 
How many times did you see him shake out a wet 
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Once. 

How did you know it was his boat? 

Because he told me so. 

Did you ever spend any time on that boat? 

No, sir; it wouldn’t hold two. 

Or your brother Albert ? 

It wouldn’t hold two. 

Why not? 

Because it was no longer than these two tables. 
You weren’t near it? 

Yes, sir. 

How close? 

As near as from here to the street. 

You say Weidener had his boat anchored at Marine 
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Yes, sir. 
Right close to the ground? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you wouldn’t say that Weidener did not spend 
considerable time in that boat, would you? 

Az Yes: 

Q. Why would you say that? 

A. Because I never saw him. 

Q. You went there at what time mornings ? 
A. That depends. If we had a scow there to be un- 

loaded, I got there early, at perhaps half-past six or quarter 
of seven. 

@. At other times you did not get there until afternoon ? 

A. No, sir; I was always there the principal part of the 
day. 
~ Q. Some days, possibly, you were not there when there 
was nothing taking place ? 
- A. No, sir; I was there every day except Sundays, all 
day long. 
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Except when you didn’t have any business ? 

Well, we had business. 

I thought you said sometimes you hadn’t ? 

No, I didn’t say that. 

So you were there every day ? 

Yes, sir; from seven o’clock until we closed down. 
Every day, right along? 

Yes, sir, every day excepting Sundays. 

Your brother Albert — how long a time did he spene 
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fers? ? 

A. Sometimes pretty nearly all day long, and at other 
times he was not there so much. 

Q. Can you say approximately how much loam your 
brother delivered at Marine Park during the time you were 
stationed there? 

A. Iwas there from the time the first load came until 
we were through. 

Q. Well, how many loads a day were delivered, on the 
average ? 

A. Well, there were some days when we would have 160 
loads to 175 loads without the scow. 

Q. Without the scow— what do you mean by that? 

A. Imean without what we brought over on the scow 
from Squantum. 


What has been your experience in testing loam? 

I never had any experience in testing loam. 

That is, all you know about it is that it had been 
pointed out to you a8 good loam? 

' A. No, not exactly. 

Q. Well, what has been your experience ? 

A. Well, a man going out and going over a piece of land 
with a good crop of grass on it, and with 10 or 12 inches of 
loam, would naturally say that the chances were that it would 
pass for good loam. 

Q. But I don’t understand that you saw it under those 
conditions ? 

A. 2¥es, [didi 

~Q. I asked you about it, and I understood you to say 
that you saw the loam only when it came to the ground? 


Q. How much would that make? 

A. I think she used to carry 65 to 90 yards. 
Q@. Did you ever examine this loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was good’ loam? 

So YN 6S;-sir. > 

Q. Let me ask you this — do you know what good loam is ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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A. No, sir; I saw it before it went on the scow. 

Q. How long before it was delivered at Marine Park did 
it go on the scow ? 

A. It takes about four hours to load the scow. 

@. You don’t mean to say that you saw it when it was 
put aboard the scow ? 

A. Well, I went over to Squantum and saw the place 
where the loam was taken from, and know what kind of a 
place it came from. 

Q. Did you measure it there? 

A. No, sir; but I went and saw the people, and saw the 
place where the loam came from. It was obtained from Mr. 
Titus, where he was cutting some new streets for house lots. 

@. Now, haven’t you any other interest in your brother’s 
firm except the $25 a week pay? 


A. That is all. 

@. How long have you been working for him? 

A. A number of years. ) 
-Q. At what salary ? 

A. ‘Twenty-five dollars a week. 

@. You have never received any increase? 

A. No, sir. | 

(. The business has increased ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And you have grown older, the same as we all do. 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you ever asked for any increase of salary ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Never had? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You are content to put in the summer months at $26 

a week. 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, I believe this matter of measurement was con- 
fined to four men at the outside? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, Abbott, whose capacity you don’t know any- 
thing about? 

A. Yes; I know as much about his as Weidener’s. 

Q. Well, Weidener told you that he was foreman. He 
was there all the time, except when he was shaking out sails, 
and there was Mr. Kelly? 

I didn’t say he measured. 
You say he wrote the checks ? 
Yes, sir — dictated to him. 
Kelly, and Weidener’s son ? 
Yes, sir. 
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How old was Weidener’s son? 
I should say eighteen or nineteen years. 
Never talked with Weidener’s son ? 
No, sir. 
Never distrust the measurement ? 
Nothing more than when I thought he was not giving 
the teamsters what they ought to have. 
Q. Were there times when you thought he was not doing 
the teamsters justice ? 
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A. I thought so. 

Q. And did he remedy that when you reminded him of it? 

A. Not very materially, as I could see; no. 

Q. Did you ever make a complaint to the superior of these 
boys ? 

Povey 68; 

Q. And then it was remedied ? 

BAN NO: 

Q. Wasn’t? 

fp, NO; 

Q. What was the extent of your complaint? 

A. This, that these fellows who hauled the loam from 


Somerville, from the place I told you about, the Ten Hill 
farm, started out, according to the measure, with three and 
one-half yards, with the team heaping full, and after they 
rattled over the cobblestones and got over to South Boston, 
they didn’t have as much as when they started. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, you subsequently found that the 
boys, or the men measuring, were right ? 

A. No; no more right then than they are now. 

Q. But you made certain complaints, you say, about the 
measurements of loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Jask you now, what was the general result of those 
complaints ? 


A. Nothing; no result. 

Q. Any credit given your firm for loam? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Anything taken off the Park Department? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. 


Then I understand that the Park Department was 
charged with a full load when it did not have one? 

A. I didn’t say that. Every load was measured for 
exactly what they had in their carts. 

Q. You saw that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many loads could be measured at one time? 
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A. Twelve or fifteen carts standing along, and they could 
go-along and take one after another and measure them. 

@. Could you state what would be the measurement of 
any one of those carts ? 

A. Oh, yes; I think they would run from 75 feet to 105. 

Q. A cart? 

A. A cart, yes. 

Q. Does it make any difference whether the sideboards 
are on or off? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What difference ? 

A. If they had a four-foot sideboard, with four feet of 
loam, they were credited with it, and with a two-foot-six side- 
board they would get credit for two-foot-six. Every one of 
these loads is figured out in cubic feet, by the area of the 
cart and the height of the load. 

@. lLunderstand; but as a matter of fact, didn’t a great 
many carts come in there with loam that didn’t have their 
sideboards on ? 


A. No. 
Q. Didn’t some ? 
A. No. 


@. Why do you hesitate ? 

A. Because there was one place quite handy from which 
they hauled some loam, and they did haul some of it in small 
single carts. 

Q. Without sideboards ? 

A. No; they had sideboards on. 

Q. So they universally had sideboards ? 

A. Yes, they had. 

Q. Do you recall any conversation you had with this 
man Kelly about the measuring of loam ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. None at all? 

A. No, sir. Hedidn’t measure any loam there. 

Q. Do you recall any conversations that you had there 
with him while working ? 

A. No. 

Q. You certainly talked with him as much as with Weide- 
ner ? 

A. Yes, sir. This Weidener’s son was there whenever 
he was there, and so whatever he had to say Weidener’s boy 
could tell probably as well as I, perhaps better. 

Q. I understand, but never mind Weidener’s boy. Do 
you mean to say that all the time you were over there you 
had no conversations personally with Kelly? 
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A. In what sia ? 

Q. In any way? 

A. You say personally, me and Kelly? 

Q. Yes, do you recall any conversation in which you and 
Kelly were the only participants ? 


Ae No, “sir. 

Q. Never? 

A. No. 

Q. Any that you had with Weidener alone? 

AS No. 

Q. Was Kelly there after you left, when you left, when 


the Eichorns got through there ? 

A. I think he went before we left. 

Q. Anddo you remember the circumstances of his going? 

A. No, nothing more than that he sa he was going out 
to Franklin Park, I think he said. 

Q. He told you this ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This was one of the conversations you had when Mr. 
Weidener was present, was it? 

A. What is that? 

Q. How did Kelly come to tell you? 

A. He came there one morning and didn’t go to work. 
He said to Weidener — not to me personally — said to Weide- 
ner: “Iam going over to Franklin Park or Neponset.” 

Q. And you recall that that was how long before you 
left? 

A. Oh, it might have been two weeks. 

Q. Who was the boss there, who had general charge of 
receiving the loam over Weidener ? 

A. Well, Mr. Pettigrew used to come there every few 
days and look the thing over, walked down where we dumped 
the loam and look it over. 

Q. When Kelly went who took his place marking the 
checks ? 

A. Then the only ones left to mark the checks were 
Weidener’s son, Abbott and Weidener. Towards the latter 
part of the week, when we got through taking the loam, it 
wasn’t coming so fast, and they could take care of it quite 
handy. But take 175 or 200 loads coming in a day, and it 
was quite a job to handle them. 

Q@. Did you have any business relations with this Kelly 
that necessitated your offering him dae fs 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever offer him money? 

A. Never. 
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Q. Did you ever hear it said that you offered him 
money ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Have you ever heard it said that Kelly had a bicycle 
while there ? 

Yes, sir; he came and borrowed it off me. 

Then you didn’t make him a present of the bicycle? 

No. I didn’t. 

How long did he keep the bicycle? 

He has it yet. 

Did you ride that bicycle yourself? 

I did. 

Did you ever ask him to return it? 

I did. 

When? 

After he had had it for two or three weeks. 

What did he say to you? 

He said he was still riding it — that was all. 

Your bicycle? 

Yes, sir. 

And it was the season of the year when you could 
the bicycle ? 

Well, I don’t have much time. 

You didn’t buy it for the purpose of riding it ? 

Well, I rode it for four or five years. 

It wasn’t worth $85 ? 
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No, sir. 
Did you ever tell Kelly it was worth $85? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever say that Kelly could have that bicycle 
for services ? 
ma No: 
Q. And that was two years ago, Mr. Eichorn ? 
A. Two years ago in July, as I recall it. 
Q. That bicycle was worth how much? 
A. Cost $385 when new. 
Q. What was it worth then ? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. As bicycles go, would it be worth $5 now? 
A. It might be. 
Q. But you wouldn’t say what it was worth ? 
A. I don’t know —it would depend upon the condition 


it was in. 

Q. Did you ask Kelly to give it back when you saw 
him yesterday morning? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t say anything about the bicycle. 
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Q. Do you know anything about Kelly’s doings since he 
left the place? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever make any effort, that you recall, to re- 
cover the bicycle? 

A. = No, (618: - 

Q. Why not? 

A. It wasn’t worth while fooling about. 

Q. Didn’t you think it was worth while when you were 
at Marine Park? 
I didn’t. 
Where did he get it? 
From me. 
Whereabouts ? 
At my house at Jamaica Plain. 
How did he happen to call at_your house for it? 
Well, this Weidener boy was riding around on a bi- 
cycle, and he was speaking about it. He said he would like 
to have one, and I said, “I have a bicycle, and I will let you 
take it.” He said, “Can I come out to-night and get it?” 
and I said “ Yes,” and he came out and got it. 

Q. This is the boy you had so few conversations with 
personally ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And yet he asked you to lend him a bicycele,or you 
offered to lend him a bicycle? 
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@. And you named no time when he should return it? 
i NO: 

Q. Did you set any value on it to him? 

As INO, 

Q. And never cared if you didn’ t get it back? 

A. Well, it wasn’ta valuable wheel enough to make much 


talk about one way or the other. 
Q. You say you never offered him any money? 
Ac ee NO, 810s 


@. Does your brother, Albert Eichorn, live on Massachu- 


setts avenue ? 

Talay a NGS) 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Kelly at the house of your 
brother, on Massachusetts avenue ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Kelly being at the house of 
your brother, on Massachusetts avenue ? 

BNO SIP: 

Q. Do you remember hearing your brother say so ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Do you remember this Kelly leaving town at all? 
Yes, sir. ; 

Where did he go? 

I don’t know. © 

Where did you hear about it? 

Well, one afternoon a telegraph boy came to my store, 
and said : «I am in New York.” 

Q. The telegraph boy said that? 

A. Brought a message — I don’t remember just what the 
words of it were— saying that he had gone to New York 
and lost his ticket, and wanted to know if I would deposit 
the price of a ticket. 

Q. Kelly did? 

A. Yes, sir, and signed “« W. J. Kelly.” 

Gy Yes? 

A. Well, I have a friend, Mr. W.J. Kelly, who is in the 
rubber business here in the city, and at the time I thought it 
was he. I never placed this man as being the party, so I 
went over to the Providence depot and explained the matter 
there, up in the office, and left the price of a ticket, and I 
think it was on Saturday. The next day, on Sunday, I went 
down to my friend’s house, who lived on Parley Vale, to in- 
quire if it was he who sent the telegram, and he said no, he 
hadn’t sent it. Then I went over to his house, where he 
lived, and he wasn’t there. 

@. You mean this Kelly? 

- A. Yes, sir — to see if it was he who had sent it to me, 
and he was not there. 

Q. How many friends named Kelly have you? 

A. There is this Kelly, who lives out at Robin Wood 
street, at Jamaica Plain, Thomas Kelly, used to be in the 
woolen blanket business — 

Q. Iask you to confine yourself to the William Kellys ? 

A. That is the only one — the one [ have referred to. 

Q. I thought you said you knew two William Kellys ? 

A. No, only one. 

Q. You said you thought that telegram came from one 
William Kelly ? 

A Yes. 

Q. And afterwards you knew positively that it came from 
another ? 

Yes, sir. 

What business is this William Kelly in? 
The rubber business. 

A broker ? 

Travels. 
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Q. For the concern ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had this William Kelly ever telegraphed you for 
a ticket before ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had the William Kelly you supposed you were send- 
ing the ticket to ever telegraphed before? 

Ae No: | 

The committee took a recess at 5 P.M. 

The hearing was resumed at 5.08 P.M., Alderman JORDAN 
in the chair. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, is there any other article 
that you own personally, Mr. Eichorn, that you ever lent to 


Mr. Kelly ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. There isn’t ? 
Aba No; sir 


 Q. Now, in the last two years, how many times have you 
telegraphed money or tickets to anybody ? 


As Once: 

Q. To whom? 

A. Mr. Kelly. 

Q. That is that case that we spoke of? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, yeu received this telegram about what time in 
the day? 


A. I think it was alone about 10 o’clock in the morning 
or something like that. 

Q. And you telegraphed this ticket to him at what | 
hour? 

A. Along 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q. During that time you might have called upon Mr. 
Kelly in his place of business ? 

A. Idid. I went down there. 

Q. What did they say to you? 

A. That he was out of town. 

Q. Did they tell you what part of the country he was in? 

A. No, sir. I asked them when he would be back, and 
they said Monday. 

Q. Did you telegraph any message? 

ALS No. 

Q. You telegraphed just the ticket, and no message? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you next see Mr. Kelly, after telegraphing 
the ticket ? 

A. When did I next see him? 

Q. Yes. 
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A. Well, it might have been three or four months after- 
wards, when I met him on the street. 

(. You have never given any money at all to this man ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never gave him anything else in the way of a 
- ticket? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t fants why you should telegraph a ticket 
to him, do you? 

A. I stated my reason. 

Q. That is, under a mistake? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you have telegraphed a ticket if you had 
known the circumstances as they were ? 

A. No, sir — well, I don’t know that I wouldn’t. Ihave 
no reason for saying I wouldn’t. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. Newsome Park. 

@. Did you ever ride home in the car with this young 
Kelly ? 

A. No, sir—ride out to my house ? 

Q. Ride out on the same car from work at night ? 

A. I think there was once or twice, from South Boston, 
as far as Dover street. 

Q. Well, during those times that you rode with him, you 
don’t think it improbable that you talked to him ? 

o. tees. 

Q. You don’t think it improbable, do you! ? 

A. * No. 

Q. Do you ever remember Kelly carrying home with him 
loam books ? 
No, sir. 
Check books ? 
No, sir. 
What they call the “ Black Book”? 
No, sir. 
Do you know what that is? 
Yes. 
What is that? 
That is a book that belonged to Mr. Weidener. 
That is the record book, or duplicate check book? 
Yes, sir. 
You never heard of his carrying that home? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever ask him to fix any duplicate checks for 
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What is that? 
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Did you ever ask him to fix checks for you? 

I guess not; no, sir! 

Well, just answer the question. 

No, sir. 

When did you have your last conversation with your 
her ? 

With my brother? 

Yes; Albert ? 

I saw him last night. 

You saw him since Kelly was around? 

Yes. 

Since he was at your office ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you mention the fact that Kelly had called upon 
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I did. 
What did he say? . 
I said: ‘* Kelly was up to the store this afternoon.” 
And then he said: * What did he want?” 
He said: “ What did he have to say?” 
What did you say to him? 
I said he was up there, and he wanted to know if I 
was summoned. 

Q. Then, Mr. Kelly went down there out of a matter of 
personal curiosity ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Why should Kelly inquire whether you had been 
summoned or not? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You have no idea about that? 

A’ No. 

Q. Now, this bicycle that you loaned to Mr. pect you 
never requested him to return? 
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A. Idid; at South Boston. 

Q. You took no steps beyond that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And at the present time, it is not in your possession ? 
ALI INO. 

Q. Do you know when — by the way, what is the fin 


name ? 

A. Just Albert H. Eichorn. 

@. Do you know when he was supposed to receive pay- 
ment for loam ? 

A. I think he was to draw a certain amount of money on 
the account of loam that had been delivered, between the 
first and the tenth of each month. 
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Q. Do you know whether or not an entire consignment 
of loam would be delivered long after the money had been 
paid him for delivering it? 

A. What is that? 

@. Do you know whether or not your brother received 
payment for loam that he had not delivered yet ? 

Never. 

Now, you don’t know that he didn’t? 

I do know it. 

How? 

Because we figured up the checks together. 

You audited your brother’s books ? 

No. 

You used to go over the books together ? 

No. 

You spoke about figuring up the books ? 

I said “ figured up the checks.” 

When were you accustomed to figure up the checks ? 
Along the first of the month. 

About once a month ? 

Yes. 

Could you state, from figuring them up, that ‘no loam 
had not been delivered that had been paid for? 

A. There was no loam paid for that had not been de- 
livered. 

@. Where do you draw your money? 

A. I suppose he drew it at City Hall. 

@. Did your firm bid for the privilege, or the right, to 
sell loam ? : 

A. Wedid. 

@. What was your bid a cubic yard ? 

A. <A dollar a yard. 

@. And did you receive, at any time, any less than one 
dollar a cubic yard for loam at South Boston ? 

No. 

You didn’t? 

No, sir. 

Do you know what that loam was delivered for ? 

The loam at South Boston ? 

Yes? 

It was used at Marine Park, to grade around the 
three little ponds on Q street. 

_Q. You didn’t have time to see what they were doing 
with it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was it put over the entire surface ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Would you say that the loam was used properly? 

A. Yes, sir. It was put there according to the directions. 
it— 

Q. Never mind why it was put there. You don’t know 
what use it was put to ? 

A. Yes, it was ploughed up. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Abbott 1s now ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. When did you see him last? 

A. I haven’t seen him since the day we left South 
Boston. 

@. Have you seen Mr. Weidener lately? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you see him last? 

A. I haven’t seen him since about a month after I got 
through there. 

@. And you haven’t seen any of them since this inves- 
tigation started ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you had any talk with anybody connected with 
the Park Department since this investigation was spoken of? 

A. Didn’t I tell you that Kelly was in the store 
yesterday ? 


Q. Well, outside of Kelly? 

A. Yes; I saw Mr. MacCallum. 

Q. You say you didn’t write any letter to Kelly ? 

ve, oNeyer, 

Q. And he came in there entirely of his own volition ? 
Ae 7). OS, Sit. 

Q. 


And after he got there he had nothing to say except: 
“Have you been summoned as a witness ?” 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q: And you didn’t say anything, pie that you had 
been summoned ? 
Oh, I think he asked me if I a seen Mr. Weid- 
ener. That i is about all. 


a 


Q. Did he ask you for any money vacant morning ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. And you didn’t give him five dollars ? 

A. What! 

Q. And you didn’t give him five dollars? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why do you start at “ five dollars ” ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How is that any more startling than one hundred 


dollars ? 
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A. lIdon’t see why you should enquire whether I offered 
him any money. 

@. Why do you start at that particular sum of five dollars? 

A. There is no particular reason. 

Q. Do you recall ever calling for an additional credit of 
loam delivered in South Boston ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t recall asking someone in charge to give 
you credit for three thousand additional yards of loam? 

A. How do you mean ? 

Q. Justas I say. I am asking you if you ever called for 
an additional credit of 38,000 yards of loam? 

We put in 18,000 yards there. 

Yes ? 

Yes. 

That is all? 

és. 

How many were you supposed to put in? 

18,000 yards. 

. You never claimed that you had been credited with 
only 15,000 yards, did you ? 

A. No. I think when Mr. Weidener figured up his 
books there was a discrepancy of one or two hundred yards. 
How do you account for that ? 

Simply in carrying out his total number of yards. 

In whose favor was that one hundred or more yards ? 
In the Park Department. 

In favor of the Park Department ? 

Yes: 

You made some row-about that? 

Yes. 

And you were afterwards credited with what you 
thought belonged to you? 

A. We were afterwards credited with what we thought 
belonged to us ? 

moc Yes? 
_ <A. No; it was just exactly what their books showed 
belonged to us. 
— Q. Let me get this distinctly, You said that Mr. 
Weidener’s books differed from your accounts by some two 
hundred cubic yards of loam? Is that so ? 

A. Yes; I believe that is right. 

Q. Now, there was some difficulty raised by you about 
that, of course? 

A. Yes. 

@. And what was the final adjustment of that mistake ? 

A.. He found where he had made an error. 
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Q. As against you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it finally was adjusted just as you wanted it? 

A. No. 

Q. You wanted what belonged to you? 

A. Yes; sure. 

Q. How much of that did you get? 

A. About one hundred or one hundred and twenty-five 


yards, I think. 

Q. Did you persist in calling for the seventy-five yards 
that you hadn’t got ? 

(Ani ey 3 

Q. What was the reply to that? 

A. Ags I remember it, they went over their books, and 
they found it was a matter of thirty yards, in the end of it. 
Was that finally credited to you? 

I believe so. 

Don’t you know ? 

I don’t know whether it was or not. 

Weren’t you looking over the books all the time? 

No. 

You were looking at the check stubs ? 

Well, I couldn’t; they had them. 

Well, looking over the memoranda that your firm kept? 
Yes, that Mr. Weidener sent. 

You had some curiosity how your brother was getting 
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No curiosity at all. 
You were managing his business? 
No; he was managing it himself. 
You were managing that end of it? 
No. 
You were responsible for his interests in delivering 
the loam? 

A. I was responsible for the loam ; yes. 

Q. But you didn’t find out whether he got what was 
coming to him or not? 

A. I told you he said they finally adjusted it to a matter 
of thirty yards. Whether they gave him that or not, I don’t 
know. 


COPObOP 


Q. Do you recall any conversation between your brother 
and this Kelly boy about clothing? 
No, sir. 
Never heard them discuss the matter ? 
No, sir. 
Where does your brother buy his clothes? 
I don’t know. 
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@. Do you know whether he has an account at Macullar 
& Parker’s? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Where do you buy yours ? 

A. Ihave them made. 

Q. Do you ever have them made at Macullar & Parker’s 
at all? 

A. Idon’t think so; no. 

@. Do you know whether your brother ever gave a suit 
of clothes to Mr. Keily ? 

A. Idon’t think he did. 

Q. You don’t know anything about it? 

A. I don’t’ know. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Eichorn, of any money passing 
between your brother or yourself and anybody connected with 
the Park Department, at that place? 

Never; no, sir. I can positively say so. 

How many shanties did you have over there ? 

One. | 

Who occupied that ? 

Mr. Weidener and his son, Mr. Abbott — 

And Kelly? 

Yes; and myself. 

And you used to go to the shanty rather frequently ? 
Right along. 

Did any money ever pass there in the shanty —I 
mean in a perfectly proper business way ? 

A. The first of the month we paid out a few thousand 
dollars to the teamsters ; yes. 

Where did you draw your money ? 

He drew it here, in City Hall. 

Your brother did ? 

Yes. 5 

And he paid off some of his men at Marine Park? 
Yes; those that preferred to have it. Some of them 
came , from Somerville, and they sent their bills in the first of 
the month, and the money was paid to them there. 

Q. Whether or not that generally happened on a Sat- 
— urday? 

A. Ona Saturday? 

ioe Yes. 

A. No, I don’t think it was necessarily on Saturday. It 
generally happened on the fifth or sixth of the month — from 
the third to the sixth. 

Q@. Did you ever see any official of the Park Department 
give two dollars to Kelly? 

A. No, sir. 


See eee ee 
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Q. Never saw that? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Have you any of those little books here that 
were used at Marine Park at that time, Mr. Clarke ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — (Handing book of stubs to Mr. Lundy.) 
This was used at Leverett Park. 

Mr. MAatruews. — What is that? 

Mr. Lunpy. —I asked him if he had any records of loam 
delivered at Marine Park at that time — Oh, Iam to blame. 
I promised to name what I wanted, and I didn’t do it. 

Mr. CLARKE. —I brought this one in, just to show what 
they were like. 

Mr. MAatTrHews. — What is it? 

Mr. CLARKE. — I say I brought in one, just to show what 
itis. That is astub, such as the one he asks about. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Show it to the committee. 

(The book of stubs was handed to the committee.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, at the next hearing, will you bring in 
the stubs in relation to Marine Park ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Have you gone over your brother’s 
books recently at all? 

Aa No, sir. 

(). You don’t me anything about the present state of 
his business ? 

No, sir. 

Did you work for him last summer? 

No; I was out to Brookline. 

Well, working for him ? 

Yes, but I was out to Brookline. 

All this we have stated occurred in 1898 ? 
Yes, sir. 

That i is So, isn’t it? 

I believe so. 

And last year you had nothing to do with the work 
on the Park Department of the city of Boston? 

Asse No, 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 
I shall recall him. 

The CHAIR. — Any questions any of the gentlemen of 


ePoroporer et 


the committee would like to ask Mr. Eichorn? (No re- - 


sponse.) Any question ee you desire to ask, Mr. Mat- 
thews ? 
Mr. MattHews.— No, sir; not until Mr. Lundy gets 


through. I suppose you will recall the witness at the next 
hearing ? 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, sir; I intend to— no, I won’t. I am 
through with him. 

Mr. MatrHEws.— Well, then, Mr. Eichorn, will you 
come back to the stand ? 

The Witngss. — Yes, sir. ™ 

Mr. MatrHews. — Mr. Lundy, you asked him to produce 
certain letters, I think? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No; I asked Mr. Clarke to bring in those 
stub-books, but that is for another witness. i 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —I thought you asked the witness to 
produce his books ? 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Didn’t he ask you to bring 
in your books at the next hearing, Mr. Eichorn? 

Ae 6s, sir. 

Q. Will you bring your books ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matruews.— Then I have nothing to ask the wit- 
ness now. 

Mr. Lunpy. — The best idea I had was that he had no 
books to bring. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Well, will you bring your 
books and your brother’s books ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your contract, and anything else that has to do 
with your connection with the Park Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I thank Mr. Matthews for the suggestion. 
I will use him again. | 

Mr. MarTuews. — Well, at the next hearing ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

Mr. MarruEews.—I don’t want the examination of the 
witness suspended, and then to have him kept waiting for 
two or three weeks before he is recalled. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, this hearing is going to con- 
tinue for some time longer this afternoon ? 

The CHaAtr. — Until six o’clock, I understand. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, as a matter of courtesy there are cer- 
tain things that I am precluded from touching upon this 
afternoon, because of the absence of some of the men 
affected. For that reason, you will see that I cannot go 
ahead very materially. There are some questions that I 
might ask Mr. Clarke —some things that I wanted to know 
-about at the present time — but I should use him merely as 
a time-killer, for the reason that the other evidence cannot be 
brought out this afternoon, for the reason that it cannot be 
produced until certain people are present. 
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Mr. Marruews.—Cannot you get all the records you 
want from Mr. Clarke this afternoon, just to save time? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I don’t know just what records I 
want just at the present time. 

Mr. MarrHEews. — Well, he is here with a large number 
of books. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, on what subjects have you records 
here now, Mr. Clarke? Have you any records beside the 
loam records and the real estate records? I am pretty thor- 
oughly through with them. 

Mr. CLARKE. —I have a reference to this contract, I be- 
lieve. I was just looking over these. I have notes of grad- 
ing and filling in different places, and I think I have also a 
reference to that contract of Kichorn’s. 

Mr. Lunpy. — But there is nothing that I can touch upon 
now ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Well, just as you say about that. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, anything that you think I should 
want? 

Mr. CLARKE.—I[ have a matter relating to the superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, he is not here. 

Mr. CLARKE. — And, then, of course, there are all these 
matters in reference to the work in the parks, like the filling 
of the pools and the taking away of that wall, ete. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
this waste of time, if there is to be any waste; but it is im- 
possible for me to go ahead any at the present time, because 
of the absence of certain persons. ‘There is no record at the 
present time here which is in any sense complete that will in 
any way aid me, and there is no record that I have here that 
is at all pertinent at this time. To save confusion, I don’t 
want to put in facts that have no bearing on the matter 
under immediate consideration. 

The CHAR .— Well, is it possible for you to go on with 
the hearing if Mr. Pettigrew is not able to be here to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, as Mr. Pettigrew is at the present 
time at least two or three rings in the circle, I do not think 


Ican; no. All the evidence that goes in now will concern. 


Mr. Pettigrew, either directly or indirectly —and more di- 
rectly than indirectly, at the present time. 

Mr. MarrHews. — I should like to suggest that possibly 
you could save time by going over the Park Department 
records and accounts and picking out what you want, and 
then you could get through with Mr. Clarke, on them. 
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The CHarr. — That is part of the preparation of the case, 
and should fall upon his shoulders. I do not think the 
committee should be burdened with all the dry records of 
the Park Department. 

Mr. Marruews. — It seemed to me it would save a hal 
deal of time if that were done — but possibly the counsel 
has done so. I supposed that he hadn’t. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I haven’t yet. I was going to say that 
there are certain things that I have not been able to do up 
to the present time, because I have had no information from 
the accountant employed by the committee ; so I don’t know 
just where we are. I hope for his assistance, not only in 
verifying the accounts of the Commission, but upon certain 
facts that I am going to to try to get at. 

The CHatr. — Then, practically, the situation is this: If 
Mr. Pettigrew is able to be here, we can go on to-morrow; if 
not, then we will nat be able to go on to-morrow. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Oh, I shall be able to go on to-morrow. 

The CHatir. — Without Mr. Pettigrew? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, and get in certain other stuff — only I 
should like to appeal to Mr. Pettigrew to recover as rapidly 
as possible, because he is the man that I want to go on with 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MAttTHEws. — Do you want him, himself ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, I don’t want him as a witness, but I 
want certain witnesses to testify, and those witnesses’ testi- 
mony will affect materially Mr. Pettigrew; and we agreed 
that it should not be put in unless he were present. I can- 
not at the present stage go on with any profit to anybody. 

The CHair.— Then, this hearing will stand adjourned 
until two o’clock to-morrow afternoon. I think Mr. Matthews 
should at that time, in case Mr. Pettigrew is not here, give 
the committee some proper assurance that he is physically 
unable to attend. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, the only evidence I could give of 
that that would hold ina court of law would be to produce 
a physician’s certificate. 

The CHAIR. — Yes. 

Mr. Matruews.—If you want me to do that I will 
do it. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I should say that is not necessary. I can 
put in any amount of testimony if he is not here. We can 
go on with other Matters. 

The Cuarr. — Well, if you can go on with other matters, 
very well. 

Adjourned at 5.35 P.M., to meet on Wednesday, March 
21, at 2 P.M. 
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THIRD DAY. 


Ciry Haut, March 21, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and all the 
members present. 

Appearances — Same as before. } 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please be in order. 
Proceed, Mr. Counsel, with your next witness. 

Mr. Lunpy.—If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Mr. Matthews if he knows whether or not~ 
Mr. Eichorn will be here to-day ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — He was here a moment ago. I did 
not expect him; but I saw him in the room. 

Q. Do you know whether he is in the room now? 

Mr. MatruEws. —I saw him when I came in, that is all. 

Mr. Lunpy. —Is Mr. Eichorn here now? (No response.) 
The reason why I ask that question is that he was to bring 
in certain books. ) 

Mr. Couuins. — Mr. Eichorn said he wanted to get away 
this afternoon ; that he has acouple of sick children. As for 
the books, he said he would bring them in when he was sum- 
moned. I wish to retract that — he said his brother would 
bring them in when he was summoned. They are not his. 
books, but his brother’s. 

Mr. Lunpy.— I would like to examine Mr. Stratton for 
just a minute, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. — Reealled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have stated, Mr. Stratton, 
that Professor Sargent’s services to the Board are purely 
gratuitous ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how often do you see Professor Sargent ? 

A. Well, frequently. 

@. And does he come voluntarily to make suggestions or 
recommendations to your Board, or is he sent for ? 

A. He often makes them voluntarily 

Q. And you have a meeting of your whole Board before 
considering any of his recommendations or suggestions ? 


Agee Yas: 
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Q. Well, during the last two years, for instance, Mr. 
Stratton, can you recall approximately how many of his sug- 
gestions or recommendations you have carried out ? 

A. No, I cannot. His recommendations have great 
weight with us. 

@. Well, now, to the extent of opposing any recommen- 
dation madé by a paid expert of your department? 

A. No, but—well, perhaps I should say this, that he 
takes the place of a paid expert in our estimation. 

Q. There have been. certain fees paid to paid experts 
within the last two years, haven’t there ? 

A. Ishould say not in the last two years to landscape 
architects, although there may have been some isolated in- 
stances. 

Q. Well, what is the business of the Olmsteds? 

A. That is their business — advising landscape architects. 

@. You have employed them in the last two years, 
haven’t you? 

A. It is possible that bills may have been paid during 


_ the last two years, but I should have been surprised if any 


work had been done by them in the last two years, although 
possibly something has been done on playgrounds by them. 

Q. The Olmsteds have not been consulted during the 
last two years, but were previously ? 

A. They were salaried men when I joined the Board. 
The department paid them something like, I should say, 
$3,000 or $3,500 a year. : | 

Q. That is, the firm ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at the time Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was 
the acting head of it? 

A. No; at that time he was not in good working condi- 
tion, and was not in the practice of his profession. He had 
retired, really. 

Q. Well, for instance, do you recall an item of $350.87 
paid to F. L. and J. C. Olmsted for advice during the past 
two years — or rather the years 1898 and 1899? 

A. I would not say exactly what it was for, but I think 
in all likelihood it was some playground, and suggested by 
the Mayor, or it might have been something in regard to 
Columbia road. I could not be sure as to the date when 
their contract with the Board terminated, but certainly it was 
more than two years ago. 

Q. Well, that item, you would say, was a specific item, 
and had nothing to do with their contract ? 

A. No. 
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Q. Their contract would require the payment of one 
lump sum ? 

A. I don’t know how they were paid — monthly or quar- 
terly, or how? 

(). Well, it would appear to you that that is not an item 
unler their contract? It is not such an item, is it? 

Dee NO. 

.Q. Now, state why, as it occurs to you, the Olmsteds 
should be considered particularly on the question of a Donel 
ground ? 

A. Well, my recollection is that the Mayor on one or 
two occasions wished us to bring them in to make some plans 
for a playground. 

Q. Now, you know personally that the Mayor had great 
confidence in Professor Sargent, hadn’t he? 

Ay S Yes: 

Q. And Professor Sargent’s knowledge goes beyond 
arboriculture, and extends to landscape gardening ? 

Ais Yes: 

Q. Now, do you recall the Mayor referring to Professor 
Sargent upon the subject of playgrounds ? 

A. Not in regard to planning playgrounds, although he 
may have done so on some occasion when such a subject was 
discussed ? 

Q. Do you know of any time when a proffer of money 
or a fee has been made to Professor Sargent for his services ! 2 

A. Not by this Board, no. 

Q. Well, when it has been made by anybody that you 
know of ? 

A. I don’t know, I am sure. 

Q. Well, then, would you say that all Professor Sargent 
had done would be gratuitous ? 

A. To the City of Boston since I have been on the 
Board, yes. 

@. But the Olmsteds have been consulted from time to 
time on the matter of playgrounds ? 

A. Yes, but infrequently since the contract was termi- 
nated. 

Q. Take, for instance, the Fellows-street playground. 
Can you conceive any reason why any of the Olmsteds 
should be consulted upon that ? 

A. I should think a playground of that sort could have 
been taken care of in our own department, in our own engi- 
neer department. 

Q. Well, what playground that you have taken occurs to 
you in which it would be necessary to consult a landscape 
gardener in its arrangement ? 


ee 
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A. Well, the Mayor was rather enthusiastic about having 
plans drawn in advance of money to execute the plans, and 
if he said to us, as he might have done, and as I think he did 
do once, and perhaps twice: “ Won’t you have the Olmsteds 
draw a plan, draw a sketch of a plan for laying out a play- 
ground?” of course, it would be done. On these one or 
two occasions we voted to do so. 

Q. Well, where you take an ordinary plot of ground for 
the purpose of converting it into a playground, what plans 
do you really need to lay it out as a playground ? 

A. If there is a large plot of ground, and we have the 
money to develop it, of course, there are a great many things 
that might be done here — for instance, putting in a running 
track, on open-air gymnasium, depending a good deal upon 
the size of the playground. But we have been hampered by 
a lack of money to develop what we have acquired. 

Q. I understand that, Mr. Stratton, but in how many of 
your playgrounds have you contemplated the construction of 
a running track or other features of gymnasia ? 

A. Well, they have been talked of on three or four. 

Q. Well, you couldn’t have thought of it in the Fellows- 
street ground, for instance? 

A’. “No, | 

Q. Well, could you in the land you took from Mr. 
Costello, at Wells avenue ? 

A. No. 

Q. Well, stating it as it occurs to you now, what kind of 
a ground is it where you would have been called upon to 
have the Olmsteds prepare plans ? 

A. Well, a playground of the size of that at North 
Brighton, or even the one at Neponset, or this ground we 
took at Old Harbor, that the Mayor thought could be used 
as a playground. 

Q. But this Neponset playground isn’t filled in enough 
yet to fix a running track? 

A. Well, the Mayor, I think, was rather anticipatory, 
liked to see the plans on paper. 

Q. Well, anticipatory for how many years, Mr. Stratton, 


- should you say ? 


A. Well, that depends on how soon we get the money to 
carry out the work. 

Q. I know, but with any money you could get from the 
city government do you imagine that that place could be 
put in any condition which would warrant consulting a land- 
scape gardener concerning any arrangement of it, within, say, 
ten years ? 

A. I would say within a much briefer period. 
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Q. Five years ? 

A. I should say in regard to Neponset ground that that 
being in Mr. Pratt’s immediate neighborhood, he is much 
more competent to answer about it than I. We have rather 
given him charge of it, and I would prefer that he should 
tell you about it. 

Q. Well, I would question him more particularly in re- | 
gard to the grounds in his section, but what I am trying to 
get at is this, that, of course, your Board as a body looks into 
all these different playgrounds ? 

Ay oY 6s; 

Q. And you can say at the present time just what you 
consulted the firm of Olmsted about, can you? 

A. You are speaking of the time since the contract was 
terminated ? 

Q. Since the contract with them was terminated ? 

A. Ishould say they were consulted in regard to the 
laying out of Columbia Road, perhaps by the Street Commis- 
sioners and ourselves at the same time, and then, also, I think, 
at the request of the Mayor, they were asked to make plans 
of one or two grounds ; and, if the North Brighton ground 
was one, of which I am not quite sure, although it seems to 
me that the North Brighton ground was one, possible the 
other was either the Neponset or the Old Harbor ground, 
which was bought in 1897, wasn’t it? I forgetthe exact 
date. 

@. How does your commission figure with the landscape 
architects in the matter of fees? 

A. After the termination of the contract? 

Q. Yes, anything that goes in individually, now ? 

A. Well, whatever came in now, of course, they would 
send their bill for just the same as any professional man 
does. 

Q. I understand, but this is the fact, is it not, — I under- 
stand that it is, although I don’t know, — that an ordinary 
architect who designs a house is paid his percentage on some 
actual figures representing the price of the house? 

APY OS: 

Q. Now, do landscape architects figure on the same 
basis ? 

A. That may be, if the plans are to be carried out at 
once, but in these cases they simply sent us a bill for pro- 
fessional services, the same as you or I would do in our 
profession. 

Q. Well, can you understand why a bill of $350.87 
should come in as a bill for a landscape gardener ? 
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A. It struck me when the bill came in that there were, 
in addition to charges for professional services, some small 
items for blue prints and even car-fares, if I remember, those 
items of expense being added to the round sum for their 
services. 

Q. Well, you and I, Brother Stratton, couldn’t charge 
those in a bill for legal services ? 

A. Iam afraid we should get ourselves disliked. 

@. Can you understand why a landscape gardener should 
put in car-fares and blue prints as charges in addition to 
his work ? 

A. It wasn’t quite agreeable to us, but the amounts were 
small, and as we had terminated our contract with them, and 
these were little outside matters, we thought we wouldn’t 
make any difficulty about them. 

@. Inasmuch as it struck you as a peculiar thing, did 
you or any member of your Board make any inquiry into that 
sort of items? 

A. No; the Olmsteds stand very high in their profes- 
sion, and we supposed the charges they made were simply 
the proper regular charges of the profession. 

@. Yes; butdid you state that that itenr appeared to you 
as being peculiar? Now,I may state here, that the only way 
in which I find any one of the three members of the Park 
Commission to be involved in this inquiry is, that they have 
been somewhat careless, and the eighty-seven cents involved 
here is quite as important, from that standpoint, as if it were 
eighty-seven dollars. 

A. I have given the reason why we did not refuse to pay 
it, — because they were people high in their profession, and 
we supposed that these were the regular and proper charges 
of men in their profession. 

Q. Then you simply depended on their standing for the 
position you took on that matter? 

A. On that matter, yes. 

Q. Now, you have said, I understand, that you know of 
no particular instances in which the ideas of Professor Sar- 
gent conflicted with those of the Olmsteds ? 

A. No; I know of none, because at that time we were 
simply consulting Mr. Sargent, and had ceased to consult 
with the Olmsteds. 

Q. But you do place almost absolute dependence upon 
the opinion of Professor Sargent, even if his services are 
gratuitous, as your own are? 

A. What? 

@. You place almost entire dependence upon Professor 
Sargent’s views? 
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A. Well, we felt that whatever expert we should choose 
would be one that we could trust. 

Q. Well, do you recall any time that you were acting 
under the advice of. Professor Sargent, where you hired the 
Olmsteds ? 

A. No; I do not. 

Q. Now, would Mr. Clarke — or, rather, should Mr. Clarke 


—be familiar with these items of expense for landscape | 


gardening ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. You think that might properly come within his proy- 
ince, as secretary of your Board ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy.—I will excuse you, Mr. Stratton, for a 
while. 

Mr. MattrHews.— Do you want Mr. Stratton every day ? 

Mr. StraTron. — Well, I will come every day, Mr. Chair- 
man, and if you don’t want me I will return. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I will probably want you once or twice 
more. Mr. Clarke, take the stand, please. (Mr. Clarke, the 
secretary of the Park Commission, came forward.) You 
may sit, Mr. Clarke. I shall not need the records for a 
minute. 7 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) How often have you come in per- 
sonal contact with Professor Sargent? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q. Well, during the past year, for instance, how many 
times do you think you may have met, him? 

A. Possibly two or three. 

Q. In the two or three times you have met him what has 
been the subject of your conversation ? 

A. I don’t remember having any cortiversation with him, 
especially. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, in the two or three times 


you have met him the past year, you have only passed the 


time of day? 

A. That is, in reference to being at the meetings he has 
been in on certain questions in which he was interested, 
relative to the Arnold Arboretum, or something connected 
with the parks. 

Q. What I want to get at is, have you had any conversa- 
tion with Professor Sargent upon the subject of any park im- 
provements ? 

A. No. 
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Q. I mean by that, have you suggested any original ideas 
to him or he to you? 

A. I spoke to him once in reference to the Arnold 
Arboretum, I believe. 

@. Do you do business with the firm of Olmsted ? 

A. We have had some matters from Messrs. Olmsted 
within the last two years. 

@. And you have been acquainted with the head of that 
firm, Frederick Law Olmsted, during your experience on the 
Park Department? 

pxoeacy C8. 

@. And when did he last take any active part in direct- 
ing the arrangements of our park system ? 

A. I don’t think he has for four years at least. 

Q. Now, have you ever heard Professor Sargent discuss 
any features instituted by Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. I don’t remember any. 

Q. Well, you are quite familiar with this wall that was 
thrown into the pond at Jamaicaway ? 

A. Yes. 

@. Whether or not you heard that discussed before it 
was disposed of? 

A. I heard it discussed in the Board meetings, but Mr. 
Sargent wasn’t there. 

Q@. Have you heard it discussed outside a Board meeting ? 

AG No. 

@. You were present as secretary during these Board 
meetings ? 

12a) af 

Q. Did you ever hear Professor Sargent give any reason 
for removing that wall? 

A. Isaid he didn’t discuss it at a Board meeting. I 
didn’t hear any such discussion. 

Q. You didn’t hear him at any Board meeting where it 
was discussed ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then, as far as you know, whatever opinion or sugges- 
tion Professor Sargent may have expressed in that regard 
was made to the Commissioners outside of a regular meeting. 
Is that so? 

2 es. 

You don’t miss many meetings, do you? 

Not any, except when I am on my vacation. 

And you haven’t missed many in 25 years, have you? 
No. 

So, if Professor Sargent appeared before your Board 
and recommended the abolition of that part of the wall, you 
would have known about it, wouldn’t you? 

A Twoanild 


OPore>r 


Ps 
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Q. Do you recall the particular meeting at which the abo- 
lition of that wall was considered ? 

Ae vel do. 

Q. And which of your Commissioners at that time advo- 
cated the taking down and throwing away of that wall ? 

A. I don’t remember any of them advocating it. 

Q. Well, do you remember that any of them advocated it? 

A. I remember that action was taken directing the super- 
intendent to do the work. 

Q. Have you the minutes of the meeting there? 

A. I have. 3 

Q. Will you take the trouble to look at your minutes? 
Are they very comprehensive, or are they very brief? 

A. Of course, they are sometimes very brief and some- 
times full. 

Q. Of course, they might be comprehensive and brief, 
too, but I mean, can you tell by looking at your records what 
any one of your Board of Commissioners did on any particu- 
lar matter ? 

A. Idon’t know that the records would state what any 
Commissioner said in regard to any particular thing. 

@. But do your records state the fact, if any Commis- 
sioner took certain action ? 

A. Not unless a report or plan was presented by the 
superintendent. 

Q. Then your Commission might meet once a week and 
discuss many important matters, and all you would be able 
to tell, after consulting your records, is that a certain thing 
had been done. Is that so? 

A. The action of the Board is what the records are in- 
tended to show. 

Q. I mean as to detail, would you know how that action 
was brought about? 

A. I might. 

@. Do you in this case know ? 

A. I know that some plan was before the Board and that 
it was considered and voted upon. : 
Do you think you have the plan here ? 

I haven’t the plan. I have the record of the plan. 
The statement ? 

The statement that the plan was before the Board. 
That is what I want. Get at that please? 

(Reading) “The superintendent submitted a plan for 
lowering the walk and re-grading the shore of Jamaica pond, 
adjoining Pond street, which was approved, and the superin- 
tendent was authorized to do the work in accordance there- 
with.” 


POPrOPrO 
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@. And the superintendent at that time was Mr. Petti- 
grew ? 

irae X eS, 

Q. Then all the record you have is that Mr. Pettigrew 
submitted a plan? 

ua. + Y,e8. 

Q. Do you know personally whether or not that plan was 
backed by Professor Sargent ? 


A. Ido not. 
Q. You simply know that Mr. Pettigrew submitted the 
plan ? 


A. That is-all. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not at that meeting there 
was quite a considerable discussion over the disposition of 
this wall? _ 

A. I think the superintendent stated how the work was 
to be done. JI remembered his showing with a pencil sketch 
how he proposed to treat it. 

@. To take down the wall? 

A. Yes, that is, to grade off the wall — what the slope 
would be, with a pencil. 

Q. Well, do you remember any reason that the superin- 
tendent assigned for removing that wall —any architectural 
reason, any artistic reason ? 

A. I don’t remember that he did. 

Q. Well, now, did this pencil or pen sketch that he sub- 
mitted refer to the removal of the wall and to the condition 
of the land after the wall was removed ? 

cid eS. 

Q@. Or did it refer to the condition of the slope here ? 

A. It referred to the condition the shore would be in 
after the removal of the wall. 

Q. Did you hear any discussion at that time about the 
slope of the pond after dumping the stone into it? 

A. No, I did not. 

@. Do you remember any of the Commissioners asking 
what the eventual disposition of that stone would be ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. You don’t remember that question being raised at all? 

A. No, not at that time. 

@. Do you remember at that time Mr. Pettigrew sug- 
gesting that the stone might be disposed of one way or 
another ? 

ma No: 

Q. You said not at that time—do you remember any 
time when Mr. Pettigrew suggested what might be done with 
the stone ? 
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A. I don’t remember it at any meeting. 

Q. Well, do you remember his stating that to any mem- 
ber or members of the Board ? 

A. I couldn’t recall any distinct time that he stated 
definitely as to the matter. 

Q. Well, can you state indistinctly any time when Mr. — 
Pettigrew made any remarks to anybody connected with your 
Board concerning the disposition of that stone taken from 
that wall ? 

A. Iknow he did — I couldn’tsay as to the time. I think 
it was one time at the Chairman’s office that he spoke of it. 

Q. And do you know to whom he spoke of it? 

A. To the Chairman, and possibly to the other Commis- 
sioners, if they happened to be there. 

Q, I know, but, as you remember it, did they happen to 
be there ? 

A. I couldn’t really say —it is not very definitely fixed 
in my mind. I know the question has been discussed be- 
tween Mr. Pettigrew and one or more of the Commissioners, 
because I have heard it. 

@. And it is definitely impressed on your mind that he 
spoke to the Chairman, Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Yes; he is one of the Commissioners. 

Q. Well, when the Park Department have any property 
to dispose of who issues the bids ? 

A. The Commissioners. 

Q. Through whom ?. 

A. They advertise in the newspapers. 

(. And who drafts that advertisement and who sends it 
to the papers? 

A. Generally I draw it up. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a part of your duties, Mr. Clarke, to 
draw those up ? 

aoa Mp 

Q. And did you in the matter of this wall draw up any 
advertisement for any of the papers? 

A. No, indeed. 

Q. Did you hear any suggestion that you should draw up 
such an advertisement ? 

Az No. 

Q. Then so far as you know, the Commission did not 
care particularly what became of that stone taken from 
that wall? 

A. Well, I don’t know that they did or did not. 

Q. Well, this is my question, —so far as you know, you 
don’t know that the Commission ever cared what was done 
with that stone. 
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A. I think it was a simple matter of detail, which they 
left with the superintendent. 

Q. Never mind what you think — what was the fact in 
regard to that? If you did not understand the question, I 
will ask the stenographer to repeat it. I am simply asking 
a plain question — you don’t know anything that the Com- 
mission ever did to get rid of it? 

BNO. 7 

@. And you think, as a matter of opinion, that it was 
left as a matter of detail with the superintendent, Mr. Pet- 
tigrew ? é 

ew.) €8, 

Q. How often is Mr. Pettigrew called before the meetings 
of that Board? 

A. Every meeting. 

Q. Did you at any meeting hear the question of the 
value of this stone discussed ? 

A. No, other than the time when I say that I heard some 
talk with reference to it. I think that was after the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners had been called to the fact that the 
stone was to be put into the pond. 

@. Well, after the stone had been destroyed, wasted — or 
had been disposed of, putting it in that way in fairness to 
your Commission — what did Mr. Pettigrew say then? 

A. In reference to the disposition of it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That it was a proper and economical way of disposing 
of it. 

@. Who asked him the question? 

A. As‘I recollect the matter, the Chairman asked him 
the question. 

@. And the Chairman asked him this question, as you 
understand it,—after there had been some spur upon the 
Chairman from the outside? 

A. I think there was a letter received from somebody. 

Q. Well, have you any idea from whom that letter was 
received ? 

A. I think Mr. Harding wrote the letter. 

_Q. That is Mr. Herbert L. Harding? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And beyond questioning Mr. Pettigrew upon the sub- 
ject of how he disposed of the stone, was any other action 
taken by your Board upon this complaint ? 

A. I think a letter was written to the Mayor with refer- 
ence to it, to Mr. Harding’s complaint. 
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Q. Now, as secretary of that Commission can you con- 
ceive any reason why your Commission should consult the 
Mayor upon a matter which belongs to that department ? 

A. Because I understand that Mr. Harding wrote to the 
Mayor. 

Q. Well, the Mayor did not communicate it to you, did 
he, asking the reasons ? 

A. As I recollect it, the Mayor sent Mr. Harding’s com- 
munication to the Board after he received it. 

Q. Then the only satisfaction granted upon Mr. Hard- 
ing’s complaint was a reply to the Mayor? 

A. A letter was also sent to Mr. Harding. 

Q. And do you recall what was said in that letter to Mr. 
Harding, —if any satisfaction was given? 

A. It would be difficult to state. 

Q. The details of that? 

A. The details of it. 

Q. But was this stated to the Mayor and to Mr. Harding 
in your letters, that Mr. Pettigrew’s reason for disposing of 
that stone was the reason which influenced the Board ? 

aie Ge 

Mr. MatrHews.— Mr. Lundy, hadn’t you better get the 
letter, or a copy of it ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — [ don’t think it is important enough, unless 
you want it to go in. | 

Mr. Matruews. — I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) — Have you a copy of that letter 
here, Mr. Clarke ? 

A. Not here. 

Q. Will you produce it when you are here next, Mr. 
Clarke ? 

A Nes: 

Mr. MarrHrws. — The letter from Mr. Harding, too, and 
all the correspondence ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, and all the correspondence in that 
regard ? 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, all the bills for service 
presented by the firm of F. L. & J. C. Olmsted — if that is 
the name of the concern —the past few years. have passed 
through your hands, have they not? 

A. They have. 

Q. Then you are more or less familiar with them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you recall what services the Olmsteds rendered 
to the city, the Park Department, during the year 1898? 

A. They made a number of plans for playgrounds and 
submitted bills for their services. 


| 
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Q. Well, do you know of any playground put into con- 
dition during the year 1898 that was put into condition upon 
those plans ? 

A. No, I do not. 

@. Well, do you know whether or not there have been 
plans submitted by the Olmsteds to your department that 
have not been carried out? 

A. I might say, in answering your last question, that the 
plans for the First-street playground called for a track, 
which was carried out. 

Q. The Fellows-street playground ? 

A. The First-street playground, South Boston, the 
Point. 

Q. Yes, and do you know whether or not that track was 
ever constructed there ? 

A. It was, yes. 

Q. Is it there now? 

A. -It is there now. 

Q. Now, to come to my next question, do you know of 
any plans submitted by the Olmsteds, and for which the 
Olmsteds were paid, that were not carried out by the Com- 
mission after they were received ? 

A. I don’t think many of them were carried out. 

@. You don’t think many of the plans submitted by the 
Olmsteds were carried out, after being paid for? 

Ae aN 0. 

Q. Well, can you suggest any reason to this committee, 
Mr. Clarke, why those plans were not carried out? 

A. Because the playgrounds have not been constructed. 
They are in the same condition as when they were taken. 

Q. Is that simply a matter of expense? 

A. Simply a matter of expense. 

Q. And that has nothing whatever to do with any opin- 
ion of Professor Sargent’s that might be brought in ? 

A. Oh, not at all. 

Q. It is your experience, then, or your opinion based on 
your experience, that after the Olmsteds were requested to 
furnish an opinion the Commissioners would carry out that 
opinion after paying for it, without regard to what Professor 
Sargent would say? 

A. Idon’t think there is any question as between Pro- 
fessor Olmsted’s and Professor Sargent’s plans. [ haven’t 
heard of any. 

@. Do you know whether or not, from your personal 
experience, this Board expected to receive this money when 
it started out with contemplated plans ? 
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A. The Board has asked money for playgrounds more 
than once. 

Q. But before asking for money for playgrounds, accord- 
ing to your evidence, it has gone ahead and had plans pre- 
pared ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, so far as you know, on whose recommendation 
did the Olmsteds furnish plans to your Commission ? 

A. J think the recommendations, a great many of them, 
came from the Mayor. 

Q. Can you name any action taken by your Board during 
the last four years that was not taken upon the recommenda- 
tion of His Honor the Mayor? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Anything that amounted to anything material ? 

A. I think his recommendations related chiefly to the 
playground question. 

QQ. Aside from mere matters of detail in individual parks, 
do you recall any transaction or any plan of any importance, 
carried out by your Commission, that was not suggested by 
the Mayor of Boston ? 

A. They were numberless. 

(. There were numbers of them? 

Aw 1 6S. 

Q. Now, will you cite a single instance ? 

A. In the matter of grading the “Greeting,” changing 
the original plan to one of a glade. That was carried out 
without any reference to the Mayor’s suggestion. 

Q. I understand, but that mere changing of the grading 
and making a glade there instead of the “Greeting” is a 
mere matter of detail concerning one. of your parks, isn’t it? 

A. It seems to me that is a large question, a matter of 
some importance. 

QQ. Well, it doesn’t involve an original purchase of land, 
does it ? | 

A. I didn’t know you had reference to purchase of lands. 

Q. No, I didn’t, but I meant something material within 
the scope of your department. Now, you speak of a 
“ Greeting’ and some grading —that is in Franklin Park, 
isn’t it ? 

i wages eB 

Q. Now, do you recall anything else done by your Board 
that the Mayor did not instigate or suggest during the last 
four years ? 

A. Practically all the business, except that relating to 
playgrounds. 
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Q. You understand, Mr. Clarke, that in putting these 
questions, I don’t mean to infer that the Mayor of Boston, 
whoever he may be, came down and dictated letters or dic- 
tated the details of your department, but do you mean to tell 
the committee that the only matter in which the Mayor of 
Boston ever interfered was in the matter of the selection and 
purchase of playgrounds? 

A. I think it largely consisted of that. 

@. And was your Commission as a body accustomed to 
wait upon the Mayor very frequently ? 

A. The Mayor has been before the Board quite a number 
of times. 

Q. At your regular meetings? 

A. And the Commissioners pare been at his office on 
invitation. 

Q. Well, the Mayor appeared at the office of your Board 
only on regular meeting days, I presume ? 

A. That is all. 

@. You have never seen him there at any other time ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all for the present, Mr. Clarke. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Clarke, do you remem- 
ber an editorial in the Boston Transcript in regard to this 
letter of the Park Commissioners, in reply to Mr. Herbert 
L. Harding ? 

A. Iremember a communication; I do not remember an 
editorial. 

Q. Well, do you know who wrote that editorial — if it 
can be so considered. I think it was on the editorial page? 

A. I know there was a communication in the Transcript 
which supported the action of the Board with reference to 
the wall. 

Yes, I suppose that is what I mean? 

A. I think that was signed by a pseudonym. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By a pseudonym, an assumed name. 

Q. No, I think the one I mean came from your office? 
A 

Q. 


PO 


There was one afterwards, I think. 
There was a letter that went from your office to Mr. 
Harding, was there not? 

A. Yes, a letter, but I am speaking of what appeared in 
the Transcript. 

Q. Yes, but there was a letter that went from your office 
to Mr. Harding in reply to his letter. I believe you have 
stated that, have you not? 

mao Y es. 
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Q. And then, ‘subsequently, there was this communica- 
tion —it might have been called a communication — which 
was on the editorial page, I think. 

A. I think it was signed by initials. | 

Q. As I remember it, it was signed by Mr. Stratton. I 
won’t be positive about that. | 

A. I think there was an interview with Mr. Stratton on 
the editorial page. 

Q. There was this communication that appeared on that 
page? 

A. I think it was an interview, but it contained that letter. 

Q. It was an interview, then, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. That had nothing to do with the editorial matter, 
then, as far as you know ? 

A. No, I think it was an interview. I think, however, 
that the paper did express some opinion. 

Q. Yes, itdid express an opinion. But, as ‘I understand 
it, that letter was put into the columns of the Transcript by 
the Park Commissioners. 

A. I couldn’t say—I couldn’t tell where they got the 
letter. 

Q. Yes, but you have heard or know that the Transcript 
got it, and that the Herald and Globe and other papers did 
not get it? 

A. As I remember it, the letter was written to the Mayor, 
and they may have got it from the Mayor. 

Q. May have got it from the Mayor? 

A. At the time it Hebe Ie to me that they might pos- 
sibly have got it there. 

Q. Did it seem strange to you that those remarks and 
also that letter should have been in that paper in answer to 
the letter from a man of Mr. Harding’s position, and that 
Mr. Harding’s letter, that called forth that answer, was not 
published, the public thereby not being shown what the 
value of Mr. Harding’s contention was, and leaving the ad- 
vantage on the side of the Park Commission, we will say? 
Did it strike you as being eminently fair and proper? 

A. I don’t think I thought about it at all with reference 
to that feature. 

Q. Well, I did, as well as quite a number of others. 
There was that letter that emanated from the Park Commis- 
sion, as I understand it. I don’t know where they got it, 
but there was the letter, without a doubt, and there were 
remarks before the letter and I think perhaps a few after the 
letter ? 

Aw. Yes: 
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@. And it simply stated that that letter that was placed 
there in print was sent to Mr. Harding in reply to his letter, 
without Mr. Harding’s letter being there at all? 

A. My impression is that that letter was the letter sent to 
_ the Mayor, and not the one sent to Mr. Harding. 

-Q. Well, it was a reply to Mr. Harding, and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether it was sent to the Mayor or 
anybody else ? | 

A. Well, it would be a different letter. 

Q. Well, it was a letter sent to Mr. Harding in answer 
to the one he wrote, was it not? 

A. Well, I have said already that I think it was the let- 
ter sent to the Mayor, but Icouldn’t tell without looking. 

-- Q. Well, I don’t mean whether it was sent to the Mayor 
or the Mayor’s secretary, but it was a letter sent in reply 
to Mr. Harding ? 

A. Asareply to Mr. Harding’s communication, yes. 

Q. Ofcourse, it struck me as being very peculiar that 
only one side in a contention should be represented, that it 
was hardly fair to Mr. Harding. 

A. Iam inclined to think that the criticism of the re- 
moval of the wall or the disposal of the stone was mentioned 
in the first part of the article, and that the letter was given 
in answer to that. 

Q. Yes, of course, that is all true, as I remember it, but 
it wasn’t given in Mr. Harding’s forcible language, in the 
way that he would write such a letter. The fact was stated 
that he had remonstrated, but his letter was not there to 
show the public what his contention was, so they could not 
judge ? 

A. As I remember it, his letter was not a long letter, or 
_ one that went into the matter fully at all. 

Q. Well, it was rather a forcible letter, was it not? 

A. Well, I think it called on the Mayor to stop the Com- 
missioners from putting stone into the water until the matter 
had been looked into — a very minor matter. 

Q. Oh, a very mild letter; one such as Mr. Harding 
usually writes ? 

_ A. I say a minor one. 

Q. Oh, minor? 

Py Yes: 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarTrHews.) Wasn’t Mr. Harding’s letter 
published in the Transcript ? 
A. Icouldn’t say, I don’t remember. 
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Q. Either in this article, or the same issue of the paper 
or some preceding paper ? 

A. I don’t think it was. 

Q. Do you know whether the Commission received per- 
mission of the Mayor to publish this article ? 

A. I don’t know how that interview occurred relating to 
the letter. J never heard anything especially about it, and _ 
have no knowledge. 

Q. You don’t remember that Mayor Hart requested the 
Commission to state the reason for this having been done, in 
such a way as to cause the interview ? 

A. No, I donot. It purported to be an interview with 
the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Any further questions? (No re- 
sponse.) That is all, Mr. Clarke. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES M. PRENDERGAST. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Yourfull name, Mr. Prendergast? 

A. James M. 

@. And you live where ? 

A. Boston. 

Q. And you are a member of the Park Commission ? 

A’ Yes, sir: 

@. And you were appointed some time during last year? 

A. Ihave been amember since about the first of June, 
last year. 

(). Well 1899:? 

A. Yes. 


@. Then you have not served quite a year as a Commis- 
sioner ? 

“A. No, sir. 

Oo: Now, upon taking your office, Mr. Prendergast, did 
you make any particular inquiry into the condition of the de- 
partment ? 

A. Yes, in a general sort of a way. 

Q. Well,such as you would on assuming a position on 
the directorate of any corporation ? 

A. Yes, I think so, sir. 

@. And you are a director ? 

A. Intwo corporations — the Boston Elevated Railroad 
and the Washington Bank. 

Q. Now, as a result of your investigation, Mr. Prender- 
gast, did you unearth anything that appeared to you to be © 
not right ? 

A. Idid not. 
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(. How much time have you devoted to the business of 
the Park Commissioners since you have beefi a member ? 

A. Well, a great deal. 

@. You attend all the regular meetings ? 

A. Nearly every meeting, and then we had a great many 
conferences at Mr. Stratton’s office and Mr. Pratt’s office be- 
tween the meetings. 

Q. On the subject of the department ? 

A. Yes, and then we have often driven out to Pine 
Bank Sundays. 

(. Now, aside from that general superintendence, have 
you considered at all the details of the department, such as 
would be connected with the superintendence of the depart- 
ment? 

No, not in detail. 
You have met Mr. Pettigrew ? 
es, Sir. 
And you have met all the foremen? 
No, the only foreman I have met is Mr. Shea. I have 
met him two or three times. 

@. Now, since you have been a member of that Commis- 
sion have you received any complaints ? 

A. In what respect? 

Q. Well, anything regarding the administration of the 
Park Department? 

A. Yes, for the last three weeks I have had a great many 
complaints. 

Q. They are like the La Grippe in this season? 

A. From men laid off and claiming favoritism in laying 
them off. 

Q. Well, have you investigated any of those current 
complaints ? 

A.. I have tried to, as far as I could. Of course, I have 
had to investigate through Mr. Pettigrew, and have had his 
assurance that everybody laid off was properly laid off, and 
that the men retained were the most efficient men. 

@. You understand that the general suspension is because 

of lack of funds ? 
A. A lack of funds, entirely. 

Q. .Now, have you encountered any instance of fraud on 
the part of any subordinate in your department? 

A. No, sir; not since I have been a member. 

Q. Well, have you discovered any that occurred when 
you were not a member? 

A. I heard some time ago that Mr. Eichorn, who testified 
here yesterday, delivered mud from Squantum when he had 
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this contract that he spoke about, and I brought it up before 
the members of ‘the Board and asked Mr. Pettigrew, and he 
assured me that it was not so, that the man delivered loam, 
in accordance with his contract. 

Q. Now, in justice to Mr. Eichorn and to Mr. Pettigrew, 
may I ask this: Did you receive your information concern- 
ing the inferior quality of this loam, so-called, from any reli- 
able source ? | 

A. Yes. I forget who it was. I think somebody told 
me over a year ago, and I mentioned it two or three times. 

Q. And you did consider that a question of some im- 
portance ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you accepted as final the opinion or statement 
of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes, sir, and of Mr. Pratt. Mr. Pratt informed me 
also that he had been there a great deal of the time, and he 
didn’t believe the thing could be possible. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t accept Mr. Pratt as an au- 
thority on the quality of loam ? 

A. I would not, no; and I spoke, of course, to Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, because he was the official head. 

Q. Now, do you know, whether or not, your Commission 
received a rental for any shanties upon the park grounds? 

A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. You don’t know about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you have never investigated 
the subject of rentals being due your Board from certain 
people in connection with the rental of shanties ? 

A. Yes, Ihave. There were some old buildings on the 
Charlestown playground, which I think have since been torn 
down, that we received rental for, but other than that I don’t 
remember any. 

@. Then you will say that you don’t recall any instance ~ 
where a shanty has been let, where the rent has not come to 
your Commission, and into which you especially inquired? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, no real estate transactions have taken place in 
your department since you have been on the Board, have they ? 

A. Yes; I think the taking of the Costello land was 
made while I was a member. 

Q. Whether or not, Mr. Prendergast, you took a personal 
view of that land? 

A. Yes, I did. I took about the same position as Mr. 
Stratton did. I was opposed to taking a large quantity, and 
compromised on a small quantity. 
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Q. Well, if you considered it in this way at all, did you 
consider that the smaller quantity was necessary at that time ? 

A. Yes; we thought is was necessary to, have a play- 
eround there of moderate dimensions. 

Q. Did you at that time have any conversation with 
Mayor Quincy in regard to this aside from what Mr. Stratton 
had ? 

A. No. Mr. Stratton was the man who met Mayor 
Quincy most of the time; he was the mouthpiece of the 
Board. 


Q. You had some conversation with Mr. Costello ? 

A. Inever met him but once in my life, I think. 

@. Any conversation with him on this particular land ? 

A. No, never on business at all. 

@. Do you know what Mr. Pratt’s attitude was on that 
taking ? 


A. I think really the same as ours. 

@. Then the Board, as you remember it, thought it not 
altogether proper to take that land? 

A. No, not altogether proper to take the large quantity. 
We thought it proper to take the smaller quantity. 

Q. Now, Mr. Prendergast, is your recollection about the 
same as Mr. Stratton’s — that the original suggestion as to 
taking that land came from the owner? 

A. No, I think not. I think, as I remember it, that the 
suggestion came from Mayor Quincy. 

@. You don’t recall any petitions from the citizens of 
that neighborhood ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. And did it at that time occur to you to inquire at all 
as to the contiguity of other playgrounds ? 

ec NO: 

Q. That didn’t occur to you then. Subsequently you 
discovered there were two or three in practically the im- 
mediate vicinity —that is, within a radius of a mile or 
two miles ? : 

A. Yes. 

@. Can you tell us, Mr. Prendergast, anything especially 
as to the value of that land —I mean the actual value at the 
time ? 

A. No, I don’t remember it now, sir. 

Q. Well, if it had occurred to you at that time, Mr. Pren- 
dergast, you would have been able approximately to tell how 
much the land is assessed for in excess of its valuation, 
wouldn’t you — its actual value, I should say? 

A. I think we had all the actual figures at the time. I 
cannot recall now. 
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Q. Well, as you recall it, that satisfied you? 

A. Yes, sir. I should not have voted for it if it didn’t. 

Q. And the price put upon it by the owner you con- 
sidered greatly in excess — that is, taking the same attitude 
as Mr. Stratton ? 

A. No, I think my objection was to taking the large 
quantity of land — not the price per foot. 

Q. Well, as a member of the Commission you would not 
give what Mr. Costello hopes the jury will give for that 
land — 40 cents a foot? 

A. I think not, sir. 

Q. Have you encountered Professor Sargent much, Mr. 
Prendergast ? 

A. Yes, considerable. 

@. And since you have been on the Board have any of 
the ideas submitted by Professor Sargent been carried out? 

A. Some of them have, and some of them have not. 

Q. Now, do you recall at any time any suggestion made 
by him —- amounting to anything I mean —- that was not car- 
ried out ? : 

A. Yes, there was one suggestion made about the stone 
wall he thought we ought to build, that we didn’t build. 
We were opposed to it. He was very strenuous about it. 

Q. Do you remember the reasons he assigned for build- 
ing that stone wall? 

A. Well, he thought it was proper, where the parks 
abutted on any roads, traffic roads, that there should be a 
definite boundary in the shape of a stone wall, a permanent 
structure, rather than an iron fence that would have to be 
repaired very frequently. 

Q@. Well, since you have been a Commissioner have the 
Olmsteds been employed at all ? 

A. I have never met them at all. 

Q. And you don’t know whether or not they have been 
consulted ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all, Mr. Prendergast. © 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask any questions ? 

(No response. ) 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Is there another gentleman 
of your name, Mr. Prendergast, connected with the Boston — 
Elevated Railway Company? : 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. D. L° Prendergast. 
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E. L.? 

D. L. 

And what are his relations with the railway company ? 
He has charge of all their real estate. 

Have you anything to do with the real estate of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company ? 

A. Nothing, except as a member of the Board of 
Directors — nothing directly. 

(). But there is another gentleman, who happens to have 
the same name as yours, who has special charge of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he is one of the regular employees of the com- 
pany ? 

eagy ey 68, sir. 

@. Ona salary? 

A. Yes, sir; on a salary. 

ae( by the CHAIRMAN. ) Is he your brother, Mr. 
Prendergast? 

A. My cousin. 

@. I want to add just a question. Do you know the 
condition of things down at City Point in relation to that 
new landing that the Park Commissioners built ? 

A. In what respect ? 

Q. The landing that the Park Commissioners built there 
for the use of people there who are not members of any clubs 
or have not private landings of their own. The city has 
built a landing there, a public landing ? | 

A. I don’t remember that it was built for the use of 
individuals. 

Q. It is for the accommodation .of the public. Do you 
know that the Commissioners have given that over to Mr. Bow? 

A. Ido not, no, sir. 

Q. Or, not to Mr. Bow, but to Mr. Sheldon | ? 

A. Well, I don’t recall it. 

Q. And that Mr. Sheldon is ueneane the people ten dol- 
lars a year for the privilege of landing there? 

A. Iam not aware of it, no, sir. 

@. And that he is paying nothing for the privilege him- 
self — you are not aware of it? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. Prendergast. 

Mr. PRENDERGAST. — Mr. Chairman, I should like to say, 

- in reply to a question of Alderman Gerry’s, in regard to that 
article that appeared in the Transcript, that Mr. Stratton in- 
formed me that after the letter was printed he got permission 
from Mayor Hart to furnish the information to the Transcript. 
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Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Well, on that point don’t 
you think, sir, it would have been well for Mr. Stratton to 
have given Mr. Harding’s letter, so that the public could 
have seen what Mr. Harding’s contention was? 

A. Ithink it would. 

Q. Because you see the whole weight of the thing was 
against Mr. Harding, as it appeared in the paper? 

A. I understand that Mr. Stratton consulted the Mayor 
first, before he gave the information, and that the Mayor 
authorized him to do it. 

Q. Of course, if the Mayor authorized him to do it, that 
part was all right. I was not making any contention on the 
point as to who gave the permission, or authorized the publ: . 
cation. I was simply referring to the unfairness in the mat- 
ter, Mr. Harding’s letter not being printed? 

A. I didn’t know that it was to be done until afterwards 
—TI didn’t know of his intention to have it done. 

Q. Of course, people don’t take in everything when only 
one side is presented, in that way, and of course the advan- 
tage is to that side. It seemed to me a very unfair advantage 
that some one took of Mr. Harding, and also of this commit- 
tee of investigation as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. Prendergast. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Mr. Chairman, there is just a statement 
that I desire to make now, and it is suggested by the cross- 
examination of my brother Matthews. When I interrogated 
my brother Stratton yesterday on the subject of that transfer 
of property from the Boston Elevated Railway to the Park 
Commission, and when I mentioned in that connection the 
name of Mr. Prendergast, in connection with the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, I want to state to the committee, and state 
positively, that I did not intend the slightest reflection on 
Mr. Prendergast, for whom I have the highest respect. I 
intended to make no allusion to Mr. Prendergast in connec- 
tion with that deal. I simply want to make that statement, 
in justice to Mr. Prendergast and myself. 

(Mr. Prendergast was excused at this point.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The next witness. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Eichorn. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE H. EICHORN. — Recalled. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) At the close of our examination yes- 
terday, Mr. Eichorn, Mr. Matthews suggested that certain 
books be brought here. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you them here? 

A. Ihave no books to bring. 
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Q. As I left it yesterday, I supposed you had charge of 
your brother’s books. Where may your brother be found 
now? 


A. At 550 Massachusetts avenue. 

Q. Has he an office ? 

A. There, yes, sir. 

Q. 550 Massachusetts avenue ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. May he be found there at the present time, do you 
think ? 


A. I wouldn’t be positive. I think he may. He may 
not be. 

Mr. Lunpy. — May I ask how long this session is to last? 

The CHAIRMAN. — We are to go on this evening. 

(Mr. MAaTTHEws, at this point, conferred with the com- 
mittee, and it was decided that the recess should be taken at 
ten minutes of four.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have the Clerk 
of Committees summon Mr. Albert H. Eichorn to be here 
this evening, with the books of his business. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) That was during, Mr. Eichorn, 
the summer of 1898, was it not, — that Marine Park work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I would lke to have him bring the books 
for 1898, in connection with Marine Park. 

~Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, do youstate, Mr. Eichorn, 
that you had no particularly friendly relations with William 
Kelly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall at any time when you went to lunch 
with him? 

A. I think there were times when he went to lunch with 
us, yes, SII. 

Q. Whom do you mean by “us”? 

A. Iand my brother. 

@. Then you do recall times when Albert H. Eichorn, 
the man delivering loam there, and you, his representative, 

did g° to lunch with this tally boy. 
| We went to lunch at the same place, yes, sir. 
Didn’t go together ? 
Yes, I presume we did. 
Didn’t you or your brother pay for his lunch ? 
No. 
You are positive about that? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you say that you didn’t invite him? 
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A. I won’t say that I never invited him, but I didn’t pay 
_ for the lunch. 

Q. Who else besides you three went there? 

A. That is all Irecall —I and my brother and Mr. Kelly. 

Q. And you recall at this time that the only people you 
remember going to lunch at that particular place, or any 
particular place, were yourself, your brother and this Kelly? 
Is that so? 

A. Yes, that is all I remember of. 

Q. And it merely happened as a coincidence that you and 
your brother and Mr. Kelly went to the same place ? 

A. Oh, no, —the only place you could get any lunch. 

Q. But it is quite possible that other men, laborers there, 
wanted lunch ? 

aL ES: 

_Q. But all you recall going to that place is you three? 
exh G8; 

Q. Now, if this Kelly goes on that witness stand and 
swears that for a period of from four to six weeks you or 
your brother, or both of you, took him daily to a certain place 
in South Boston to lunch, you would say that that was a he? 

A. Ishould deny it. 

@. You would say it is a le? 

A. Ishould deny it. I would say it isn’t so. 

Q. Well, do you say that Kelly did not go from day to 
day with you or your brother, or both of you, to any restau- 
rant to eat? 

A. Yes, sir; Ido say so. 

Q. Well, how many times would you say that Kelly did 
lunch with you? 

A. Well, he may have gone four or five times, all told. 

&). During a period of how long ? 

A. We went there, as I remember it, the 5th of July, and 
I think we were through along in September, the first part 
of September. Iam positive that we went there the 5th or 
6th of July. 

Q. How many times during these visits to the restaurant 
did you sit at the same table with Kelly ? 

A. How many times? 

@. Yes, how many times at the same table ? 

A. I don't remember sitting once at the same table. 

Q. You think you sat at another table ? 

A. I don’t remember sitting with him at the same table 
C 


Q. You would remember it wouldn’t you, if you sat at 
the same table ? 
A. Yes. 


< 
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Q. Then, you want to state that you never sat at the 
same table — is that it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the way I would put it. 

Q. What makes you think he went to the same restau- 
rant with you? 

A. Well, very frequently, or a number of times — per- 
haps four, five, six, seven or eight times — when it would 
come along to noontime he would say, “I haven’t brought 
any lunch with me.” 

Q. To you? 

A. No, to anybody 
you fellows to dinner.” 

Q. You heard this remark made by Kelly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What others did you hear make that remark — that 
they hadn’t brought their lunch with them? 

A. Oh, lots. 

Q. Name them? 

A. Ihave seen Mr. Abbott there when he didn’t have any 
lunch with him. 

Q. Well, did Mr. Abbott go along with you? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Mr. Weidener ? 

_ A. No. He lived handy, and probably went and got his 
dinner at home, at dinner-time. 

@. And, of course, his son would probably do the same 
thing ? 

men 1e8, Sir. 

Q. But you do remember, out of this crowd, that Kelly 
_would remark once in a while that he had forgotten his 
lunch ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And then you would all go along together? 
Not necessarily — go alone. 
‘To some restaurant? 


Q 
A 
Q 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q 
A 
Q 


“and I guess I will go down with 


Did you ever pay the check for him? 
No, sir. 
Ever buy a cigar for him ? 
A. No,sir. I have given him a cigar, but didn’t buy it 


Q. At the restaurant? 

A. No; it might have been at Marine Park. 

Q. Now, if it were said, Mr. Eichorn, that 450 loads of 
loam were credited to you that your firm never delivered, 
you would say that that was a lie ? 

A. Ishould. 

Q. Absolutely ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And if it were said that 450 other loads were credited 
to you that were never delivered, would you say that that 
was an absolute lie? 

Yes, sir. I don’t know as I understand the question. 
You understood the other question? 

Yes, sir. 

And would the same thing apply to the last? 

I wish you would ask that first question again. 

. Well, I will ask you this question, which will answer 
for both. If any witnesses were to state here approximately 
that your firm had been credited with delivering 900 loads 
‘ of loam more than they actually delivered, would you say 
that that was a lie? 

A Y-68, sir. 

@. And you would say also that it was a lie if a man 
declared that you had ever talked with him on the subject of 
giving him credit for loads he had not delivered ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with your brother 
since our hearing yesterday ? 

A. I was with him last night. 

Q. And discussed the matter of the hearing with him? 

A. Not to any extent, no. 

@. To what extent? 

A. To the extent that Mr. Matthews had requested me 
to bring, or have brought, his books and papers here to-day. 

Q. Where did you see your brother? 

A. At the house. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said “If they want me they can summon me, and 
I will come.” ; 

Q@. That was referring to Mr. Matthews ? 

A. ‘To anybody. 

Q. I know, but you bore this suggestion from your 
brother to Mr. Matthews ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 7 

Q. He said he would bring them when summoned ? 
A. Yes, sir; when they were sent for. 

Q. What books did your brother make up? 

A. What books ? | 

Q. Any connected with the business at that place? 
A. I don’t know. . 

Q. Well, how much of the business do you do? 
A. None. 

Q. 

A. 


Does your brother keep a clerk besides you? 
I don’t know. : 
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Whom do you work for now? 
John Eichorn, 73 Kingston street. 
He is your father ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you live with your father? 
No, sir. I live at Jamaica Plain. 
Did you relate to your brother last night some of the 
stions we asked you here yesterday ? 
I did. 
And what comment did he make? 
None whatever. 
Did you relate to him the bicycle incident ? 
I did. 
What comment did he make on that? 
Thought you made a big thing out of it. 
Thought I did? 
Yes. 
Thank your brother. Now, did your brother know 
any hing about the ownership of that bicycle ? 
A. Did he know anything about the ownership of it? 
Q. Yes,—to your knowledge? 
a, No: 
@. Would your brother recall the time that you loaned 
the bicycle ? 
A. I think so. 
Q. Did you tell your brother that Kelly was in your office 
yesterday morning ? 
mee el did. 
@. Did you tell your brother anything beyond what you 
have told us about that visit of Kelly’s ? 
A. Nothing. 
Q. Did you discuss that car ticket? 
A. What is that? 
@. Discuss the money for the car ticket with your 
brother ? 
A. You made no reference to me about money for a car 
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ticket yesterday. 


Q. Iasked you this question — did you telegraph money 
for a car ticket? 
Oh, I beg pardon. I did. 
Was that discussed by your brother to you? 
By him to me? 
By him to me? 
Yes. 
No. 
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Q. I ask you this, did you pay for that ticket out of 
your own money ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Your brother has never been consulted about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is your brother doing any work at present for the 
Park Department ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. When were you connected with your brother’s busi- 
ness last ? 

A. Last summer, at Brookline. 

Q. And that work was not for the Park Department? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not your brother did any 
work for the Park Department last summer? 

A. I don’t know. : 

@. Do you know of your brother furnishing loam to the 
Park Department last summer, loading it on the Back Bay 
Park? 

A. Loading it on the Back Bay Park? 

Q. Or dropping it, delivering it there, whatever you may 
call it? 

He may have delivered some there. 

You think he did? 

I think he did. 

You don’t know it? 

I don’t. 

What makes you think so? 

Because I heard him speak of delivering —I don’t 
know whether it was the Boston park or the park over in 
Cambridge. 

Q. But it was the Back Bay Park? 

A. I don’t know that it was the Back Bay Park. 

Q. Who had charge of your brother’s business last sum- 
mer in the matter of receiving loam? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. What was your position under your brother last 
summer ? 

A. About the only thing I did last summer was out in 
Brookline, getting out gravel. 

Q. Is your brother married ? 
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Q. Are you married ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your brother consults you more or less from day to 
day? 

A. Not necessarily. 
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Q. Not necessarily, but as a matter of fact. 

is INO. 

Q. Well, when you are working for your brother in that 
capacity you have to know something about his general 
business ? 

Ae yy es; sir. 

@. Now, cannot you tell anybody who was working for 
your brother last summer, aside from yourself ? 

A. Yes. Last summer? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, a cousin of mine was working for him. They 

were getting loam from opposite the Mission Church, oppo- 
site Huntington avenue there. 
From whose grounds ? 
I don’t know. 
What is-your cousin’s name ? 
Charles Eichorn. 
Where does he live? 
70 Westminster street. 
And Charles Eichorn acted as a foreman ? 
Yes, sir; he was out there with him. 
Now, anybody else you recall there working ? 
No. 
Charles Eichorn didn’t work at the Back Bay Park 
he, last summer ? 

bon -- NO. 

Q. And you didn’t? 

A. Isaid it was out there where they were getting the 
loam. 

@. Well, isn’tit the business policy of your brother to send 
somebody to any place where loam may be received ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

@. Why were you at Marine Park? 

A. Because we had a contract there. He had a contract 
there and a $5,000 bond on the contract that he would deliver 
the loam, and it was to be put in places designated by the 
foreman. We had stakes there covering the ground that 
was to be covered to the height marked on the stakes, and if 
there was noLody there to see that the teamsters put the 
stuff where it was wanted they would dumpit anywhere and 
everywhere and go off. 

@. You mean to say that part of your contract was to 
deliver loam over the area there at Marine Park ' ? 

wee Yes, sir. 

Q. Plant the loam? 

A. Put it in place. 
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@. And you had to have somebody there ? 

A. Where you have twenty contractors hauling loam to a 
place in the Park Department, they would dump it here or 
there, and it is necessary to have a man there to look after it. 

(Q. At Marine Park, for that reason, it was absolutely 
necessary to have a representative of your brother there? 

A. Yes, sir. There were lots of places in Marine Park 
where it took eight horses to haul three yards of loam and 
put it where they wanted it placed. 

Q. Do you recall any other members of your family 
engaged by your brother in this business ? 
' A. No. I have a brother Freddy, who was over there in 
Marine Park with us part of the time. 

Q. Do you know whether he knew Kelly? 

A. I don’t know — yes, of course, he knew him there, 
saw him there. 

Q. What was this brother Fred doing ? 

A. Doing the same work I was. 

Q. Was it necessary to have two of the Eichorns there 
at that time ? 

A. Well, I think it was; yes, sir. 

@. Did you divide up the work : 

A. Partly; yes, sir. 

@. Then when you testified yesterday that you person- 
ally saw the laying out of all this loam, it was not so? 

A. It was so. 

Q. What was your brother doing when you were super- 
‘intending one load ? 

A. They all came through the one gateway of the park 
to dump. I saw everything that came through there. 

Q. But after that you knew nothing about it? 

A. Where they unloaded the scows they had some dol- 
phins sunk in the beach, and the scows used to be brought 
up on the tide and left there until the tide went out, and then 
they would go and unload them. 

Q. What is a dolphin ? 

A. A couple of sticks stuck in the mud. 

Q. The mark of a boat? 

A. No, sir, to lay the scow to, to prevent it being blown 
ashore. 

Q. All your loam at Marine Park was deposited at some 
spot above the high tide mark? 

A. Yes, I think that was the idea, but it afterwards 
proved that it wasn’t delivered there. wT 

Q. Did it afterwards appear that loam had been de deposited 
in places where it might be washed away ? 

A. It was washed away. 
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Q. How do you know that? 

A. Because I happened to be there about a week or ten 
days after the storm of November, and saw where it was 
washed away. 

Q. Well, to what extent had loam been delivered in this 
spot where the high tide might wash it away — how many 
yards, for instance ? 

A. Well, it was a—of, I should think the distance 
might have been a thousand feet, running feet, you know, 
from Q street over to the bridge that went over to Castle 
Island. 

Q. That is the mass of loam you mean ? 

A. No, that would be the face of the beach along the 
water aa where we delivered the loam. 

Q. Possibly I was wrong in putting it that way. I want 
to know this, how much loam, to the best of your calcula- 
tion, was there left in a place where a high tide or storm 
might remove it? 

A. How much loam had there been left there? Well, I 
should think it was a thousand feet, from Q street over to 
the bridge that went over to Castle Island, and I should 
think it was a hundred feet wide. 

@. I don’t know a great deal about loam —can you tell 
me about how much loam could be put in that place (refer- 
ring to the committee tables, etc.), if it were filled ? 

A. Ten feet long, three feet wide and deep, it would 
have ninety feet in it. It is an easy matter to figure out. 

It isn’t for me. 

It is simply a matter of calculation. 

I want you to calculate how much there was. 

On the beach? 

At the time this loam was missing ? 

On the beach? 

Approximately now, Mr. Eichorn. 

Well, I think there might have been deposited on 
that each, running along there, in the neighborhood of four 
thousand yards — perhaps not over three thousand yards. 

Q. Well, now, you have heard that a certain amount of 
loam disappeared from that place ? 

Yes, sir; I saw it. 

Q. That has been accounted for by a rising of the tide, 
hasn’t it? You have heard, haven’t you, that there was a 
great deal of loam missing from that place at Marine Park, 
the disappearance of which was accounted for by the rising 
of the tide. Isn’t that so? 

A. I haven’t heard that. 
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Q. Well, to your mind, certainly loam was washed away 
by the tide ? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw that. 

Q. You saw it washed away ? 

A. Isaw it after it had been washed away; yes, sir. 

Q. And what impression did the tide make upon the 
bank of loam that remained ? 

A. Well, it evidently had swept right over the whole 
course, from Q street down to the foot of the bridge. 

Q. And took away, perhaps, half the loam? 

A. Well, I think it took more. 

Q. You think it took more than half the loam ? 

A. Ithink so. It may not have. 

Q. You saw the surface of the side of the bank of loam 
remaining, or the layer of loam remaining ? 

A. Saw the surface? 

Q. Yes, the surface,— was it ait where it had 
washed the loam away ? 
Was it irregular ? 
Yes. 
Oh, no, there were deep gullies cut through it. 
Where the tide had washed in? 
Yes, sir; and run through. 
Who had charge of the laying of the loam at that place ? 
Mr. Weidener. 
Foreman at that time? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you see Mr. Weidener at the time the loam was 
being dumped at this particular place? 

A. Yes, sir. He gave us the marks on the bulkhead at 
Q street and the mark on the post of the bridge there, the 
engineer’s mark. 

Q. Then, all that was done there. was done under his 
direction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw Mr. Weidener there a great ae times dur- 
ing the day? 

A. He was there every day. 

Q. Have youseen Mr..Weidener drink while you were 
over there ? 

A. I never saw him drinking anything. 

Q. Do you recall any instance of Mr. Weigel S giving 
flasks of liquor to anybody around there ? 

Ay. Never. 

Q. Do you recall at any time when you gave a flask of 
liquor to anybody ? 

ACR ONOS CRIT: 
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Q. Did you ever see your brother, Albert H. Eichorn, 
give a flask of liquor to anybody ? 2 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, do you recall meeting Mr. Weidener on any 
mornings subsequent to evenings he had passed with your 
brother and yourself ? 

A. What is that? 

Q. (The stenographer repeated the question.) 

A. Henever passed an evening with my brother and myself. 

@. Then neither you nor your brother, so far as you 
know, has ever gone off for a time of any description with 
Mr. Weidener ? 

A. No, sir.. 

@. And you don’t recall your brother Albert giving you 
certain flasks of liquor to give to anybody? 

WA No, sir. 

Q. Did you see any liquor in use while you were there 
on the ground at all ? 

ee Oo. SIT. - 

Q. See any of the employés of the Park wig arhergae 
drunk while you were there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. See any employés of your brother drunk ? 

A. No, sir. I wouldn’t say but a teamster occasionally 
over there had liquor, but nobody else. 

Q. You didn’t see the tally man, Kelly, drunk at any 
time, did you? 

No, sir. 

Never saw him drunk? 

No, sir. 

And never saw Weidener drunk ? 

No, sir. 

And never have seen Weidener at a shanty at Marine 
Park when he was either mi or drunk ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or when, for some reason, he couldn’t attend to his 
duties there ? 

A. No, sir. 

(A conference took place at this point between counsel 
and committee.) 
~ Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You will be here, Mr. Eichorn, 
at half-past seven this evening ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those loam books will be here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Matthews, the committee is de- 
sirous of proceeding with this investigation as rapidly as 
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possible. How much will we be put back by Mr. Petti- 
erew’s being sick?, Of course, we are very sorry that he is 
sick. 

Mr. MAtrtHEws. —I don’t know. I have not seen him. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I understand that an agreement has 
been made, according to the courtesy and custom existing 
between lawyers, that no witnesses can be put on affecting 
Mr. Pettigrew until he is present. Is that right? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, wouldn’t it be well for Mr. Pet- 
tigrew to send a doctor’s certificate here? How much stand- 
ing would it have if witnesses were put on right along, even 
although Mr. Pettigrew is not here? 

Mr. Matrruews. — The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is that 
Iam wholly unfamiliar with matters concerning Mr. Petti- 
grew. I have had no private conversation with Mr, Petti- 
grew at all since I was retained, and, of course, that would 
put me at a disadvantage. I simply refer to the testimony 
affecting Mr. Pettigrew, that is all. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I would say, if I may break 
in, that I think a doctor’s certificate is entirely unnecessary. 
My brother Matthews is more or less an authority, and I 
think what he says on that matter goes far enough. ~Of 
course, it is a rule of law that a man is not to be tried when 
he is not present. Of course, as I say, I have a great deal of 
testimony that affects Mr. Pettigrew, and I should not care 
to put it on, unless he is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I was going to say, what effect would 
it have? Couldn’t Mr. Pettigrew read it in the proceedings ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — But, beyond that, as Mr. Matthews has 
suggested, in order to properly conduct the defence for Mr. 
Pettigrew he should have Mr. Pettigrew here. Mr. Matthews 
would be handicapped if Mr. Pettigrew were not here. 
There would be certain information that Mr. Pettigrew 
would have, for instance, that he cannot possibly get without. 
Mr. Pettigrew. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of course, there are witnesses who can 
be put on the stand while Mr. Pettigrew is not here? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I suppose brother Matthews would 
agree to this, that witnesses as to the waste of loam and the 
wanton destruction of trees might go on, and their testimony 
might go in on eo points as affecting My. Pettigrew gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Marrurws. — Go right along with that; yes, sir. 
But I referred only to anything affecting } Mr. Pettigrew per- 


sonally. 
A recess was taken at 3.53 P.M. to 7.80 P.M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


‘The hearing was resumed at 7.80 o’clock, P.M., Chairman 
NorRRIs presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order. ‘The hearing will now be resumed, and counsel will 
~proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ALBERT H. EICHORN. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Eichorn ? 
Albert H. Eichorn. 

And you live where? 

000 Massachusetts avenue. 

And your business is that of contractor? 

Yes, sir. 

And that business takes in general contracting ? 
Well, road building, and supplying gravel and ma- 
terial, ete. 

Q. N ow, Mr. Eichorn, you remember that you were 
engaged in supplying loam to the Park Department of the 
city of Boston during 1898? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that you delivered some 18,000 yards at Marine 
Park ? 

A> Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, while you were supplying that loam at Marine 
Park, you had in your service your brother, I believe ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, Eugene H. Eichorn ? 

Y6s, sir. 

Did you have anybody else working for you? 

My brother, Fred. 

‘Was he working at Marine Park ? 

At the same time? — yes, sir. 

Now, did you have any other employees at that time ? 
No, sir; I didn’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I would like to correct a statement 
here. The report of the Park Commission gives the amount 
of loam delivered at Marine Park as 19,300 cubic yards. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I shall use that in argument later. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy ) But, as you understood it, you 
were to supply 18,000 cubic yards ? 

eo MY contract called for 18,000 cubic yards. 

Q. Now, how much of the time during the time that con- 
tract was in force, did you spend at Marine Park ? 
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A. Well, after I was awarded the contract —I was the 
lowest bidder, of course — that was, I think, some time in 
May — when this contract was let out there, I was busy at 


~~ other work at the time, and I didn’t want to do much over 


in Marine Park until I could give it my own attention; so I 
let things go along kind of slowly until the 5th of July. 
From the 5th of July I was constantly on that job until it 
was completed — in six weeks it was completed. 

(. On what date was your first load delivered at Marine 
Park ? 

A. I can show you (examining books). Well, I can’t 
tell you exactly the date. 

(Q. Well, just about. 

A. Just about —I think it was along about the 12th of 
June. | 

Q. The 12th of June? 

Noe Yes. sik ; 

(. And you personally took no active interest in the con- 
tract until about the 5th of July? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say the reason for that was what ? 

A. Iwas working on other work that required my atten- 
tion. 

Q. But really the work of your firm— or, rather, your 
work — started in early in June? 

A. On the Sth of July I put my personal attention 
over it. 

Q. But, I mean, your contract for supplying loam started 
when ? 

A. Fairly early in June. | 

Q. Now, what would your loads average per day? How 
many loads per day? 

A. Prior to the 5th of July ? 

Q. At any time after you started, until you completed 
your contract ? 

A. Let me see. I can tell you exactly what they 
amounted to (examining memoranda). On the 5th of July 
there were thirty loads delivered ; on the 6th of July there 
were eighty-six loads — 

Q. Pardon me, right there —you started to supply loads 
of loam at Marine Park before the 5th of July? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, why do you start with the fifth of July to give 
me the account ? 

A. Well, I will start on the Ist of July. 

Q. No; start before that. You started in June to supply 
loam. Why not start in June? 
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A. I can give you what I hauled in June. 
Q. Well, that is what I want to get at. I want to begin 
at the beginning. 
A. The reason I started with the 5th of July was be- 
cause up to the 5th of July material was measured in bulk. 
@. What do you mean by that? 
A. It was dumped in separate piles, and then measured 
there. 
After it had arrived on the ground ? 
A. After it had arrived on the ground. 
@. And who measured it then? 
A. Mr. Weidener. 
@. The foreman of the Park Department? 
A. Yes, sir; and after the 5th of July — 
Q 
A 
Q 
aN 


PO 


You measured it yourself ? 

No, I never had a rule in my hand. 

I mean, your representative measured it? 

After the fifth of July every load was measured as it 
went on the job, and checks were issued. 

Q. Weren’t the checks issued before that time ? 

A. ONS. 

Q. Not before the 5th of July? 

A. No; it was delivered in bulk, and one ticket issued 
for everything that was delivered up to the 5th of July. 

Q. Can you give the reason for this exact system starting 
on the 5th of July? What made the change? 

A. I wasn’t over on the job much, and I didn’t put in 
much loam there; and there was some misunderstanding 
about the way the material was to be measured, and I wouldn’t 
go ahead until I had it definitely settled. 

@. I understand; but you are only one party to that con- 
tract. ‘The Park Commission is the other party. Did you 
or the representatives of the Park Commission say how that 
loam should be measured ? 

A. The representative of the Park Commission said how 
it should be measured. 

Q. Now, I ask you what caused this change in the system 
of measuring from June to July ? 

A. Well, we had no checks before that, and the job hadn’t 
‘teen started until the 5th of July. | 
But you say you started about the Ist of June? 

I didn’t say the first of June. 

Well the early part of June? 

Yes, sir. 

Surely as early as the 10th of June? 

I don’t know the exact date, but I think not. 
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Q. Well, by the 15th? 

ALi oVes, 

Q. Or at any rate, by the 20th of June ? 

A. Yes. Here (examining book) is how much loam was 
put in before the 5th — 21,265 cubic feet put in before the 
5th of July. 

Q. Have you the record which shows in just how large 
loads that was deposited there? 

A. Well, the loads vary. 

Q. Well, I mean how many loads? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, tell us, beginning the first day you delivered 
loads until the 5th of July, how was that delivered ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That was 21,000 and what? 

The Witnxss. — 21,265 cubic feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) 21,000? : 

A. 21,265 cubic feet. There were 204 loads delivered 
prior to the 5th of July? 

Q. Yes, now to take it in bulk from the 5th of July 
until the time you stopped, how many loads were delivered ? 

A. From the 5th of July until the 50th of July there 
were 2,564 loads, and from the first of August until the 29th 
of August there were 1,057 loads. 

Q. Then you averaged from that how many, —- from the 
oth of July until you closed up your business, how many 
loads did you average per day ? 

A. On July 5 I put in 380 loads; on July 6 I put in 86 
loads; on the 7th I put in 85 loads; on July 8 -I put in 107 
loads ; on July 9 I put in 63 loads; on July 11 I put in 98 
loads; on July 12 I put in 101 loads; on July 13 I put in 
23 loads; on July 14 I put in 157 loads; on July 15 I put 
in 184 loads; on July 16 I put in 156 loads; on July 18 I 
put in 128 loads; on July 19 I put in 105 loads; on July 20 
I put in 141 loads; on July 21 I put in 111 loads; on July 
22 I put in 144 loads; on July 23 I put in 136 loads; on 
July 25 I put in 138 loads; on July 27 I put in 200 loads ; 
on July 28 I put in 203 loads; on July 29 I put in 186 
loads ; on July 30 I put in 32 loads; on August 1 I put in 
36 loads; on August 2 I put in 47 loads — 

Q. That is enough, I think, to form an average. I don’t 
want you to go through it to the latter part of August, day 
by day. Why did the loads vary from day to day? 

A. Well, that depended upon the teamsters. 

Q. Yes, I know; but the teamsters were under your 
direction, weren’t they ? ees 

A. Notas to the amount of work they had to do. They 
got paid for what they delivered. 
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Q. That is, all you had to do with the loam was owing 
to the fact that you got some option over a certain loam pit 
— isn’t that so? 

A. No; I don’t know as that is so. 

Q. You didn’t control the teamsters ? 

we (NO. 

Q. Well, what did you do in the matter of supplying 
loam? 

A. Iwas the lowest bidder, and I got this contract. I 
was the lowest bidder by $1,800. . 

Q. Well, supposing you got the contract properly. I 
haven’t raised that question at all. What did you do as to 
the delivering of the loam? 

A. Before I bid on the contract, I went and saw where I 
could get my material. At that time I intended to take the 
material from North Weymouth, but after I got into the con- 
tract I found that other people were bidding on the job also, 
that they were going to bid on it, and I then looked around 
and found that I could get it from Squantum. I made an 
agreement with Mr. Titus at Squantum for the 18,000 yards, 
if I wanted it; and I bought 5,000 outright. It was my in- 
tention at the time to bring it entirely by lighter, but, as it 
happened, teamsters had nothing to do to any extent, and 
they were men who had worked for me before on different 
jobs, and they said they would try to draw it to see if they 
could make it pay. They went to work and worked hard, 
and made a small day’s pay. 

Q. How much below the regular rates did you get the 
teamsters ? 

A. Well, if they only hauled one yard they got paid for 
one yard. ‘They had to work for so much a yard delivered 
on the job, and they had to take the park engineer’s measure- 
ments. 

@. How many yards would they have to deliver before 
they got an ordinary day’s pay for a teamster ? 

A. Well, they varied —some teams had on three yards, 
some less than three yards, and some had on more than three 

ards. 
@. But how many yards would constitute a day’s pay for 
an ordinary teamster — one of those teamsters ? 

A. Well, he ought at least, to pay for his loam and 
everything, he ought to haul over seven yards. 

Q. Well, thus far you haven’t got anybody who hauled 
over three yards. 

A. Yes—to the load, I said. They made two loads. 
Some teams hauled four yards to the load. One four-horse 
team hauled eight yards to the load. 
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Q. Who did your teaming? ) 7 
A. (Examining book.) T. W. Manning, William Gill, 
J. F. Elkins, J. Donovan, Jeremiah McCarthy, James Hol- 
lerand, Mark H. Lynch, M. Meany, John McCarthy, Daniel 
Noonan, J. J. Sullivan, M. J. Kelley, Cavanagh, J. Hol- 
larand, John F. Cummins, J. McCarthy, P. Conroy, J.J. 
Kelley, Maurice Buttimer, O’Brien, Timothy Lynch, T. E. 
Hudson, John J. Lyons, Richard Falvey, P. J. Sullivan, J. 
J. Kelley, P. F. Donovan, Robert Duncan, Charles Jacobs, 

Flannigan Bros., Martin Gill — 

@. About how many more? 

A. Oh, I suppose there are 15 or 20 more. 

Q. Who was this William J. Kelley that did teaming for 
you? 

A. I couldn’t say, only he is a teamster — and here is his 
receipt for what he teamed. (Pointing to receipts.) 

Q. For whom did this William J. Kelley work? 

A. I believe he worked for himself. I believe he is a 
contractor himself — had a few teams. 

@. Do you mean to say that you did business with 30 or 
40 contractors upon this job? 
Ves; sits y 
30 or 40 teamsters ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know a man named Meany? 
Mike Meany ? 
Yes. 
I know a man named Mike Meany, in South Boston. 
What does he do? | 
He has done lots of teaming for me. He did teaming 
on the subway. 

Q. Did he do teaming at Marine Park? 

A. Yes, sir; quite considerable. 

Q. And his name is among those that you were about to 
mention ? 

A. Yes, sir; M. Meany. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. Meany ever cashed 
any checks for loam at the Park Department? 

A. Cashed checks for loam at the Park Department! 
How could he ? 

Q. I don’t know how he could —I simply ask you that 
question. 

A. No; I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it would be possible for 
him to cash any checks for loam at the Park Department? 

A. No, I don’t think it would. 
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@. Do you know whether or not Mr. Meany ever sup- 
plied loam, or was supposed to supply loam, there at Marine 
Park? 

A. Well, he supplied me with 1,175 yards. 

@. But, aside from you, do you know whether he ever 
supplied anything for the Park Department? 

A. I don’t know anything outside of what he worked 
for me. 

@. Now, take Mr. Meany, for instance; when he deliv- 
ered say, five yards of loam, he received a receipt — from 
whom? 

A. If Mr. Meany brought a load of loam for me to Ma- 
rine Park, before it went into the park it was measured by 
the park people. 

@. Yes; and how did his receipt read ? 

A. It was made out in cubic feet and tenths of a cubic 
foot; and his load was taken and dumped where it was di- 
rected, and when his empty came out he received his ticket. 

Q. From whom — Mr. Weidener? 

A. Mr. Weidener or Mr. Abbott. 

Q. Or Mr. Abbott or one of their boys ‘ 24; 

A. Idon’t think the boys had anything to do with the 
checks. 

@. You don’t know whether they did or not? 

A. I don’t think so. 

@. But you couldn’t say positively that they never had? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You weren’t there constantly enough to know? 

A. Iwas six weeks on the job, from the 6th of July 
until nearly its completion, as much as I could every day. 

@. You never saw anybody but Mr. Weidener and Mr. 
Abbott give a check? 

A. Make out-a check ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No; I never saw anybody but them. 

Q. Now, when Mr. Meany gets his receipts for loam he 
has delivered, how does that receipt run ? 

A. He collects those receipts until the first of the month. 

Q. Well, I know; but what is the form? Do they run 
to Meany ? 

A. No; they run payable to Albert H. Eichorn. That 
is the way the tickets were made out on that job. They 
couldn’t collect a cent on those checks. They had to get 
that money from me. 

Q. Were there any other contractors supplying loam at 
the time you were ? 

A. No, sir; not on that job. 
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Q. You had the entire job? 

A. Yes, sir — that is, up to 18,000 yards. If they have 
done anything since I supplied the loam, I don’t know. 

Q. Well, I asked your brother this, and he didn’t seem 
to know, and so I will ask you now. Do you remember at 
any time while you were supplying loam there that the 
Park Department failed to credit you with a certain amount 
of loam that you had actually delivered ? 

Failed to credit me? 

Yes. 

No. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Well, supposing you had delivered 10 yards of loam ? 
Yes, sir. 

And it appeared on Mr. Pettigrew’s books that you 
had only delivered 5 yards of loam — you would be entitled 
to 5 yards of loam more than you had been credited with? 

AS mes. 

(. Now, take it on a larger scale. Do you remember 
raising the question that you had not been credited with 3,000 
yards of loam that you had delivered ? 

A. (Laughing.) No, I don’t. 

Q. What is so laughable about that ? 

A. Well, the idea of 3,000 loads of loam that I hadn’t 
delivered ? 

Q. The idea of the Park Department being 3,000 yards 
ahead of you — was that so funny? 

A. I don’t think the Park Department does business that 
way. 

Q. No, I should rather suppose it would be the other way. 
Do you remember any difficulty being raised at all about the 
number of loads delivered ? 

A. No, I don’t. The Park Department paid me in three 
instalments. ‘The first was 12,000 yards. That is what I 
called for on the 1st of July —I mean the 1st of August. 

Q. Ata dollar a yard? 

A. Yes,a dollar a yard. I had put in more loam than 
that. I think I had put in about almost 15,000 yards. 
When I had the job completed they paid me the remainder ? 

Ose Well, ae you didn’t get any more than you 
were entitled to? 

A. Iam 31 yards behind, according to my measurement. 

@. At the present time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how far did you get in prosecuting that claim? 

Age ell L thought it was so small on as big a job as 
that that it wasn’t worth while to go up and add all the frac- 
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tions. It was worth more to go and add up all the fractions 
than the $31 was worth. 

Q. Yes, I should imagine that is so. Now, with whom 
did you deal directly in the Park Department in delivering 
the loam ? 

A. Over there at Marine Park? 

@. Well, who was the actual representative of the Park 
Department — whether it was Marine Park or anywhere else? 

A. Mr. Weidener, I think, is the man who had everything 
in charge there. 

@. He was the foreman of the Park EAs ste at South 
Boston ? 

- A. So I understood it. 

Q. Who else was there? 

A. Then, there was a man there by the name of Abbott. 
He was under Mr. Weidener. 


There is the quartette. Was there anybody else? 
There were two or three men in where the teams 
were dumping, seeing that the material was dumped in a 
satisfactory place. 
@. But the four men who are of interest to us now are 

Weidener, Weidener’s son, Kelly and Abbott ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you first meet Mr. Weidener ? 

A. When did I first meet Mr. Weidener? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I guess the first time was the 5th of July, that I ever 
met him. 

Q. That is, after you had been teaming material for some 
time ? 

is. ¥ C8. 

Q. And the first time you came upon the job yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you become at all familiar with Mr. Weidener ? 

eeeNO, sir; | didn’t. 

@. Did you spend much time during the day there ? 

A. I got on the job at 7 o’clock in the morning, often- 
times, and was often there until 9 o’clock at night. 

@. Where were you? 

A. Around on the grounds. 

Q. Well, there is ashanty there, isn’t there? 

A. Yes; but we had so much to do outside. 


Q. And then there was Weidener’s son? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And there was young Kelly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). 

A. 
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Q. But there were times when you had nothing to do 
outside ? ‘ 

A. Yes, sometimes during the middle of the day. 

(. You remember this Kelly, don’t you? 

Bei Cs: 

Q. When did you see him last? 

A. I saw him to-day the first time I see him since I 
came away. 

Q. You saw him to-day ? 

A. Isee him right over there now. 

Q. And your brother saw him yesterday ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your brother told you all about his interview 
yesterday, didn’t he? 

A. He told me he had seen him. 

Q. Why hesitate about that? He told you what was 
said ? 

A. Ididn’t take much notice of him. 

Q. But your brother told you what he had to say to 
Kelly yesterday, didn’t he? 

A. What my brother had to say to Kelly yesterday ? 

@. Yes; what your brother had to say to Kelly yester- 
day ? 

a I don’t remember. 

@. You don’t remember whether or not your brother told 
you what he said to Kelly yesterday ? 


A. -No. 
@. You don’t? 
Noe . 


(. Do.you remember what your brother said Kelly said 
to him yesterday ? 


Pate eNO 

Q. Your memory begins to be defective, doesn’t it ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. About young Kelly? 

A. Not about him particularly. 

Q. But you know that Kelly saw your brother yester- 
day ? 

iw Yes, sir. 


Q. And you mean to say that you cannot remember what 
your brother told him yesterday ? 
Yes. I don’t know as he told me. 
You knew Kelly pretty well? 
I saw him for six weeks on the job. 
You knew him pretty well? 
Well, fairly. 
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Q. Ever take him to lunch with you? 

A. I believe I went to lunch with him once or twice, be 
cause he didn’t have his dinner with him. 

Q. That is the reason your brother assigns. How many 
times did you go to lunch with him? 

_ I shouldn’t say more than twice. 

Did your brother ask him to go to lunch, or you? 

My two brothers went with me every day. 

And with whom did Kelly go to lunch? 

Generally went by himself, or brought it with hin. 

He didn’t bring his lunch over to the restaurant ? 

Bring his lunch over to the restaurant ? 

Yes ? 

No. He and the little Weidener boy used to have 
their lunch together out in the grounds. 

Q. Oh, yes; but that is not what I am talking about. 
The times that Iam asking you about are those when he 
went to the restaurant ? 

A. Yes; I think he went once or twice. 

Q. Did you ever pay for his lunch? 

A. Yes, I think I did. I always paid for the three 
lunches. 

@. Then, when your brother said that neither you nor he 
paid for this lunch, he was mistaken ? 

A. I think I paid for it myself. 

@. And you are quite sure that you paid some days for 

Kelly’s lunch? 

A. Iam not positive. 

-Q. Do you remember whether or not Kelly ate at the 
same table with you? 

A. He ate with me. 

Q. Then, when he said he never ate at the same table 
with you, he is mistaken ? 

-Mr. MatrHews.— Pardon me for interrupting, but I 
think you do not recollect his brother’s, Mr. Eichorn’s, testi- 
mony. He said that the Kelly boy didn’t eat with him. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I simply asked him whether if his brother 
said they didn’t eat at the same table, his brother is mis- 
taken. If his brother did, he is mistaken, one or the other. 

The Witness. — I say that he ate with me the two times 
he was there. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I will withdraw that if my brother 
insists, but the stenographic report will show just what it is. 

Q. Did the Kelly boy there eat at the same table with 

ou? 

A. Ithink so; yes. The two times that he came with 
me, he ate with me. 
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Q. Youare not positive whether it was twice or three 
or four times? 

A. Well, it wasn’t more than three times, and I don’t be- 
lieve it was twice. 

Q. It might have been ten? 

A. No; it wasn’t. I remember how many times I had 


him. 
Q. How many times did you have him? 
A. .Not more than twice. 
(). You said three times? 
A. Well, possibly it was. 
Q. Do you remember whether anybody sat with you be- 


side your brother and Kelly ? 

A. No, I think not. The restaurant was full noe 
in our party. 

Q. Now, naturally, when at lunch with Mr. ey and 
your brother you indulged in some conversation ? 7 

Pees. 

@. Do you remember ever taking with him upon the sub- 
ject of loam? 

A. No; saw too much of it— was sick of it. 

Q. Of loam? 

A. Yes, — glad to talk of something else. 

(. Can you remember any other subjects that you dis- 
cussed with Mr. Kelly? 

A. I might have passed some remark about what we 
were eating — whether it was good stuff, or whether it was 
bad, or whether I was tired, or something like that . 
(laughter). 

@. But it is quite possible yous discussed the matter af | 
loam ? 

gy OMe? 

Q. Didn’t you ever discuss the matter of the job? 

A. No; I don’t think so. 

Q. Not even casually ? 3 

A. No; because I wouldn’t talk in confidence with any 
man who had anything to do with the measuring. 

Q. How do you know you didn’t ? 

A. Because I make it a point not to. 

Q. Why did you make it a point not to talk with the 
mep who did the measuring ? 

That is my principle of doing work. 

Why shouldn’t you talk about it ? 

I don’t. 

Why do you make it a matter of pn not 6 i 
I don’t know why. 
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- Q. But you didn’t, as a matter of principle, talk about 
this? ... . 

*A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have no cause to assign for that principle ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you know your brother had a bicycle ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, did you ever hear that the Kelly boy had _ his 


bicycle ? 

A. Saw him bring it over to Marine Park. 

Q. Well, you did know it before yesterday ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. And you did know before yesterday that your brother 
gave a bicycle to Kelly, did you? 

A. No, I don’t know that he ever gave it to Kelly. 

Q. Now, you knew that Kelly got a bicycle from your 
brother ? 

A. I know he had an old bicycle out to his place, and 
that Kelly brought it over to Marine Park. It was in poor 
condition, and he had to have it fixed up, and I don’t know 
whether he ever gave it to him or not. 

@. You know you are repeating the testimony that your 
brother gave here ‘yesterday ? 

A. Itmay be. I presume it is about the same thing. 

Q. Why do you go to the extent that your brother had 
a bicycle, and that it was in bad Eneedon and had to be 
repaired ? 

A. Because thatis the PanEE OT of affairs. That is what 
it was. 

Q. Well, I ask you a simple question — did you know 
your brother gave a bicycle to Kelly? 

A. Gave it to him? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I don’t know that he gave it to him. 

~Q. Well, did you know that a bicycle passed from your 
brother to Kelly? 

A. I couldn’t say. I saw Kelly have the bicycle over 
there. 

@. Then, you don’t know that your brother ever had a 
bicycle, or that Kelly ever had a bicycle that belonged to 
your brother at one time? 

A. Icouldn’t say it was the same bicycle. I heard some 
talk about it at the time. 

Q. Then, answer my question and say that you didn’t 
know that your brother ever gave him a bicycle ? 

A. I cannot say. I don’t know. I saw a bicycle over 
there. 
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Q. Well, but he might get a biey cle from a thousand dif- 
ferent firms ? 

A. Well, I remember some talk, I believe, that it did 
belong to my brother. 

Q. Well, now you understand, Mr. Eichorn, that I don’t 
want any explanations proffered at all. I simply want your 
answer to my question; and the simple question which I asked 
you was: “Do you know your brother gave a bicycle to 
Kelly?” If you don’t know that, just say so. 

A. I think I heard of it after it happened. 

Q. You know that I don’t care.to have you give the 
testimony your brother gave yesterday. 


AR SNe: 

Q. Did you know that your brother ever gave any money 
to Kelly ? 

ue No: 

@. Can you recollect yourself ever giving money to 
Kelly ? 


A. No. I can tell you I never did. 

@. Do you recall that Kelly ever asked you for any 
money ? 

No, I don’t. * : 
Have you an account at Macullar & Parker’s? 
I haven't. 
Do you ever bie g any clothes there ? 
Not to my recollection. 
Well, you would remember it, if you did? 
I don’t think I ever did. 
Did you ever make a proposition to him to the effect 
that you would get him a suit of hes there ? | 
No. 

Q. Do you remember ever proposing to get him a suit of 
clothes anywhere ? 

A. No, I don’t remember it. . 

Q. Have you ever seen Mr. Weidener take any liquor? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

Q. Have you ever seen him when he was suffering from 
the effects of liquor? 

A. No, he never did while I was on the job. 

@. Well, you don’t know that he didn’t ? 

A. Well, I saw him every day. 

@. You are not offering that as an expert? 

A. Isaw him every day, and he was attending to his 
business — jumping up and down on the carts, and measuring 
every cart that came in; so that he could not have been 
under the influence of liquor. 
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Q. Mr. Weidener didn’t measure every bit of loam that 
came in ? 

A. Idon’t know whether he did or not, but he was all 
over the job. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Abbott do some work there ? 

yee eS. 

Q. And the two men didn’t measure one cart ? 

A. Well, you must remember that sometimes there were 
many carts coming in there. 

@. And consequently Mr. Weidener didn’t measure 
every cart ? 

A. I don’t say that he did measure every cart. 

Q. Then the work was divided between Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Weidener? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Now, we will save time if you will answer these ques- 
tions directly, Mr. Eichorn. As we understand it now, Mr. 
Weidener and Mr. Abbott divided this work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

0 Now, I will ask you this question : Have you ever 
seen Mr. Abbott drunk ? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. 

@. Have you ever seen him under the influence of liquor 
at all? 

A. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. Have you ever supplied him with liquor? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. I don’t use liquor myself, and so 
it isn’t likely that I should supply it to any of them. 

Q. ILIasked you if you gave him any lquor? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then, if anybody said you had supplied liquor to any 
man upon those Paes that would be false ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have never seen anybody, from the superintend- 
ent down, in the employ of the Park Department, with liquor 
in their possession ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you swear that? 

An Yes; sir. 

@. You don’t recall taking Abbott off with you on a 
Saturday afternoon early ? 

A. I don’t believe | ever spoke five minutes to the man 
while I was on the job. 

(. Do you remember whether or not your brother did : ? 

A. No; I don’t know anything about it. 
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Q. Have you in your possession any checks for loam that 
you have never cashed ? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. Every check that I ever received 
for loam — 

Q. You have got your money for ? 

A. (Continuing) — has been returned to the Park De- 
partment, and they have a stub corresponding to the check 
they issued to me. If any checks were lost— and I don’t 
think there were — they are not in my possession. 

Q. Well, naturally not, if they were lost. 

A. No; but if I had a check, I should turn it into the 
Park Department and get my money for it. I could get no 
money without the check. 

Q. I understand that; but if you had 100 or 200 super- 
fluous checks, it would be advisable to keep them at home, 
and not present them to the Park Commission? 

A. No, because I could get the money for them. 

Q. Not if they were surplus checks ? 

A. They don’t give surplus checks. 

Q. But if you had checks in a superfluity — 

A. How could I get them? 

Q. That is a matter that I propose to inquire into ste I 
presume I shall depend upon you for some information as to 
how you might get them. Supposing you had checks that 
wouldn’t tally with the Park Department’s books — those 
checks would be kept at home, wouldn’t they ? 

A. Inever had any checks of that kind. 

@. And you haven’t any checks in your possession now ? 

A. No, not a check. 

Q. And all you had at Marine Park was for delivering 
what your contract called for? 

A. That is all, sir. 

Q. 18,000 cubic yards ? 

A. 18,000 cubic yards. 

@. Do you remember giving this Kelly boy any money 
at the time to go to New York? 

A. No, I never gave him a cent as long as he lived. 

@. Anddo you remember authorizing your brother to 
give him any money to go to New York? 

A. I never authorized my brother to give him any 
money. 

Q. Do you know any reason why your brother should | 
advance him money to go to New York and stay away from 
Boston ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Do you know any reason why your brother should 
-give a bicycle to this Kelly? 
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A. No, I don’t—other than that the other boy had a 
_bicycle, and he had this old one. 

Q. But there are numerous boys in Boston who don’t 
have bicycles, and he doesn’t make a practice of giving | 
bicycles to boys, does he? 

A. I don’t know of any reason. 

Q. And you don’t know of any reason why, if he loaned 
it to him, he shouldn’t get it back ? 

A. -No, I don’t. 

@. Do you know of any reason why your brother should 
telegraph a fare from New York to Boston to this Kelley in 
New York? | 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

@. Do you remember your brother ever mentioning the 
fact to you that he did telegraph the fare? 

A. He mentioned it at the time. 

Q. At the time? 

A. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Q. He told you at the time, of course, that he supposed 
it was going to some commercial traveller named Kelly ? 


A. — Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know the Kelly he refers to? 
A. No; I don't. 

Q. Never heard of him before that time? 
ee. Ch. sves, 

Q. Ithought you didn’t know him ? 


A. I knew that there was a boy by that name, when he 
went to Boston College. 
Q. That is, the commercial traveller ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is, you didn’t know him at all? 
A. No,sir. 


Q. You just heard of a boy named Kelly who had gone 
to Boston College ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did you hear about Kelly calling upon your 
brother yesterday ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did your brother tell you he had offered Kelly $5 ? 
He didn’t. 
Did he tell you he didn’t offer him $5? 
He had no reason to offer him money. 
But did he tell you that he didn’t offer him $5 ? 
He said nothing about offering him money. 
. That goes a little beyond my question, and I am much 
obliged for it. Did your brother tell you that I had asked 
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him here before this committee whether he had offered 
him $5 ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. And, from that, you came here prepared to know that 
he didn’t offer him $5? 

A. No, I am not prepared to know it. He told me you. 
asked him that question, and that he was very much sur- 
prised that you should ask him such a question. 

Q. Now, if I may see this book, Mr. Eichorn. (Hxamin- 
ing book.) What is this ? 

A. That is some notes in here as to who were hired to 
haul loam. I have them all; you see them right here. It is 
a kind of synopsis of the job at Marine Park. 

Q. That is Marine Park, exclusively ? 

Aj: Yes, sir. 

@. Isee here * A. H. Eichorn.”’ 

A. Yes, sir. That is what I delivered myself, and that ° 
was put in before the 5th of July. After that I delivered 
nothing myself. 

@. And here are the names of Manning, Gill and Dono- 
van. Now, I have questioned you about Mr. Meany, 
haven’t I? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you say it wouldn’t be possible for him to hold 
any checks payable to him personally ? 

No, sir. 

Q. If I don’t make that clear, you know what I mean? 

A. Every check was made payable to me, and had to go 
through my hands. 
~ Q. Now, Mr. Eichorn, what other work have you done 
for the Park Department, to digress a moment, in the last 
three years ? 

A. I have worked at Charlestown Heights and on the 
work done at the North End Park. 

Q. Now, take the North End Park — what did you do 
there ? | 

A. I furnished loam there, cinders and filling. 

@. You furnished loam, filling and what else? 

A. Cinders. 

Q. Do you know for what purpose they used the filling 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir; to raise the grade of the ball ground. 

(. Did they use it properly as filling? 

Asta estsnr, 

(. And the cinders I presume they used as cinders? 

A. Right on top of the filling, as surfacing. 
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@. And the loam was used as loam? 

A. In loam spaces; yes, sir. 

@. Everything was arranged there, so far as you could 
see, according to the ordinary custom ? 

A. Well, I had nothing to arrange. They had a regular 
plan there. 

Q. Of course; but I simply ask you from your personal 
observation ? 
Yes, sir. 
@. The filling went as it should go? 
ayes, Sir. 
(). How much loam did you deliver there? 
A. Iam not prepared to tell you that. 
Q 
A 
1 


ee 


I only asked you approximately. . 
- Well, I don’t know approximately. I may have put 
,000 yards, and I may have put in more or less. 
@. Did you bid for the contract? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Were you the lowest bidder ? 
A. Yes, sir. The next bidder to me was $1.25, and I 
oe it in for $1. 
Have you ever sold loam for less than $1 at any time? 
Yes, sir. 
How much less ? 
662 cents. 
Have you ever sold it for less than that? 
No, sir. 
How much were you selling filling for at the North 
End Park ? 
A. Forty cents a double load. 
Q. What does that mean that you were selling loam for — 
$1 a single load ? 
A. A double load of filling is 14+ yards, — 40 feet. 
Q. Then, you were selling 14 yards of filling for 40 
cents ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you were selling loam fora dollar a yard ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
-Q. So that if loam were used for filling, there would be a 
loss of over 60 cents ? 
Yes. 
There is no question about that? 
If loam were used for filling ? 
Yes ? 
es. 
No question about that? 
Yes. 
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Q. Now, where did you buy that loam which you de- 
livered at the North End Park? 

A. I bought it from the Ten-hill Farm. 

@. Is that where you buy all your loam? 

A. No. . 

Q. Is that where you buy the most of it? 

A. Well, teamsters bring it from anywhere where they 
can get it. It happened to come from the Ten-hill Farm to 
the North End Park. 

@. And you have no idea how many thousand yards you 
delivered ? 

A. I could find out. I have got it in my book — every 
yard that was delivered there, every yard that was ever paid 
for. 

@. What have you in this book, Mr. Eichorn ? 

A. As I told you — 

Q. General business ? 

A. General business and everything. As I told you, I 
am not prepared to answer questions on the North End 
Park. My summons said to be prepared for Marine Park. 

Q. Well, what have you in that book beyond what you 
have already stated in regard to Marine Park? 

A. Oh, work that I have done for private parties, and 
work done for the city of Boston and for the city of Cam- 
bridge. 

Q. Now, do you recall at any time seeing this boy Kelly 
at your house? 

A. Never at my house at all — never. 

Q. He was never at your house? 

A. Never. 

Q. It would surprise you if this Kelly boy could describe 
your house? 

A. Yes. 

(. If he could describe it from the inside? 

A. Yes; it would, indeed. 

Q. And it would surprise you some if the testimony 
were to go in that you had an interview with him there, and 
that certain money was paid to him? 


When did you see Mr. Abbott last? 
I have never seen Mr. Abbott since we finished the job. 


A. Yes; it would. 

Q. You have your office there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have your office and your house together? 
AS. Yes: 

(. There on Massachusetts avenue? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 

A. 
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(). And when did you last see Mr. Weidener? 

A. I haven’t seen Mr. Weidener since we finished the 
job — that is, about the first of last September. 

Q. It seems to me a remarkable coincidence that you 
haven’t done anything that your brother hasn’t done. 

Mr. MatrHEews. — Well, it seems to me that is rather an 
uncalled-for remark. It isn’t a question. 

Mr. Lunpy. — It is an insinuation. It is not a question. 

Mr. MAtTtHEws. — I haven’t objected to many things, but 
it seems to me we will proceed more rapidly if the counsel 
will be a little more direct. 

The Witness. — If things happened that way, I am not to 
blame for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel will be a little more 
direct. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, if you please, the counsel will en- 
deavor to be direct. That was a plain insinuation, and I 
will try to make it plainer in my next question. 

(. When have you seen young Weidener last ? 

A. Isaw young Weidener once, out at the Marine Park 
head-house — the Administration Building out to Jamaica 
pond, I mean. I happened accidentally to see him there, and 
I believe I saw him once or twice when I drove over to 
Marine Park last summer. 

@. What did he appear to be doing at the time? 

A. I couldn’t say what he was doing. I merely drove 
by. I think once I had a heavy striking hammer over there, 
and I went over to get it. . 

@. And Kelly, you haven’t seen since you stopped work 
at Marine Park ? 

A. I saw him at Neponset. I went up there to see if I 
could do some work, but at the prices they were paying I 
could not do the work there. 

@. Do you remember a man named Anthony Connolly 
being engaged on the work in South Boston ? 

A. Idon’t remember the name. 

Q. When did you see Mr. Pettigrew last? 

A. Oh, perhaps two or three weeks ago. 

Q. And what was the occasion of your seeing him two 
or three weeks ago ? 

A. He wanted me to rectify some rumors that he had 
heard I had been spreading about. 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI hope this doesn’t affect Mr. Pettigrew 
directly enough to be objected to. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Oh, no; go right along. 

(. What rumors had he heard that he wanted you to 
rectify ? 
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A. He had heard that I had boasted that I could deliver 
mud to the Park Department if I wanted to, and he wanted 
to know if I had done such a thing, and I told him I hadn't. 

Q. Upon that subject you must have had quite an ex- 
tended conversation with Mr. Pettigrew ? ; 

A. No conversation at all. 

@. Where did you hold this conversation ? 

@. Out to his office at- the Pine Banks. He wrote to 
me and asked me to come out. He wanted to know if it was 
so, and I said it wasn’t. 

Q. Now, let us take that a little mite in detail. You 
waited upon him at the Pine Banks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he asked you if you had said that you could de- 
liver mud for loam? 

IA PY €8: 

Q. ‘And you didn’t have any very long conversation with 
him ? 

A. No. 

@. And you went away out there, just to tell him that? 

A. He wrote for me to come out there. 

After you got to the Pine Bank, he asked you if you 
had circulated certain rumors ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the substance of those rumors was that you said 
that you had delivered mud to the city of Boston in lieu of 
loam ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is right, is it? 
AL ew Yes, sir. 


i) And how did Mr. Pettigrew tell Fou he had received 
these rumors ? 

A. From a Commissioner. Commissioner Prendergast 
had mentioned it to Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. And Commissioner Prendergast in mentioning this 
rumor to Mr. Pettigrew had named you as the contractor 
who had delivered mud for loam? Is that so? 

A. He said I boasted that I could do that. 

Q. Well, Eichorn was the only contractor named to 
Prendergast ? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. And what did you tell Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. That I never said such a thing. 

@. Do you know whether or not he had ever looked at 
the loam ? 

A. He was over there nearly every day. 
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Q. And he examined all the loam? | 

A. He would go through the field and see how the work 
was going on. 

Q. Then he ought to be reasonably sure that you had not 
delivered mud for loam ? 

A. He was positive sure. 

Q. Then, what he asked you was whether you said you 
had delivered mud ? 

A. That is the idea. 

@. How long were you with him at that time? 

A. Perhaps five minutes. 

@. You went all the way to the Pine Bank to see Mr. 
Pettigrew, and you were able to satisfy him of the falsity of 
this rumor in five minutes ? 

A. I didn’t meet him on the road. I went out there and 
waited for him to come. 

@. And it didn’t take more than five minutes ? 

Aw, No, Sir. 

Q. And you have n’t seen him since? 

AS No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, something else was discussed be- 
side that, was n’t there ? 

A. No. 

@. You didn’t ask about any Park Department investi- 
gation at all? 

A. No: Isaid to him, “ I see they are ripping me up in 
the paper there.” 

Who had been ripping you up in the paper there ? 

I could n’t say who it was. 

Well, in what paper ? 

Well, in the Post. 

What did he say? 

He said that must be expected on public work. That 
1s all he said. 

Q. Now, to get down to that, do you recall about what 
date the Post ripped you up? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. What was the substance of the article? 

A. They claimed, I think, that I hadn’t delivered the 
proper amount of loam. I believe it claimed that I had de- 
livered something like 1,600 yards, and had got paid for 
18,000 yards. 

@. And you suppose you are the man that was re- 
ferred to? 

A. Isuppose [ am. 

Q. And was this a plain article in the paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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~ About when would you say this was ? 

Oh, perhaps three weeks ago. 

Would you say that was as long ago as three week ? 

I should think so. 

What led up to the article? 

How? 

What led up to the article? Was it an interview 
with anybody ? 

A. I don’t understand. ; ‘ 

(. Well, did the article in the paper describe this infor- 
mation as coming from any person ? 

A. I believe Dr. Gerry —I believe it was signed some- 
thing like that. 

@. Then you discussed with Mr. Pettigrew something 
that you saw in the newspaper as coming from Dr. Gerry, 
did you? 

A. No, I didn’t. .I never mentioned him to Mr. Petti- 
grew. I merely made mention of that fact. 

@. And now you feel that that statement came from Dr. 
Gerry ? 

A. If I remember right, that was the way it was signed. 

@. And that was three weeks ago? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. And you remember that some statement in regard to 
the Park Department came from Dr. Gerry as long ago as 
three weeks ? 3 

A. Iam not prepared to say it was three weeks ; no. 

@. Hadn’t you heard the rumor from any other source 
than a newspaper ? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. That rumor had not been conveyed to you at all? 

A. No, sir, — and I know positively that they got more 
loam than they paid for. 

Q. Now, to come to that, I thought you were 31 yards 
behind ? | 

A. Iam 31 yards short. 

Q. And, after the adjustment, you still claim they owe 
you for 31 yards? 

A. Iclaim that they owe me for 81 yards. It may be 
that I am wrong in reckoning up the fractions of checks. 

Q. But it is no less than 31 yards that the Park Depart- 
ment owes you? 

A. Well, they claim they don’t owe me sake) Ac- 
cording to my records they do. 

@. According to your ‘reckoning, they don’t owe you any 
less than thirty-one yards? 

A. Yes. 
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And they may owe you for 200 yards? 

No; they don’t owe me more than thirty-one yards. 
And they are positive that they owe you nothing? 
They are positive they don’t owe me anything. 

And wasn’t something said by Commissioner Pren- 
dergast to the effect that you owed them something in the: 
way of loads of loam ? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t know as they ever did. 

(. Now, was there any other official of the department 
that you had anything to do with directly ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. In the way of delivering loam? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there anybody connected with the Park Depart- 
ment that you ever had anything to say to in the last four 
weeks ? 

A. Anybody connected with the Park Department that I 
had anything to say to in the last four weeks ? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. I was out there to No, I don’t think there was 
anybody. 

Q. You were out where? 

A. Out to the Pine Bank. 

Q. When? 

A. The time I was to see Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Well, did you see anyone else at that time? 

A. Yes, I think I did. 

Q. Whom did you see? 

A. Mr. Timson. 

@. And he is Mr. Pettigrew’s clerk ? 

A> Febelieve he is; yes.  * 

Q. You know he is? 

A. Yes, I think he is. 

Q. You know that he was the man who would have 


charge of delivering the loam, under Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. I remember now that it wasn’t the same time I saw 
Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Well, you remember that he is Mr. Pettigrew’s clerk, 
anyway. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he is the man who has charge of the check books 
for loam ? 
Yes. 
You know that, don’t you ? 
I haven’t anyway of knowing it. 
Well, do you know it isn’t so? 
No; I don’t know it isn’t so. 
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Q. And you have every reason to believe it is so? 

A. It may be so—TI think it is so. 

Q. Well, you know that those are supposed to go through 
one man’s hands ? 

' A. No; I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Well, now, to get at it in another way, you know they 
don’t come from Mr. Stratton do they? 

A. They may, for all I know. - 

Q. I know — they came from the central head? but the 
giving out of them came through Mr. Pettigrew? You know 
that now, don’t you ? 

A. I don’t think he issues the check books. I think the 
books are given to him from somebody. 

Q. Well, I imagine they are printed by somebody ? 

Aw Yes: 

Q. But what I was trying to get from you is that they 
came from Mr. Pettigrew, as the head of the Park Depart- 
ment ? 

A. I haven’t any idea where the books came from. 

Q. Being an intelligent man, you had that much curi- 
osity ? 

Are NO: 

@. Now, you have known, as a matter of fact, that he 
issued those books ? 

A. I suppose he was giving them out, as the Superintend- 
ent of Parks. 

Q. That is, as the working head of the department ? 

oes, 

Q. And you know that Mr. Timson actually has charge 
of the books ? 

I don’t know whether that is the man’s name or not. 
You know Mr. Timson? © 

I suppose he is the head book-keeper. 

Well, you know Mr. Timson ? 

I know he has a book-keeper. 

Well, the book-keepers name is Timson ? 

Well, then, his name is Timson, 

Well, I don’t know about it. You have said so? 
Well, I don’t know. 

Well, what is the occupation of this Timson, or what 
is the business of this Timson, out there at the Pine Bank? 

A. Isuppose he is head book-keeper. 

Q. Why do you suppose he is head book-keeper ? 

A. Because I see him working over books there. 

Q. Well, there would be nothing about that to indicate — 
that he was the head book-keeper ? 

A. No. 
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Q. Now, to state it honestly, you know he is the head 


book-kceper ? 

A. He being the oldest man, I supposed he was head 
book-keeper. 

Q. That doesn’t always follow. 

A. No, it doesn’t. 

Q. And you know what his position is, exactly ? 

xe? No. 

Q. What talk did you have with Timson ? 

A. Asked him about a few loads that I had delivered to 


the Park, out near the Park called Canterbury. 


Whom have you seen since you saw Pettigrew? 
~ Haven’t anybody. 
You don’t remember of ever seeing bees connected 
with the Park Department ? 
Roe aa. 
Q. When did you hear that an investigation was to be 
made ? 


(. Was this on the day you went out to see Pettigrew? 
A. No; this was before that. 

Q. You have seen Timson since that, haven’t you? 

A. No. 

@. Haven’t you said you had? 

A. No. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


When I saw it in the paper. 
And that was three weeks ago? 
Something like that. 
And that is the article you attributed to Dr. Gerry ? 
Yes. 

You knew you were affected by that didn’t you ? 

I don’t know that I am affected by it now. 

Didn’t you know that you were ? 

No, and I never can be. 

But you thought sufficiently of your connection with 
it to mention it to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. I knew that I delivered the Park Department 18,000 
yards of loam, as was called for, and so I cannot be connected 
with it. 

@. You knew that you were sufficiently implicated in 
this investigation to speak of it to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. When I saw it in the paper, I supposed that I was 
the party that was referred to. 

@. You knew that you were the party ? 

A. Ican’t say. They didn’t mention my name. 

Q. But it was sufficiently clear to indicate to you that 
you were the man? 

A. I took it be so; yes. 
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Q. And that appeared in the public press over four 
weeks ago, and in spite of that, and of what have you seen in 
the public press since then, you haven’t communicated with 
anybody connected with the Park Department ? 

A. No, sir; took no interest in it — took no interest in it 
at all. | 

Q. You took interest enough in it to discuss it with Mr. 
Pettigrew ? 

A. I mentioned it, because I happened to be out there. 

(J). Because he sent for you? 

A. Yes,and because I was there; but otherwise I took 
no interest in it at all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I would like to ask you some 
questions. You say you delivered 21,265 cubic yards of 
loam at Marine Park? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Where did I get that figure? How did it come to ~ 
me? I got that figure from somebody. 

I said 21,265 cubic feet. 

You say you delivered 18,000 yards of loam? 

Yes, sir. 

How many acres of ground are there to that? 

Seven and a half acres, I believe. 

You mean that spot there around the Farragut statue ? 
I mean the spot they call the Natural History Pools. 
If the ground is measured according to the whole surface, 
there is about nine acres in it, including the ponds. 

@. There is about seven acres of ground? 

A. Seven and a half acres of ground, I believe. 

@. How deep did you put that loam ? 

A. Well,some places it is two or three feet; other places 
it is not more than fifteen inches; and in some places not 
more than twelve inches. 

@. Would you say that it is, on an average, over a foot 
deep there? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. It is more—in many places it is three 
feet. 

Q. But what would you average it over the seven acres? 

A. It must be over eighteen inches. 

Q. It would average eighteen inches over the whole seven 
acres ? 

A. Yes——more; surely average eighteen inches. 

Q. And how much ground would that 18,000 yards of 
loam cover, placed eighteen inches deep ? 

A. I guess about about seven and a halfacres? (Laugh- 
ter. ) 
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Q. Are you accurate on that? 

A. I think so. 

@. Did you ever hear anything about any loam being 
washed away ? 

A. In that November storm, I remember that a great deal 
was washed away, that I put in there. 

(. Mr. Eichorn, do you include the walks around there,’ 
and everything, in the seven acres ? 

A. Well, yes; itincludes everything. We loamed every- 
thing over, and the walks were excavated afterwards. 

Q. -The walks were put over the loam that you put in 
there ? 

A. No; I believe the walks were excavated afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Seven and a half acres of ground, 
eighteen inches deep — that is all. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRy.) I would like to ask the 
gentleman how it was that you connected my name with the 
loam ? 

A. Only that I saw it in the paper. 

Q. Did you see in the paper that I made any point of 
loam in this matter? 

A. Well, the heading read something about an inquiry 
into the Park Department about loam from Marine Park. I 
may have the wrong party’s name. I didn’t take much notice 
of it. It may be some other party. 

Q. You certainly did, because I knew nothing about 
Marine Park, and didn’t mention it that I know of. It was 
one of the other aldermen who spoke about that. I had 
nothing to do with Marine Park. I have all I can do with 
Jamaica Park, and around there ? 

A. I probably got the wrong party’s name. 

@. Yes, you did, in that matter. 

A. Well, I beg your pardon. 

Q. Do you know anything about the planting of trees, 
and about how much of depth of loam there is usually under 
a tree or shrub, or anything of that kind? 

A. Well, I think for a large tree it ought to have about 
four feet of loam. 

Do you know how much nature provides for a tree ? 
Yes; about eighteen inches. 

About eighteen inches ? 

Yes. 

And man provides four feet ? 

Well, in many places you will find four and five feet. 
Where? © 
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A. Oh, on hillsides, where the silt is. I can take you 
out to my place in Brookline, where you will find five feet of 
loam. 

Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) You mean artificial or 
natural ? 

A. Artificial — silt. 

@. Face of the hill ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) I never supposed that loam 
ran so deep as that? 

A. Well, the land is still there, and can be seen — silt 
running down the side of the hill. 

Q. How much depth of loam is necessary for grass ? 

A. Well, the grass fields will average about eighteen 
inches ? 

Q. And over here at this Marine Park—were they 
planting a nursery there? 

A. They have shrubs. 

Q. And all over this space at Marine Park they have 
eighteen inches ? 

A. I believe it was the idea to plant shrubs and trees, 
and everything like that. I had nothing to do with tree- 
planting, or anything of that kind. 

Q. Yes, I only wanted to get your idea of the proper 
amount of loam? 

A. Certainly, where there is more loam the tree has more 
chance of living. 

@. Yes; but trees live pretty well on eight and six 
inches ? 

A. No,I don’t think on six inches of loam. It would be 
pretty hard to raise grass on six inches. 

Q. Well, grass does grow on six inches, or even less ? 

A. It would be pretty hard to raise grass on six inches. 

Q@. How little loam would a tree grow in? 

A. Well, some trees will grow right on rocks. 

Q. Grow well, won’t they, and stay there for years, on a 
very little loam, if necessary ? 

A. Well, I guess when trees are transplanted, they re- 
quire loam. A tree might grow from seed on a very little 
loam, but if you are going to transplant it you have got to 
give it plenty of loam; otherwise it cannot grow. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, I know nothing about Marine | 
Park loam — that is all. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHEws.) Just one or two questions. 
Did you ever deliver loam at the Arboretum ? 
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At the Arboretum ? 

Yes? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever notice how deep they placed the loam 
for the trees there ? 

A. No,sir; I didn’t. I have never done any work in 
the Arboretum. 

Q. Your attention has never been directed to the fact 
that when the larger trees are set out they used loam two or 
three feet deep? 

A. I noticed they always made an excavation four, and 
sometimes five and six feet deep. 

Q. Well, the depth of loam necessary depends very much 
on the kind of tree, doesn’t it ? 

A’. Yes. . 

(. In transplanting oaks, for instance? 

A. Oh, you would want five or six feet of loam. 

@. And the deeper the loam, the better it is for the oak 
ee 
A 
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Sure. 
. As far as your experience goes, it is a matter of 
expense ? 

A. Well, the chances are that if you use a great deal of 
loam, you will get a very fine tree from it; and if you give it 
nothing to live on, why, you cannot expect it to do very 
well. 

Q. Now, will you tell me where this loam that - you sup- 
plied to Marine Park came from? 

A. Yes, sir; 6,500 yards came from Squantum = 

Q:. Well, before you pass from Squantum, state in what 
part of Squantum you got the loam from ? 

A. Well, it is right near the Squantum House. Itisa 
beautiful, large farm. ‘The farm belonged to a man by the 
name of Titus. He was going to cut it up into house lots, 
and I had an exceptionally good opportunity to get the top 
of the loam — the best loam — that which was on the top. 
I specified that I was not to take it more than twelve inches 
deep anywhere. I stipulated that so as not to get any sub- 
soil in it. 

@. How much did you get there ? 

A. I took 6,500 yards. 

Q. Did you take it from the whole face of the hill? 

A. No, sir; where they had laid out streets. I havea 
plan of the streets right here. 

Q. Is the rest of the field in the same condition now that 
it was in then? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. I would like to have you show that plan to me. 

(The witness produced the plan, which was marked Ex- 
hibit “ A.” 

Q. Now, upon this plan, which is entitled “ Plan of 
Lands of Squantum Park, owned by L. B. Titus, 1898,” I 
wish you would show the committee just from which streets, 
as shown on that plan, you took loam? 

A. I excavated Titus road, Beale road, Trevore street 
and Pratt road. I excavated this street here (pointing) and 
I excavated that street there (pointing). 

@. Just mention the names of the two last streets ? 

A. Standish street and Mayflower street, and Park ave- 
nue up to there (pointing). 

Q. Now, I understand originally that was all a farm? 

A. It was a beautiful farm. 

Q. All one large field? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all the spaces you excavated are in that condi- 
tion now ? 

A. .Yes, sir. 

Q. So that if any member of this committee wants to 
satisfy himself whether there is good loam there, he can go 
out and see it to-day ? 

A. They can go right out and see where I left off exca- 
vating. 

Q. (By the CHartRMAN.) Well, Mr. Hichorn, how did 
you measure this place down there at Marine Park? How 
did you figure seven and a half acres ? . 

A. I got it from the engineer, and I scaled it off ona 
plan. : 

@. Does that take in the beach ? 

A. No, just the loam spaces that were to be covered out, 
up to the road, or foot path. 

(. And you mean to say that there were eighteen and 
twenty inches of loam between the trees ? 

A... Oh, yes, sit: 

Q. On an average, all over the seven and a half acres, 
there were eighteen inches of loam? | 

A. Well, I don’t say it was all over it. There was four 
feet in some places. 

@. Well, on the average, eighteen inches all over the 
~geven and a half acres of land? 

A. Ishould think so; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I simply want to get that direct, so as 
to have it stand. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrTHews.) That place that you covered 
with loam in Marine Park had no loam upon it? 
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A. None, sir. 

Q. It was gravel filling? 

A. It was mud that had been pumped out of the harbor, 
I should think. 

There was no loam in it? 
A. There was no loam on it. 
@. Mud and gravel? 

A. Mud and gravel; yes, sir. 

Q. Where else did you get loam to deliver at Marine 
Park, besides Squantum ? 

A. It came fromthe Ten Hill Farm. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. In Somerville. 

Q. Will you describe to the committee what sort of a place 
that is? 

A. That is a beautiful large farm, and, if anything, the 
loam is better than what came from Squantum. 

Q. What part of the farm did you take the loam from? 

A. Very near the top of it. 

(J. Spread over the entire field? 

A. Yes. The hill had to come down. ‘There was no 
object in keeping the loam. 

@. Has the hill been cut down since ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. If anyone went out there, they could see the same 
nature of material there that you took away ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They could see the loam, as it now exists, on the 
edges of excavations made ? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what quality of loam was that? 

A. It was about as good loam as you could get. 

Q. How much did you get from there ? 

A. Ican’t say exactly how much came from there. A 
good deal of it came from Dorchester way, and I cannot say 
how much came from there. These teams got it themselves 
and brought it in. 

Q. You got some of the loads from Squantum, and some 
from this other place, and some from Dorchester ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you have any scow loads 
of loam rejected by the Park people? 

A. Yes;:sir. 

Q. What was that rejected for ? 

A. Well, Weidener thought the material was not quite 
up.to the standard, although it was good loam — although it 
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was good loam, it was not as good as he wanted, and he sent 
it back. 

(Q. How many scow loads was rejected ? 

A. Only one, that I know of. 

Q. You say that at one time the high tide washed some 
of the loam away from there. Was that owing to storm ? 

A. It was the November storm, I believe. 

¥. You know that place is all landlocked ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A storm wouldn’t have much effect upon it? 

A. As I heard it, the storm swept clear over the road. 

Q. It would have to first sweep over Castle Island. 

A. No, this is only a few feet above mean high tide. 

Q. (By Mr. MaTrHews.). That storm which you speak 
of was the great November storm of 1898? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Qi lt took down a number of hotels % ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) This point has running out 
from it two piers connecting Castle Island with South, Boston 
proper ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is pretty nearly landlocked? 

Ace AY es,. 811, 

Q. And it is pretty calm, no matter how large the storm is? 

A. Well, I believe the storm broke the harbor line em- 
bankment there. I haven’t been over there. After I got. 
through with the job, I haven’t been over there much of any. 
I don’t know how much damage the storm did, or how little. 

Q. Would you say how much of that loam was washed 
away, in your opinion 4 

A. I wasn’t there during the storm. 

Q. Well, how much of itdo you think was washed away ? 

Ast d couldn’ t say. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you remember what you paid. 
for the loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). What did you pay. 

A. I paid various prices. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews) When did you get through 
with that job?. 

A. About the first of September. 

(. And the storm was the latter part of November? 

Ao: Yes ssir: 

Q. Did you get any loam from any place other than the 
three places mentioned ? 
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A. Well, the teamsters may have got some loam other 
places, but I don’t think they got a great deal. 

(). Where was the Dorchester place ? 

A. I believe they call it Cadigan’s Hill. 

(J. Where is that? 

A. Out near Train street and Adams street, Dorchester. 
A good deal of it came from back of the Mission Church, in 
Roxbury. 

Q. That is,it came from various places, besides the large 
lots taken from those places you have iwnentioned ? 

A. Yes, sir. That which came from back of the Mission 
Church was very good loam, too. I went up to see it. 

Q. The Chairman called attention to the fact that more 
than 18,000 cubic yards of loam had been delivered at 
Marine Park. He called attention to the fact that 19,000 
and some odd yards had been delivered. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, that is what the Park Commis- 
sion report says 19,300 cubic yards delivered at Marine Park. 

Mr. MatrHews. — What report is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. — 1898. 

Mr. Matruews. — Is that all set against Eichorn’s name? 

The .CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Ejichborn’s~ name is not men- 
tioned. It simply says that amount of loam was delivered. 
In the part of the report which relates to Marine Park, 
among other things, is an item of loam— 19,300 cubic 
yards. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Will you show that to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, sir. (Handing the report to Mr. 
Matthews.) I have another one here. You can keep that, 
Mr. Matthews. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Well, you didn’t deliver the 
whole of that 19,300 cubic yards ? 

A. All I delivered was 18,000 yards. The contractors 
over in South Boston, I believe, used to deliver loam some- 
times over to Mr. Weidener, when they excavated, and I be- 
lieve he got it at reduced prices, but that wasn’t in my con- 
tract. All I delivered was the 18,000 cubic yards. 

Q. Then there was some loam delivered that wasn’t de- 
_livered by you? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; quite considerable. 
Mr. MatrHews. — Well, I think that is all. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. Luypy.) How did you know, Mr. Eichorn, 
that Mr. Weidener was getting this loam at reduced prices 
from some people in South Boston ? 

A. He told me he was. 
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Q. He told you so? 

ACTS. €8, Sir: 

(). And this is the same Mr. Weidener with whom you 
were not familiar. Isn’t it strange that he should tell you 
a thing like that? 

A. Well, he told me. He says, ‘ You are getting one 
dollar a yard, and,” he said, “T can get a few loads now and 
then at reduced prices.” 

Q. Did he tell you he was getting loam at reduced prices 
at that time? 


A. No. 
Q. He didn’t tell you he was getting it at that time? 
An a.No. 


Q. Then, you didn’t understand that he was getting it 
during that season? 

A. Well, they had taken loam before I had delivered 
there that season. 

Q. But you started to deliver the first part of June? 

A. I delivered a little in June; yes, sir. 

Q@. Have you any receipts for the purchase price of the 


A. Yes, sir. 
From the Ten Hill farm? 
No, sir. 
Have you got them from Squantum ? 
Yes, sir. 
Why didn’t you get them from Somerville? 
I didn’t buy the loam there. 
Who bought it ? 
The teamsters. 
Then, you couldn’t guarantee.the quality of it? 
I could see it on the load. 
In the mass? 
Well, that is sufficient. 
You can’t tell whether you have good or bad loam 
from looking at the surface ? 
A. Ican tell pretty near. 
Q. Well, it might be almost anything under the surface, 
might it not? 
A. No; for when the load was dumped it would tell. 
Q. It shifts apart when it is dumped? 
A. Yes, sir: separates right out. 
Q. Then, the stuff you got at Ten Hill farm, was got by 
the teamsters ? 
: A. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 
Q. You paid them a certain amount for hauling the loam 
and for the loam itself, in bulk? 
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A. I paid them so much, delivered on the job. 

@. It didn’t make any difference where they got the loam ? 

A. No; but it had to pass muster. If they brought poor 
stuff they knew it would be rejected. They wouldn’t bring 
poor stuff if they carted it ten miles. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Let me ask you just one more 
question. Can you produce the receipts you paid out to the 
contractors ? 

A. Yes, sir; every receipt. 

Q@. For the 18,000 yards of loam ? 

A. For the 18,000 yards of loam ? — yes, sir. 

Q. I think it is the opinion of the committee that they 
would like. to get those? 

A. Well, here they are sir. (Pointing to a bundle of 
receipts. ) : 

Q. Will you leave them with the Committee? 

A. Yes, sir; if they will be responsible for them. They 
represent $18,000 to me, and if they are lost I do not want 
to pay them over again, because it will break me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I will ask the opinion of Counsel as to 
that. 

Mr. MatrHews. —I think, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Chair will guarantee the safe keeping of the receipts, the 
witness will not hesitate to leave them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if they were left in my absolute 
charge, I might be willing to do that, but I don’t like to 
assume that responsibility. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You might leave them in my charge, I 
suppose. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might leave them in the hands of 
the Clerk of the Committee. 

The CLERK. — I haven’t any safe place to keep them. 

The Witness. — I want to be sure that I get them back, 
because I don’t want to pay them over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if you will leave them here until 
we go into executive session and decide whether we want 
them or not, that will be satisfactory. We can decide 
whether we want them or not, and, if not, can give them 
back to you. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You brought all the books 
and papers you have in regard to your job you had at Marine 
Park ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Everything? 
A. Yes, sir. 


- Q. And you have all the receipts from the teamsters for 
this loam ? 
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A. There is one party didn’t give me a receipt, but I 
have the check. 

Q. That is, you have your own check ? 

A. Yes; but I haven’t that with me. The check went 
back to the bank. That is a sufficient receipt, I thought. 

Q. Have you your contract with you? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. That contract is in City Hall. 

(Q. But you brought all the books and papers you have 
in your possession relating to this job? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they show the payments made by you to, the 
contractors and teamsters ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And all the moneys received om you from the City of 
Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J). And you are willing to produce all those books and 
papers to the inspection of this committee ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
(J. Under reasonable. conditions ? 
FA? GS, BIT. 


Mr. MatrHEews.—I do not want to see those, but if 
the Committee does, I find the witness has no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the Committee would lke to 
see them if there was any way of guaranteeing the safe 
keeping of them. Of course I have no safety deposit vault 
to put them in. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I suppose the Committee are going to sit 
until half past ten? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we were figuring on ten o’clock. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well I was going to suggest a recess of 
five or ten minutes, to give me a chance to look over those. 
I think that perhaps I could find all I wanted in that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is that agreeable to the counsel on 
the other side? 

Mr. MAtTHEws. — Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we will give you five minutes 

to examine them. 
Mr. Lunpy. — That is a little limiting, Mr. Chairman, to 
examine receipts for $18,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we will give you a little leeway, 
if necessary. The Committee will now take a recess of 
about five minutes, to allow the counsel to determine whether 
we want the bills or not. 

The Committee took a recess at 9.04 P.M. 
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After recess, the committee was called to order at 9.14 P.M. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will come to order. 
Counsel may proceed. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, if I may see those checks 
a moment (examining checks) —now, as I understand it, 
Mr. Eichorn, I have here bills representing $1,800 ? 

A. $18,000. 

Q. 18,000? 

A. Yes, excepting one check that the man did not send 
me the receipt, and I haven’t got that check there. 

@. And these bills come from different contractors? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, do you know of any bill in this lot here that 
would be in your handwriting ? 

A. <A good many of the bills are made out which are not 
n my handwriting. 

@. I understand, but are there any bills made out by any 
of the contractors here in your handwriting ? 

A. No, not one. 

Q. Well, are you prepared to swear — taking, for in- 
stance, the bill of Martin Gill & Son? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you prepared to swear that that bill, in its pres- 
ent condition, is in the same condition it was when it came 
from Martin Gill? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. That it came from Martin Gill in that way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then, you never have made out a bill for Martin 


A. No. 

Q. Will you say as much as that for every bill in this 
pile? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that Weidener’s son didn’t 
make out any of these bills ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that any of them were not 
made out by young Kelly? 

cy 8; Sir. 

Mr. KetLy.—TI rise toa point of information. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen will preserve order. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You are prepared to say that 
young Kelly did not make out any of these bills ? 

A. Certainly he never made out any of these bills. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — I will suspend with Mr. Eichorn for a few 
moments, and keep his bills for a minute. Do you care to 
ask any questions now, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. MatTHEws. — No. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
care to ask Mr. Eichorn any questions ? 

Mr. MatrrHews. — He doesn’t want to go until he gets his 
bills. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I will just take a few moments. I 
simply want to ask Mr. Kelly about a few things, and I am 
going to suspend with Mr. Eichorn. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you want to put Mr. Kelly on for 
a witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy. —I do now, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN.— That is all for the present, Mr. 
Eichorn. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name, Mr. 
Kelly ? 

A. My full name is William P. Kelly. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. 20 Dacia street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Q. Now, whether or not in June of 1898 you were em- 
ployed in the Park Department? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And whether or not you know Eugene H. Eichorn? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know Albert H. Eichorn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have seen Albert H. Eichorn, who was just 


now on the stand? 

ie FA OS -S10 

Q. In what capacity were you working at Marine Park 
during June and July of 1898? 

A. I was hired as a water boy, in the first place — after- 
wards sent to Marine Park asa tally clerk, and then put 
under the orders of Mr. James B. Shea, as clerk. 

Q. Now, Iam going to ask you to-night about your ex- 
perience at Marine Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. As far as you were connected there with Mr. Eichorn ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just answer these questions. Did you serve as a 
tally boy while Mr. Eichorn was delivering loam at Marine 
Park? 

A. From July 5th. 
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@. What were you doing prior to that time? 

A. I was working at Franklin Park. 

@. You started in at Franklin Park, then, on July oth? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when did you first meet Mr. Albert H. Eichorn ? 

A. On July 5th. 

Q. And when did you meet Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn? 

A. On July 5th. 

Q. The same day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that the first day you met young Weidener? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that time did you meet the elder Weidener, 


the foreman there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now when did you have your first extended conver- 
sation with Mr. Eichorn, either of them? 

A. On July Sth. 

Q. Well, I mean, what was the extent of your talk on 
July 5th? 

A. Well, they said they were glad I was there, and 
that, on account of so much loam coming in, they would 
need more help. 

Q. Well, whether or not after that you had any talk 
with Mr. Eichorn upon the question of the supply of loam? 

A. I had talk, yes, sir, with Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn in 
particular. 

@. Now, I will ask you this, did Mr. Albert Eichorn 
ever take you to lunch with him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often? 

A. Every day for six weeks. 

Q. Albert or Eugene ? 

A. The three of them — Albert H. Eichorn, Eugene H. 
Hichorn and Frederick Eichorn. 

Q. And you four would go to lunch together each day? 

A. Yes, sir; and eat at the same table. 

Q. At what restaurant did you dine? 

A. Right across from the old car stable — runs parallel 
with the street the Marine Park is on. 

Q. At what hour were you accustomed to go to luncheon 
with them ? 

A. Between 12 and 1. : 

@. And at whose invitation would you go to lunch? 

A. Well, one day at Mr. Albert H. Eichorn’s request, 
another day at Mr. Eugene H. Ejichorn’s request, and another 
day at Mr. Frederick H. Eichorn’s request. 
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Q. But the party was made up usually of the three 
Eichorns and yourself ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall any time when anybody else was with 
you? 

Assy No, sir. 


@. Nobody but the Eichorns ? 

A. Nobody but the Eichorns. They wouldn’t let any- 
body else go (laughter). 

Q. Now, did Mr. Weidener measure the loads of loam as 
they came in ? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Weidener didn’t measure one-third of 
the loam that came in. : 

Q. Well, whether or not, as you understood it, Mr. 
Weidener was responsible for the measurement of those 
loads as they came in? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Weidener was not responsible for the 
measurement of those loads as they came in,. for the simple 
reason that Mr. John J. Abbott’s name was signed to the 
bottom of the coupon. 

(. Well, Mr. Weidener was foreman there ? 

A. He was foreman, Mr. Lundy. 

Q. Just answer the questions — Mr. Weidener was fore- 
man, aS you understood it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what did you understand Mr. Abbott’s business 
to be? 

A. He was hired as a laborer in the first place — after- 
wards was put on to measure the loam. 


Now, how much of the loam did Mr. Abbott measure ? 
I should judge that he measured two-thirds of the 
amount that went in. 

Q. Well, as far as you know, did Mr. Abbott measure all 
the loads of loam that he was supposed to measure? 

A. Not exactly, because during the hours that Mr. 
Abbott went to dinner I had to take the responsibility and 
measure the loam, because there was nobody there to meas- 
ure it. 

Q. Well, at what hours did Mr. Abbott usually go to 
dinner ? 

A. Mr. Abbott used to go to dinner between 11 and 12. 

Q. And you between 12 and 1? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Well, all that took place while you were there? 

Pc COS) SIX. 

Q. Well, Mr. Abbott finally became a measurer of loam? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

AY 
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Q. You and your friends, the Eichorns? 

A. Yes, sir; and we had a hearty dinner. 

@. Well, where would Mr.Weidener be, as a usual thing, 
when Mr. Abbott was out to lunch? 

A. Mr. Abbott went between 11 and 12, and Mr. 
Eichorn or Mr. Weidener would go to dinner between the 
hours of 12 and 1. Mr. Weidener would be down at the 
head-house between the hours of 11 and 12. 

Q. What would he be doing at the head-house ? 

A. Claimed to be looking after the head-house, to see that 
everything went on all right. 

Q. The head-house is where Mr. Bow is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the restaurant business ? 

A. Idon’t mean that he had charge of the restaurant, 
but I mean the bottom, where they had the basement — that 
is, in regard: to the water-closets, and there is some stuff kept 
there. 

Q. Now, was Mr. Weidener usually absent when Mr. 
Abbott was away? 

Yes, sir, partly — partly all the time. 

You measured teams yourself, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you use a regular measure ? 

Yes, sir. 

For measuring ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you understand fully just how many feet went 
to a team — just how many yards? 

A. Yes,sir. I didn’t understand until the teams came 
in, until I measured them, what their contents were. 

Q. Weren’t you instructed as to what constituted a load 
and what did not? . 

A. Never was instructed, but I picked it up myself. 

@. And how long did it take you to pick it up? 

A. Well, I worked for Mr. Jeffery, at Franklin Park. 
Mr. Jeffery at noontime, after I got through dinner, used to 
help me with cubic measure, because I asked him to do so. 

@. Then you understood, to a certain extent, cubic 
measure when you went to Marine Park ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, who put you to work measuring teams while 
acting as a boy there ? 

A. James B. Shea authorized me to do so. 

(. Authorized you to do so? 

A. Yes, sir; if necessary. 
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Q. Do you mean by that that James B. Shea told you, 
when nobody else was there, to measure ? 

A. Allow me to state this, Mr. Lundy, and I will prove 
that my statement is right. Mr. Shea, after I got there at 
Marine Park —I was about a week with Mr. Jeffery at 
Bussey woods, and Mr. Shea sent me on my own responsi- 
bility, acting as civil engineer, they call it, measuring loam 
or gravel, on my own responsibility. 

Q. But Mr.Shea did at this time put you to work on this 
measuring at Marine Park. 

A. Didn’t put me altogether at measuring loam. 

Q. I understand, but told you that you might measure 
loam at Marine Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And between 11 Eee 12 you did measure there 
sometimes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were in a position also where you could see 
whether Mr. Abbott measured loam ? 

AY ese sir; 

@. Did Mr. Abbott always use a measure in taking 
measurements ? 

A. No, sir; he did not. He guessed. 

Q. Well, would you say that the measurements made by 
Mr. Abbott were correct ? 

A. No, sir; I know they were incorrect. 

Q. Why do you know that they were incorrect ? 

A. For the simple reason that he was drunk two-thirds 
of the time. | 

Q. Abbott was ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Abbott is now an employee 
of the Park Department ? 

A. I believe he is. 

Q. At the present time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you last see Mr. Abbott? 

A. The last time, when I left Marine Park — sent to 
Franklin Park by Weidener. 

Q. How many times did Abbott drink that you saw? 

A. He would take frequent walks with Eugene H. Eich- 
orn,’and every time he came back I could see the signs of 
liquor on him. 

-Q. How many times a week? 

A. Ishould say three times. 
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Q. Did you ever hear any conversations on the subject of 
drunkenness between Mr. Eichorn and Mr. A bbott ? 

A. I never did; no, sir. 

@. Did you ever have a quarrel with Mr. Abbott? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what? 

A. Itold him he was not measuring the loam right, and 
he told me it was none of my business, that my name wasn’t 
at the bottom of the checks. 

-Q. Imean have you ever had any personal quarrel with 

Mr. Abbott ? 
Tee Bes. s NO. 

@. Is there any reason why you would make statements 
unfriendly to Abbott here or anywhere else ? 

A. Yes, sir; for one reason. 

Q. What is that? 

A. I know of Abbott being presented with liquor at the 
shanty at Marine Park, South Boston, which I objected to. I 
told him that I was signing his name to the bottom of these 
checks, which I was allowed to do by Foreman Weidener, 
and I told him I didn’t want to sign my name to any checks 
at that time that wouldn’t be right, and I told him he should 
put the rule on the cart. 

@. Your statement is this, that you believed at the time 
you were signing checks upon the authority of Mr. Shea on 
Abbott’s measurements, that Abbott was not in a fit condi- 
tion to be responsible for any measurements ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you objected upon that ground? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you saw a great deal of Mr. Weidener? 

ie. VY 68, Sir. 

@. And he was there as a foreman ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whether or not ‘Mr. Weidener devoted a great 


deal of time to his work there ? 

A. Well, I might say that Mr. Weidener looked out for 
the laborers all right. 
~ Q. Iam not asking you about that. I am asking abot 
the time he devoted there ? 

A. At the shanty where the carts were getting measured ? 

@. Yes, or attending to any duties that properly came 
under him as a foreman—how much of the time did he 
devote to it? 

A. Ishould judge that he devoted about two hours daily 
to the loam measuring, when the carts were being measured. 
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Q. So far as you know, what was he doing the rest of 
the day ? 

A. At the head-house, and watching the men levelling off 
the loam. 

Q. Did you ever see the yacht supposed to belong ae 
Weidener? 

A. Yes, sir; I took frequent sails in it. 

Do you recall how large a yacht that was ? 

A. No, sir; I never took particular notice. 

Q. With whom did you sail on that yacht? 

A. Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn and his brother. 

Q. What brother? 

A. Frederick Eichorn. 

Q. On his, Weidener’s yacht? 

A. Ona sailboat, a dory, rather, and sailed once or twice 
with the boy on the yacht, but sailed on a boat owned by 
Mr. Weidener with Mr. Eugene Eichorn and his brother 
Frederick. 

Q. You mean to say that Weidener had two boats there, 
a dory and a yacht? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what hours of the day did you go sailing with the 
boy or with the Eichorns in the dory or the yacht? 

A. Mr. Eichorn would ask Mr. Weidener if we could go 
out, and he would say that he had no objection. 

Q. Was that Eugene H. Hichorn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long a sail would you take ? 

A. Go as far as the end of the pier, and then me and Mr. 
Eichorn would have a private conversation. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Kelly, to come to one of these private 
conversations, when did they start? 

A. Well, I was there about two weeks. 

Q. That would bring you to about the middle of July? 

AS i-Yes) sin. 

Q. Now, say what the snhateniee of your first conversa- 
tion with Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn was? 

A. Yes, sir. Heasked me if I would not take checks out 
of the book between the hours of 11 and 12 and give them to 
him. He told me he had a contractor that would take and 
put the checks in, and that the bill would be presented to his ~ 
brother, Mr. Albert H. Eichorn ; that Mr. Meany could re- 
ceive the money, and then afterwards give it to Mr. Eugene 
H. Eichorn. 

Q. I would like to have the stenographer repeat that. 

(The stenographer repeated the answer.) 

A. That is right. 
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Q. Now, did you after this first conversation take any 
checks out of the book between the hours of 11 and 12? 

A. The way Mr. Eichorn got at it was this, at first. He 
said there was loam went in there at night and there was 
nobody there to measure it, and the contractors told him 
they brought the loam in, and he was supposed to give the 
checks to this contractor, and he told me to take them out 
between the hours of 11 and 12. I took and I gave him the 
checks. 

@. Now, you gave him these checks on different occa- 
sions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this first transaction of giving him checks took 
place about how many days after you had this conversation 
out in the dory? 

A. Mostly every day. 

@. I know; but when did you start in after this proposi- 
tion he made to you? 

A. Istarted in —I should judge it was about the 25th 
of July. 

Q. When did you take your next sail? 

A. It was the following Saturday after the 25th of July. 
It was on a Saturday afternoon, and we were supposed to 
work. Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn asked Mr. Weidener again 
if he had any objections to my taking a sail with him, and 
Mr. Weidener said he hadn’t. Then — 

Q. Just answer my questions, please. How many checks 
did you give Hichorn the first time that you handled any for 
loads that were supposed to be delivered ? 

A. Ten checks, at an average of $30. 

Q. What does that mean — $3 a check? 

A. About an average of three yards to each team. I 
didn’t understand the responsibility — 

@. Never mind any explanations. Whose names were 
signed to these checks that were handed over? 

A. Mr. John J. Abbott’s. 

Q. Do you mean to state to the committee that Mr. 
Abbott signed checks in advance of their being used? 

A. Why, there was about half a dozen that signed his 
name to the checks. 

@. About half a dozen signed Mr. Abbott’s name to the 
checks ? 

A. Yes, sir. Even the laborers did it. 

(. Do you mean to say you jiad in your possession an 
entire book in which the checks were signed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Then you might at any time take out any of those 
checks and give them to any driver that you saw fit to give 
them to, and those checks would be good and represent so 
much loam? Is that so? 

A. I didn’t have to give them to a driver, because I gave 
them all to Mr. Eichorn. 

Q. I know; but they would represent so much loam to 
anybody who happened to receive them, because they would 
be signed ? 

Yes, sir. They were signed; yes, sir. 

Now, that continued for how long, Mr. Kelly ? 

That continued until the day [I left. 

Well, you didn’t give checks every day, did you ? 
Yes, sir; most every day. 

You gave these checks to Mr. Eichorn ? 

Mr. Eugene H. Hichorn, yes, sir. 

Well, did you ever have any talk with Albert H. 
Eichorn about this ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. These conversations always took place with Eugene 
H. Ejichorn ? 

A. With Eugene, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn ever talk to you 
about money ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when did he have his first conversation with you 
about money ? 

A. He went and borrowed seven dollars from Mr. Weid- 
ener and came and gave it to me, for checks. ~ 
When did he borrow it from Weidener ? 

I don’t remember just the day. 

How do you know that he did? 

He told me so. 

He told you so? 

Yes, sir; and the next morning he paid it back. 

How did he come to tell you that he borrowed seven 
dollars from Weidener? 

A. He told me he was going to give me some money, 
and he went down to the office, to the head-house, and told 
Mr. Weidener that he wanted to use that amount, and 
Weidener gave it to him, he stated himself. 

Did he give you any of the money ? 
Yes, sir; the seven dollars. 

Did you ask him for it? 

No, sir. 

He volunteered it? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. Why did he say he gave it to you? 

A. Told me I was all right, and that he would make it 
interesting for me if I kept the good work a-going. 
(Laughter. ) 

Q. Now, Mr. Kelly —not that I see anything funny 
about this—how long had you been doing this work for 
Eugene H. Hichorn before he gave you this $7 ? 

A. Well, I should judge about a week. 

@. And after that did he give you any money, Mr. 
Kelly? 


A. Yes, sir; gave me money to go to picnics. 
Q. Who did that? 
A. Eugene H. Eichorn. 
Q. What picnic did he give you money for? 
A. Father Cummins’ barbecue, at Apollo Garden. 
@. How much did he give you to go there? 
A. Five dollars. 
@. Did you ask him for it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Well, Father Cummins’ barbecue took place in August, 


didn’t it ? 

Xe) OS: Sir. 

Q. Now, between the latter part of July and when you 
went to the barbecue did any money pass between you and 
EKichorn ? 

A. I was presented with a bicycle. 

@. Were you offered any money before you were pre- 
sented with a bicycle? 

A. Yes, sir; he used to come and say to me “ Here is a 
tip,” and hand me a couple of dollars. 

Q. How often did that occur ? 

A. I should judge about three times a week. I found 
myself never broke. 

Q. Did you ever demand money of Mr. Eichorn ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, do you remember whether or not at any time 
Mr. Eichorn offered you any large sum of money ? 

A. Well, he told me when he got his money from 
Meany he would give me forty dollars, but I never got the 


And Mr. Meany was the contractor mentioned here ? 
Yes, sir. 

@. How did he come to lend you this bicycle ? 

A. He never lent it to me. He presented me with it. 

Q. Did you ask him for a bicycle? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. How did he come to propose to give you a bicycle? 

A. He told me one afternoon that he was going to take 
and make me a present. I didn’t know exactly what the 
present was. ‘The following day he told me to come to his 
house that evening, that he wanted to see me. I went, and 
he took me down cellar and asked me to sit on top of the 
bicycle, to see how it would fit. I got on top of the bicycle, 
and he said, “ Would you like to try it?” I said % Yes.” 
He took it out on the street and he said, ‘‘ Take it and ride 
home on it, and never tell where you got it.” 

Q. Has Mr. Eichorn ever, from that time to the present 
day, asked you to return the bicycle? 

A. Asked how [I liked it, but never asked for it. 

Q. Ever ask you to return it? ; 

Ass NOS SIt: 

(. Has he ever, in anybody’s else presence or to you, in- 
dicated that that bicycle still belongs to him? 

ACN OST: 

Q. Then you consider that bicycle yours ? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. Now, were you ever present when Mr. Weidener and 
Mr. Eichorn had any conversation about loam? 

A. Well, yes, once in a while. 

Q. Well, now to take once —do you recall any conver- 
sation that Mr. Weidener and Mr. Ejichorn, either of the 
Eichorns, ever had in your presence about loam ? 

No, sir. 

You don’t recall anything? 

Please repeat the question. 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) ° 
In one instance I do, yes. 

What was that? Where was that % ? 

At Marine Park. 

Well, what part of Marine Park? 

At the shanty. 

What shanty ? 

Well, the shanty where we used to write the checks 
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Well, now, state exactly whether there was more- 
than one shanty there? 

A. There was but one shanty. 

Q. And that was used by the foreman or whom? 

A. That was used by me and Abbott, and Mr. Weidener 
used to come in there quite often. 

(. Now, you say you heard a conversation between Mr. 
Weidener and one of the Eichorns? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Which of the Eichorns? 
Mr. Albert H. Eichorn. 
He is the gentleman who has just testified ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what was the substance of that conversation ? 

_ Well, it was the day of the picnic, the Park picnic. 
Which picnic is that, Mr. Kelly, —the Park picnic? 
Well, the Park Department, the laborers of the Park 

Department. 

Q. They have a picnic, do they? 

A. Yes, sir. I believe it was in August. There was a 
contractor by the name of McCarthy who delivered loam 
there, and he didn’t get no tickets for the loam. They told 
him they wouldn’t give him any tickets for that loam. 

Q. Who told him? 

A. Mr. Albert H. Eichorn. 

@. What did he have to do with that? 

A. He told Mr. Weidener not to give him any tickets, 
and Mr. Weidener said he wouldn’t give him any tickets 
until Albert H. Eichorn consented for him to do so. 

Q. Prior to that time did you know of an instance where 
Mr. Eichorn told Mr. Weidener to give or not to give any 
tickets ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Buton this particular day yousay that Mr. Eichorn — 
Albert H. Eichorn—told Mr. Weidener not to give any 
tickets to Mr. McCarthy. Is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. And Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn strongly stuck to that, 
because he told me afterwards — 

@. Never mind that. What did McCarthy do? 

A. He made a fight for the tickets, but never got them. 

Q. Well, didn’t get them at that time, anyway? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And did you hear any reason assigned to Mr. 
McCarthy why he shouldn’t receive thosg tickets ? 

A. Well, Mr. Eichorn said he told Mr. McCarthy not to 
deliver loam on that day, but I never heard Mr. Eichorn say 
so, and I was there all the time. 

Q. Let me get that once again. 

A. Isaid I never heard Mr. Eichorn tell Mr. McCarthy 
not to deliver loam on that day. 

@. Well, did you hear Mr. Eichorn tell Mr. McCarthy 
he had been instructed not to deliver loam on that day ? 

ae INO, Sir. 
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Q. What was the conversation that took place between 
Weidener and Eichorn ? 

A. Well, Mr. Weidener told Mr. Eichorn that he wouldn’t 
give the checks to McCarthy until Eichorn consented. 

Q. And on that day Mr. Eichorn didn’t consent? 

A. No, sit. 

Q. Now, aside from yourself, who was in the shanty on 
this day of the conversation between Weidener and Eichorn ? 

A. I believe Mr. Abbott was there at the time. I think 
I am right in stating so. 

@. Were you on a familiar footing with Mr. Weidener ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he take you into his confidence at all? 

At: NO isir. 

(. Well, did Mr. Weidener hesitate to discuss private 
matters while you were present ? 

A. I believe he did. 

@. You believe he hesitated to? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you heard no private conversations on the part 
of Mr. Weidener? 

A. No, ‘six. 

Q. When did you go to New York? 

A. I went to New York— got kind of tired of working 
and thought I would take a few days’ rest. I went to New 
York for a pleasure trip. I lost my ticket and found I was 
in pretty good — 

Q. Wait a minute — never mind stating so many reasons 
and making so many explanations. You will probably have 
to do that on cross-examination. Answer the questions. 
When did you go to New York, or about when ? 


A. I believe I went to New York in October. 

Q. Of 1898? 

EVE Gay Gia 

Q. And did you pay your own fare to New York? 

A. Well, the fare was given me before I went to New 
York. 

@. Who gave you the fare ? 

A. Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 

Q. And why did he give you the fare? 

A. Well, I asked him if he would lend me five dollars, 


and I had ten dollars of my own, and I said I wanted to go 
to New York a few days, and he said yes, he would do so. 
@. And he lent you the five dollars ? 
A. Didn’t lend it— told me I could have it. 
Q. Well, you got five dollars from him? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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@. How long were you in New York? 

A. Iwas in New York four days. 

Q@. And did you have any money left at the end of those 
four days ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And what did you do then ? 

A. When I found myself broke I went to the telegraph 
office and I asked them if they would take and send a tele- 
gram to Boston for me, and they said yes, and they asked 
me if the telegram would be collected on that end and I said 
“Yes.” They asked me who I would send the telegram to, 
and I told them Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn, told them he was 
in business at 73 Kingston street, and the men folded and 
forwarded the telegram, and when it got there Mr. Eichorn 
couldn’t come quick enough to the depot to purchase a 
ticket for me to get back to Boston. 

@. Never mind about that. Mr. Kelly, you knew Mr. 
Weidener ? 

I knew him while working in Marine Park. 

You knew Albert H. Eichorn ? 

While working in Marine Park, yes, sir. 

And you knew a number of people in Boston ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you had some relatives ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, will you tell this committee why, when you 
needed your fare home, you telegraphed for that fare to 
Eugene H. Eichorn ? 

A. Because he told meif I was short not to forget to call 
on him. 

@. Do you know of any particular reason why you should 
eall on him? 

A. Do I know any particular reason ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Because he used me fora proper tool. That is why. 

(). Were you at Mr. Eichorn’s office yesterday morning ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And, by the way, you have heard Mr. Eichorn testify 
here, haven’t you ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, why did you go to Mr. Eichorn’s office ? 
Because he sent for me. 

How did he send for you? 

Sent for me by postal. 

Have you got the letter or the postal? 

No, sir. 
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Q. Were you asked to bring that letter here ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never asked to bring the letter here? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, do you remember having any talk with me 
yesterday ? 


A. Yes, sir; I do remember having a little talk. 

Q. Do you remember my asking you whether or not you 
had a letter from Mr. Eichorn ? 

A. ~Yes; sin 

Q. And you remember that you stated you had ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you remember whether I told you to eee 
the letter here ? 

A. I believe I was asked by you to take and pee the 
letter, and I believe I told you afterwards I couldn’t find it. 

Q. Now, how long were you at Mr. Eichorn’s office on 
Kingston street ? 

A. Iwas there, I should judge, about 15 minutes. 

Q. When you went into Mr. Eichorn’s office who was 
there ? 

A. There was another man there —I don’t know what 
his name was. 

@. And were there any people waiting to see Mr. 
Eichorn ? 

ALONG, Sir 

Q. And what did Mr. Hichorn say to you when you went 
into his office ? 

A. Heasked me if I was summoned to come to this 
investigation. 

Q. You heard Mr. Eichorn testify that you asked him if 
he had been summoned to appear hear? You heard that? 

A.» Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not that 3 is so? 

A. It is not so. 

Q. What did you tell Mr. Eichorn when he asked you 
that question ? 

A. I told him “ No.” 

Q. Did he ask you if anybody had made any inquiries of 
you Coe the Park Department ? 
Yes, sir. 
And what did you say to him? 
I told him “ No:” 
What else did he say to you? 
He offered me $5. 
For what ? 
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If anything should come up to keep quiet. 

He offered you $5? 

Yes, sir. 

And did he offer that $5 to you in actual money ? 
Yes, sir. 

In the presence of this other man ? 

No, sir, on the stairs going down. 

You had 15 minutes conversation with him ? 

Yes, sir. 

You seem about as vague about it as he does. About 
what did you talk during those 15 minutes ? 

A. Well, he said if this should happen to come up to 
keep quiet and not to have anything to say about the matter 
at all, and I didn’t tell him whether I would or not, and he 
offered me $5, and I told him I didn’t want it —told him I 
wouldn’t take it. 

You did want it, didn’t you ? 

No, sir. 

And you didn’t take it ? 

No, sir. 

Well, why did you go down there? 

Because I got a postal card to go and see him. 

Did you have any idea before you went there what he 
wanted to see you about ? 

A. I never dreamt of the man. Why should I go to see 
Mr. Eichorn unless he sent for me? 

Q. Well, after he sent for you, why did you go to see 
him? You knew what the man was, didn’t you? 

A. I didn’t know what he wanted — didn’t know about 
the investigation, because if I did I never would have went 
near him. 

Q. How long did it take him to tell you what he wanted ? 

A. About 15 minutes. 

Q. Can you recall any of the conversation down there 
talking with him. 

A. Yes, sir; I can. 

Q. What did he say about this investigation ? 

A. He told me that Weidener said that I was a bad boy 
while I was on the Park — these are the words Mr. Eichorn 
said. Mr. Eichorn said: “I stood by you,” he says, ‘and I - 
told Mr. Weidener that I never seen anything bad about 
you.” Mr. Eichorn, I believe, had good reasons for saying 
that. 

Q. Considering the record that has gone in, I should 
think he had. Now, who was the contractor, Mr. Kelly, that 
was to put in these bills ? 

A. Who were the contractors ? 
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Q. Who was the particular contractor who was to put in 
loam for which Mr. Eichorn was to be paid ? 

A. Mr. Michael Meany of South Boston. 

@. Now, were you ever around when the Eichorns made 
out their bills? 

A. They asked me if I would make out some bills for 
some of the contractors, and I did so, and they wouldn’t let 
the contractors get their money until they gave me some. 

@. You say you made out bills for certain contractors ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those contractors’ bills ran from the contractors 
to the Eichorns ? 


As SY 9) (Ri, 
Q. And you swear now ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That you made out certain bills from the Eichorns to 
the contractors ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Could you identify any of those bills ? 
PASO Y esiisir: 


@. Can you remember the names of any contractors in 
whose names you made out those bills ? 

A. Yes, sir; I can. 

Q. And you can at this time identify your handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 2 

Q. Do you remember who M. J. Kelly was? 

A. Yes. I made out one bill for J. J. Kelly. 

Q. Answer the questions as I put them. Do you recall 
whether you made outa bill for M. J. Kelly. 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever make out a bill for Timothy McCarthy ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever make out a bill for Timothy Lynch ? 

A; Yes} sir. 

Q. (Handing bill to witness.) Whether or not that is 


your handwriting ? ? 

A. No, sir. Ishould judge that is one of the Eichorns’ 
handwritnig. 

Q. Never mind — we will come to that later; but that is 
not your handwriting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you have made out bills for Timothy Lynch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make out any for Mark Lynch? 

Ay fees sir. 

Q. (Handing bill to witness.) Whether or not any part 
of that is your handwriting ? 
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This is my handwriting. 
Which ? 

That. 

What part of that? 
That (pointing to bill). 

Mr. Lunpy.— If you please, Mr. Matthews, take a look at 
-that? (Handing bill to Counsel for the Park Commission. ) 
I am going to offer it in a minute. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) “550 Mass. Ave., Boston, Nov. 
2nd, 1898.” —in one handwriting. Is that your handwriting, 
that top writing ? 

iim oN 0, sir. 

Rene Albert H. Kichorn, To Mark Lynch, Dr. "To 

; Aug. 1898 To 4 Tickets — 
12.73 cu. Yards Loam at 90c. yard — $11.45. Received 
payment ”’ — is that in your handwriting? ~ 

A. No, sir; that is not in my handwriting. 

Q. What part is your handwriting? 

A. This is my handwriting here — “ Albert H. Eichorn, 
To Mark Lynch, Dr.” is in my handwriting; “Aug. 1898” 

is my handwriting; that is my handwriting; “To 4 Tickets ” 
—that is my handwriting, right there. That is my hand- 
writing (pointing to paper), but that (pointing to another 
place) is not my handwriting, right there at the bottom, Mr. 
Lynch’s name. 

Q. The signatures, then, and the amount of money are 
not in your handwriting ? 

et INO, Sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I offer that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— Do you want the Clerk to mark that? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, sir. 

(The bill referred to was marked “ Exhibit No. 2.” See 
end of day’s hearing.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Isn’t that exhibit one? 

Mr. MatrHews. — No, we have already had an exhibit one. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That went in without my seeing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you ever make out bills to L. 
H. Tucker ? 


Zp OPO 


A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t know about them? 

moe) INO, sir. 

Q. Ever make out any bills to Maurice Buttimer? 
A. No, sir. ~ 

Q. Robert Duncan? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Charles Jacobs ? 

A... No, sir. 
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Q. John Donovan? 

AG WNOs SIT: 

Q. J. F. Elkins? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Robert Dineen ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Here is a bill of Mark Lynch’s (handing bill to wit- 
ness). Anything on there of yours? 

A. No, sir; that is not my handwriting. 

Q. Hudson — T. E. Hudson? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. J. F. Elkins? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You hadn’t anything to do with Elkins at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Anything to do with Daniel Noonan ? 

at UNO, Sit: 

Q. J.J. Kelly? 

A. Just let me look at that, please (examining bill). I 
believe I made out a bill for Mr. John J. Kelly. 

Q. Well, that is your handwriting ? 

Ad-No, that isn’t my handwriting. 

Q. And that is not the bill you should say that you made 
out? | 3 

A. No, sir. 

(. Make any out for P. F. Donovan ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Michael Lahey ? 

Joel Nee 

Q. (Handing bill to witness.) Is thatit? Did you make 
that out ? 

A. I believe that is my handwriting. 


Q. Well, don’t you know your own handwriting ? 

A. I believe that is my handwriting. | 

Q. Well, have you any distinct recollection of making 
that out? 

A. No, but I will state that that is my handwriting, 
because I believe it is. 

Q. You state that it is? 

A. Yes, sir; because it looks a good deal like my hand- 
writing. 

@. Have you any recollection as to who Mr. Lahey is ? 

A. He isacontractor. Just let me look at the bottom of 
that (examining bill). That is my handwriting. 

Q. That is your handwriting ? 

A. “Yes: sire ) can telleby the‘*p.% 

(See Exhibit 8 at end of day’s hearing.) 
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Q. John Donovan you said you didn’t make out any for. 
Holland you say you didn’t make any out for. 

A. Never made any out for him. 

Q. Now, we have one here, “ M. Meany, Dr.” 

A. I didn’t want to make that bill out. 

Q. Never mind— find out first if you made it out. Is 
that in your handwriting ? 

A. (Examining bill.) No, sir. 

Q. That is not in your handwriting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whose handwriting it is in? 

A. No, sir. Just let me look at that, please. (Hxamin- 
ing bill again.) Well, I can’t distinguish the handwriting, 
so I can’t tell. 

Q. Well, I will hold that a minute. Now, you didn’t 
touch any of Holland’s, you say? 

No, sir. 

Bowers Brothers ? 

No, sir. 

Frank J. Hannon? 

No, sir. 

Flanagan Brothers ? 

No, sir. 

Where did you used to do this work? 

Right in the shanty with Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 
Under his dictation? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he ever tell you why he had you make them out? 
No, he did n’t. 

Martin Gill & Son? 

No, sir. 

Daniel Noonan? 

No, sir. 

John J. Looney? 

Let me look at that. (Examining bill.) Gentlemen, 
I don’t remember any contractor of that name bringing it in. 
It must have been brought in in June — yes, brought in be- 
fore I went there, June 30. 

. Q. Your opinion is right. Do you know anything about 
the name of Cummings, T. F. Cummings? 

A. Just let me look at that. (Examining bill.) No, sir. 

Q. Charles J. Jacobs—do you know anything about 
that ? 

A. No, sir. JI remember his being there. 

Q. But you don’t remember having anything to do with 
the bill ? 

Ae NO, sir. 


> 
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Timothy McCarthy ? 

No, sir. 

Is that your handwriting ? 

(Examining bill.) No, sir. 

J. F. McCarthy, Charlestown — anything about him? 
No, sir. 

James W. O’Brien? 

No, sir. 

Now, here are two bills of J. J. Kelly? 

Just let me look at them, please. (Hxamining bills.) 
See if either of those is in your handwriting ? 

One is in my handwriting, the other is not. 

Which one is ? 

This one, but that had been crossed off. I remember, 
though, making figures that didn’t correspond with that. 

@. You don’t mean to say that new figures were put on 
that ? 

A. Yes, sir; there are new figures. 

Q. Those figures are not your handwriting? 

A. No, sir. J remember in regard to that bill, especially, 
because I sat up until 12 at night and went to Mr. Kelly’s 
house to make the bill. 

@. The body of that is in your handwriting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this, you say, is not ? 

A. I believe that is my handwriting —the top. The 
top is my handwriting. 

@. And that is not your handwriting ? 

A. No, sir. I may be mistaken on the top, but it looks 
a good deal like my handwriting. 

Q. Well, the top is in your handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you made out the oes for the Eichorns ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q. And you are sure you didn’ t make out the one under- 
neath ? 

A. I know I didn’t that one. 

(See Exhibit 4 at end of day’s hearing.) 
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Q. Did you make out a bill to Manning? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Any part of a bill to Manning? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Fogg? 

A a NO RIT: 

Q. Bowers? 

A NGM AIT. 
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Q. Do youremember of making out a receipt for Meany —- 
received of Albert Eichorn $300 ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Any of your handwriting on that? 

A. (Examining paper.) No, sir. 

Q. Not your handwriting, Timothy Lynch? 

A. Just let me look at that (examining bill). That is 
my handwriting. 

Q. “Boston, Aug. 1,1898. To A. H. Eichorn, Dr., to 
Timothy Lynch. Bill for loam delivered at Marine Park 
during month of July.” You say thatis yours? 

A. Yes, sir. (Examining bill.) Let me look at the 
bottom there. (Examining bill again.) Yes, sir; the bot- 
tom there is Mr. Lynch’s writing. 

Q. You didn’t make the signature? 

A. No, sir; not the bottom. 

Q. The top, you are quite positive, is in your hand- 
writing? 

Aa; YS; Sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do you propose to show by going 
over these bills? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I thought that was perfectly evident to 
the Committee. This man claims that while he was em- 
ployed by the Park Commission at Marine Park he was in 
collusion with a certain contractor, or with the assistant or 
representative of a certain contractor; that he there entered 
into certain criminal collusion with them by which the Park 
Department was defrauded — beyond that, showing his inti- 
macy with this contractor and showing collusion with other 
contractors and teamsters, etc.; that the collusion was so 
perfect that these different contractors, who were supposed 
to be working for themselves, even went to the extent of 
having their bills made out in the office of the man who was 
supposed to pay them. ‘This man on the witness stand has 
_ said that he made out certain of those bills. We have here 
all those bills covering the period when Eichorn claims he 
put in loam in South Boston. This witness says he can 
identify some of them. If he can, and they are introduced 
and it is subsequently proved what they are, I[ think it is 
one of the most material things that can possibly be pro- 
duced to bear on this investigation. 

Mr. MATTHEWws. — We haven’t any objection. 

Q. (By the CHatRMAN.) I think you say the top of 
that (referring to Exhibit 5) is in your handwriting? 

A. All excepting Mr. Timothy Lynch’s name at the 
bottom. | 
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Q. (By Mr. DEvER.) Who made these figures? 

A. I did. 7 

Q. You made all those figures ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t make all of them. These two here, 
rubbed out, I didn’t make. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) There is an alteration of two 
figures “26” on two lines there? 

A. 2) -Ve8, ‘Sir. 

Q. Those alterations were not made by you? 

Ax Noy ‘sir. 

Q. All the rest, except the signature, is your handwrit- 
ing ? 

rAR Yes, sir. 

(See Exhibit 5 at end of day’s hearing.) 

Q. Do you know anything about that (handing a bill to 
witness)? Look at that writing ? 

A. (Examining bill.) That is not my handwriting. 

Q. It is not, any of it? 


Ac NN O.cRIT 

Q. Two bills from be aie | of that in your hand- 
writing ? 

Ax Nop 8iry 


Q. Another one from Meany—any of that in your 
handwriting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. One from Mark Lynch —any of that in your hand- 
writing ? 

A. (Examining bill.) That is my handwriting; part of 
it, anyway. 

Q. Be very careful, Mr. Kelly, in picking these out? 

A. Yes, sir; I will. 

Q. And say just what part of that is in your handwriting ? 

A. Where it says, ‘‘ Please return receipted bill to Albert 
H. Eichorn,” is not my handwriting. “Mark H. Lynch,” at 
the bottom, where he signs his signature, is not mine. 

Q. The rest is your handwriting ? 


pay. AY egesir: 
Q. Dated July 29? 
A. Yes, sir. 


(The bill referred to is Exhibit 6 at end of hearing.) 

@. Did you ever make out more than one bill to Mark 
H. Lynch? 

A. I think two, if I am not mistaken. 

Q. You say aside from the signature, “« Mark H. Lynch,” 
and the “ Please return receipted bill to Albert H. Eichorn,” 
etc., the rest of it is in your handwriting? 

Ary es cai t, ; 
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There is another bill (handing bill to witness) ? 

That is not my handwriting. 

Lombard ? 

No, sir. 

Well, look at that handwriting. 

(Looking again at bill.) That is not my handwriting. 
(Referring to another bill.) Richard Falvey ? 
(Examining bill.) That is not my handwriting. 
Now, here is a bill of J. F. McCarthy’s. Look at 


S | 
PEE POPOPOPO 


(Examining bill.) No, sir; that is not my hand- 


4 
a 
er, 
5 


a . J. Sullivan ? 

No, sir. 

Fogg? 

No, sir; it is not my handwriting. 

You made out none to Fogg ? 

No, sir. 

Flanagan Bros. ? 

No, sir. 

Make out any receipt to Timothy Lynch, twenty 
ars ? | 
Just let me look at it, please (examining paper). No, 


jor) 
PEOPOPoPOPE 


i) 
pe 
ar) 


Po 


Anything of J. C. Spillane ? 
Let me look at the writing, please. (Hxamining.) 
No, sir. 
Q. A receipt of ten dollars, J. Albert Burns —any of 
that in your handwriting ? 
A. (Hxamining.) No, sir. 
@. Martin Gill? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. John Burns, debtor, — have anything to do with that 
lighter ? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. Steam Tug Boat Cadet — you had atte to do with 
that, did you? 


wae? No, sir: 

Q.- Cavanagh & Co. — had a Foe to do with them, did . 
you? 

7 NO, Sir. 


Q. Now, there are two things that I have laid aside here. 
This is some memorandum or statement of some Cummings 
—Jis any part of that in your handwriting? 

A. (Examining.) No, sir. 
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(. None whatever. Now, is any part of this statement 
of August 11, account between Albert H. Eichorn and M. 
Meany, Dr., in your handwriting ? 

A. (Examining.) No, sir; that is none of my hand- 
writing. 

@. Then you have identified, out of these bills, all that 
were in your handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And all those bills or statements you say were made 
at the dictation of Eugene H. Eichorn? 

Yes, sir. 

And while you were working at Marine Park there ? 
Yes, sir; all but the bill of Kelly’s. 

Where was that? 

Kelly — he asked me to make out a bill at his house. 
Kelly asked you? 

Yes, sir. 

In the other cases who asked you— Mr. Eichorn or 
the contractors? 

A. Mr. Eichorn told the contractors he had somebody 
who would make out the bills for them. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, that is all for the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He is your witness, Mr. Matthews. 


erererer 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrtHews.) Mr. Kelly, you have either 
seen or had read to you all the receipts of Mr. Eichorn’s, 
haven’t you? 

A. A little louder, please, Mr. Mavthews: 

Q. (Question repeated.) 

HEN GS Hecihe : 

Q. And you have identified five of them as having been 
written in part by you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is right, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to show my handwriting? 

The CHAIRMAN. —- Answer the question. 

Mr. MarrHEews. — That is all right, Mr. Chairman. He 
is doing very well. He will answer everything. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Now, look at the one marked 
Exhibit 8, signed “* Michael K. Lahey.” 

A. Excuse me —I have made a mistake on that bill. 
That is not my handwriting. We are all liable to mistakes. 

Q. You want to withdraw Exhibit 3? 

A. Yes, sir; withdraw that. 
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Well, would you like to withdraw Exhibit 4? 
On that bill — I think that is my handwriting. 
You are not very sure about it, are you? 

Yes, sir; quite sure. 

You think you are sure about that? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, that is signed “J. J. Kelly,” isn’t it ? 
Yes, sir. 

Any relation of yours ? 

No, sir. 

How did you come to make that bill out ? 
Well, I have already stated, Mr. Matthews, that I 
went to his house by special request to do so. 

Q. Kelly’s house — J. J. Kelly’s? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe he lives on what they call Hoge’s 
Bridge, if I am not quite mistaken. 

@. Well, what did he tell you? 

A. He asked me to make out the bill for him, and I told 
him I would. Oh, say! Oh, wait a minute well, noe]. 
have made a mistake in regard to that. But I can prove I 
am right on making out his bill. 

Q. Hold ona moment. Tell us what mistake you have 
made, first, and go into proof afterwards. 

A. This one here I didn’t make out, but right here at the 
bottom J find 546 cubic yards at 90 cents per yard, amount- 
ing to $491.982. This “ received payment” is my hand- 


POPOPOPOPOore 


writing. 
Q. Well, that is on the sheet underneath ? 
A>. Yes, sir. 


Q. That is the one you said, in reply to Mr. Lundy, that 
you didn’t make out, isn’t it? 

A. Well, you will find, I think, on the bottom sheet my 
writing. 

@. You now find out that you have made a mistake? 

A. Well, we all make mistakes. 

Q. Well, you have made two mistakes on two receipts. 

A. Well, I have covered that mistake. 

(. Exactly. You have covered them both (laughter). 
Now, cast your accurate eye over Exhibit 2. What do you 
say to Exhibit 2, on second thought? 


Formerly a councilman? 
Yes, sir; formerly a councilman. 


A. That is my handwriting. 

Q. Sure of it? 

wey eS, sir. 

Q. Now, that is Mark Lynch, isn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

(). 

A. 
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(. And did he ask you to make that out? Did Mr. 
Lynch ask you to make out that bill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And it was made out in the shanty, wasn’t it, on the 
- place? 

A. I made one nl out in the shanty, and I went down 
to Mr. Lynch’s house, at his summer residence? I thought 
I would take a ride down on a cool afternoon, on the ears, 
down to Hough’s Neck, where I made out the bill. 

Q. Well, you made out the bill before you took the cool 
ride, at the shanty, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the object of making out that bill? 

A. That is one of those bills. 

(. There are two Mark Lynch bills there, aren’t there? 

A. Well, that is the bill I said I made out —this one 
right here (pointing to bill). 

Q. That is Exhibit 6? 3 

A. Thatis the bill I just said I made out. Just a minute, 
Mr. Lundy. | 

Q. That is right. Get Mr. Lundy to straighten it out 
for you. 

A. Excuse me, but I haven’t got to use eyeglasses I 
think I can identify the two handwritings before me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Answer the question. 

Mr. MarrHews.— He is answering, Mr. Chairman. I 
haven’t any fault to find. He is one of the most satisfactory 
witnesses I ever met. (Laughter.) 

The Witness. — Oh, I wish to say right here now that 
that here is not in my handwriting — this bill (pointing to 
bill). 

Q. (By. Mr. Marruews.) What is that? Exhibit 2, 
isn’t it? 

A. - Yes, sir; that is not my handwriting, but this one 
here is. 

Q. Fix this first. Exhibit 2 is not your handwriting? 
I don’t want to catch you, but I understood you to say so, 
that is all. 

A. I said I made out two bills for Lynch. 

Q. Yes. Now, one of the bills you have in your hand 
you didn’t write. ‘They are not in the same handwriting, are 
they ? 

Ao, Sir. 

Q. Then Exhibit 2 is the one that is not in your hand- 
writing. It is not, 1s it? 

As No sir, 
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@. Then we have Exhibit 6. That is in your hand- 
writing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, let us see about Exhibit 5. What do you say 
as to that, on second thought? 

A. That is my handwriting. 

@. Do you think the handwriting on Exhibit 5 is the 
same as in Exhibit 6 ? 

aa. 1 Yes. 

ee you. do.’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Aren’t you a little doubtful ? 

A. No, sir. I can show it right here. Do you see any 
difference — 

_Q. Jam noran expert in handwriting. 

A. Well, that is all right. Do you see any difference in 
that “1” there before “loam” and that “1” there? Do 


you? 
(. Iam not on the witness stand. Now, one of those is 
a receipt — 


A. Furthermore— (Laughter.) 

(J. Wait a moment. One of those was a bill of Mark 
Lynch, and the other was a bill of Timothy Lynch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how did these gentlemen come to get you to 
make out those bills ? 

A. Mr. Ejichorn said that if any of the contractors 
wanted bills made out, and couldn’t make them out, he had 
a gentleman working for him, not alone for the Park Depart- 
ment, who was capable of making out those bills. 

Q. And you were that gentleman ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then these bills were made out by you for the sub- 
contractors to present to Mr. Kichorn? 

A. Mr. Eichorn asked me to do so. 

Q. Exactly, but they were bills between the sub-con- 
tractors and Hichorn ? 

ee Y Es, Sir. 

Q. They hadn’t anything to do with the city, had they? 

a No, sir. 

@. And they represent the loads of loam these sub- 
contractors claim that they sold to Eichorn, or delivered 
there? 

A. The bills state that, don’t thev ? 

Q. That is what you thought they represented ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And it was on those bills that Mr. Eichorn paid 
them ? 

A. He didn’t pay them before I got paid. 

(). Well, he paid them, as far as you know? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, is there anything wrong about those two trans- 
actions ? 

A. Anything wrong in what way, do you mean? 

Q. The handwriting may be wrong, I admit, but I mean 
anything else ? 

Dee oN 0, Sit. 

Q. The bills are right, as far as you know? 

A. Everything in Marine Park was all right. (CLaugh- 
ter. 

3. I am asking you about these particular bills — the 
one made out by Timothy Lynch for $136.26, and the other 
by Mark Lynch for $428.45. They were both made out to 
Mr. Eichorn. I want you to tell this committee if you 
know of anything wrong about those two bills, and, if so, 
what? | 

A. I have stated already that I don’t know anything 
wrong about those two bills. 

Q. That is what I thought. They are all right, aren’t 
they ? 

A. I thought so. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Then these two go out, I suppose ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — No, they stay in. They stay where 
they are, as exhibits. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I mean substantially they are out. 

. (By Mr. MattrHews.) Now, when did you first 
join the Park Department, Mr. Kelly? 

A. I believe I joined the Park Department the year 
1898, in the month of March. 

What were you doing just before that? 

A. Iwas hired as a water boy. Before I went into the 
park? 
wees 
I always worked for my father. 

Always ? 

Yes, sir; since I left school. 
When did you leave school ? 

I believe I left school in 1895. 
How old were you then? 

I was fifteen years old. 

What is your father’s name ? 
Thomas Kelly. 


POPOPOPOoOPO 


a) 
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Where does he live? 

20 Dacia street, Roxbury, Mass. 

And you live there now ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you left school in 1895? 

Yes, sir; I think I did — yes, sir. 

How old were you then? 

Fifteen years old. 

And went into the Park Department in 1898 ? 
Yes, sir. 

And what did you do in the intervening three years? 
I have stated that I worked for my father. 

Is that all you did? 

Yes, sir. 

Sure ? 

Yes, sit. 

Where were you all that time ? 

Where was I? 

Yes. 

Well, I told you I was working for my father. 
Lived at home all that time? 

Mostly all the time. 

Sure ? 

Yes, sir. 

Never away from home? 

I don’t know as that has anything to do with this 


investigation, whether I was away from home or not. 


@. Do you hesitate to answer the question ? 
A. I will state that I was away from home, yes, sir. 
(J. State when and where? 


A. I don’t know as that has anything to do with the 
Park investigation, and I therefore refuse to answer the 
question. 

Q. You refuse? 

A. What has that to do with the Park investigation ? 

Q. It might have something to do with you? 

A. What has it got to do with this matter? 

Q. It might have a good deal to do with it. 

A. It has nothing to do with the Park investigation. 

Q. But it may have a good deal to do with you. 

A. I don’t see who it has. 

@. Will you tell the committee ? 

A. I don’t see why the committee need to know anything 
about that. 


Mr. Lunpy. — You may answer all those questions, Mr. 


Kelly. 
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The WitnEss. — Well, I will state that I was in a college 
at Concord. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) In what? : 

A. Well, I will state that I was in the Massachusetts 
Reformatory, in Concord. 


Q. When were you there? 

A. Well, I don’t just exactly remember the dates. 

(). Between 1895 and 1898 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). How long were you there? 

A. Well, that I don’t just exactly remember. 

(QQ. What was the last answer ? 

A. I stated that I didn’t know exactly how long I was 
there. 

Q. Six months? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Aoyear? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Two years? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. <A year and a half? 

A. About that. 

Q. Then, of the three years that elapsed between your 


leaving school and your entering the Park Department, you 
spent half that time at the Reformatory ? 

Yes. 

Now, how did you get there? 

How did I get there? 

Yes. 

I went there for taking a dollar. 

For larceny? 

Took a dollar —wasn’t much Tae in taking a 
dollar. I took a dollar. 


>POPOPOD 


(. What crime were you convicted of ? 

A. Well, that I don’t know. 

@. You have forgotten ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t forget it. I don’t know as I ever 
knew. 

(J. Didn’t know at the time, even ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

(Q. You know you were in the Reformatory for a year 


and a half, but you don’t know for what crime you were sent 
there ? Do you want to leave it that way ? 

A. Well, yes, I would state it that way. 

Q. You would rather leave it that way than have the 
real facts appear, wouldn’t you? | 
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A. Well, what has it to do with the investigation of this 
Park Department, anyhow? — 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will please answer coun- 
sel’s question. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I think it wasn’t a fair question. 

The Wirness. —I don’t know that that has anything to 
do with this park investigation. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Keep quiet. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHrews.) Answer the question. What 
crime were you arrested for and convicted of, that sent you 
to the Reformatory? 

A. Well, 1 have already stated that I didn’t know what I 
was sent there for. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Pardon me, Mr. Matthews. Perhaps the 
witness does not understand what you mean. Do you want 
a description of the crime or the details of it? It certainly 
wasn’t larceny, from a personal look at the records. 

Mr. Matruews. — Mr. Chairman, I offer at this point 
certified copies of the conviction of this young man on two 
complaints, for taking money under false pretences, and I will 
ask to have them marked Exhibits 7 and 8. 

(The Exhibits referred to, 7 and 8, will be found at close 
of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Well, Mr. Kelly, how long 
was it after you left the Reformatory that you went into the 
Park Department ? 

In March, 1898. 

You left the Reformatory in March, 1898 ? 

No, I didn’t leave the Reformatory then. 

Well, when did you leave the Reformatory ? 

Well, I should judge that it was about 1896, I think. 
Well, if you had left school in'1895 and spent a year 
and ‘ a half in the Bee Ley: you couldn’t have got out in 
1896, very well. 

A. I was there the very first of 1895, in February. 

(. Well, if youstayed a yearanda half, that would bring 
you out towards the end of 1896? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do in the two years between leaving the 
Reformatory and entering the Park Department? 

A. Worked for my father. 

@. You entered the Park Department in the early part 
of 1898? 

fim March, yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you stay in the Park Department? 

A. I should judge I stayed in the Park Department until 
the latter part of October. 


OPopo> 
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Q. Until the time you took this trip to New York? 

rie. YOS.i517. 

(Q. How did you happen to take that trip to New York? 
A. Iwasn’t working in the Park Department at that 


Q. You were discharged, weren’t you? 
A. No, sir; I wasn’t discharged from the Park Depart- 


Q. What did you do — discharge yourself? 
A. I resigned. 
@. You got into trouble, didn’t you? 
A. No, sir. I gota letter from Mr. James B. Shea to 
Mr. Steinebrey at Neponset, to be put at work there. 
Q. You disappeared from the Park Department in 1898? 
A. What reason had I to leave the Park Department? 
Q. Well, you told Mr. Lundy that you were tired of 
working and wanted a rest. 
That I was tired of working and wanted a rest? 
Was that the only Scie 
No, sir. 
What other reason was there ? 
I stole twenty dollars. 
Was that while you were in the Park Department? 
No, sir. 
After you left the Park Department? 
Yes, sir. 
I didn’t ask you that. I asked you why you left the 
Park Department in September or October, 1898 ? 
A. Because I heard so much talk about the parks. 
@. You weren’t satisfied with the management of the 
parks ? 
A. No, I was not satisfied with the management of the 
Park Department. 
Q. And they weren’t quite satisfied with you, were they ?. 
A. They were satisfied with me, and Mr. Shea gave me 
a letter to Mr. Steinebrey to continue work. 
— QQ. Well, you want this committee to understand that 
you had no difficulty with the Park Departmentatall. Is 
that so? 
A. I had alittle difficulty with Mr. Eugene H.~Eichorn. 
Q@. Did you have any difficulty with the Park Commis- 
sioners or any of their subordinates which led to your 
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resigning ? 
I ot DATE Weg 
Octet 


A. Well, I believe I did. 
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Q. Irather thought we would come to it finally. 

A. But you must remember that I was hired as a 
water boy, and not as a surveyor. 

Mr, Lunpy. — Please answer the questions. 

Mr. Matruews. — I don’t object to his answer. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I do. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You left the Park Depart- 
ment, having at last admitted that you had a difficulty with 
them, in September or October, 1898, and what have you 
been doing since? 

A. Well, for the last three months I worked for a horse- 
shoer by the name of D. F. McCormick, on Columbia road. 

@. Are you working for him now? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you cease working for him ? 

A. Well, he laid off two of his help, because there was 
no work going on — wasn’t any sharpening going on. 

Q. When was that? 

A. It was a week ago last Tuesday. 

@. What did you do before you worked for this horse- 
shoer? What did you do before that? 

Well, I worked about a month for my father. 

And before that ? 

I came home from the House of Correction. 

You went to the House of Correction ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, you went to the Reformatory before you went 
to the Park Department, and you went into the House of 
Correction after leaving the Park Department? 

Yes, sir. 

Now,, what put you into the House of Correction? 

I have already stated that. 

I haven’t understood it, then? 

I told you I stole money. 

And that was after you left the Park Department? 
Yes, sir. 

You were arrested and convicted of larceny ? 

Yés, sir. 

Mr. MarrHews. ae NET Chairman, I will offer the certi- 
fied copies of this young man’s conviction in two cases — 
both, I believe, in the year 1899. 

(The Exhibits referred to, Nos. 9 and 10, will be found at 
the close of the day’s hearing. ) 

The Wirness.— But you will also remember that that 
wasn’t while I was in the Park Department. 


SPoPo> 


“ 
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Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Irememberit. In other words, 
before you were in the Park Department you were in the 
Reformatory for obtaining money under false pretences ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. While you were in the Park Department you were 
conniving with contractors to defraud the city of Boston, and 
after you left the Park Department you went to the House’ 
of Correction for larceny. That is a fair statement, isn’t it? 

A. That I defrauded the city? 

Q. You were in collusion with these contractors accord- 
ing to your own testimony, weren’t you, to defraud the city? 

A. Well, I came here on a summons from Mr. Lundy, 
who is counsel for the committee, and I told Mr. Lundy that I 
would make — I am not here to make any statements, but to 
make a good, clean confession about what happened in Marine 
Park, South Boston. 

Q. I just want to know if I have not stated your case 
accurately — that before you entered the Park Department 
you passed a year and a half in the Reformatory for obtaining 
money under false pretences ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That while you were in the Park Department you 
connived or conspired, according to your own testimony, with 
one of these contractors to defraud the city of Boston; and 
that since you left the Park Department you have spent some 
time in the House of Correction for larceny ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. MAatrHEws. — I will suspend at this point, sir. I hope 
there is no question but what this witness will be on hand 
at the next meeting ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Why i is that remark made? 

Mr. MarrHEws. — I want to be sure, that is all, because I 
am not through with him yet. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I thought it was understood that I was not 
through with him. .I only suspended the examination. 

Mr. 
him here. | 

Mr. Lunpy.— We are both anxious—and I am also 
anxious to have Mr. Pettigrew here, if you can have him. 
There is a lot this man may say that affects Mr. Pettigrew. 

The hearing was adjourned at 10.40 P.M., to Behe 
March 22, at 2 P.M. 
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Exuisit No. 2. 


550 MaAssacuusetTts AVENUE, 
Boston, Nov. 2, 1898. 
ALBERT H. ErcHorn, 
. To Marx Lyncu, Dr. 
Aug. 1898. To 4 tickets — 12.73 cubic yards loam 
at 90c. yard . : ‘ ‘ - $11 45 


Received payment, 
| Mark H. Lyncu. 
Paid in full Nov. 2, 1898. 


Exursit No. 3. 
550 MassacHusEeTts AVENUE, 
Boston, Aug. 23, 1898. 
ALBERT H. ErcHorn, 

To MicuarL Laney, Dr. 
July. To 447.86 cubic feet — 16.58 cubic yards at 90c. 
yard : : $14 92 
Received payment in full, 
Micuae, K. Laney. 


Exureit No. 4. 
Boston, July 30, 1898. 
A. H. Ercnorn, . 
To J. J. KELty, 
For loam delivered at Marine Park, 
South Boston — To 546.65 cubic 
yards at 90c. yard ; : . $491 984 


Received payment, 
dd IEGLY, WY) b eb s Ke 


Exuisit No. 5. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1898. 
To A. H. Ercuorn, Dr. 
To Timotuy Lyncu, 
Bill for loam delivered at Marine 
Park during month of July — 


172.52 yards at 90c. . ; » $155 26 
$155 26 
August 6 — Paid on account : 20 00 
$135 26 


Received payment, 
Timotuy Lyncu. 
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Exuipir No. 6. 


Boston, July 29, 1898. 
Mr. A. H. Ercuorn, 
Loam bill, 
To Marx H. Lyncn, Dr. 
115 Cabot street. 
For loam delivered up to July 29, 
1898, for Marine Park, South 
Boston — 476. 06 cubic yards at 
Glen per yardiaw - ; - $428 45 
Received payment, 
Mark H. Lynou. 


Please return receipted bill to Albert H. Eichorn, 550 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Exuipit No. 7. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, SS. 
At the Municipal Court of the Roxbury District of 
of the City of Boston, holden in said Roxbury 
District for the transaction of criminal business, 
Ls within and for the County of Suffolk, on this 
twenty-ninth day of January in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-six. 
SLX, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


of said Boston, minor, nineteen years of age, defendant, is 
brought before said cqurt by virtue of a warrant in due form of 
law, issued by said court under its seal on the twenty-eighth day 
of January in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
ninety-six, to answer to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
the complaint under oath of Albert F. Lovell of said Boston, 
police officer, setting forth that he, the said William Kelly on the 
twenty-third day of December in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred ninety-five at Boston, aforesaid, and 
within the judicial district of said court, being a person of evil 
disposition, and devising and intending by unlawful ways and 
means to-obtain and get into his hands and possession the goods, 
merchandise, chattels and effects of the honest and good citizens 
of this Commonwealth, and with intent to cheat and defraud one 
Timothy J. Murphy, did then and there unlawfully, knowingly 
and designedly, falsely pretend and represent to said Murphy that 
he the said Kelly was a committee from the Saint John’s Lyceum 
Club and duly authorized to make members for said club, that if 
he the said Murphy would pay to him the said Kelly one dollar 
he the said Kelly, would make him the said Murphy a member of 
said club. 
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And the said Murphy, then and there believing the said false 
pretences and representations so made as aforesaid by the said 
Kelly, and being deceived thereby was induced by reason of the 
false pretences and representations so made as aforesaid to de- 
liver, and did then and there deliver, to the said Kelly one prom- 
issory note of the amount and value of one dollar of the proper 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the said Mur- 
phy. And the said Kelly did then and there receive and obtain 
the said moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels, and effects of the 
said Murphy by means of the false pretences and representations 
aforesaid, and with intent to cheat and defraud the said Murphy 
of the same moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects. 

Whereas, in truth and in fact, the said Kelly was not then and 
there a committee from the Saint John’s Lyceum Club and duly 
authorized to make members for said club. 

Whereus, in truth and in fact, the said Kelly did not then and 
there have any power or authority to make members for said club, 
as he, the said Kelly, then and there well knew. 

And so the said Lovell, upon his oath aforesaid, doth say that 
the said Kelly, by means ‘of the false pretences aforesaid, on the 
said twenty-third day of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, at Boston aforesaid, and 
within the Judicial District aforesaid, unlawfully, knowingly and 
designedly did receive and obtain from said Murphy the said 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the proper 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the said 
Murphy with intent to defraud the said Murphy of the same, 
against the peace of said Commonwealth, and the form of the 
Statute in such case made and provided ; — which complaint is 
thereupon read by the Clerk of said Court in open Court, on the 
said twenty-ninth day of January to the said Kelly, and he, the 
said Kelly, is asked by the Court whether he is guilty or not 
guilty of the offence charged upon him in manner and form 
_ aforesaid, who pleads and says that he is guilty. And the 
further consideration of said complaint is continued to the fourth 
day of February then next ensuing; and now on said fourth day 
of February the said Kelly again appears before said Court, and 
after fully hearing and understanding the defense of the said 
Kelly it appears to the said Court that the said a is guilty of 
the offence aforesaid. 

Wherefore it is considered by said Court that the said Kelly 
for the offence aforesaid, be committed to the Massachusetts 
Reformatory in Concord, in our County of Middlesex, there to be 
kept at hard labor according to the rules of the same until he be 
discharged in due course of law. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 

A true copy of the record. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 
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Exursit No. 8. 
NY 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. 

At the Municipal Court of the Roxbury District of 
the City of Boston, holden in said Roxbury Dis- 
trict for the transaction of criminal business, 
within and for the County of Suffolk, on this 
twenty-ninth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-six, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


of said Boston, minor, nineteen years of age, defendant, is 
brought before said Court by virtue of a warrant in due form of 
law, issued by said Court under its seal, on the twenty-eighth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six, to answer to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on the complaint under oath of Albert F. Lovell of 
said Boston, police officer, setting forth that he, the said William 
Kelly, on the twenty-second day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, at Boston 
aforesaid, and within the Judicial District of said Court, being a 
person of an evil disposition, and devising and intending, by 
unlawful ways and means to obtain and get into his hands and 
possession the goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the 
honest and good citizens of this Commonwealth, and with intent 
to cheat and defraud one John H. Clark did then and there 
unlawfully, knowingly and designedly falsely pretend and repre- 
sent to said Clark that he the said Kelly was a committee from 
the New England Social Club, and duly authorized to appoint a 
medical examiner for the said club, that if the said Clark would 
pay to him the said Kelly one dollar, he the said Kelly would 
make him the said Clark a member of said club, and appoint 
him the said Clark the medical examiner of said club. 

And the said Clark then and there believing the said false pre 
tences and representations, so made as aforesaid by the said 
Kelly, and being deceived thereby, induced by reason of the false 
pretences and representations so made as aforesaid, to deliver, 
and did then and there deliver, to the said Kelly one promissory 
note of the amount and of the value of one dollar of the proper 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels, and effects of the said 
Clark. And the said Kelly did then and there receive and obtain 
the said moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels, and effects of the 
said Olark by means of the false pretences and representations 
aforesaid, and with intent to cheat and defraud the said Clark of 
the same moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels, and effects. 

Whereas, in truth and in fact, the said Kelly was not then 
and there a committee from the New England Social Club duly 
authorized to appoint a medical examiner for the said club. 
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Whereas, in truth and in fact, the said Kelly did not then 
and there have any authority to make the said Clark a member 
of the New England Social Club, and did not then and there have 
any authority to appoint the said Clark the medical examiner of 
said club, as he the said Kelly then and there well knew. And 
so the said Lovell, upon his oath aforesaid, doth say that the said 
Kelly by means of the false pretenses aforesaid on the said 
twenty-second day of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, at Boston aforesaid, and 
within the Judicial District aforesaid, unlawfully, knowingly and 
designedly .did receive and obtain from said Clark the said 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the proper 
moneys, goods, merchandise, chattels and effects of the said 
Clark, with intent to defraud the said Clark of the same, against 
the peace of said Commonwealth and contrary to the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided ; — which complaint is 
thereupon read by the Clerk of said Court in open Court on the 
said twenty-ninth day of January to the said Kelly, and he the 
said Kelly is asked by the Court whether he is guilty or not 
guilty of the offence charged upon him in-manner and form afore- 
said, who pleads and says that heis guilty. And the further 
consideration of said complaint is continned to the fourth day of 
February now next ensuing; and now on said fourth day of Feb- 
ruary the said Kelly again appears before said Court, and after 
fully hearing and understanding the defence of the said Kelly, it 
appears to said Court that the said Kelly is guilty of the offence 
aforesaid. 

Wherefore it is considered by said Court that the said Kelly 
for the offence aforesaid be committed to the Massachusetts 
Reformatory, situated in Concord, in our County of Middlesex, 
there to be kept according to the rules of the same, until dis- 
charged in due course of law, from this fourth day of said 

February. 3 


Attest : Maurice J. O’Connett, Clerk. 
A true copy of the record. 
Attest : Maurice J. O’Conne tt, Clerk. 
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Exuisit No. 9. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK. 8S. 
At the Municipal Court of the Roxbury District 
of the City of Boston, holden in said Roxbury 
District, for the transaction of criminal busi- 
Ls: ness, within and for the County of Suffolk, on 
this thirty-first day of March in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-nine, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


of said Boston, defendant, is brought before said Court by vir- 
tue of a warrant in due form of law, issued by said Court under 
its seal, on the thirty-first day of March in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred ninety-nine to answer to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on the complaint under oath of 
Annie E. Harper of said Boston, setting forth that he the said 
William Kelly on the twenty-seventh day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-eight, at Boston 
aforesaid, and within the judicial district of said Court, with 
force and arms one watch of the value of twenty dollars of the 
goods and chattels of Annie E. in her possession being found, did 
feloniously, steal take and carry away, against the peace of said 
Commonwealth and the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided ; which complaint is thereupon read by the Clerk of said 
Court in open Court on the said thirty-first day of March to the 
said Kelly, and he the said Kelly is asked by the Court whether 
he is guilty or not guilty of the offence charged upon him in 
manner and form aforesaid, who pleads and says that he is not 
cuilty, and, thereof puts himself on trial; and the Common- 
wealth doth the like by said Annie E. 

And the further consideration of said complaint is continued 
from time to time to the fifth day of April then next ensuing ; 
and now on said fifth day of April the said Kelly again appears 
before said Court, and after hearing divers credible witnesses 
duly sworn to testify the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, relating to the premises, and fully hearing and under- 
standing the defence of the said Kelly it appears to said Court 
that the said Kelly is guilty of the offence aforesaid. 

Wherefore it is considered by said Court that the said Kelly. 
for the offence aforesaid be committed to the House of Correction, 
at Deer Island, situated in said Boston, there to be kept at hard 
labor according to the rules of the same, for the term of four 
months from and after the expiration of the sentence this day 
imposed on said Kelly by said Court, in case No. 3240 of the 
year 1898. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 

A true copy of the record. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 
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Exuisit No. 10. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. 
At the Municipal Court of the Roxbury District of 
the City of Boston, holden in said Roxbury 
District for the transaction of criminal business, 
L.S. within and for the County of Suffolk, on this 
twenty-fifth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-nine, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


of said Boston, defendant, is brought before said Court by virtue 
of a warrant in due form of law, issued by said Court under its 
seal, on the twenty-eighth day of October, in the year of our 
‘Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-eight, to answer to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on the complaint under oath 
of Annie E. Harper of said Boston, setting forth that he, the 
said William Kelly, on the twenty-seventh day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred ninety-eight, at 
Boston aforesaid, and within the judicial district of said Court, 
with force and arms five promissory notes each of the amount 
and value of ten dollars, one pocket-book of the value of two 
dollars, altogether of the value of fifty-two dollars of the moneys, 
goods and chattels of said Annie E. in her possession being 
found, did feloniously steal, take and carry away, against the 
peace of said Commonwealth and the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided ; — which complaint is thereupon read by 
the Clerk of said Court in open Court on the said twenty-fifth 
day of March to the said Kelly, and he the said Kelly, is 
asked by the Court whether he is guilty or not guilty of the 
offence charged upon him in manner and form aforesaid, who 
pleads and says that he is not guilty, and thereof puts himself on 
trial; and the Commonwealth doth the like by said Annie E. 

And the further consideration of said complaint is continued 
from time to time to the fifth day of April then next ensuing ; 
and now on said fifth day of April the said Kelly again appears 
petore said Court, and after hearing divers credible witnesses 
duly sworn to testify the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, relating to the premises, and fully hearing and under- 
standing the defence of the said Kelly, it appears to said Court 
that the said Kelly is guilty of the offence aforesaid. 

Wherefore it is considered by said Court that the said Kelly for 
the offence aforesaid be committed to the House of Correction at 
Deer Island, situated in said Boston, there to be kept at hard 
labor, according to the rules of the same, for the term of four 
months from this fifth day of said April. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 

A true copy of the record. 

Attest : Frep E. Crurr, Assistant Clerk. 
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FOURTH DAY. 


City Hatt, March 22, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norgis presiding, and all the 
members of the committee present. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please ‘come to 
order. I think, Mr. Matthews, that you had the last witness. 

Mr. MatrHews.— Yes. I would hke to make a state- 
ment before the witness takes the stand. I understand that 
the committee would like to have a surveyor to measure the 
quantities of loam in Marine Park? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee would like to have a 
surveyor survey that particular place where the loam was and 
to make soundings. 

Mr. MAtTrHEws. — And we would like fo send one of the 
park engineers with him, with the working plans. I make 
that as a suggestion at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — All right, sir. 

Mr. MarrHEws. —So that, when you make your selection 
of a surveyor, possibly the surveyor and the engineer, will be 
able to arrange to visit the place. 

The CHAIRMAN. — They can arrange a time to go there. 
The counsel will proceed. — 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, the first thing I will have 
to ask your committee is for a little postponement. At four 
- o'clock I am due in the Fourth Session of the Superior 
Court, before Judge Richardson, to make a motion, and that 
will take me about twenty minutes. I will ask the consent of 
the committee to a discontinuance and recess at that time. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should be there; I have 
simply got to be there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What does counsel for the Commis- 
sioners say to that? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. — We have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And the committee has no objection- 
You would like to be there when? 

Mr. Lunpy. — At four o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We will take a recess at five minutes 
of four. 

_ Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
statement with regard particularly to Mr. Pettigrew. You 
will remember that, at the beginning of the hearing, some 
questions were asked concerning the career of Mr. Pettigrew 
in Chicago. I have, naturally, made some inquiries as attor- 
ney for your committee in investigating this matter, wishing, 
in accordance with my own idea and the instructions given 
by your committee, to. bring out everything that might ap- 
pear to me important on one side or the other. I desire to 
say that I have received a letter from the Hon. John P. Alt 
geld, ex-Governor of Illinois, who was at the time that has 
been referred to connected in some capacity with the Park 
Department out there, in which he says that Mr. Pettigrew 
was removed, not on account of any charge made against 
him personally, nor upon any charge affecting his integrity 
as an official, but that certain work was to be done, which 
Mr. Pettigrew, in the judgment of that. Commission, could 
not perform, because he w@s not a civil engineer. I simply 
make that statement for the information of the committee, 
and in justice to Mr. Pettigrew. 

Mr. MarrHEews.— Now, having made the statement, 
don’t you think you ought to produce the letter? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Why, it is a personal matter, and I simply 
make the statement. I will say that if counsel wishes the 
letter, we will have it. 

Mr. Matrraews.—I think, if you will let me see the let- 
ter, that we might agree as to whether it it should go in or not. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I don’t care to be put in the position 
that my brother seems to be trying to put me in. If you 
want to reject my statement, all right. I make it as a fair 
statement, a statement of Mr. Pettigrew’s standing in Chi- 
cago. At some later time—not at the present time — | 
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will introduce the letter. If you would like to have testi- 
mony concerning Mr. Pettigrew introduced at this time, I 
will introduce it now. But I thought for the present it 
would be better to simply make that statement. 

Mr. MatTruews. — Will you show me the letter. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Can you conceive of any prejudice that I 
would have ina matter of this kind, concerning Mr. Petti- 
erew, that would induce me to make a statement that was 
not so? 

Mr. MarrnHews.—TI don’t know that the statement is 
favorable to him. I would like to see the letter. 

Mr. Lunpy.—I have not the letter here, and I don’t 
know that I would wish to produce it at this time, if you 
reject the statement I have made. I came here to make a 
perfectly fair and reasonable statement. It has been rejected 
on some technicality, I suppose. What is your position in 
the matter, Mr. Matthews ? 

Mr. MattHEws.—I want to see the letter, Brother 
Lundy. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think counsel should go ahead with 
the evidence. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I understand, Brother Matthews, that you 
have not completed your examination of Mr. Kelly. Mr. 
Kelly, you will take the stand. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. KELLY. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. MattrHews.) Where was this restaurant to 
which you used to go to lunch? ® 
Right across from the old car stable in South Boston. 
Who kept it ? 
I don’t remember the man’s name who ran the place. 
Any sign on it? 
I believe there was a bill of fare sign on it. 
Outside? 
Yes, sir. 
How large a place was it. 
Well, I should judge about as far as from where I am 
to the desk — probably larger, wider. 

Q. How many tables? | 

A. There was a counter and there was tables on the side 
—TI should judge about seven or eight tables. 

@. How many people would be there at lunch when you 
were there? 

A. Well, I never counted them. 

Q. Well, how many do you think? 

A. Probably twenty-five or thirty. 


POPOPOPeS> 
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(. Then you don’t remember the name of the man. who 
kept this place ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q@. Is he there still? Does he keep it still? 

A. Well, I haven’t been in South Boston since I got 
through at Marine Park. 

@. Where do you say it was, exactly ? 

A. Well, there is a car stable from which the cars come 
out to go to Boston, and directly opposite there, are two 
lunch rooms. ‘There is a street running from Marine Park, 
running that way from Marine Park, and on the corner of 
that street is the restaurant. 

You went there every day for six weeks? 
Yes, sir. 
And don’t remember the name of the man who kept 


Q 
A 
Q 
9 
A. No, I don’t. 

(. Remember anybody else you ever saw there? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Twenty or thirty people present in the room all the 
me 

A 


I didn’t know any of those who were present, outside 
of the Eichorns. 

@. Can you mention anybody who ever saw you there 
with the Eichorns, or any of them? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know any of the employees of the place? 

A. No, sir; never saw any of the employees there. 

(. I don’t mean park employees. Do you know the 
names of any employees of the restaurant ? 

ee 0, sir; Ido not. 

Q. Now, what was the name of this gentleman for whose 
benefit you said you gave blank checks? Meany — Meany, 
wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his full name? 

Michael. 

Where does he live? 

South Boston. 

Where ? 

I don’t exactly know just where. 

What was his business ? 

Contractor. 

What sort of a contractor? 

Well, an ordinary contractor. 

What was he doing? What connection had he with 
this job at Marine Park ? | 


ee Oe Neg ge ee 
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He was delivering loam there. 

For Mr. Eichorn ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, what did you give him? 

I never gave him anything. 

Oh, you never gave any checks to him? 

No, sir. 

Well, you gave to some one checks that he was to 
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I said I gave them to Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 
Made out in Meany’s name? 
They were never made out in Meany’s name. All 
the checks delivered in that park were made out to Albert 
H. Eichorn. 

@. Well, what did Meany have to do with it, then? 

A. His teamster. 

Q. How was Meany going to get money out of this 
arrangement ? 

A. Isuppose that was settled between him and Eugene 
H. Eichorn. 

(. Can you tell this committee how Mr. Meany was 
going to make anything out of this? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He didn’t get any opportunity to defraud the city, 
then. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Who? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Meany. 

The Witness. — Well, I know he put the checks in for 
Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 

Q. (By Mr. MatTtHews.) He did? 

Pg OSs: SITs 

Q. Checks which did not really represent teams ? 

A. They represented numbers of teams, yes, sir. 

@. Yes, but they didn’t represent teams that actually 
came to the park ? 

A. Yes, teams that delivered loam, but days they were 
absent — those days those checks were given on these teams. 

Q. Well, the checks that didn’t represent teams were 
fraudulent checks ? 

A.” Yes, sir. 

Q. And those were handed in me Mr. Meany ? 

A. Those were handed in by Albert H. Eichorn on his 
bill from Mr. Meany, yes, sir. 

(. Mr. Meany was a party to that transaction, then, was 
he? 

A. I believe he was, yes, sir. 
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@. How much did those checks amount to? 

A. Ishould judge they amounted to about thirty dollars 
a day. 

Q. For how long? 

A. I should think probably five weeks, perhaps four. 

(Q. $150 a week for four or five weeks 9 

A. Ishould say so, yes. 

@. And you say Mr. Michael Meany presented those 
checks and cheated the city of Boston out of that much 
money ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You don’t know where he lives? 

A. Well, I believe that Mr. Albert H. Eichorn could 
give you his address. 

Q. Do you know of any other gentleman in South Boston 
named “ Michael Meany,” a contractor? 

A. No, I do not. 

Qe 2/7 here was only one Michael Meany on this job, was 
there ? 

A. That is all yes. That is all, I think. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Meany ever tell you about this? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He told you he was swindling the city of Boston, 
did he? 

A. He told me he put the checks in for Mr. Eugene H. 
EHichorn and that he never got a nickel out of it. 

@. Then, what he told you was that he tried to swindle 
the city of Boston and didn’t succeed? 

A. I know he delivered the checks to Mr. Albert H. 
Eichorn on his bill. 
_ Q. The substance of it is that he told you one or more 
times that he tried to swindle the city by means of those 
false checks, but didn’t succeed ? 

A. Yes, sir — for Mr. Eichorn. 

@. Yes, but he, Meany, of course, was a party to the 
fraud ? 

A. He must have been when he delivered the checks. 

Q. Now, did you give anybody else any checks of the 
same kind ? 

A. No, sir; never gave any one else any checks. | 
Q. The only false checks you gave out were these that 
were to be carved up between Mr. Eichorn and Mr. Meany? 

poe SOS, Sir 

@. Did Mr. Meany ever give you anything? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Never gave you a bicycle? 
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A. Well, I didn’t want two. I had one. I thought that 
was enough. 

Q. You didn’t get any money from him, then? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever ask him for any tam ge 

NOVA 

Q. Now, you are perfectly certain you want your testi- 
mony left in this way, that the only false checks you ever 
gave out on this job, according to your story, were those that 
Mr. Michael Meany of South Boston was to get cashed, de- 
frauding the city for the benefit of himself and Mr. Eichorn? 

A. Well, I couldn’t exactly say whether he did it for the 
benefit of himself or not, bécause he never told me so. But 
I know he did it for the benefit of Mr. Eugene H. Hichorn. 

@. My question is this, whether you delivered anybody 
else any false checks ? 

A. I did not; no, sir. 

(. And the only false checks you had anything to do 
with were those that Mr. Meany was to use? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you say that you went out to see Mr. Eugene 
H. Eichorn ? 

A. I did; yes, sir. 

Q. What day did you go to see him? 

A. I believe it was Monday. 

Q@. Monday of this week ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(By Mr. Lunpy.) Of last week? 

A. This week. 

Q. (By Mr. Martruews.) That is right, isn’t it? 

Ay Yea: 

Mr. Lunpy. — You mean at his office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I thought you meant the time he got the 
bicycle. 

Mr. Matrruews. — Oh, no; recently. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) You went to Mr. Eugene H. 
Hichorn’s office on Monday of this week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you went there, you said, because you had re- 
ceived a letter or a postal card from him ? 
Yes, sir. 
And what was it — a postal or a letter { ? 
It was a postal. 
A postal card. Where is it? 
I looked for the postal card and I couldn’t find it. 
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Well, that is what it was, wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, when did you get it? 

Monday morning. 

Where were you when you received it ? 

We live at the rear. I was at the top of the yard, 


I met the postalman. 


Where were you living at that time ? 
20 Dacia street, Roxbury, Mass. 

20 Dacia street ? 

Yes, sir. 

And is that where your father lives? 
Yes, sir. 


So you were with him Sunday night? 


I was with who Sunday night ? 
You were home, at your father’s house Sunday night? 
Went to church Sunday night? 
And after you came back from church you slept at 


r father’ s house that night, Sunday ? 


Yes, sir. 

And Monday morning you got this postal ? 
Yes, sir. 

You didn’t receive it in the house ? 

No, sir. 

Met the postman ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his name? 

I don’t know. 

Is there more than one postman on that beat? 
They change sometimes. 

Have you ever seen this man there before? 
Yes, sir. 

Ever seen more than one? 

Well, he is most generally there all the time. 
Where was he when you met him and he gave you 
stal ? 

He was going to turn into the yard. 

Have any other letters with him for the house ? 
No, sir. 

He had nothing but this postal? 

That is all he delivered to me; yes, sir. 
Anybody else present? 

No, sir; there was not. 

Anybody who saw him deliver this postal card to you 


No, sir. 
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Q. Nobody present but you and he ? 

A. That is all; yes, sir. 

@. And you have lost that card ? 

A. Yes, sir; but I shall try to find it. 

Q. Yes, I-think you had better. Mr. Lundy asked you 
to bring it here, didn’t he? 

A. He did; yes, sir. 

Q. When did he ask you that? 

A. I think it was Tuesday, I believe. 

Q. When did you first see Mr. Lundy in connection with 
this investigation ? 

A. When I received the summons. I heard that Mr. 
Lundy was the counsel, and I went to see him. 
You went to see him? 


Q. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when was that ? 

A. Tuesday. 

Q. That is the first time you saw him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You mean Tuesday of this week ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had that postal card with you then? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never showed it to Mr. Lundy, then? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He never saw it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But when you told him you had had it, oe told you 
to be sure and have it at the hearing? 

A; ‘Yes, sir. 

Q@. You didn’t tell him then that you had lost it? 

A. -No, I didn’t. 

Q. “Told him you would bring it, didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


What did you do after you had been seen by Mr. 
Lundy and told by him to bring that postal here ? 

A. I gotasummons. I had a summons, and I was sup- 
posed to be here. 

Q. What did you do about the postal, I mean? 

A. What did I do about the postal card ? 

CLV es: 

A. Well, I didn’t go home then to get the postal card — 
was supposed to bring it yesterday. 

Q. What did you do with the postal card after the post- 
man handed it to you? 

A. I left it on a shelf in the closet. 


~ 
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Q. You went out of the house to get this postal card 
and then brought it back into the house. Is that the idea? 

A. I didn’t state it that way. 

Q. Well, how would you state it? 

A. Istate that after I got through reading the postal 
card I put it on the shelf in the closet. 

Q. Well, how did you happen to go out of the house 
this morning to get this postal card ? 

A. I didn’t think I was going to get the postal, but when 
Iam at home my father generally gets mail in the morning, 
and I was waiting for the postal man atthe top of the yard. 

@. And you went out this morning, in accordance with 
your usual practice ? 

A. Generally used to go out, yes. 

@. And you did so on that morning, when you got the 
postal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when you got that postal card you went back 
into the house? 

Yes, sir. 

_ Anybody in the house when you got there? 

They were all to church. 

Monday morning ? 

Yes, sir. 

What time was it ? 

Quarter past eight. 

Did you see anybody else that morning in the house ? 

I meant they went to church at quarter past eight. 

What was the time you got the postal? 

I got the postal card about quarter of nine. 

The family were at church? _ 

Yes, sir. 

And did you show this postal card to anybody ? 

No, sir. 

How soon did they get back from church? 

Well, mother was the only one home, and she went 
to church, and there was to be a funeral service, and she 
waited until after that service was over, and when she came 
home I was gone in town to see Mr. Eichorn. 

Q. And you didn’t show that postal card to anybody in 
the house? 


POPOPOPOoPOoPOPOo rer 


A. No, sir. 
Q. And you haven’t yet? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. And nobody has ever seen that postal card but the 
postman and you? 
A. That is all. 
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When did you get your summons from this committee ? 
Tuesday. 
Was that delivered at the house? 
Well, no, it wasn’t. 
Where did you get it? 
I got it in the committee’s room. 
You came down to get it, then, did you? 
No, sir; I did not come down to get it. 
Well, how did you happen to come here ? 
Well, happened to take a walk around the hall, and 
the first thing I knew I heard there was a summons for me 
and I was brought into the room, and the summons was 
handed to me with the fees. 

Q. The summons came to you about as unexpectedly as 
the postal card, didn’t it? 

A. Well, I didn’t care whether I was summoned or not. 
It didn’t interfere — didn’t bother me any. When I got the 
summons I thought I would come and tell the truth. 


>OPOPOP OPO 


Showed the summons, but didn’t show the postal ? 

I looked for the postal card when I got home, but 
couldn’t find it. If I could have found it I would have 
shown it to him. ; : 

Q. But you didn’t tell him anything about it, did you? 

A. I believe I told him, yes, that I had got a postal card. 
Q. I thought you said a momentago that you didn’t tell 
him ? 

A. Itold him when I got the summons, afterwards. 

@. Oh, you didn’t tell him when you got the postal card 
but after you got the summons and saw Mr. Eichorn and Mr. 
Lundy you told your father that you got the postal card ? 

A. Yes. Ididn’t think it of any importance before, or 
I would have told him. 

Q@. Have I stated itright — when you first got the postal, 
before you saw Mr. Lundy and before you got any summons 
from this committee, you didn’t say pbees to your father 
about the postal, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Butafter you had seen Mr. Lundy here and conversed 
with him, and after you had been summoned by this com- 


Q. What did you do with the summons — take it home ? 
A. Ihave it at the present time in my possession. 

@. Show it to anybody at home? 

A. Yes. . ‘ 
Q. To whom? 

A. Father. 

Q. Didn’t show your father the postal card? 

PAu O, Sits 

Q. 

A. 
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mittee, then you told your father not only about the summons, 
but about the postal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think you could identify this postal clerk who 
delivered this card to you? 
A. Could I identify him? 
mon gs 

A. Well, he is a man — 

Q. Iam not asking you to describe him, but if you went 
down to the postoffice, do you think you could pick him out? 

A. DoTI think I could pick him out? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think I could; yes, sir. 

Q. Would he know you? Has he seen you often enough 
to know you? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t know his name, though? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

How long has he been on the beat? 

Well, on the beat ever since I knew him. 

Well, how long should you say that was? 

I should judge about five years. 

Now, you say you wouldn’t have gone to see Mr. 
orn if it hadn’t been for this postal ? 

No, sir; I never should have. 

’ You didn’t hunt him up ? 

What would I want to hunt him up for? 

Well, you didn’t? 

No, sir. 

Did you try to hunt anybody else up? 

No, sir. 

Did you try to hunt Mr. Pettigrew up? 

Well, I didn’t go to see Mr. Pettigrew about the in- 
vestigation. I wanted to see if I could get back to the 
park, when the park work opened — didn’t try to see about 
the investigation. 

Q. Well, you tried to hunt him up? 

Fu, > Yes, sit.. 

Q. When? 

A. Last Saturday morning. 

@. You had already seen about this investigation in the 
newspapers, hadn’t you? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t follow the newspapers up. 

Q. Didn’t what ? 

A. I don’t very often read the newspapers, so I didn’t 
see it. 


Eic 


POPOPOPOPEOPOPOP OP 
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Q. You mean to say that up to Saturday morning last 
you hadn’t heard of this investigation ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t hear of the investigation. 

Q. What brought you down to City Hall, Monday or 
Tuesday, then ? 

A. After I had seen Mr. Eichorn and heard what he had 
to say, I thought there might be some talk about it, so I 
thought I would come down. 

Q. Now, who else did you try to hunt up Saturday be- 
sides Mr. Pettigrew ? 


Well, how did you try to get hold of them? 

Well, there was a couple of men waiting for them, to 
get work, and they told me I might be able to meet Mr. Shea 
at the corner of Perkins street, and I went down and waited 
for him and met the boy coming up with his carriage, and he 
said he went into Boston to lunch, so I didn’t wait any longer. 


A. Tried to see Mr. Shea. 
Q. Anybody else? 
A. I don’t think so; no, sir. 
Q. Did you go out to the ga of the Park Department? 
Aine 1.69, (S10. 
‘J; Went out there Saturday, didn’ t you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(J. Whom did you see out there? 
A. I saw Mr. Timson. 
Q. He is the clerk — book-keeper ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Anybody else? 
A. Another gentleman; I don’t know what his name is. 
Q. Did you see Mr. Pettigrew? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Mr. Shea? 
ee IN G,u8i ke: 
Q. 
A: 


Q. Did you ring anybody up over the telephone? 

A. Did I ring anybody up over the telephone? 

CTY es. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t ring up Mr. Shea over the telephone Saturday 
last? 

Q. Ring up Mr. Shea over the telephone on Saturday 
last ? 7 

Q. - Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

(. Or anybody else? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. You didn’t tell Mr. Pettigrew or Mr. Shea that you 
wanted to see them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make any effort prior to last Saturday to 
connect with Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew over the telephone ? 

Mr. Lunpy. —I beg pardon. I want to know how far 
you are going into the Pettigrew matter? As a matter of 
courtesy I thought, Mr. Pettigrew being ill, that I would 
not go into the subject. Now, I would like to know how far 
you are going into evidence affecting Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — This doesn’t affect Mr. Pettigrew — 
only this witness, that is all. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I only want to know, so that I can tell how 
far it is going to affect the proper conduct of my case. 

Mr. Marruews.— This doesn’t affect Mr. Pettigrew 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Did you try at any time last 
week to get hold of Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Shea or anybody 
connected with the Park Department? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t ring anybody up over the telephone? 

A. No, sir. 

. Now, you admitted last night that when you finally 
left the Park Department you had had some disagreement 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell what that was. 

A. Mr. Shea called for me, and I went over to see him. 
He asked me: How about the Neponset Park, Neponset 
Playground? And he asked me then if I could identify my 
handwriting. Before that I believe I told him that there 
were some books got by a contractor, and, furthermore, that 
they were delivered back, the stubs were delivered back by 
that contractor, and after my telling him that he asked me if 
I could identify my own handwriting, and I told him I could, 
and, furthermore, cast aside the books that were not in my 
handwriting. ‘Then, after I got through talking with Mr. 
Shea, Mr. Shea asked me if I was willing to take a book, 
which he numbered in my presence, numbered in a good 
many places, and asked me if I would take that book to Mr. 
McShane, as I will state his name, and see if I could not get 
him or his wife to write in that book and let him send in the 
checks, and then he said he would have proof that Mr. 
McShane was defrauding the city. I took that book, and 
Mr. Shea then told me that I had not better leave the park. 
He gave me a letter to Mr. Steinebrey, telling Mr. Steinebrey 
not to let me go, but to keep me there. 
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Who was Mr. Steinebrey ? 
Acting at that time as foreman of the Neponset Play- 


Q 
A 
ou 
Q. And who was Mr. McShane ? 

A. . He was a contractor, putting in filling there. 

Q. Out in Neponset ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what happened after that? 

A. I thought I would get through with the Park Depart- 
ment, and I never went near Mr. McShane and I never went 
near Mr. Steinebrey. 

Q. Do you mean to say that that was all that took place 
that made you think you would leave the department? 

A. Yes, sir; I think that was all. 

Q. You weren’t requested to leave? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You think they are entirely satisfied with you, do — 
ou? 

‘ A. Do TI think they are? 
. Do you think they were satisfied with you at that 
time ? 

A. They didn’t say they wasn’t. 

Well, what was it that started you off suddenly to 
leave the department and go to New York on that day or 
night? 

A. I didn’t go to New York that night. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I didn’t go for a month afterwards. 

Q. Well, what set you up to leave the department then, 
suddenly ? 

A. Well, I resigned —lI left there, because there was 
other men sent to take my place, and I didn’t want to go 
back there after I had been sent for; and, furthermore, after 
I went there Mr. Shea told me not to sign any names to the 
bottom of those coupons, do nothing but measure the loads, 
as when I went there. I didn’t feel exactly satisfied with his 
statement, so I thought I would resign. 

Q. You say a man was sent to take your place ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You practically lost your place? 

_ A. Well, Mr. Shea said he wanted to see me about some- 
thing on Perkins street—I don’t know what for. I went 
there, and there was nothing on Perkins street for me to do. — 

Q. They were not satisfied to leave the books with you 
any longer? 

A. Yes, sir; they were satisfied to let me write the books 
if I went over there. 
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Q. I thought you said they took the job away from you? 

A. There was another man sent there, and I went to the 
office — 

Q@. Well, if you were not discharged why did you leave ? 

A. Because I didn’t want to go back to the park ata 
dollar a day, as water boy, because I could get more 
elsewhere. 

@. This job had previously paid you more than a dollar 
a day, hadn’t it? How much was the Park Department 
paying you when you were keeping these books and these 
checks ? 

A. Paid me an average, I should judge, of between six 
and seven dollars and seven dollars and a half a week. 

Q. And that job they took away from you, didn’t they ? 

A. No, sir; didn’t take it away. 

Q. I thought you said so —'that you were not willing to 
go back at a dollar a day ? 

A. I understood from Mr. Shea that if I went to work on 
the park I would have to go to work as a water boy, and I 
didn’t feel exactly like doing that work. 

@. You hadn’t been working in the capacity of a water 
boy before that, had yon ? 

A. I was hired as a water boy there the time when I first 
went to the park. 

@. You were hired as a water boy, and what were your 
objections to continuing as such? 

A. Well, I was getting the salary of a water boy, but 
Mr. Shea took the responsibility on his own shoulders and 
let me act as a surveyor of loam or filling. 

Q. Now, what was the exact reason why you left? 

A. Istated before, I believe, but I can state again. 

@. You stated last night that you had had some difficulty 
with the department, but you have not told us what that 
was yet? 

A. I told you about the difficulty this afternoon. 

Q. What was the difficulty ? 

A. Isaid that I was not just satisfied to go to work as 
a water boy, and that was the only difficulty I had. That 
_ was difficulty enough on my part. 

@. That was the difficulty on your part, not on the part 
of the department? 

A. I mean on the part of the department. 

. You never heard any complaints about your conduct 
from the Park department? 

A. No, sir; because they knew it would keep themselves 
under cover if they didn’t say anything about it. 
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Q. Nobody complained, then? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Nobody said that you had been found out and caught? 
A. That I had been found out and caught ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Caught at what? : 


Mr. Marruews. —In these transactions he is talking 
about. 

The Witness. — That I was caught? 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Yes. 

A. I never heard anything about it. 

Q. You never heard anything about it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you want this committee to believe that after 
you had been working along for six or seven weeks, or two 
or three months, you suddenly left this department in Sep- 
tember, 1898, because you wanted to take a rest and were 
not satisfied to continue ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —- Well, leave it that way. 

‘Mr. Lunpy. — Is that all, Mr. Matthews ? 

Mr. Marruews. — That is all. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Kelly, you went to 
work originally as a water boy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long did you work as a water boy before 
you were put on other duties ? 

A. I worked as a water boy about three weeks. 

Q. Did Mr. Shea, Mr. Pettigrew, or anybody else in the 
department, know that you have a criminal record before you 
went to work there ? 

A. Mr. Shea knew it after I went to work. 

@. How long after? 

A. Ishould judge about a month. 

(. Well, to drop that for a minute, when was the first 
conversation you ever had with me? 

A. The first conversation I ever had with you, I think, 
was Tuesday. 

Q. And at that interview on Tuesday you came to my 
office, did you not? 

Av Yes. 

@. And you were accmpanied by Mr. MacCallum, 
were you not, or Mr. Jeffery. 

da GR: SIT: 
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q. And that is the first time you ever saw me one way 
or the other? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when did you first hear that I was counsel for 
this investigation committee ? 

A. Well I picked up the morning paper and saw some- 
thing about you in it. 

@. Do you remember that I had a conversation with you 
about the statements you made concerning certain officials in 
the Park Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you know whether I urged upon you to be 
positive and exact in those statements ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you remember that you told me that you waited 
upon Mr. Eugene H. Hichorn at his invitation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And do you remember whether I also asked you 
whether you got a letter or a postal card from him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, as you have stated here today, you told me that 
you had a postal card ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not I told you that I 
wanted that postal card produced here ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And that much is certain? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And do you recall whether or not, after you had 
given your testimony, I told you I would have you 
summoned. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you recall whether or not I told you to come 
over to the hall and walk around the hall, and I would have 
you summoned ? 

A. Well, no, I don’t think I do. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not I told you to be 
in this neighborhood ? 

tony 1. eS8, sir. 

@. Do you remember whether I told you that you would 
be summoned, whether you were summoned at home or 
down town? 

A. Yes, sit, 

@. Now, as Brother Matthews has gone into it, you 
have mentioned a man named McShane ? 

eet Y.e8, Sir. 
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What is his first name? 

John H. McShane. 

Where does he live? Do you know? 

Coffey street, Neponset. 

And whether or not Mr. McShane was delivering 
loam at Neponset Park ? 

A. He was delivering gravel. 

Q. Now, at any time have you seen Mr. Shea and Mr. 
McShane in conversation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you have charge of the loam books at the 
Neponset Park playground ? 

ees, Sit, 

Q. Now, whose names were signed at the bottom of 
those stubs in your possession ? 

A. cpa 6 

. W. K.—what did that mean? 

A. Well, the initials of my name — that is all, just the 
initials. 

Q. Then at that time you were empowered to sign 
receipts by initial ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who gave you that power? 

A. Mr. James B. Shea. 

@. Did you measure the carts that Mr. McShane sent in 
there ? 

A. On the first day I didn’t, because there was nobody 
there the first day. He hauled in gravel, and Mr. Shea 
accepted the amount of loads he told him, and told me to 
give him the checks. 

Q. Then you say the first day he (McShane) delivered 
gravel there it was accepted without check on direct orders 
from Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know who made out the receipts? 

A. Well, I partly did, and there was a good many other 
people did. 

Q. Now, do you know Mrs. McShane ? 

A. I knew her, yes, while I was working on that park. 

(. You have seen her? 

AsoY esi sir: 

Q. Do you know whether or not she had any of those 
loam books in her possession ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know that? 

A. Because I have seen her writing them off. 


OPerO 
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Q. Who handed them to her? 

A. Her husband, Mr. McShane, went to the office and 
asked for books, and got the books. 

Q. And from whom did he get the books ? 

A. From Mr. Timson or his son. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he or she got them on an 
order? 

A. Didn’t get them on an order — simply went over and 
asked for them and got them. 

@. Do you remember any conversation Mrs. McShane 
had with Shea, or anybody else connected with the depart- 
ment before getting the books? 

A. Well, it was Mr. McShane who got the books — rode 
over in his carriage for them. 

Q. Do you know he got the books because you saw them 
in his possession, or did you see him getting the books ? 

A. Isee him coming from the Pine Bank, and see him 
with the books, in the bag. I was coming to his house, and 
wondered why he didn’t give them to me. 

@. We will drop that a minute —do you receive many 
letters, postal cards ? 

A. Quite often I get a letter; yes. 

@. Are you in the habit of telling your father, or any- 
body else in your family, when you get a letter? 

A. No, sir. . 

@. Are you in the habit of telling your father when you 
receive a postal card from anybody connected with the Park 
Department ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you wouldn’t be hkely to put those things in 
your father’s keeping for safety, would you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have had some talk with your father about the 
park investigation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Has your father’s attitude upon that question towards 
you been friendly ? 

A. He told me to tell the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

@. Did your father at any time make any objections to 
your appearing here and testifying? 

No, sir, he didn’t, because he knew I was used wrong. 

Q. Never mind what he knew —as a matter of fact, 
didn’t some people interested in this investigation go to your 
house for you upon this subject ? 

A. Came to see me, yes. 
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Q. How did your father receive them ? 

A. He told them that the head men of the Park Depart- 
ment were a pack of frauds, and that they were to blame 
for all this business. 

Q. Whether or not your father consented that you should 
testify here ; wanted you to testify here? 

A. He told me to testify and tell the truth; yes. 

@. What is your father’s business? 

A. He is a rug dealer. 

Q. Whether or not you know the names of any of the 
letter carriers in the city of Boston? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Whether you ordinarily take the trouble to find out 
the name of a man who delivers you a letter? 

A. JI never do, no, sir. 

Q. To come back to McShane and Shea, this was in what 
year ? 

Vaya Baht TP , 

Q. What time in 1898? 

A. The month of September. 

(. And at this time there was work going on in connec- 
tion with the depositing of gravel and other stuff at Nepon- — 
set? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how long did Mr. McShane continue to bring 
loads of gravel or other filling there ? 

A. Well, he was stopped at one time and went over to 
Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Pettigrew and him had some kind of 
a-—— 

@. Never mind that, what Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. 
McShane-had. Confine yourself exactly to what you know. 

A. What is the question ? 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. 
McShane? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About the matter of his delivering loads? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And where did you have that conversation ? 

A. On the dump and in his house. 

(. Where is his house? 

A. He lives on Coffey street. 

Q. Why did you go to his house? 

A. Because he asked me to go to dinner. 

Q. What time of the day did he invite you to go to 


Arner? 
A. Between 12 and 1. 
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Q. How many times did you go to dinner at Mr. Mc- 
Shane’s house ? 

A. <A number of times— during the time I was over 
there. 

Q. Who was at dinner there? 

A. His wife, the servant girl, and a couple of men working 
for him. 

Q. The servant girl dined with him? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. She ate at the same table? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did Mr. McShane ever have a conversation with you 
at his dinner table ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever have any conversation with you at his house re- 
garding loam books ? 

AY *Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, to take the first conversation you, had — do you 
remember the substance of that? 

A. Do I remember the substance of it? Yes. 

@. And what did Mr. McShane ask of you or request 
you? What did he say to you the first time ? 

A. He told me — he stated that he never delivered those 
30 loads of gravel on the first day, and he said that Mr. Shea 
was a friend of his, and that if I kept on giving him tickets 
there would be no fault found about it. 

Q. Whether or not Mr. McShane ever offered you any 
money ? 

A. He did, yes. 

@. Now, on how many occasions ? 

A. Well, I should judge about once a week, when I was 
there. 

@. As you remember, what was the first offer he made 
you in money ? 

A. $2. 

@. And you accepted that? 

As Tf did, yes, 

@. And after your accepting that first $2 from Mr. 
McShane, what was the next offer — how much ? 

Labor day he gave me $6. 

For what purpose? 

To have a good time, he said. 

Did you ask him for them? 

No, sir. 

What did he say to you when he gave you the $5. 
Told me to take the $5 and enjoy myself. 
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Q. Did McShane ever say that you had done anything 
for him that entitled you to $5? 
A. He did, yes, sir. 
@. You have testified that Mrs. McShane had certain 
blank books which she filled out? 
A. Yes, sir. , 
Q. Did you ever see any of those books after they had 
come out of the possession of Mrs. McShane ? 
Well, I have seen some books in the house. 
You mean Mr. McShane’s house ? 
Yes, sir. 
What books have you seen there? 
I have seen about five or six books. I never got the 
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What kind of books did you see in the house? 
at description ? 

Well, a red book, a red covered book. 

Is that the ordinary book you had been handling ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that red covered book usually contains what? 

It contains the coupons that go with the loads. 

That go with the loam? 

Yes. 

Now, have you any idea how many » Thies of loam Mr. 
McShane actually delivered there in a day, on an average? 

A. Well, he used to deliver about, I should judge, 60 
loads a day. 

@. And have you any idea, on an average, how many 
loads a day he was credited with, more or less? 

A. Well, when I went over to the Pine Bank to examine 
those books 1 found on a couple of books that there were 
some teams credited with all of about 25 loads a day, that 
was wrote in Mrs. McShane’s handwriting. 

Q. And could you at the present time identify Mrs. Mc- 
Shane’s handwriting ? 

A. I think I could, yes. 

Q. Now, when you delivered up these books to Mrs. Mc- 
Shane, what was your idea? 

A. Inever delivered any books to Mrs. McShane. Mr. 
~ MeShane delivered them to her, to write off. 

Q. And at any time atter that did those same books come 
into your possession ? 

A. Never. 

Q. But you do know, as a matter of fact, that they were 
used ? 

A. The stubs were taken back to the Pine Bank and re- 
ceived from Mr. McShane. 
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@. And you know that, you say, because you saw the 
same books at Pine Bank? 

A. Because I saw the books at Pine Bank; yes, sir. 

@. How did you come to see those books at Pine Bank? 

A. Mr. Shea said if I would examine the books and throw 
aside what was in my handwriting, he would like to have 
me. 

@. Did Mr. Shea say at the time that he wanted you to 
examine those books why he wanted you to examine them ? 

A. He did not; no, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Shea, during the conversation with you, 
make any comment on Mr. McShane’s dealings with the de- 
partment ? 

A. He told me he believed McShane was defrauding the 
city. 

Q. Wait until I put this question. Have you stated 
that Mr. Shea at one time instructed you to give credit for 
anything to Mr. McShane? 

A. He did, yes, sir, 

Q. Is that the statement you have made ? 

i o.X 8, Sir, 

Q. And do you now make the statement that later Mr. 
Shea called you in to verify the accounts of ae McShane ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, while Mr. Shea was talking to you on that sub- 
ject what did he have to say about Mr. McShane defrauding 
the city ? 

A. He said that somebody defrauded the city, and that 
there was so many handwritmgs in the book that he didn’t 
know as he could find anyone guilty at the present time, but 
he told me if I would take that book which he gave me and 
get Mrs. McShane’s handwriting in the book that it would 
convict Mr. McShane. 

Q. Did Mr. Shea ever offer you any money ? 

A. He never offered me any money. 

@. Did he ever speak to you about money? 

A. Asked me if I ever got any money from Mr. Mc- 


@. What did you say to him when he asked you that ? 

A. I told him I did. 

Q. How much did you tell Mr. Shea that you received 
from Mr. McShane ? 

A. Told him I received $2 one time and $5 another time, 
and that he used to give me a couple of dollars occasionally. 

Q. Did you ever make any complaint of Mr. Shea at all 
when you were doing this work, before this time you were 
called to Pine Bank? 
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A. The first day I told Mr. Shea that I was not satisfied 
to give him the tickets for those 30 loads. 

Q. Give whom the tickets ? 

A. Mr. McShane. 

Q. What did Mr. Shea tell you, when you made that 
complaint ? 

A. Mr. Shea told me that he ordered me to do it, and 
to do so. 

Q. Now, were all the coupons, checks, stubs that you 
have described there, delivered at Pine Bank, signed by your 
Initials ? 

A. All the books were not delivered by me; no, sir. 

@. Do you know of anybody else who was keeping tally 
on loam? _ 

A. There was a boy there, yes. He came after Steine- 
brey came. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. Terence Griffin. 

(. Now, what did Terence Griffin know about the 
McShane transaction ? 

A. He heard about him. 

@. Was Mr. McShane delivering loam at the time you 
left there ? 

A. No, he was not—he was told not to put any x more 
gravel in there. 

Q. How do you know he was told not to put in any 
more gravel? 

A. Because Mr. McShane told me so himself. 

Q. Mr. McShane himself told you that he was ordered 
not to deliver any more gravel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. McShane was work- 
ing under a contract ? 

A. He was not. 

Q. Do you know that? 

A. Yes,'sir. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. Because there was other contractors that brought in 
stuff there. 

Q. I understand, but a dozen might do that and all be 
under contract. How do you know he was not under con- 
tract to deliver a certain amount of gravel ? 

A. For the simple reason that no appropriation was made 
for that contract. 

Q. You were following the appropriations at that time? 

A. Iwas told by Mr. Shea that there was no appropri- 
ation and that nobody was under contract. 
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Q. How often did you talk with Mr. Shea? 

A. He used to tell me, instruct me what to have done 
there. 

QQ. Who gave you your position as water boy in the Park 

Department? 

James B. Shea. 

How did you come to know Mr. Shea? 

Got a letter to him. 

Who from? 

“ Mitch ” Galvin. 

Mr. J. Mitchel Galvin, at one time City Clerk ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you know Mr. Galvin pretty well ? 

I never did, no, sir. 

Do you know whether Mr. Galvin knew Mr. Shea 

pretty well? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you wish to say that Mr. Shea took you upon 
this letter of recommendation that you brought from Mr. J. 
Mitchel Galvin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how long after you had actually started to work 
as a water boy did Mr. Shea or anybody else put you to work 
on some other duties ? 

A. I believe Mr. Jeffrey could tell the time when the 
first load of loam came in. I don’t remember exactly when 
I was put on. 

Q. But you had been working a little while before they 
made you a tallyman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To come back to Marine Park a moment, how often 
did Mr. Shea appear at Marine Park ? 

A. He never appeared at Marine Park. 

Q. But Mr. Pettigrew did? 

A. Isee Mr. Pettigrew about four times at Marine Park 
while I was there. 

Q. Now, this restaurant in South Boston, —did you pay 
any particular attention as to who was dining there when 
you were there with the Eichorns? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And whether or not you frequently dine in restau- 
rants ? 

A. I would have carried my dinner, only for the Eichorns 
volunteering to pay for it. 

Q. Now, is there any other contractor you had anything 
to do with while you were in the Park Department ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Are there any other officials you have had conversa- 
tions with, besides Mr. Shea ? 

A. Ihave talked with Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Aside from that—cut that out for the present — 
anybody else ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Matthews has asked you about some diffi- 
culty —I refer to this directly now to save time. Was 
there any other difficulty than what you have testified to 
when you quitted the Park Department? 

A. I told Mr. Shea in the office that I didn’t want to go 
to work at Neponset again, on account of Mr. McShane 
having his wife to write off the books; and, furthermore, that 
if he wanted to keep me I supposed I would go to work as a 
water boy, and I didn’t want to work for that salary. That 
is all. 

@. At that time didn’t you realize that you were assisting 
somebody to steal something? 

A. I was instructed to do so. 

Q. Iam not asking you the question whether you were 
instructed to do so or not—didn’t you understand at that 
time that you were engaged in work that was illegitimate ? 

A. No, sir; I did not understand. 

@. You knew that Mr. McShane wasn’t entitled to these 
checks, didn’t you ? 

A. On 80 loads? 

@. On any number of loads ? 

I took Mr. Shea’s word on that, and gave 30 loads on 
orders. 

But you had some doubt about it! ? 

Yes, sir. 

Even with Mr. Shea’s instructions ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was foreman at Neponset ? 

Iwas. (Laughter.) 

You were ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many men did you have under you? 

I had two men. (Laughter.) 

And how many men were engaged there other than 
the Ewo men you had under you? 

A. Only the teamsters that brought the stuff there, that 
is all. 

Q. Now, just to get into this humorous feature, have you 
known personally of any men in the Park Department receiy- 
ing foremen’s pay who had as few men as two under them? 
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A. I never did, no, sir. Well, when I went through the 
park with a sub-foreman, yes. 

Q. With a sub-foreman ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then when you make the statement that you acted as 
foreman there, it isn’t anything funny, is it? 

A. It is the candid truth. 

@. And you did actually supervise the work of two 
men ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Who were those two men ? 

A. One of their names was James Hurley. That was 
one name, and at the present time I don’t remember the 
other man’s name. 

Q. Well, what did James Hurley do under you? 

A. He levelled the gravel. 

Q. Well, how much of an area of gravel did you have 
to superintend ? 

A. Well, I should judge there was about seven acres. 

@. And you had to personally superintend that ? 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. And you had two men under you engaged in level- 
ling that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you have any personal talk with Mr. McShane? 

A. I did not have any personal talk with Mrs. McShane. 
What talk I had was with Mr. McShane. 

Q. Now, did Mr. McShane ever have any talk with you 
about the subject of these loam checks ? 

A. After I was discharged, or after I left the Park 
Department, Mr. McShane —I met Mr. McShane one time 
on Washington street, I should judge about four weeks ago, 
and he says to me: ‘Why, I got outof that fine.” He says: 
“J went up and made a settlement,” he said, “with the 
Superintendent of the Park Department, and,” he said, «I 
made about $300 on that job over what was coming to me.” 
Where did you meet Mr. McShane ? 

On Washington street. 

How long were you talking with him? 

I should judge about twenty minutes. 

You stopped Mr. McShane or he stopped you? 

He stopped me. 

Did you have any talk with Mr. McShane about the 
Park j investigation ? 

A. The Park investigation I didn’t know anything about 
at that time. 
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Q. Now, have you had any talk with Mr. Shea since this 
Park investigation started — since it was rumored ?~ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you made any effort to get at Mr. Shea? 

A. Iwas going to ask him if I could get back as a water 
boy when the men went on full time. I went up last Satur- 
day morning to see him, but didn’t see him. 

Q. Was that your only object — trying to see Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q. And you didn’t meet Mr. Shea, but saw his buggy 
and the boy driving the buggy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make any effort to see Mr. Pettigrew, beyond 
calling there ? 

A. When I found I couldn’t see Mr. Shea I asked if Mr. 
Pettigrew would be there. 

@. Did you see Mr. Timson? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Talk with him. 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you ever have any talk with Mr. Timson about 
the loam books. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So far as you know, Mr. Kelly, did Mr. Timson have 
charge of the loam books? > 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you seen him personally handling loam books? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. On how many occasions have you seen him handling 
them ? 

A. When the contractors would send in their bills he 
would have to go all over the stubs and the duplicate checks 
they would send in. 

Q. Now, do you know this personally ? 

A. DoTIknow it? Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to make myself clear about it. Do you know 
it as a matter of system, or did you see him go over the 
books ? 

A. Isee him. 

Q. How did you happen to be at Pine Bank? 

A. There was nothing to do, as I understood from Mr. 
Steinebrey, and Mr. Shea heard the talk that I was acting as a 
foreman over in Neponset, and, as I understood, so as to have 
that talk stopped, he put Mr. Steinebrey over there. When 
Mr. Steinebrey came over there, Mr. Steinebrey sent me 
over with the time. He undertook to act as foreman, and 
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he sent me over with the time book. When I went over 
there I saw Mr. Timson and I seen Mr. Timson’s son examin- 
ing checks and bills, and I also seen him examining the bank 
stub-books. 

Q. Now, how many of the bills that you examined last 
night, which you testified that you made out in the name of 
different contractors, were made out in the shanty in South 
Boston ? 

A. There was one bill made out for Mark Lynch in the 
shanty ; there was another bill made out for Timothy Lynch 
in the shanty. That is all I believe that I could say I made 
out there. 

(Q. Some of the bills you testified that you made out in 
the houses of the contractors. Is thatso? 

Hae Yes, Sir. 

@. Do you recall at this time in whose house you made 
out any bill ? 

ery G8, Sir. 

(). Whose house? : 

A. A man named Kelly. 

Ded. J. Kelly? 

A. Jam not exactly sure whether it was J. J. Kelly or 
not. I believe there were two contractors by the name of 
Kelly bringing in loam. 

@. But one of the contractors delivering stuff at Marine 
Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You went to his house ? 

A. Yes, sir, with his son Thomas, who drove me over in 


a buggy. 
Q. To make the bill out? 
Awe) eS, Sir. 


Q. Did you understand that there was any reason why 
you should make the bill out? 

A. He told Mr. Eichorn that he couldn’t make the bill 
out, and Mr. Eichorn asked him if he would give me $5 if I 
would make the bill out, and he said he would. After I 
made the bill out Mr. Kelly didn’t want to pay me the $5, 
and Mr. Eichorn told Mr. Kelly that unless he paid me the 
$5 he wouldn’t be paid his money unless he did. 

(). Where did Mr. Eichorn make that statement ? 

A. In the shanty. 

@. In whose presence ? 

A. I think Mr. Abbott was there at the time. 

Q. Whether or not you know that Mr. Kelly’s son - 
Thomas could write ? 
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A. I can’t just exactly say whether he could write or 
not. ; 

Q. Well, how old a man is Thomas Kelly, the son of 
this Mr. Kelly ? 

A. I should judge 27 or 28 years of age. 

Q. And he appeared to be fairly well educated, did he? ? 

A. He did; yes. 

Q. Now, niee you went to the house of this Kelly, or 
whoever you went to, you had some idea of why you were 
sent over there to make out the bill? 

A. Well, simply as Mr. Eichorn stated to me before I 
went over there. They told him that they didn’t know how 
to make out the bill, and told them that I could do so. 

Q. Well, he told Mr. Eichorn so in advance of the time 
for the making out of the bill — 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Ask what was said. 

Mr. Lunpy. -— Very well. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What did Mr. Eichorn tell you 
at the time when you went over to Mr. Kelly’s house? 

A. Asked me if he gave me the money for making out 
the bill. 

Q. Did Mr. Eichorn tell you that Mr. Kelly would pay 
you for making out the bill? 

A. Yes, sir, and that he wouldn’t get his money unless 
he did so. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why Mr. Kelly should 
pay you for making out the bill? 

A. I didn’t want to work over hours at his place, any 
more than for anybody else, without pay. 

Q. Did you consider $5 at that time to be a fair price for 
making out a single bill? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Then whether or not you knew there was sone tian 
more than the mere clerical work that-called for the $5? 

A. Well, no—the bills that I made out for these con- 
tractors, Mr. Eichorn told me himself that he never exam- 
ined them. 

Q. Did any contractor ever ask you to make out a bill 
for him before Mr. Eichorn had asked you to make out that 
particular bill? 

A. Najjsir. 

Q. That is, whether or not it is a fact that the bills made 
out for any of these contractors were made at the direct re- 
quest of Mr. Eichorn? 

A. On his request, yes, sir. 

Q. What Eichorn was this — Albert H. or Eugene H. ? 

A. Albert H. 
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Q. And he is the man who was delivering the loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you see of Mark Lynch over in 
Marine Park? How often did you see him ? | 

A. Well, he used to come over there about twice a week. 

@. Ever have any talk with Mark Lynch about these 
loads he was delivering ? 

me No, sir. 

Q. Any talk with Mr. Shea or anybody else about these 
loads ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you any personal knowledge whether or not 
the loads Mark H. Lynch delivered were exact? 

A. Well, I think what loam Mr. rates put into the park 
was all right. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

A. Because on several occasions I measured his teams. 

Q. Well, you didn’t measure his teams on every occasion, 
did you? 

A. No, sir. Butsome of his teams used to come in there 
between the hours of 11 and 12, and between those times I 
used to measure the teams. 

Q. Haven’t you testified that between the hours of 11 and 
12 you were sometimes out sailing ? 

A. No, sir. Isaid I went out sailing in the afternoon 
with Mr. Eichorn. 

Q. What time in the afternoon ? 

A. Well, between half-past three and four o’clock. 

Q. Would you know this man Kelly if you saw him — 
the contractor for whom you made the bill? 

i Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have testified that you went to the fants of Al- 
bert H. Eichorn on Massachusétts avenue, haven’t you ? 

A. That I went to Albert H. Eichorn’s house? No, sir; 
[have not testified to that. 

(. You have never been to his house? 

A. I was to his house at one time. 

(. And where is his house near -— near what street, if 
you remember it? 

A. Well, it is really old Chester Park, used to be. 

Q. I understand, but Massachusetts avenue runs all 
through there. Now, do you remember what part of old 
Chester Park, or Massachusetts avenue, this particular 
house is ? 

A. Yes, sir; between Shawmut avenue and Tremont 
street. 550 is the number — I think that is the number. 
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@. Now, did Mr. Eichorn have an office at his house at 
that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know where he had his office at that time ? 

A. I don’t know as he ever had an office. 

Q. Well, you are certain that he did not have one at his 
house at that time — that is, not any visible to you? 

A. Well, he said he used to write his books off in the 
house, but he never had any particular office there. ; 

Q. At this time when you went there, did you see any- 
body of Mr. Eichorn’s family ? 

A. I saw his brother Fred at the time I went there, yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Fred lived at the house 
at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir; he did. 

Q. Do you know anybody else who lived at the house 
with Mr. Eichorn at that time? - 

A. His fatherand mother. 

Q. How did you know that? 

A. He told me so. 

Q. Did you see them there? 

A. No, sir—saw his sister there. 

@. How long a time did you stop at his house when you 
went there on that occasion ? 

A. I stayed there just about ten minutes. 

Q. What was your object in going there? 

A. Well, he had some tickets for a picnic, and he gave 
me the tickets and $2 along with the tickets. 

@. What picnic was it? 

A. It was Father Cummins’ fagheote 

_Q. And is that the only picnic for which he ever supplied 
you with tickets ? : 

A. Gave me $2 to go to the Working Boys’ Home 
picnic. 

Q. This is Albert H. Eichorn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time when you got $2 from him did you get 
anything from Eugene? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ask Eugene for anything ? 

A. He wasn’t there at that time. 

Q. Wasn’t at the park ? 

A. No, sir. He was off with Mr. Abbott at that time, 
and when Mr. Abbott got back I asked Mr. Weidener if I 
could get off and he said “yes,” and Mr. Eugene Eichorn 


was not there. 
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How often did you see Abbott and Weidener together? 
They were together about every day. 

Did they appear to you to be familiar ? 

Yes, sir. 

Were they together more than it appeared to you to 
be the duty of the foreman, and—what was Mr. Abbott’s 
position ? 

A. Acting as surveyor. 

Q. Tallyman? 

A. Surveyor. That is what he was acting as. 

@. Now, I will repeat the question; did it appear to you 
that they were together more than the duties of their respect- 
ive offices called for? 

A. I believe they were; yes, sir. 

(). Did you see these men drink together ? 

A. I believe Weidener never drank, but I have seen signs 
of liquor on Abbott. 

Q@. Why do you believe Weidener never drank ? 

A. Because I never saw the signs of liquor on him. 

@. Did you know a man named Anthony Connolly ? 

a NO,.81r. 

Q. Knew no man named Connolly who ever worked in 
that gang at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe one man named Anthony Connolly 
worked over there, but I was not familiar with him. 

@. Do you know whether a man named Martin Connolly 
worked there? 

A. No, I do not. 

@. Do you recall whether or not Mr. Weidener’s boat 
was painted while you were over there ? 

A. I believe it was painted while I was there. 

@. State whether or not you know it was painted while 
you were there? 

A. Yes, I think it was. 

Q. Did you see anybody painting the boat? 

A. I heard of some of the remarks — 

Q. Never mind what you heard. Did you see anybody 
painting the boat? 

A. No; I did not. 

(). Well, did you see the boat while you were there with 
a fresh coat of paint on it? 

PA. 68, Sir. 

Q. Now, do you recall what part of the summer that 
was in? 

A. I think it was in July? 
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Q. Did Mr. Weidener ever tell you where he got that 
boat — I mean the sail-boat? 

A. No, he never did. 

Q.. Did you ever sail in the big boat? 

A. Isailed in the dory, the boat that belonged to the 
Park Department. 

Q. I understand that, you testified to that, but did you 
ever sail in the big boat, the larger boat, owned by Mr. 
Weidener ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did once or twice. 

Q. What is a description of that boat? What did it 
look like ? 

A. An ordinary sail-boat. 

(). A cat-boat — or did it have a bowsprit in it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long a boat ? 

A. I should judge that it might be about eight feet long, 
probably longer. 

(. As far as from you to the Chairman, or from to the 
head of the table here? 

A. Yes, sir, just about that. 

Q. How much time did you see Mr. Weidener spend in 
that boat ? 

A. Well, I see Mr. Weidener go out in the boat once 
while I was working over there in the daytime. 

@. Was Mr. Weidener’s son working there when you 
went to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he was rated as a tally boy — water boy? 

A. He was rated as a water boy—should have had 
nothing to do with the tallying of the loads at all, because 
he was there as a water boy. 

(. Never mind about that. Did he, as a matter of fact, 
do any of the duties that fall to a tally man? 

A. He did, yes, sir. 

Q. And see he measure loam ? 

A. On certain occasions, yes. 

Q. How often? 

A. Well, he might take the rule once in a while during 
the day. 

(. Did he record the measurements of loam? 

A. Recall them? 

(. Record them in this book ? 

AL og kess hescd1d, 

Q. Whether or not you and young Weidener divided the 
duties of recording these loads ? 
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A. He used to take the books sometimes and record them, 
but I used to do it almost all the time. 

@. What was he doing, as far as you know, while you 
were recording ? 

A. Riding around the park on his bicycle. 

Q. While he was recording what were you doing? 

A. Iwas in the shanty, making out other loam books. 

Q. For whom? 

A. Writing out ahead, so that the books would be ready 
when they were needed. 

@. Writing signatures, you mean ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose signatures did you write ahead of time? 

A. Mr. J. J. Abbott’s. 

Q. And you were authorized to sign the name of J. J. 
Abbott to blank checks ? 

me Yes. 

Q. Who authorized you? 

A. The Superintendent of the Park Department, Mr. 
James B. Shea, and Mr. Weidener. 

Q. Did young Weidener ever write any signatures ahead ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know that? Did you see him do it? 

Perey es. BIT. 

Q. Now, do you know of Mr. Abbott ever writing any 
of his own check-books, ever signing his own name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how much? 

A. Well, if there was no teams coming in there he used 
to take and sign his own initials. 

Q. If there were no teams coming there ? 

A. Once in a while it used to get slack, no teams coming 
in. 

Q. And at times when it was slack he used to sign his 
initials ? 

A. Yes, sir; and that is the only time he did it. 

Q. When you signed Abbott’s name, did you do it by 
initials or give the full name? 

A. Just initials —“J. J. A.” 

Q. Well, did any of those check-books show the full 
name of J. J. Abbott? 

A. I believe some of them will. I am not sure. 

Q. Do you know that he signed the full name in any of 
those books ? 

A. Idon’t know whether the full name is there or not — 
couldn’t state positively. 
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Were you ever at Mr. Weidener’s house ? 
No, sir. 
Do you know where he lives ? 
No, sir; I do not. 
Do you recall any conversation you ever heard between 
Mr. Weidener and Mr. Eichorn upon the subject of loam ? 
A. On one occasion, I do, yes. 
. Do you remember any talk of money between Mr. 
Weidener and Mr. EHichorn? 


FOPOPO 


ise edo, yes: 

Q. Now, state where that conversation took place. 

A. It was in the shanty. 

Q. Well, which Eichorn was this — Eugene or Albert? 

A. It was Mr. Albert H. Eichorn who was there at the 
time. 


Q. What did Albert H. Hichorn say to Mr. Weidener — or 
what did Mr. Weidener say to Mr. Eichorn in your presence ? 

A. Mr. Weidener told Mr. Eichorn that he thought it 
wasn’t just fair for him to go down at night after his work 
was over and measure the scows, and he said he thought Mr. 
Eichorn should pay him for doing so. 

@. That Eichorn should pay Weidener for measuring 
EKichorn’s scows ? 

A. After hours, yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. Weidener did 
ever measure a scow ? 

A. He did, yes. He measured all the scows. 

@. Do you know personally whether or not Mr. Wiedener 
ever measured anybody’s scow aiter dark? 

A. He did, yes. 

@. How do you know that? 

A. Because he said he used to take a lantern down to do 
it with. 

@. You never saw him measuring? 

A. On one occasion. 

Q. What time of night was that? 

A. It was about six o’clock? 

Q. Well, how did he measure that scow ? 

A. Well, he used to take an iron rod and take the centre 
first. Then he would take the depth there. Then he would 
take one end, and after he got that depth he would take the 
other end. 

Q. Well, was that the ordinary way of measuring the 
scow ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, how He it differ from the ordinary method ? 
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A. Well, it was kind of hard, I suppose, for him to get 
at, and he had to use the iron rod — but, if I may be allowed 
to be plain, I would state that I don’t believe Mr. Weidener 
did know how to measure a scow. 

@. Well, do you claim now that you can measure a load 
of loam? 

A. DoI claim so? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I certainly can. 

Q. Did you understand how to do it before you went 
into the Park Department? 

A. lI understood cubic measure, yes. 

Q. Where did you learn that ? 

A. At school. 

Q. Is there anything in addition to what you learned in 
school that you learned in the Park Department ? 

A. Yes, sir; Idid. I learned how to use the rod — that 
is all. | 
@. Well, as far as any actual measurements you ever 
made are concerned, were they exact? 

A. I believe all the measurements I made were correct. 

@. Well, whether or not you intended them to be cor- 
rect ? 

A. I always intended the measurements to be correct. 

@. Did you at any time undertake to defraud anybody in 
the matter of measuring? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, to come back to the conversation in the shanty, 
what did Mr. Eichorn say when Mr. Weidener told him he 
thought he ought to pay him for measuring after dark ? 

A. Mr. Hichorn said he was paying Mr. Abbott his sal- 
ary and Kelly his salary, and he didn’t think he should be 
entitled to pay the foreman’s salary also. 

Q. You are pretty distinct on that statement, are you ? 

A. Iam positive of it, because I know of the salaries of 
Abbott and myself being subtracted from Mr. Eichorn’s bill 
when he received his money. 

‘Q. You got a salary from the Park Department, didn’t 
you? 

A. I was supposed to be paid by the Park Depart- 
ment, but the Park Department told Mr. Eichorn that he 
would have to pay for the services of me and Mr. Abbott. 
Mr. Eichorn told me that himself. 

@. How do you know that? 

A. Mr. Eichorn told me so. 
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Q. On an average, during a week, how much more than 
the salary supplied you by the Park Department did you re- 
ceive ? 

A. Well, I received my pay from the Park Department. 

@. And that was how much a week? 

A. Well, I used to make — I can’t just exactly give it in 
a minute. 

Q. On the average, I mean, just as near as you can come 
to it? 

A. About $7.50 a week. 3 
Q. About how much money would you take in from 
different sources Saturday night, as near as you can come to 

it? 

A. Well, Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn used to give me some 
money on Saturday night. 

(Q. Ever take home as much as $10 a week? 

Ae WY GS p Sir. 

(. For your services in the department? 

A. You mean paid by the city ? 

Q. By anybody —did all you got, from Mr. Eichorn, the 
city, and anybody else, amount to $10 a week ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ever amount to more than that? 

A. On one occasion, yes, sir. 

x How much more did it amount to on that occasion ? 

Well, I got my pay, and that came to about $7.50, and 
I ae de of getting $7 from Mr. Eichorn along with it — 
Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn. 
That is Eugene H.? 
Yes, sir. 
Not the man who all this conversation with Weid- 


No, sir. 

But his brother? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, do you know why that loam should have been 
measured at night ? 

A. It should not have been measured at night. 

@. Now, do you know any reason why he measured it at 
night ? 

A. Mr. Weidener claimed that he had too much work to 
do in the morning ; Mr. Meany had teams there to take the 
loam off the lighters, and Mr. Meany asked Mr. Weidener, 
by special request, if he would measure the scow, and Mr. 
Weidener took the lantern down and measured the scow. 

@. Mr. Meany asked him to? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Meany ask that Weidener be 
given extra pay for measuring at night ? 


Ene NO, Sir. 

(J. Eversee Mr. Meany in conversation with Mr. Eichorn ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often? 

A. Every day. 

@. Ever hear any conversation between Weidener, 


Eichorn and Meany? 

A. Together? 

(. Yes, sir. 

A. Used to see them talking. 

@. Ever hear any conversation on the subject of loam be- 
tween those men? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Excuse me, Mr. Lundy. Have n’t you 
been all over this last night? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I think not. 

Mr, Matrurws. — I thought you had. 

Mr. Lunpy.— I am now covering a few of your tracks, 
brother Matthews. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You worked under Mr. Jeffery, 
did n’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And where was that? 

A. In Franklin Park and in Bussey Park. 

@. And how long did you work under him at Franklin 
Park ? 

A. Well, I should judge I was with Mr. Jeffery alto- 
gether about four months. 

Q. And whether or not you went to work under Mr. 
Jeffery as a water boy? 

A. I went to work under Mr. Jeffery as a water boy. 

@. And whether or not, while under Mr. Jeffery, you 
ever did anything else but be a water boy? 

A. Took and used to write off the checks. 

@. And who was responsible for the checks that you 
wrote there? 

A. Well, Mr. Peter Dolan used to awe sign his own 
name until we got rushed, and then it was allowed that I 
should sign his name to the bottom of the check. 

Ever see Mr. Dolan in Franklin Park? 

What Dolan do you mean? 

Mr. James Dolan. 

I did, yes. 

And what did Mr. Dolan do there ? 

He was the contractor. He used to see that the 
teams went in all right. 
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Q. Did you know Mr. King there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did King do ? 

A. He used to come around and see that everything was 
going all right. 

Q. Now, whether or not you ever assisted Mr. Dolan or 
took any part in measuring teams with Mr. Dolan in Frank- 
lin Park? 

- A. Mr. Dolan always used to measure the carts himself 
in Franklin Park. 

(. And whether or not those carts were with sides or 
without sides ? 

A. I believe those carts were always up to the standard. 

@. Iam asking the question now, if they did have sides ? 

A. Yes, sir; they did have sides. 

(J. You never measured any of those carts? 

A. No—Imight have measured a few, but not to amount 
to anything, not to amount to a great deal. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask the witness any question ? 

Mr. MarrHews. — Brother Lundy has a habit of examin- 
ing a witness for two or three hours at a stretch, and then 
saying “ That is all at this time.” Now, I thought the di- 
rect examination of this witness was through yesterday, that 
the witness had been exhausted, at least, and now to-day 
brother Lundy has gone over the whole business again; and 
he now dismisses the witness with the statement, couched in 
the usual language, that he is through with him for the 
present. I think he ought to finish with a witness, asking 
all the questions he has to ask him, and then go on with a 
new witness. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I think the stenographer’s 
report will bear me out when I say that I have not gone over 
this ground previously. I did not say at any time last night 
that I had concluded the examination of this witness. 

Mr. MAarrHEews. — Well, cannot you conclude it now? 
That is my point. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Matthews himself has raised an ob- 
jection to anything that concerns Mr. Pettigrew. 

Mr. MatrHEews.— Well, you can ask this witness any- 
thing about Mr. Pettigrew, or anything else. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Then you tell me at this time you are will- 
ing to drop the arrangement concerning Mr. Pettigrew and 
to continue with witness after witness upon matters that may 
concern him? 
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Mr. MatrHews. — I want you to go on with this witness 
and finish. with him. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That I do not intend to do. 

Mr. MATTHEws. —— If this witness has anything to say in 
regard to Mr. Pettigrew, let him say it. I will not consider 
it an interference with our arrangement. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Then you are ready to open up this whole 
matter, as far as Mr. Pettigrew is concerned, in his absence ? 

Mr. MAatrHEews. —I do not say that. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Before finishing with this witness I shall 
want to examine Mr. Pettigrew. Is Mr. Pettigrew here? 

Mr. MattHews. — No. 

Mr. Lunpy. --- Then, why do you expect me to putin the 
part of my case that refers to Mr. Pettigrew, as far as this 
witness is concerned ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. -— I have said all I care to say. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And I have said all I care to say, and I 
don’t care to finish with this witness at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The facts of the case are, as the com- 
mittee understand them, that counsel agreed that anything 
concerning Mr. Pettigrew would not be discussed, or the evi- 
dence entered into, until Mr. Pettigrew can be here. If coun- 
sel for the committee does not desire to go further with this 
witness until Mr. Pettigrew is present, I don’t see why he 
should not be allowed that privilege. 


Cross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. Kelly, who was this 
Kelly you were going to get $5 from? 

A. A contractor delivering loam in South Boston. 

Q. What was his name ? 

A. Well, his father was the contractor. 

@. What is his father’s name? 

A. I don’t exactly remember the first name. I remem- 
ber the name of the son, because the name was Thomas. 

Q. What was the son’s name? 

A. Thomas. 

(. Thomas Kelly. Now, you made out a bill for him 
against Mr. Eichorn ? 
es. Sir. 
Mr. Eichorn was to pay that bill, wasn’t he ? 
Yes, sir. 
The city of Boston wasn’t to pay it ? 
I suppose Mr. Eichorn was to pay the bill; yes. 
Well, you know the city wasn’t to pay the bill? 
Yes. 
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Q. Do you know of any fraud in that transaction ? 
aeINO. 

Q. You say “ No,” don’t you? 

Asian eS; 

Q. 


About this McShane matter that you have been testi- 
fying about, you say that you told Mr. Shea once that Mr. 
MesShane had been cheating the city, didn’t you? 

A. I told Mr. Shea I didn’t think it was right for him 
to give Mr. McShane those thirty loads that were never 
measured. 

Q. Didn’t you tell Mr. Shea that you thought Mr. Mc- 
Shane had been defrauding the city? 

A. I certainly did; yes, sir. 

Q. And you also ‘told Mr. Shea that Mr. McShane had 
been giving you money ? 

I told Shea he had been giving me money ? 

Yes. That is what you said, didn’t you? — 

I think I did; yes. 

And both those statements are true, aren’t they? - 
Yes, sir. 

And immediately after that you ceased to be con- 
nected with the department ? 

Abd iy- CS, SIPs 

Mr. MarrHews. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. Kelly. 


a a 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


Or by Mr, MATTHEWS. ) Mr. Kelly, state your full 
name, please. 


A. William J. Kelly. 

@. And where do you live? 

A. Robinwood, Jamaica Plain. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Eichorn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Eugene H. Eichorn? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Did you at any time receive a visit from him in the 
latter part of 1898 concerning a telegram which he had 
received from New York? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could you identify the telegram ? 

A. I think I could. 

Q. Did he show it to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Handing telegram to witness.) I will ask you if* 


that is it? 
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A. (Examining telegram.) To the best of my knowl- 
edge, that is the telegram. 

Q. Now, what did Mr. Eichorn say to you when he 
showed you that telegram ? 

A. Well, it was Sunday afternoon, just after dinner. 
Mr. Eichorn and another gentleman, Mr. Newsome, called at 
my house. I met them about one hundred yards away, as I 
was going to make a call myself. We passed the time of 
day, and Mr. Eichorn wanted to know when I got home. I 
said: “* Home from where?” He said: “ From New York.” 
I said: “I got home last night.” He says: “I want to see 
you a minute.” We went back into the house. We sat 
down, talking about one thing and another, and then he 
explained this telegram to me; said he had received this 
and wanted to know if I—I will have to stop and think 
just a moment. First he wanted to know when I got back 
from New York, and then I said: “ Last night.” He wanted 
to know if I sent such a telegram to him, and I said “ No,” 
and he showed me the telegram. ‘“ Why,” I said, “some- 
body is jollying you, buncoing you.” I said I would never 
have any occasion to send such a telegram as that. I never 
was short of money in New York. 

Q. Can you fix the date of this conversation or inter- 
view with Mr. Eichorn? 

A. No, sir, I couldn’t, except that it was on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

@. Well, refreshing your memory by the date upon that 
telegram, can you state the year or the month? 

A. Well, I know it was in the year 1898, and I think 
likely it was in the fall. I couldn’t positively state that. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I offer this telegram, Mr. Chairman. 

(The telegram referred to, Exhibit 11, will be found at 
close of day’s hearing.) 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) How long have you known Mr. 
Eichorn ? 

A. Oh, 12 or 15 years. 

Q. And you have known him rather intimately, haven’t 
you? 

A. Yes, sit. 

@. Do you recall now, at this ate whether er not you 
were away from home at the time when that telegram was 
sent? 

A. Well, I am away from home a great deal. 

Q. I understand, but at this particular time? 
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A. I know I was away from home the day before he called 
at my house. 

Q. Now, can you recall at this time what places you had 
visited while you were away from home at that time ? 
Well, I was in New York. 
Were you anywhere else? 
No. 
Are you supposed to go anywhere else on your trips ? 
Yes. 
And do you recall whether or not on that particular 
you were supposed to go anywhere but New York? 
I was employed in New York. 
At the time? 
Yes. 
And not in Boston? 
No, sir. 
And what were you living in Boston for if you were 
employed i in New York? 

A. What for? 

Q. That is my question? 

A. Because my home is in Boston. 

@. How often were you accustomed to coming home to 
Boston ? 

A. Once in two or three weeks. 

Q. And how long was it before Mr. Eichorn called on 
you this particular Sunday that you had seen Mr. Eichorn?_ 

A. Not for several months. 

Q. And would Mr. Eichorn have any means of knowing 
whether you were stationed in New York or not? 

A. I don’t think he would. 

Q. Have you any idea of what day of the week this tele- 
gram was sent ? 

A. No, sir. 

a). Did he explain to you at that time on what day he re- 
ceived it? 
es 
What day was that? 
The day before he called on me. 
That was a Saturday ? 
As I recall it. 
Then, as you leave it, Mr. Eichorn told you he had 
received a telegram on Saturday ? 

Ay Yes) 81%. 

Q. And he had responded with $5, or by telegraphing the 
price of a ticket ? 

A. He told me he had sent the price of two tickets. 


tri 
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@. And that one was by boat — wasn’t that it ? 

mm; oY es, sir. 

Q. Now, did he tell you that he telegraphed that ticket in 
the afternoon, or those tickets ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. You remember that distinctly ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. And upon the following morning he went around to 
your house to ask if you were the man who telegraphed ? 


A. No, sir, he came in the afternoon. 

Q. The afternoon of the following day ? 
AY es, sir. 

Q. You had arrived home Saturday night? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Didn’t it strike you as peculiar at the time that he 
should come around the next day to inquire about it, the day 
after he sent you the ticket ? 

A. As a matter of fact, he didn’t send me the tickets. 

@. No, but he supposed he did ? 

A. I don’t know what he supposed — didn’t know until 
he made the statement to me. 
Did he ever telegraph you a ticket before? 


Did you ever call on him for assistance? - 
No. 
You never, to your knowledge, borrowed money from 


= 
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No, sir. 
Had you any reason to believe that he would tele- 
aph ~ money or a ticket? 


og 


When did you see Mr. Hichorn last ? 

This morning. 

He came to your office ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where are you employed now ? 

170 Summer street. 

Mr. Eichorn did not tell you that he testified yes- 


er 
@ 


A. N O, sir. 

Q. Didn’t tell you that he was before the crater | ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you learn that he testified before the com- 
mittee ? 

A. I don’t know that he has testified before the committee. 
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@. You don’t know that he has ? 

At ce NG Rin 

Q. What did Mr. Eichorn ask you to do? 

A. Asked me if I recalled the circumstances of the visit 
to my house in regard to the telegram. I told him that I did. 
He asked if I would go to Mr. Matthews’ office and make a 
statement to that effect. I told him I would. 

Q. He then showed you the telegram ? 

Doe NO SIT. 

(). The first time you saw it was when Mr. Matthews 
handed it to you? 

No, sir. 

When ? 

The time when Mr. Hichorn visited my house. 

You wouldn’t at this time identify the telegram ? 

I think likely. 

I don’t mean what you think likely, but you wouldn’t 
pos itively identify it? 

a I didn’t positively identify it. 

@. And he didn’t show it to you this morning? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. For what length of time were you talking to him, this. 
morning ? 

A. From thetime he came to my office until we got to 
Mr. Matthews’ office. 

Q. How much time? 

A. Three-quarters of an hour. 

Q. You then started for Mr. Matthews’ office ? 

A. No, sir; I said I was talking with Mr. Eichorn that 
three-quarters of an hour — from the time he came to my office, 
and including the visit to Mr. Matthews’. office. 

@. Where do-you live now? 

A. Robinwood, Jamaica Plain. 

(J. And where does Mr. Eichorn live ? 

A. I won't positively state, but I think it is off Eliot 
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(. Is that in Jamaica Plain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often have you seen him — much in the last two 
or three years ? 

Probably many times. 

Q@. Are you as friendly as you were two or three years 

ago ? 
= The same as always. 
@. You, two or three years ago, saw him many times? 
AHN, Rar, 
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Only two or three times a year ? 

That is all. 

Do you know any of Mr. Eichorn’s family? 

Yes, sir. 

Know his brother Albert? 

I never met him until to-day. 

What talk did you have with Albert Eichorn to-day ? 
Nothing except to pass the time of day and hope that 
whatever I had to do here would be done quickly, as I am 
pretty busy. That is all. 

Q. Now, —if my brother will pardon me for repeating 
this — what you want to state to the committee is this, that 
you had three-quarters of an hour’s conversation with Mr. 
Kichorn today ? 

A. I said that I spent three-quarters of an hour with Mr. 
Eichorn, which included the visit to my office and the length 
of time it took to get to Mr. Matthews’ office. 

Q. And, further, you say that the whole subject of the 
telegram was discussed, as far as the telegram goes ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He called your mind back to two years ago ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. And you mean to say that during the conversation 
with Eichorn he never mentioned this hearing ? 

A. I asked him if the investigation was going on now, 
and he said “ Yes,” that they had a session last night and 
another one this afternoon. - 

Q. Then, you knew the investigation was going on? 

A. Yes, sir; but didn’t know that he had testified. 

Q. You knew that your friend Eichorn was involved ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew at the time that certain charges were 
made against him ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Well, you knew why you were called to testify o on the 
telegram ? | 

A. Exactly. 

Q. He told you why? 

A. He didn’t go into the details. 

Q. Just barely refreshed your memory on this telegram ? 
' A. Exactly. He wanted to know if I could recall the 
circumstances of that telegram. 

Q. Do you recall that anybody was present when he 
waited on you on that Sunday ? 

A. Yes, my sister was in the house. 
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Q. Do you recall any remark he made at that time to 
you, why he came around so soon to see you after telegraph- 
ing the money, or telegraphing the ticket? : 
Why he came around to see me? | 
Yes? 

To find out whether I was the party who sent it. 
And you said you were not ? 

Exactly. 

Did he say at the time who he thought had sent it? 
. No. I asked him at the time if he could think of 
anybody else. 1 

Q. What road was this on, that this ticket was tele- 
graphed ? 

A. As I understood and remember at the time, the 
Providence Road. 

Q. Well, what was the boat ticket on? 

A. The Hall hiver: 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Mr. Kelly, what firm did you 
work for in New York at that particular time? 

A. The New York Commercial Company. 

Q. Where are they located in New York ? 

A. Now at 290 Broadway. 

Q. Some question may be raised in this matter, and, in 
order to satisfy the committee, as the committee desires to - 
be absolutely fair, and have no question about it, we will 
probably communicate with that firm so as to verify your 
statement. 

A. You can, yes, sir. I will give you a card if you 
desire it (handing a card to the Chairman). 

@. We are not doubting your word at all. It is only to 
satisfy the committee. 

A. I understand. 

@. (By Mr. Mattruews.) Mr. Kelly, you wrote the 
address of the New York firm on the card ? 

AC. CY 8. sir. 

(The committee at 4.04 P.M. took a recess, and were 
called to order again at 4.30 P.M.) 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM E. FISCHER. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) . Your name is William E. 
Fischer ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you live where? 
Union terrace, Jamaica Plain. 
What number? 
Kighteen. 
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And what is your position at the present time ? 
Gardener. 

Are you employed by the Park Department ? 
Yes, sir. 

And have been for how lorig? 

Thirteen years this coming April. 

Were you suspended in February ? 

No, sir. 

You still work ? 

Yes. 
In what capacity did you start in to work for the 


Department? 


Started in as a gardener’s apprentice. 

What salary ? 

$1 a day. 

And at the present time you receive what ? 

$2.75. 

Now, you are under Mr. Dawson? 

Yes, sir. 

And what is Mr. Dawson’s full name? 

Charles J. 

And what position has he occupied in the Park De- 


ae ? 


A. That of planter. 
@. Do you know whether or not Mr. Dawson is still in 
the Park Department? 


a 
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No, sir; he is not. 

How long since he left the Park Department? 

Two weeks ago to-day. 

And what was the title of his position when he left? 
That of planter. 

Is planter higher than ordinary gardener? 

Yes, sir. 

And what salary does a planter get ? 

Well, I understood he was getting $1,200 a year. 
Well, you knew, as a matter of fact, that he did get 
a year, didn’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

You knew that that salary went with that position ? 
Yes, sir. 

When did you first learn that? 

By seeing it in the papers. 

When was Mr. Dawson appointed to that position ? 
Two years ago last September. 

Had he worked in the department before he was ap- 


pointed to that position ? 
PAS NO, Sit. 
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Q. And he came from where? 

A. From the Bussey Institute. 

Q. Now, under whose administration of the Park De- 
partment did you receive your increase in salary ? 

A. My increase? Well, under several—under Mr. 
Howe and under Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. When did you first receive $2.75 a day? Who was 
Superintendent of the Parks then? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Have you any idea how you are rated by the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

No, sir. 

Have you taken civil service examinations ? 

Yes, sir. 

For what position ? 

That of gardener. 

Have you ever officiated in the capacity of a sub- 
foreman ? 

A. Sometimes. 

@. And how many men have you had under you while 
you acted in that position, or what you considered to be that 
position ? 

Well, I have had varying numbers. 

Well, what was the lowest ? 

Well, four men — that is, when I started in first. 
And your highest number? 

Thirty-eight men. 

And for how long a period at a time would you have 
a gang of men working under you? 

A. Always had them. 

Q. I mean at times when you were working as a sub- 
foreman ? 

A. Well, I was always working as a gardener, and only 
officiated as a general sub-foreman for about two weeks. 

Q. I don’t mean to make this indefinite to you. I mean, 
at the time you worked, performed the duties that you sup- 
posed belonged to the work of a sub-foreman, you did that 
for how long? 

About two weeks. 

And that was when? 

Just before the suspension of the men. 

And under whose instruction did you do that work ? 
Mr. Dawson’s. 

Then, Mr. Dawson had immediate charge of you, did 
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Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, a gardener, occupying the position of gardener 
as you did, does not usually have a gang of men under him, 
does he? 

A. .,He always did in that department. 

Q. Then, how did your duties differ in those two weeks 
from any other time? 

A. Well, I was laying tiled pipe. 

Q. Do you know anything about tiled pipe ? 

A. I know a little about it. 

Q. Well, were you ever educated to any extent to lay 
tiled pipe? 

A. Only from what I learned in the Park Department. 

Q. Simply what you got from observation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You wouldn’t undertake to go out to-morrow morning 
and boss a gang of men laying tiled pipe, would you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You would not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You consider yourself then, of course, perfectly com- 
petent to do that work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But if you were going to work at tiled-pipe laying, 
you wouldn’t do it at your present salary, would you? 

A. Might have to. 

Seen ow bat? 

A. Well, wouldn’t follow it up as an occupation. 

Q. What is the difference between the salary of a sub- 
foreman and a gardener— the position you occupy ? 

A. Fifty cents a day. 

@. Now, you for the last three years have been stationed 
where ? ? 

A. The last two years? 

Q@. Well, say three years; I don’t mean continuously, but 
most generally where have you been situated? — 

A. Well, mostly in Franklin Park. 

Q. And your work has been the work of an ordinary 
gardener ? 

Yes, sir. 
And that consists of just what, briefly ? 
Well, planting. 
Planting of what? 
Trees, shrubbery. 
Plants ? 
_ Trees and shrubbery. 
Have anything to do with flowers at all? 
No, sir. 
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Q. Who had charge of the flower work around where | 
you were? 

A. Didn’t have any flower work. 

(). There are some flowers in the park, aren’t there? 

A. Nothing but the shrubbery ; that’s all. 

Q. Well, of what there was for a gardener to do you had 
your share ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you worked in everything under the deen 
of Mr. Dawson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, who arranged the plans for the laying out of the 
shrubbery and plants that you planted, say during the year 
SOs 2 

A. Well, Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Dawson. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Dawson? 

A. Y@8, Sir, 

And how far does Mr. Pettigrew go into the work of 
laying out the arrangement of plants? 

A. Well, I have seen him going around with Mr. Daw- 
son, giving him his orders and what he wanted done. 

Q. Well, have you ever heard him give any orders to- 
Mr. Dawson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in the year 1898 did you take any part in any 
destruction of trees? 

A. What do you mean — such as wood-chopping ? 

Q. Iwill put it in this form —did you take part in a 
thinning process in 1898? 

oe eR, Sir. 

(. And that thinning process is. an operation that a 
_ gardener has to engage in every year, isn’t it? 

A: Yes, sir. 

Q. And at what time of year does he generally engage in 
that ? 

A. Generally in winter. 

(. And the process of thinning is supposed to consist of 
the removal of superfluous trees — is that iu ? 

iNet OS bs 

Q. Now, do you comprehend within the idea of thinning 
trees the idea of removing any tree that may mar the land- 
scape, or the idea of a landscape gardener in regard to a 
certain landscape ? 

A. Well, of course, that is a matter of difference of 
opinion out there through our place. 
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Q. Well, we won’t come to the different opinions yet. 
But thinning consists principally, does it not, of removing 
superfluous trees and trees that are unfit to remain stand- 
ing? 
A. Well, we thin them out with the idea of giving the 
other trees a show, as I understand it. 

Q. <A chance to grow? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. ‘Then you only remove certain trees with the idea of 
giving some help or life to the trees around them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, how many trees do you suppose you thinned 
out during that thinning season of 1898? 

Oh, somewheres around 200. 

Did you have charge of the gang that did it? 

Yes, sir. 

Is the gardener supposed to have charge of the gang ? 
Yes, sir. 

What was Mr. Dawson doing ? 

The head one over the gardeners — looked out for the 
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What did he do while the thinning out process was 
going on? 

A. Went from ane to gang, overlooking the work. 

@. Then he did exercise some supervision over your 
gang? 

A. Yes, sir; certamly. 

Q. Do you remember the style, variety, species of the 
trees you destroyed ? 

A. A great deal of sapling growth, young trees, saplings. 

Q. But whether or not you removed any full grown 
trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And whether or not those full grown trees that you 
removed were of mature, healthy growth? 

A. Some of them were and some of them were not. 

@. You did, as a matter of fact, you say, remove trees 
that were perfectly healthy ? 

ave. Yes, Sir. 

@. Do you recall whether or not you removed any trees 
that were fairly fine specimens of a particular growth ? 

A. Nothing but a few elms. 

(. And where were those elms ? 

A. Well, one was up near the Valley Gate. 

Q. Well, where is the Valley Gate? 

A. About the centre of the park, where the olen lane 
runs through the park. 
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Q. How old was this particular elm you speak of? 

A. Oh, maybe 60 to 70 years old. 

Q. And what, approximately of course, were the meas- 
urements of that tree —I mean in girth through? 

A. About two feet. | 

Q. Now, you had considerable experience in the garden- 
ing business before you went to the Park Department, 
didn’t you ? 

A. No, sir; started there as a boy. 

Q. What was your father’s business ? 

A. Landscape gardener. 

Q. And he was connected with the Park Department, 
was he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not you know whether your father had 
anything to do with the laying out of that land there? 

A. Yes, sir. he did. 

@. Did you ever study anything but gardening? 

A. No, sir. 

(. In all your experience with your father, did your 
father have anything to do with anything but gardening? 

A oN OF BIR. | 

Q. Then you did know something about gardening when 
you went to the Park Department? 

A. Well, I started as a boy and studied under him, going 
to school. 

And have followed it ever since ? 

Yes, sir. 

Tell me about this particular tree ‘ 2 

An elm tree, a large tree. 

Didn’t you consider it a fine specimen ? 

It was a nice tree. 

And how many of those trees of that description did 
you take down in 1898? 

A. Well, there was one large elm tree, and then, of 
course, a few in through the Wilderness that were taken out 
to give the other trees a show to grow. 

Q. Never mind why the other trees were taken out ms: 
me about the elms. Any others? 

A. Another down at the lawn tennis field. 

Q. That was taken out? 

A‘ es. sir: 

Q. Do you recall any other fine specimens of elm trees 
that were removed during 1898? 

A. One at Jamaica Pond. 

Q. And you had charge of cutting that, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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~Q. That is, you have named three large trees, that you 
considered to be well matured, healthy and fine specimens, 
that were removed in 1898? 
mee ay 68; Sir. 
Q. Now, what other large trees did you remove there 
that appeared to you to be in the same condition ? 
A. That is about all I can recall myself. 
@. You say only three of that kind were removed? I 
don’t mean of that species, but any of that size? 
A. That is all I recall — some in the woodland cut out. 
@. And did Mr. Dawson give you any instructions to 
take out these particular trees ? 
Yes, sir. 
You say altogether you cut about 200 trees ? 
Calling saplings trees and large trees, altogether. 
By a large tree you mean what ? 
Oh, about six inches through in diameter. 
And how many large trees, six inches in average 
diameter, did you remove in 1898 ? 
‘A. Somewhere about 150. 
Q. And they were all located about Franklin Park? 
A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Now, the following year, 1899, what did you do in 
the way of trimming trees? 
A. Never had anything to do with the trimming of trees. 
Q. Well, what did you have to do with the thinning out 
process ? 
ee Rg 
Q. 1899, last year. 
A. Well, did the same thinning out that we did the year 
before — went through the woods. 
About the same number as you took out the year 
before ? 
A. No, not so many. 
@. Who gave you your personal instructions last year ? 
A. Mr. Dawson. 
@. You have planted considerable shrubs in the last 
three years, haven’t you? 
mY es, Sir. 
Q. How many shrubs, approximately, of those that you 
personally have planted have been torn up again ? 
A. Well, I don’t know as I have torn up any I have 
planted for the last three years. 
Well, have you torn up any healthy shrubs? 
Yes, sir. 
Well developed shrubs ? 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. Shrubs that had any element of eae when they 
were torn up? 

Antes, Sits 

Q. And under whose instructions did you tear up those 
shrubs ? 

A. Mr. Dawson’s. 

Q. Have you taken part at any time, during 1898 or 
1899, in the taking away or destroying of certain features 
of architectural gardening at Franklin Park ? 

A. I don’t think I have. 

Q. You don’t remember removing any feature that was 
put there by anybody at any time? 

A. Well, removed some of the shrubbery that had been 
put there. 

(J. Now, take some particular instance of it, Mr. Fischer, 
— where did you remove any considerable number of shrubs ? 

A. Well, changed some of the plantations around the 
Valley Gate. 

Q. Now, as a gardener, Mr. Fischer, did those groups or 
that group of shrubs appear to you at that time to be any part 
of any feature? You understand what I mean by “ feature”? 

A. Yes;sir. Well, they changed the ground all around 
there, and after they changed the ground the grouping, of 
course, didn’t look to me so beautiful any more. 

Q. Well, before they made this new arrangement in their 
plans, how did it appear ? 

A. It appeared to me all right. 

@. How did the general features strike you before this 
new plan came in ? 

All right. 
Q. Did you know whose plan this was that came in? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Did Dawson ever talk to you about it? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether or not Professor Sargent had 
anything to do do with it? 

A. Icouldn’t say. - 

Q. Do you know who planted that particular group of 
shrubs ? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who? 

A. My father. 

Q. And under whose directions did your father plant 
those shrubs ? 

A. Frederick Law Olmsted. 

QQ. Have you ever personally come in contact with 
Frederick Law Olmsted ? 
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A. I did when I was a boy. 

@. You don’t know anything about his work on the park, 
or his firm’s, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, the usual time for thinning out begins about 
when? 

A. What of — trees or UCU Dory 4 

Q. For trees ? 

A. Generally in the winter. I would say about Decem- 
ber, as soon as the frost comes. 

Q. What would you say as to shrubbery ? 

A. Well, do that any time. 

Q. Well, about March that begins ? 

A. Well, generally some in March. 

Q. Well, isn’t that the usual time for you to begin to thin 
out shrubbery ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What time? 

_ A. Any time — have done it in March, and in the sum- 
mer. 

Q. I don’t care what time you have done it. What time 
do you mean to say the general season for thinning out 
shrubbery is? 

A. In the winter, of course. 

Q. But it can be done at any time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, after you have removed one of these shrubs, in 
the way you have removed them, that ends the life of that 
particular plant ? 

A. Well, some of them are removed to save them, and 
some chopped down. 

Q. Well, do you remember how many were removed dur- 
ing the season of 1898 that it was possible to save? 

No, I don’t remember. 

Well, what proportion — greater or less? 

Well, saved about one-half I should judge. 

You would say that you did save one-half? 

Yes, sir. 

And it was possible to save how much — more than 
that or less than that ? 

A. No,I don’t think it was. 

Q@. You don’t think it was possible to save any more than 
half ? 

my No, sir. 

Q. And do you actually know that one-half of what you 
took out in 1898 was saved ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Well, where were they taken? 

Taken and planted over again. I planted them over 
I planted them over myself. 

Yourself ? 

Yes, sir. 

And planted them in the same season ? 

Yes, sir. 

All that you took out in 1898? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, did that same system hold good in 1899? 

Yes, sir. 

Of course, when you take a tree down, that ends the 
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Certainly. 
No question about that. And what is done witha 
tree after it is taken down ? 
A. Cut up into four foot lengths. 
Q. Then what is done with it? 
A. Then send them wherever we have orders to send 
them to. 
Q. In 1898 what orders were given to send them? 
A. Well, a contract was made, and a man took all the 
wood. : 
Q. You don’t know age about the contract, of 
course ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember whose men took ate from there ? 
A. Dolan’s. 
Q. What Dolan — James Dolan ? 
A. I think it is. . 
Q. Whether you know it is the same James Dolan who 
has been supplying loam and gravel? 
A. Idon’t know. I think it is. 
@. Do you know where this James Dolan you have 
reference to lives? 
Jamaica Plain, somewhere. 
He took all the wood cut in 1897 ? 
No, sir. 
1898? 
Yes, sir— not ali: 
Who took other parts of that cut in 1898? 
Several parties took some in 1898. 
Do you remember any one of them? 
Fee, the florist out there, took quite a number of 
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Who else, in 1898 ? 
Several private parties bought it from Dawson. 
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(. And Dawson is the man supposed to dispose of it? 

fe) Ves, sir. 

Q. And after Mr. Dawson disposed of it shy naturally 
wouldn’t know about it? 


A. No, sir. 

(. Wouldn’t you know the terms of the agreement ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Who divided with Dolan the contract in 1899? 

A. I don’t know that he had a contract in 1899. 

Q. You know that he took wood in 1899 from there ? 

A. Not from me. 

@. Do you know whether he took it from any part of 
the park ? 

A. No. 

@. Who did? 


A. I don’t know. 

Q. There was some taken in 1899? 

A. Some taken, but not what was chopped in 1899, I 
did very little wood chopping. 

Q. Well, what little wood chopping you did, what would 
you say was done with the results ? 

A. Most of it was put in the Overlook building. 

@. For what? 

A. For the furnaces. 

(. And was burned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(): Have you ever seen Professor Sargent upon the 
grounds of Franklin Park ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. During the Einninevoit time ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you ever know Professor Sargent to mark any 
trees to be destroyed ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And whether or not those trees have been destroyed ? 
A. Certainly — destroyed if he marked them. 
Do you know of any case where trees have been 
marked where they have not been destroyed ? 
Very few cases. . 
Can you recall any of these few cases? 
One. 
What was that? 
An ash tree. 
And Professor Sargent had marked that, had he? 
I don’t know whether he left the mark on it or not, 
but it was marked, and was left. afterwards. 
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Who left it? 

Mr. Pettigrew. 

Mr. Pettigrew said it should remain ? 

Yes, sir. 

After somebody had marked it? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know of any case where Mr. Pettigrew or 
Professor Sargent marked a tree where it afterwards re- 
mained ? 

A. Only that one. 

Q. Can you tell the committee of any instance in which 
trees marked by Professor Sargent or Mr. Pettigrew have 
been permitted to stand, and which have been seen after- 
wards by Mr. Pettigrew or Professor Sargent and no further ~ 
instructions in regard to them given? 

Only this one. 

Do you know a man named Fee? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his first name ? 

James. 

Did Fee work in your gang at all? 

He worked in 1898 for me. 

Whether or not you know that Fee worked in Frank- 
lin Park during 1899? 

DAN CSSSITY | 

Q. And while he worked for you in 1898 did he have 
any part in cutting down the trees? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Now, have you noticed, Mr. Fischer, any general 
change of scheme or system in the ammange mens of the park ~ 
during the last three years ? 

A. You mean in regard to Dente 

Q. The general idea of the park —as far as you are con- 
cerned, of course ? 

A. The general idea of the planting is different from 
what it was before. 

Q. Three years ago? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there has been a marked change 
set in, hasn’t there, in three years ? 

Ave Yes! sir. 

Q. And that marked change has resulted in the destruc- 
tion and removal of a great many shrubs and trees. Is 
that so? 

Ae Yes, sir. 
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@. Now, in all, at how many would you estimate the 
number of trees ——I mean, something like mature trees — 
that have been removed during the last three years ? 

A. Oh, I could n’t estimate it, because, you see, I have 
only got one small end of the’ park to take care of. . 

Q. What end of the park have you to take care of ? 

A. The upper section, Valley Gate and Overlook. 

Q. And that takes in how many acres? 

A. May take in 100 acres. 

Q. And that 100 acres you have charge of you have had 
charge of about three years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don’t shift very often? 

A. During the planting season shift often. 

Q. I mean as far as trees are concerned ? 

ate IN G3) SIP. 

@. About the 100 acres you have supervision over, there 
is a great deal of valuable woodland there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. It probably is as finely featured, as far as trees go, as 
any part of the park, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, to estimate for the last three years in that par- 
ticular section, about how many trees of any mature growth 
or development have you removed? 

A. About 150. 

@. And during the three years prior to this last period 
_of three years, what should you estimate it at ? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. As many as that? 

A. I couldn’t say, because I wasn’t out in the woods then, 
but in the greenhouses. 

@. You mean to say, then, that your experience with the 
woodland part of the park extends over only three years ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know, then, nothing about the general scheme of 
the parks before three years ago ? 

A. I know about the planting season. Then I was al- 
ways out. 

Q. What change has been made in the general planting 
scheme in the last three years ? 

A. Well, changed the groups a good deal and made them 
into solid plantations. 

(. Well, in the process of making the old system into solid 
plantations, has that necessitated the destruction of any plants? 

A. Well, where they were too thick we had to thin them 
out, and widen the groups and fill them in. 
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Q. During the past three years have you made any com- 
plaint of the system under which you have worked? 

AS No, sit. 

Q. Have you had any bother with your direct superior, 
Mr. Dawson? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. None at all. 
A. No, sir. 


Q. And you have not been before the ihe deme of 
Parks with Mr. Dawson, on a complaint? 

A. No, siz. 

Q. Were you at any time a candidate for the place Mr. 
Dawson occupied up to the time he resigned, recently ? 

A. I made an application for the position before Mr. Daw- 
son came. 

Q. And at the time you made an application Mr. Dawson 
was not in the service of the department ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And did you feel at all friendly to Dawson when he 
took that position ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You did? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And did you feel at all friendly to ‘the men who ap- 
pointed Dawson ? 

A. I didn’t know them. Of course I felt friendly to 
them. 

Q. You knew the man to whom you made application for - 
the position ? 

A. I made application to Mr. Hodges. 

Q. Was he at that time Chairman of the Board of Park 
Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, as a practical gardener, Mr. Fischer, at the time 
Mr. Dawson took charge of work in Franklin Park did he ap- 
pear to you to be entirely competent in his business — as he 
affected you, I mean ? 

A. As he affected me? 

Q. Well, as he came in contact with you did he appear to 
be entirely competent in his business ? ~ 

A. Well, our ideas were different. 

Q. Well, that is conservative enough. Your ideas, you 
say, were different ? 

JAY- Yes, Sir. 

Q. Well, in what material respect did your ideas differ ? 

A. In planting. 
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Q. Now, can you state to this committee any particular 
idea or any particular theory you have in regard to planting 
that he disagreed from you in ? 

A. I didn’t believe in planting them, making solid plan- 
tations. I believed in grouping. I was following father’s 
ideas, and the way he planted was my ideas, and we often 
talked it over, and argued about it. 

Q. Now, would your theory or your father’s theory, or 
. Mr. Dawson’s theory, have any effect at all upon the life 
of the plants? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then it was simply a scheme of gardening arrangement? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Well, do you know if the plants have aia at all 
from the predominance, you might say, of Mr. Dawson’s 
system ? 

A. No, they have not suffered any. 

Q. Then, you think, as far as the plants are concerned 
and the general park arrangement goes, Mr. Dawson’s ideas 
are as successful as yours? 

A. So far as the life of the plants is concerned, they are 
all right, but our ideas were different in regard to planting 
them. 

@. Well, you mean in regard to the season of the year in 
which they were planted ? 

A. No, sir,—in regard to the grouping of them and 
laying them out, laying out plantations. 

Q. Well, you say it doesn’t affect the life or the state of 
the plant itself. Where is there any damage done by follow- 
ing Mr. Dawson’s idea ? 

A. I don’t know as there is any damage done. 

@. You think, then, that his ideas are just as good as 
yours ? 

A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Q. But you don’t recall any damage the Park Depart- 
ment sustained by following Mr. Dawson, do you? 

No, sir. 

Q. Well, in what did you disagree with Dawson other 
than that ? 

A. That is about all I know. 

Q. Well, will you swear, Mr. Fischer, that you haven’t 
had any difficulty with Mr. Dawson other than that? 

A. I had one difficulty, about taking down some young 
mountain ash trees. 

Q. And how did you happen to come to have that diffi- 
culty with him? 

A. He wanted them chopped down. 
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And did you refuse to chop them down ? 

Not when I was told. 

When you were told by whom? 

Mr. Dawson. 

Then how is it possible for you to have any difficulty 
with Mr. Dawson in regard to cutting those down ? 

A. Didn’t have any row about it —only talking about 
our opinion of it. I told him I was sorry to chop them 
down. 

Q. Why were you sorry to chop them down ? 

A. Because I thought they looked nice where they were. 

Q. That is, you disagreed with him in the matter? 

Ao YLe8, BIL. 

Q. Didn’t you have some difficulty with Dawson that 
brought you before Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You swear, then, that you and Mr. he and 
Mr. Dawson didn’t have any controversy ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That i Is, you and Mr. Dawson didn’t? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Well, have you made from time to time any com- 
plaints upon various subjects concerning Mr. Dawson in the 
last three years ? 

To whom ? 

To anybody ? 

No, sir. 

Never at all? 

No, sir. 

Have you had any experience in.the nursery line? 
Yes, sir. 

How much? 

I worked in park nurseries a number of years. 
Before you came into the Park Department at all ? 
No, that is all connected with the Park Department. 
Well, that comes within your thirteen years’ service ? 
Yes, sir; all in the Park Department. 

Now, do you-recall anybody picking seed berries in 
the park at any season of the year? 

A. Nothing more than a man that Dawson had to pick 
seed for the greenhouses or nursery. 

Q. That is, to pick seed for the Park Department green- 
houses ? 

A. Men of our own, to es them for Dawson, to use 
them in the nursery. 

Q. Did you notice any nee men there picking berries? 

AG ENG ABTS 
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Q. And your reservation there is like the average reser- 
vation in the park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have quite as many seed berries there ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Was it brought to your attention that men were pick- 
ing berries in various parts of the park ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Never was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the policeman ever come to your neighborhood in 
the park ? 

A Oh, yes. 


@. You never called the policeman’s attention to any 
intruders on the part of the park reservation where you were? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, who would look after a fresh plantation after 
you had got in your work on it? 

My own section ? I would look after it myself. 

I know, but that is subject to somebody’s supervision ? 
Dawson’s. 

And beyond Dawson ? 

Mr. Pettigrew. 

And how often did Mr. Pettigrew come there? 

Saw him as many as three, four or five times a week, 
sometimes. 

Q. And would Mr. Pettigrew go particularly into the sub- 
ject of the arrangements? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. Would go through them, look them over, say if any- 
thing was wrong, talk about it. 

Q. Talk with you? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Would his talks go into the subject of gardening, or 
the general arrangement — which? 

A. Well, he would speak about what he wanted to be 
done in the plantation. If he saw anything he wanted done 
or anything removed — weeds, hoeing, forking or scuffling, 
he would say so. 

Q. What is forking and seuffling ? 

A. Forking is spading up the ground, especially about 
young trees, softening up the ground. 

Q. There wasn’t anything particularly original in Mr. 
Pettigrew’s ideas in regard to that? 

A. Nothing more than anybody’s else, I suppose. 
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(J. Whether those were not things that people in other 
positions could observe and attend to? 

A. Whatdo you mean? 

(. Well, this idea of removing these weeds and other 
stuff was simply the ordinary gardener’s idea? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Why did such things remain there until Mr. Petti- 
grew saw them and told you what to do? 

A. Sometimes saw objects — we wouldn’t get to it, and he 
would draw our notice to it. 

Q. You meanto say that he came so frequently as to 
draw your attention to things that you had let lapse? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often did he come every week ? 

A. Sometimes we saw him nearly every morning, and 
sometimes he would slip a morning and we wouldn’t see him. 

Q. Well, don’t you think Mr. Pettigrew’s ideas might 
perhaps be wrong? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there anything upon which you and he were in 
conflict at all? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. There was nothing that struck you as being out at the 
time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did some pruning of trees ? 

WAY €8, ‘SIT. 

Q. At what season? 

A. Well, would start about right after planting them. 

@. How much time did you spend pruning trees? 

A. Well, whatever time I had during the day — would 


go up and prune and have the men’s work laid out. 

Q. Briefly, what is the work of pruning trees ? 

A. Well, take where there are two or three leaders, if you 
have a poor leader, you take down one leader and give the 
others a chance to go ahead and make a good formed tree. 

Q. Has it ever come within your observation that there 
was a valuable tree that, by pruning, was cut down because 
it was pruned ? 

A. You mean after it was pruned cut down? 

Q. (The stenographer repeated the question. ) 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever cut down any trees that had been re- 
cently planted ? 

A. What do call “recently ” ? 

Q. Well, what would you call “ recently” ? 

A. <A year or two years. 
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Q. Well, have you cut down trees that were fairly de- 
veloped and that had been planted only one year or two 


years ? ; 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Never? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any fairly valuable shade trees that 
you have ever cut down? 

A. No, sir; nothing but those few elms that I men- . 
tioned. 

Q. Well, aside from those elms, do you remember any 
trees of fair growth and development that were in a position 
where they could be used as shade trees, that you cut down 
during the years 1898 and 1899? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, substantially all the cutting you did was in 
the woods ? 

A. Mostly in the wilderness. 

(. With the exception of these elms ? 

Pee toatisall,  _ 

Q. Did Mr. Pettigrew ever order you to cut down any 
particular trees of any growth? 

A. I don’t know as he did, no. 

Q. Well, now, how many different species of foreign 
trees have you cut out there in Franklin Park—TI mean 
practically, at a guess, about how many species ? 

A. I don’t know that we have any, just at present. 

Q. Well, name some specimen of a foreign tree you have 
had there since 1898? 


A. Oh, we have had catalpas out there. 

Q. And how many catalpas have you had? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, is that anything like a valuable tree ? 

A. Well, it was a nice flowering tree. 

Q. <A nice flowering tree? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there were about how many groups of them in 
your section ? 

A. One group. 

Q. Is that group there now ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. When was that group removed ? 

A. Last winter. 

Q. Under whose orders ? 

A. Mr. Dawson’s. 
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Q. Did you get any other orders besides those from Mr. 
Dawson ? 

A. Sometimes from Mr. Pettigrew. | 

Q. Now, from which of those gentlemen did you get 
orders — Mr. Dawson or Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. Mr. Dawson. 

@. Why did you say Pettigrew ? 

A. Sometimes he would give the orders. 

Q. Which man would give the orders to remove this 
group of catalpas ? 

Mr. Dawson. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew had nothing to do with it? 

A. Isuppose he told Mr. Dawson. 

Q. Never mind what he told —as far as you know, Mr. 
Dawson gave the order? 

Yes, sir. 

How many catalpas were in that group? 

About seven. 

How old should you say there were? 

About nine years. 

And how large a tree? 

Oh, a tree about twenty-five feet high. 

How thick ? 

About eight inches. 

Now, is that considered a rare or a very common tree? 

Oh, it is a medium common tree. 

What do you mean by eden Ao of them around ? 

Yes, sir. 

Plenty of them? 

Yes, sir; plenty around. 

Plenty of them still in the park? 

No, sir. 

Do you know of any reason why they should be re- 
ove ed from the plantation ? 

i I understood because they were a foreign tree. 

@. Because they were what? 

A. A foreign tree. 

Q. Then you heard some ideas expressed upon native 
and foreign trees, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. ° 

(. And who expressed those ideas ? 

A. Mr. Dawson. 

Q. Now, you were accustomed to hold certain conversa- 
tions with Mr. Dawson, weren’t you, when you started in to 
take these instructions as to cutting down certain trees ? 

A. Sometimes. 
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Q. Would he volunteer to you an explanation as to why 

you were to cut down certain groups ? 

No, sir. 

Would you ask him? 

Sometimes. 

Why did you ask? 

Because I wanted to know. 

Why? 

Thought I might learn something. 

Then it was simply educational on your part — asking 
why they were cut down ? 

As Yes; sir. 

Q. It wasn’t because you had particular admiration for a 
certain tree? 

A. Oh, I had admiration for them, too. 

Q. But, generally speaking, it was simply to know why 
the trees were cut down ? 

Aa WeY esy sir. 

Q. Now, do you recall ever being ordered by Mr. Dawson 
or anybody else to cover the stumps of trees which you had 
removed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Generally — always used to do it. 

Q. Well, do you recall any special instructions that you 
were to cover the stumps of trees removed, so that the public 
or By oy might not know they had been cut down? 

No, sir. 

Well, you have heard that, haven’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

You have heard that in your department ? 

Yes, sir. 

Haven’t you heard that from Mr. Dawson ? 

No, sir. 

Ever hear it from anybody in authority ? 

No, sir. 

Have you ever made the observation yourself? 

No, sir. 

Haven’t you ever made the observation yourself? 
Well, I thought that was what it was for. 

Thought it was for the purpose of concealing from the 
public the fact that the trees had been destroyed — is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, it isn’t usually the custom to cover the stump 
of a tree when you remove a tree, is it ? 

A. Always did it in the park. 
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@. And your personal idea is that you did it for that cer- 
tain purpose ? 

A. That was my idea, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in the spring of 1899, you did considerable 
planting, didn’t you? 


AA ees. S19: 

@. All the most important fresh trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you plant any trees that you thought you should 
not plant? 

A. No, sir. 


@. Have you ever said that you planted trees that you 
should not have planted? 

A. I don’t think I have. 

Q. What is a “cull”? 

A. It is a tree that is not much use —that had its 
leaders gone; broke down; poor roots. 

Q. Is that a proper thing to plant in fresh planting? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you are absolutely certain that you did not plant 
any culls? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q. Are you ina position to see the trees taken to other 
parts of the parks? 

A. I planted them in the different parts of the park. 

Q. You didn’t have charge of all the different parts of 
the parks in 1899? 

AY NO, sir: 

Ep Did you see all the trees that were bere in the 
different parts of the parks ? 


AS eNO SITs 
Q. But you say you planted no culls ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. And you say that you never said that any culls were 
planted that spring ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is a hand-pruned tree? 
A. Well, it is a tree pruned by hand. 
Q. How does it differ from an ordinary pruned tree, if 
there is any such thing? 
There is no difference. 
There is no difference ? 
No. q 
They do use that distinction, don’t they? 
I never heard of it. 
Never used the expression yourself ? 
No. 
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. Do you recall the number of trees in 1899, for in- 
stance, that had been damaged in handling? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you recall putting up any trees at that time that, 
because of some accident, might be calculated to prove poor 
trees after a certain period of existence after being planted ? 

A. No, siz. 

Q. Did you plant in the spring of 1899 any sugar maples 
— Norway maples? 

Yes, sir. 

Were they all healthy ? 

Yes, sir. 

All proper trees ? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you ever made the statement that from one-half 
to two-thirds of those trees were not fit to plant? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you give any reason why one-third of those trees 
were unfit for planting at that time? 
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You got some pruned from the nursery, didn’t you. 
Oh, yes, when I was planting out, I did. When I 
planted, all my stuff that came from the nursery came all 
pruned. 

@. That is, you pruned it, and it went to the nursery, 
and it came back pruned ? 

A. No, sir; I received my trees all pruned. What I did 
in the way of pruning was after they were planted. Some- 
times they would lose their leader, and we had to prune to 
get a new leader in summer time. 


A. No, sir. 

Q. You did some nae ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was all Nene regularly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Both in 1898 and in nao 4 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was done under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Dawson, wasn’t it? 

ee) 8, Sir: 

Q. Well, now, where did you do your pruning? 

A. Frankhn. 

Q. In the park? 

oP LY 68, Sir. 

Q. In the nursery at all? 

fe VO, Sir. 

Q. Did you get all of your stuff already pruned ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 

A. 
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Q. Now, you were at Marine Park some time in 1898, 
were you not? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you see the loam delivered there at all? 
No, sir. 
Were you here yesterday ? 
Yes, sir. 
You heard Mr. Eichorn testify ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you heard Mr. Kelly testify? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know anything about this man Weidener? 
Yes, sir. 
Ever see him there? 
Yes, sir. 
Ever see him under the influence of liquor ? 
No, sir. 
Have you ever seen Abbott under the influence of 
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liquor ? 


? 


No, sir. 

Ever hear that Mr. Weidener had a yacht ¢ ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you know that he had one at that tine # 

No, sir, only what I heard them say. 

Did you hear that he had one? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you hear that he spent considerable time on it ? 

No, sir. 

How did you hear that he had a yacht? 

Well, I heard the men talking about it, and I think 
ald me himself he had a yacht. 

Q. Did you see young Weidener working there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And did you observe what his position was ? 

A. That of water boy. 

Q. Did you ever see him do anything more than carry 
water ? 
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No, siz, 
Ever see him measure teams ? 
No, sir. 
Ever see him make tally-slips ? 
No, sir. 
How much time did you spend there during the day? 
All the day. 
Were you in a position to see any of the water boys 
or tallymen or foremen ? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. What were you doing? 

A. I was in charge of 38 men, and I didn’t have time to 
observe much of anything but what those men were doing. 

_Q. Were you in a section of the place where you could 
see Mr. Weidener ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether he was drunk or not ? 

A. Well, yes, because he used to come to me morning 
and noon and evening. 

@. He reported to you, did he? 

A. No, he was working near there. 

Q. Well, he had nothing to do with your men, did he? 

A. No, but he had some men working there. 

Q. And he came over to see his men there where you 
were working ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Abbott make it a point_to get there three 
times a day? 

No, he was working with the men. 

You were not receiving loam. 

No, but he helped me planting. 

He was helping you planting during 1898 ? 

No, not 1898-1899. 

Now I am getting back to 1898 ? 

I wasn’t in South Boston in 1898 at all. 

Well, in 1899 what was he doing ? 

Laborer. 

He was a laborer at that time? 

Yes, sir. 

And do you know whether or not that is the same 
ott referred to here as being a tallyman the year before ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know where he is now? 

No, sir. 

Do you know whether he works for the Park Depart- 
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No, sir. 

Kelly didn’t work at South Boston last year, did he? 
I don’t know. 

Did you ever see him at all before you saw him here? 
Where — before I saw him here? 

Yes? 

Never saw him since he left the Park Department. 
You did see him working there in South Boston? 
Not in South Boston. 

Where did you see him working? 

Franklin Park. 
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Q. Who was he working under? 

A. Mr. Jeffery. 

Q. At that time was he doing anything more than latte 
as water boy ? 

A. Something to do with the loam. 

Q. What did he have to do with the loam ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How do you know that he had anything to do with 
the loam ? 

A. I heard he was tally boy. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. Well, seen him there, in fact. I saw him writing out 
something in the books. 

Q. Then, you saw him making out loam checks or Were 
ing on the tally books ? 

A. Isaw him working in the office on the books. 

@. In the shanty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you know anything about the depth of loam 
in Marine Park in 1898? 

A. Well, it was various depths. 

Q, I thought you said you weren’t there in 1898 ? 

A. No; in 1899. 

Q. In 1898, do you know anything about the depth of 
loam ? : 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know when this sea was supposed to have 
swept in? 

A. No. 


Q. You don’t know whether that happened in the fall of 
1898 or 1899? 


A. No. 
@. You had heard that some of the loam had been swept 
away ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There was some talk of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1899, to whom was loam delivered there ? 

A. I didn’t see anybody deliver loam. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any loam was delivered 
there then ? | 

A. No; sir. 

@. How much loam did they have there? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. But you worked in a certain section of the Park in 
18997 
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_ Your particular business was to do what? 
Planting. 
Planting what — trees and shrubs ? 
Trees and shrubs. 
And you planted about how many trees ? 
I should judge between ten and twelve thousand. 
And they were all young trees — very young trees ? 
Well, some of them may have been as old as four or 
years. 
And the condition of all those trees was healthy ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you been to Marine Park recently ? 
No, sir. 
You don’t know what the condition of the trees is 
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No, sir. 
Well, was there anything that struck you when you 
were , planting the trees that might indicate that they might 
be in a very miserable condition at the present time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. No reason why they should not be good, healthy 
trees now? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, in what depth of soil did you plant those differ- 
ent trees ? 
Various depths. 
Well, what depth did you plant them as a rule? 
From a foot and a half to two feet. 
You found all the loam there ? 
Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Where are you talking about now? 
Mr. Lunpy. — Marine Park in 1899. 
You found all the loam there that you required ? 
From a foot to one and a half feet. 
Is that all you required ? 
A foot is plenty of loam for a tree. 
For an ordinary tree ? 
Yes, sir. 
What is the extreme depth of loam required for a 
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The extreme depth — well, the more depth it has, 
the Peter: 

Q. The better for the tree? 

A. Why, certainly. 

Q. Well, more than three feet ? 

A. Well, if it has three feet, it is better; and four feet is 
better still. 
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And five feet is still better? 


Q. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And six feet, better than that? 
A. Oh, well — 

Q. 


Well, take the largest tree you have in mind, at the 
present time —how much loam is necessary for the propo- 
gation of that tree? 

A. That was planted over there ? 

Q. Any tree that you can think of now. Do you know 
of any tree that requires more than three feet of loam ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then, why do you say that six feet is better ? 

A. The tree will grow better. It will make a better 
tree, and will grow quicker. 

@. Have you ever heard anybody suggest that five feet 
of loam was dumped in any particular place for the purpose 
of benefiting any particular tree ? 

Ajo” Noi sir, 

@. Do you know whether it has been the policy to give 
a tree more loam than it actually needed for the purpose of 
benefiting that tree ? 


A. No, sir. 
(. You don’t? 
Wet N 0° Sir, 


(. As far as your personal instructions went, were they 
to give a tree what was necessary, and nothing more ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did you at any place in Marine Park give a tree 
more loam than you thought was actually needed ? 

A. Well, I had some very large trees, and I had to dig a 
pretty fair sized hole. 

Q. I understand; but did you give to any tree > any. more 
loam than you thought it actually needed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And to what depth of loam did you actually go in any 
particular place ? 
The deepest I struck was two feet. 
You required more than that for some of those trees ? 
Some of them required more. 
What did you do then ? 
Dug out a hole, and left the underdressing on top. 
Do you know anything about the quality of loam ? 
Well, a little — know good loam if I see it. 
Whether or not all that loam was good loam ? 
Yes, sir; it was first rate loam. 
Would you be prepared to say just how much loam 
there was in Marine Park ? 
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No, sir; I wouldn’t. 

Or in your section’of Marine Park ? 

No, sir. 

You had about 88 men under you in South Boston ? 
Yes, sir. 

And Barnard MeNulty worked for you in South Bos- 
n, didn’ t he? 

. Yes, sir. 

Peter Dolan ? 

Yes, sir. 

Hugh Magginis ? 

Yes, sir. 

Hugh Mitchell? 

Yes, sir. 

Pat Kelly ? 

Yes, sir. 

John Hennessey ? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t pay any particular remark, of course, to 
the depth of loam. 

oaks! Sir. 

During last summer, what did you do, Mr. Fischer? 
Took care of plantations. 

In the Park? 

Yes, sir; Franklin Park. 

Now, do you recall doing any destroying of trees and 
shrubs ; in Franklin Park, or, in any other part of the Park 
system, on rainy days ? 
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A. No, sir. 
@. Do you recall doing it after dark ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether or not any of your gang — 
that is, the men under you — did any destroying of trees on 
rainy days? 


Doing what? 
Picking up stones on plantations. 
But you mean to say that you never cut down trees 
on rainy days ? 

i NO; Sir. 

i2. Did you ever hear any one issue the order that cer- 
tain trees should be cut down on rainy days? 

A. No, sir. 


A. No, sir. 

Q. You have worked on rainy days, haven’t you? 
A. Yes, sir; sometimes. 

(). Where? 

A. In the Park. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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Q. You didn’t hear that order ? 

AG! Ve NOSCSIE. 

Q. That has never been told you as coming as an order? 

A. No, sir; not to me. 

Q. Do you know of that order being in effect, whether it 
came to you or not—I am not asking you what somebody 
told you had been issued, but did you know that that order 
was in existence ? 

Yes, sir. 

You did know that that order was given out? 

It was given out to me, I believe, once. 

Who gave you that order ? 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson gave you orders to cut down trees on 
y day’s? 
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W hat reason did he assign to you? 
He didn’t give me any reason at all—only just said 
he wanted it cut down. 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose that the order was 
given on that day for that particular purpose ? 

A. I kind of thought it was — I wasn’t sure. 

@. You thought, although you weren’t sure, that you 
were cutting down trees on that particular day in order that. 
the general public would, in all probability, not be present? 

His p el €8;,SIr. 

Q. Did you think at that time that you were doing any- 
thing that the public ought not to see? 

A. Well, we did it right along, whether it was snowing 
or raining. We did the same work right along. 

@. You followed out a general system of destroying the 
trees. That is your testimony. But did you do it particu- 
larly on a day when the weather was inclement? 

EA EeNO. Sil. 

Q. But you say that you did do it on days when you sup- 
posed you were assigned to that work with that particular 
purpose in view ? 


A. It wasn’t a rainy day it was a snowy day 
Q. Well, a snowy day, then ? 
it clZ yin 
@. And he did at that time assign that reason to you? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. 
ve 


A. Yes, sir. 
@) sPhatvisatis ate, 
An Yess sin 


Q. Do you remember what kind of a day it was when you 
hacked down those elms? 
A. It was a snowy day. 
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@. You were told particularly by Mr. Dawson to go out 
and chop down those trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he designated those particular trees, and that 
particular day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know of any protest being made against the 
men cutting down those trees? 

_A. I heard there was a protest. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that the agitation against cut- 
ting down the valuable trees was very lively at that particu- 
lar time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember any protest being made by the resi- 
dents in that immediate vicinity ? 

A. I heard they had one over to Pine Bank — the resi- 
dents of Jamaica Plain. 

Q. Where did you hear that? 

A. At the park. 

Q. Do you know of any hearing being given on the 
matter? 

A. Yes, sir; one. 

@. Were you asked to be present and to give your testi- 
mony at that hearing? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t have anything to say before any hearing 
as to the cutting down of trees ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know — well, where are the Rockeries in 
Franklin -Park ? 

A. The Rockeries in Franklin Park ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I guess you must mean cate Overlook. I don’t know 
of any Rockeries. 

@. Around the Overlook, are there certain trees of the 
species known as Irish Junipers, or were there ? 

There were. 

About how many were there ? 

I could n’t tell you. 

Were there quite a group? 

Well, there was a number of Junipers and Retinos- 


Poros 


poras. 

Was there quite a group of Junipers ? 

No, sir. ‘They were never planted in a group. 
Well, were there many there, group or no group ? 
Well, there were not so many around the Overlook. 


POPE 
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Q. Well, how many were there there then that are not 
there now ? | 

I couldn’t tell you. 

Were there one hundred ? 

No; I don’t think there was. 

Were there fifty ? 

No. 

Were there twenty-five ? 

There may have been. 

You think there were fully twenty-five, don’t you ? 

Yes, sir. 

How old were they? 

Five or six or seven years. 

Were they in fairly good condition ? 

Yes, sir; well developed. 

Well developed and healthy trees ? 

Yes, sir. 

When were they removed ? 

The second year Mr. Pettigrew came. 

What was the second year Mr. Pettigrew came — 
or 1898? 

1898. 

Under whose orders were they removed ? 

Mr. Dawson’s. : 

Do you remember any difficulty about removing those 


€ 


18 


OPEPSOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPO 


trees ? 

A. Told him I didn’t like to chop them down. 

Q. Why did you tell him that ? 

A. Because I lhked them. 

(. Have you any personal affection for those particular 
trees? ; | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why? 

A. Well, because they look as pretty in winter as in 


summer, for one thing. 

Q. Then, altogether, it is rather a valuable plant? 

A. Itisanice plant. They are not valuable, because 
they are very easy raised, and nothing scarce about them. 

Q. You haven’t many in the park system, have you? 

A. Not now. 

@. You haven’t had in the last three years? 

ASN O. aire 

Q. And you say they make a pretty effect in winter, as 
well as in summer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. How far did your criticism of this idea go ? 
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A. I didn’t make any protest. I simply told him I was 
sorry to see them cut down. 
Well, you said you didn’t want to do it, didn’t you? 
Yes, sr. 
And what did he do then? 
He laughed at me. 
Were you in the habit of making such protests ? 
No, sir. 
If he told you to cut down an ordinary tree, you 
would cut it down? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was part of your business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So, when you did make a protest or a comment, it 
was because of some particular interest in the trees? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And because the work was not altogether proper, ac- 
cording to your idea? 

A. Well, according to my idea. 

Q. Well, that is all that I am asking you — what you 
based your protest on, or your criticism. That is your idea? 

A. Yes, sir, that is my idea. 

@. Now, I think I asked you this question once before. 
I believe that you have said that all the trees planted at 
South Boston were healthy, so far as you know? 

A.” Yes, sir. 

@. Were all those trees, so far as you understand it, 
sent there to be permanent? 


OPOrPOrO 


A. No, sir. 
(. They were not? 
a NG, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any trees sent there that were in- 
tended as a temporary arrangement ? 

A. There were a great many sent over as nurse trees. 

Q. What is a nurse tree? 

A. Well, in a large plantation you put them in to pro- 
tect one another, in an open place like that. 

@. Do you send for that purpose and use a perfectly good 
tree for that purpose ? 

A. Well, good trees, but not Al trees. 

(. You send one that will live? 

A. Good, healthy, live trees. 

@. But you don’t send one that you would care to pre- 
serve ? 

A. Yes, sir; ones that we care to preserve. 

Q. Are these nursery trees? 
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A. Yes, sir. They are planted with the idea that you - 
pick out the best trees and preserve them and transplant 
them. 

@. But there would be in such a plantation a great 
number that you would be obliged to destroy ? 

A. Oh, yes, in a large plantation. 

-Q. Isn’t that the idea that you plant them with when 
you start to plant ? 
pa wAves NO, sir: 

Q. Your idea is not to destroy them at the end of any 
particular time, but isn’t it considered within the scheme of 
gardening that a large proportion of these trees used for that 
en will be destroyed ? 
No, sir. : 

Not eventually ? 

No, sir. 
_ Did you do any work around Scarborough Pond ? 

No, sir. 

Where is that? 

In the further end of the Park, near Morton street. 

You never did anything there ‘ ? 

I worked there. 

Well, when ? 

Worked there last spring. 

What did you do there? 

Planted around the slope of the road. 

What did you plant? 

I planted roses, sweet ferns, acacia, different things — 
shrubbery. 

Q. And that was done under the direction of Mr. 
Dawson ? 


POP OPEPOPorOorer: 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. Have any difficulty with him there? 
A. No, sir. 


(. Now, Mr. Dawson has been with you almost constantly 
for the last three years ? 


A. Two years. 
Q. . Two years? 
Apa ese Sit, 


(ole has been with you quite constantly ever since he 
has been appointed to that position? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During that time your ideas as upon the subject of 
gardening have conflicted ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as far as you know, your experience as a gardener 
was as extensive as Mr. Dawson’s ? 


re 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall any subject upon which you agreed 
while you were together in the matter of gardening ? 

A. Yes,sir; planting the boundary lines of the Park. 

Q. What is that ? 

A. Planting the boundary lines of the Park. 

Q. You agreed upon that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the conspicuous instance in which you 
agreed with him ? 

A. That is not the only one. 

Q. Well, that is the one that strikes you as being con- 
spicuous at the present time? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. On many other things you disagreed ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, did Mr. Dawson do anything beyond the scope 
of simple gardener ? 

A. I believe he had general charge around Franklin Park 

the last year he was there. 
_ Q. Did he make any arrangement as to the laying out of 
plots, or anything : 


A. No, sir. 

Q. You saw him about once a day, in the average ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or at least as often as once a day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Fischer, as to Mr. Dawson’s treatment of 


plants and trees, what was it? ‘That of an experience man, 
in your opinion ? 

A. Well, he was a man who had experience. He came 
from Bussey and Arnold Arboretum, and he was supposed 
to have experience. 

@. Did he appear from his actions to be a man who had 
had experience? That is what I asked you. 


ie) OS, Sir. 
Q. Did he appear to be a man who had profited by his 
experience ? 


A. -Yes, sir. : 
@. And you say at the present time that his handling of 
the trees was proper? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It was? 
at) 68, ,sir. 


Q. Do you remember saying to anybody in authority in 
the Park Department that he was not a proper man to handle 
trees or plants ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember making that statement to any- 
body ? 

Aven Moser 


Q. Well, I will ask you this, Mr. Fischer: If you were 
the directing gardener would you assign the work of thinning 
out a forest to Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. MarrHews. — I think I must object to this line of 
inquiry. It is hardly fair toask him a question like that. 
The counsel has asked this witness to give an opinion as to 
the qualifications of his superior officer. I submit that it is 
hardly fair to this witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will say that if he is not 
an expert on this thing the Chair does not see how his testi- 
mony can come in. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Even if he is an expert, Mr. Chairman, 
he is not obliged to give his opinion about that matter. 

Mr. Lunpy. — The gentleman that Mr. Matthews refers to 
as being this man’s superior officer, is not his superior officer. 
He is not now in the employ of the Park Department; and 
that reason for objection is therefore eliminated. 
is man is a practical workman. He 
is a practical gardener. He does not set himself up to be an 
expert except so far as ordinary gardening goes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He is only expressing his opinion. 

Mr. MatrHEws.—- But he is not qualified to give an 
opinion. He is not an expert on foresty. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yet, Mr. Chairman, it is upon men lke 
this man, who have actually had to deal with the plants and 
plantations that we must depend for getting facts in this 
matter. We must depend upon their opinions to show 
whether or not this Park Department, so far as he is con- 
cerned, and so far as the opinions of men in his line are con- 
cerned, is conducted properly or improperly. Where can we 
look for that information, if not from this man of practical 
experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel will proceed, and will get 
as directly to the point as possible. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I will limit it to that single question. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Would you, in the position of 
head gardener or head workman, send this man, Dawson, from 
what you know of him, into a ‘plantation for the purpose of 
thinning it out or caring for it? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think he is competent to 
answer that because he is not an expert. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, you have just ruled that I might 
put that question. 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I didn’t rule on that particular point. 
Mr. Lunpy. — I don’t ask him as an expert. I ask him 
how he would behave in his own garden. ‘This is the only 
practical way of getting anywhere. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him for his opinion if that is the 
policy he would pursue. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) If you had a woodland, would 
it be your policy to send a man of what appeared to you to 
be Mr. Dawson’s attainments in that line in to do that 
work ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that is one and the same ques- 
tion that you asked him before. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, you simply asked me to change the 
form. ‘The intent of the question must be perfectly plain. 
My idea must be plain, and if you, Mr. Chairman, will put 
that question, I would be glad to have youdoso. That is 
the idea I wished to get at. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, I want to facilitate the hearing 
as much as possible. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I will agree to abide by the questidn as put 
by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well would he, in Dawson’s place, 
pursue the same policy that Dawson did? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, that is a little might more unfair, I 
think; than the form in which I put it— as to whether he 
would do what Dawson has done; but I will put it that 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What would he have done if he had 
been in that position. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, if you had occupied during 
the different thinning-out seasons the position that Mr. 
Dawson has occupied, would you have pursued the course 
that he did? 

A. I suppose I would have had to, if I was under the 
management. 

@. What is the answer ? 

A. I suppose I would have had to. 

Q. Well, why ? 

A. Under the present management. 

Under the present management of the Park Depart- 
ment you would have had to follow that system ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, 1 am just as far away from what I want to get 
at as I was when I started. What I want to know is his 
opinion as to whether it is proper to do that work in the 
manner in which it was done. He simply says that if he had 
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occupied Mr. Dawson’s position he would have done as Mr. 
Dawson has done, because under the present management, or 
under the present administration, he would have to do it. 
Now, what I want to know is whether you, as a practical gar- 
dener, would do that, looking at it from your standpoint ? 

Mr. MatrrHEws. —I object right there. The witness is 
qualified asa practical gardener; but what does a practical 
_ gardener have to do with forest plantations ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is what I want to know. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, you ought to know, without ask- 
ing the question, that an ordinary gardener has nothing to 
do with forest plantations. If this witness can qualify as an | 
expert on forest plantations, I have no objection to his giv- 
ing his opinion, if he is willing to give it; but he certainly 
~ cannot give an opinion about it as a gardener, because as a 
gardener he does not know anything about forest plantations. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is what I said —if he is not an 
expert, I do not see how it can come in. 

Mr. Lunpy.—Ido not know whether the witness is a- 
gardener or a woodsman, or what he was; but it is plain 
from his evidence — and I do not think that it will be con- 
tradicted — that, whatever his capacity was, he was used as 
a woodsman. He was put in charge of a gang of men thin- 
ning out trees. Mr. Dawson also exercises supervision over 
that work. If he is good enough to do that work, why isn’t 
he competent to give an opinion upon that subject at the 
present time ? 

Mr. MatrHews.— I think I can settle that question very 
quickly. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Were you ever entrusted 
with the work of thinning out trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ever entrusted with the work except under the 
direction of other people ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. MarrHews. — That is it. He has never had any 
experience in thinning out trees, but has simply had charge 
of some men, to see that they thinned out the trees as he 
had been directed to have them thinned out. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He knows one tree from another. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, do you think that any man who 
knows one tree from another is qualified to express an 
opinion upon a very complicated question like this, as to 
whether the work of thinning out the trees was done 


properly ? 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Well, it seems to me that the man who had 
charge of the job ought to know something about it; but if 
you object to this man’s passing his opinion upon Mr. Daw- 
son, I will withdraw that question, and leave it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I wish the counsel would proceed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, now, as I understand it, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am restricted? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I wish you would proceed, and the 
committee will take the evidence for what it is worth. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Then, I am permitted to ask that question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — In order to get over this wrangle, the 
committee will permit you to ask that question. I cannot 
see what difference it makes, anyway. I think this is all 
cumulative evidence. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, Mr. Chairman, I think cumulative 
evidence is very important some times. Will the stenogra- 
pher please read the question as I asked it, if he can find it? 

The stenographer read the question, as follows: 

“QQ. (By Mr. Lunpy.) If you had a woodland, would 
it be your policy to send a man of what appeared to you to 
be Mr. Dawson’s attainments in that line in to do that work?” 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is it. 

The Witness. — That is a question I beg to be excused 
from answering. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I think you will not be excused from 
answering it. I want to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Why do you wish to be excused 
from answering it? 

A. Because I do not consider myself an expert enough 
to answer it. 

@. You can answer a common sense question, can’t you? 
You know enough about a woodland to know what you would 
do with your own property ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But you do not care to pass an opinion upon him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you don’t care to pass an opinion upon the policy 
or standing of any member of the Park Department? That 
is your attitude, isn’t it? 

A. Well, I don’t like to pass an opinion upon a thing 
that I am not sure about. 

Q. But that is a perfectly fair question. Isn’t it a fact 
that you do not care to pass your opinion upon any man who 
has worked with you upon the Park Department? 

A. Iam not expert enough. 

Q. Isn’t there another reason? 

‘As No, sir: 
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Q. There is no other reason for that hesitancy on your 
part to express an opinion? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now you have always considered yourself quite as 
capable an expert as Mr. Dawson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And yet you won’t pass an opinion upon his work? 

Avia No; sir 

Q. Can you suggest anybody that might pass an opinion 
upon Mr. Dawson’s work? 

A.+ No, sir. 

(Q. Now, as to the question of planting 
son’s direction, you undertook to lay out several plantations, 
didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, as to the plan of planting them —as to the 
planting of the trees, with reference to their thickness — did 
you disagree from Mr. Dawson in any regard with reference 
to the plantation ? 


A. No, sir. 
(. Never did? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. What part of the park did you thin out the most 
shrubs last year ? 


A. Around the Overlook and around Valley Gate. 

@. How much shrubbery did you get rid of there? 
A. I can’t just exactly tell. 

(J. How much of an area, approximately ? 

A. Oh, about one hundred shrubs, maybe. 

(J. About one hundred ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And can you remember many of the varieties? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Name «a variety that amounted to anything — I mean 
as a shrub? 

A. Spirea Van Houtti. 

Q. Were those of any particular value as plants, in their 
then present state of development ? 

A. Yes; they were nice plants. 

Q. Well, you destroyed those under the orders of Mr. 
Dawson? 

Axe 7 es,is8ir, 

(. Well, is it possible to do anything with one of those 
shrubs after they are removed from the ground, in a place 
like that ? 

A. What, sir? 
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Q. Is it possible to do anything with one of those shrubs 
after they had been removed, in the state of development in 
which those were ? 

A. No, sir. They were too large. 

Q. No good for anything except to be destroyed ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Now, do you know of any changes being made there 
in the matter of planting any one particular plot? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. . You hawe planted certain plots under Mr. Dawson’s 
direction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not in the same season — that is, within 
a very short time after planting them — you have changed 
them, under Mr. Dawson’s orders ? 


A. No, sir. 
@. That has never occurred to you ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any other gardener’s work that you 
thought that did occur to? 

A. I don’t know anything about the other gardeners. 

@. Have you ever heard that criticism made of Mr. 
Dawson? 

‘A. No, sir. 

@. Have you ever made that statement to me? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Know anything about planting two and three and four 
times over the same ground, within a limited time? 

NO, SID. 

Q. Would you say that didn’t happen right in your 
plantations? 

A. Oh, I may have done it myself, but he had nothing 
to do with it. 

Q. It did happen, then ? 

A. I have planted places, and have gone over them and 
planted them again, when I thought they were too thin. 
That was left to my own judgment. 

@. Then certain things were left to your own judgment? 

he Yes; sir. 

@. And Mr. Dawson had nothing whatever to do with it? 

A. He gave me the laying out, and gave me orders what 
he wanted done. 

@. Did you have anything to do with drainage work 
in Franklin Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. Laid tile pipe. 
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Q. That.is all you had to do in that line? 

ALY @s,sir- 

Q. ‘And, beyond that, you know nothing about that par- 
ticular line of work ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Anyone desire to ask any questions ? 
(No response.) Do you desire to ask any questions, Mr. 
Matthews ? 

Mr. MartHews. — I do not think I shall be able to get 
through with this witness to-night, Mr. Chairman, and, under 
those circumstances, perhaps the Committee would prefer to 
adjourn over. ‘The Committee will adjourn at six, anyway ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mr. Marruews.—TI should say that I might require 
fifteen minutes, at least. I think that is about all; but I 
do not think that I could get through by six. I should 
prefer not to commence the cross-examination until the next 
hearing. 

The CHATRMAN. — Well, we can stand fifteen minutes. 
We will sit that long. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I have a suggestion to make, Mr. Chair- 
man. I had about a half a dozen questions that I would 
like to put to Mr. Eugene Eichorn, and I thought I might 
put them now and get rid of him at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Matthews can go ahead with the 
cross-examination, and we will strain a point. The Com- 
mittee will sit for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Cross-Hxzamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MattrHews.) Mr. Fischer, how long have 
you been on the parks ? 

A. Thirteen years this coming April. 

(J. And your experience has been confined to the nur- 
sery and planting work ? 

ae Yes! Sir; 

Q. And the work which you have done in thinning out’ 
the forest woods has been under the direction of some- 
body else? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in so far as planting goes, and in so far as the 
work that goes with planting is concemed. you have been 
left to your own discretion ? 

A. Well, mine and Mr. Dawson’s. 

a. Well, in a general way you received instructions from 
the department ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But the actual manner of carrying out those instruc- 
tions was left to you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. That is, the department entrusted you with the work — 
of planting on your own responsibility, to a large extent? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But when it came to thinning trees out in the woods, 
in the heavy woods, you simply did as somebody told you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, wasn’t that cutting under Mr. Pettigrew’s in- 
structions all the time ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is, all Mr. Dawson told you to do was simply 
carrying out Mr. Pettigrew’s instructions ? 
foe) 28, Sir. 
Q. Now, these junipers that you spoke of are foreign 
trees ? 
Yes, sir. 
Irish junipers ? 
' Yes, sir. 
And they have all been taken out of Franklin Park ? 
Yes, sir. 
Wasn't there some trouble about their hardiness ? 
Well, they claimed they wouldn’t live very long — 
and they used to freeze, of course, sometimes. Some used 
to freeze in winter. That was the claim that was made and 
the reason given why we took them out. 
Q. The department was afraid they were not hardy? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And wasn’t the same thing fe about the foreign 
catalpas ? 
A. They were perfectly hardy. 
Q. Where did they come from — Japan? 
A. No;some of them came from down South ? 
Q. Then you didn’t use the word “foreign” as meaning 
non-A merican ? 
_ A. There were some that came from some foreign 
country. ‘There were two species. 
Q. Well, wasn’t there some question about the catalpas 
that came from foreign countries ? 


SOPOPO> 


A. Yes, sir. . 

(). Some question as.to whether they were hardy ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Butthe American catalpas were all right ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, I wish you would explain a little more 
thoroughly the general theory of planting, with reference to 
the thickness of trees, or with reference to the number of 
trees and shrubs that are put in in the first instance, and their 
subsequent thinning. 

A. That we have planted ? 

Q. Just explain in your own language the general theory 
of planting trees and shrubs, with reference to the number 
planted, and then of the future thinnings. 

A. Those that were planted in the last three years we used 
to thin out. We would thin them out the second year after 
they were planted. We transplanted them to plantations, 
such as border plantations; but the tree estates we haven’t 
thinned out. 

@. You haven’t been planting trees thick enough in the 
last few years to thin them out? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But it iscustomary to plant young trees too thickly, 
so that they must be thinned out in a few years, isn’t it ? 

As Yes;"sir. 

(J. And that is also true, of course, of shrubs ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the only way of planting trees and shrubs is to 
plant them thickly at first, isn’t it ? 

A. Well, we have planted some that way. Naturally 
you have got to thin out shrubs later on — sooner or later. 

Q. And with a view to thinning them out, they are 
planted thickly at first, and you try to thin them out, and to 
save the trees that you take out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or the shrubs that you take out? 

A. Some shrubs we take out altogether. 

~Q. Well, Iam not asking you about that. I am asking 
you about the general theory? | 

A. That was what the theory was, in my understanding. 

Q. And, of course, if you delay your thinning out until 
too late the trees get too big to be removed ? 


Ay Yes; sir. 
Q. And then you have to cut them down? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Mr. Dawson is a son of the gentleman who has charge 
of the Arnold Arboretum ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you know whether he had any experience 
with his father in the Arboretum before he came to the Park 
system ? 

A. I don’t think he did. 
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He has recently been engaged somewhere else, hasn’t 


Q 
? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where? 

A. I believe in the state of New Jersey. 

@. And in regard to cutting out the stumps of trees, 
that has always been the practice of the department, hasn’t 
it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. From a time prior to Mr. Pettigrew’s arrival ? 

A. Well, I don’t know much about the cutting of trees 
before he came. We never had much of it to do. 

@. That is to say, whenever trees were cut down, the 
stumps were cut out? 

A. They were cut down low, even with the ground. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) I would like to ask you one 
or two questions. Did you have anything to do with cutting 
down those trees that were recently cut down on the Motley 
place, on Bussey street ? 

Ae ceNO, Sir. 

Q. Those two large trees and the smaller ones? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You knew, Mr. Fischer, perfectly well, or it was your 
opinion, that Mr. Dawson— young Mr. Dawson, I mean — 
was the mouthpiece of Mr. Sargent, did you not? 

A. I don’t like to say that. 

@. You don’t like to say it, but still you know it. 

A. No, I don’t know it. 

Q. Well, now, you knew that he was there to do what- 
ever Professor Sargent wanted done? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Everybody else knew it. 

A. Well, that might be. 

Q@. Well, didn’t you have that as an idea? 

A. No, I never had that as an idea. I never thought 
anything of that. 

@. You thought that young Dawson was there as the 
representative of Mr. Sargent? 

A. No; he got the orders from Mr. Pettigrew. I don’t 
think Mr. Sar gent ever saw him. 

Q. The idea was Mr. Sargent’s, but, practically, the 
orders came through Mr. Pettigrew ? 

His orders all came through Mr. Pettigrew. 
You knew that was Mr. Sargent’s idea? 
Yes, sir. 

And every one else out there knew it? 
Yes, sir. 


POPOo > 
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Q. And you knew that it was his plan, his idea, that in 
order to make one perfect tree he should cut everything else 
away and leave that tree standing up alone, as those trees do 
now. All the undergrowth, the shrubbery and everything 
else underneath was sacrificed for that one idea? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You knew that, didn’t you? 
i Yes."Sir. 


Q. And you knew that the people out there were pro- 
testing against that? 

(AT AY esy Siz, 

Q. And you knew that men were walking back and forth, 
so angry that they didn’t know what they were doing, at 
seeing these trees cut down? You knew that a great many 
men felt that that thing was entirely wrong, in an ,arboricul- 
tural way, we will say? 

A. Yes, sir; lots of them complained to me. 

Q. And you knew that they would not complain to you 
unless they were very much provoked. You knew that, 
didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You knew about the time Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole 
was bringing out his artists to see the destruction of those 
fine trees, and that they were covered over with dirt in order 
to hide them from those people, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew that was the policy of the Park Depart- 
ment, to hide from the public everything they could in that 
way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes, you knew it; and so did every- 
body else —in my opinion, of course. 

Mr. MatrHews.— Will you tell me, Alderman Gerry, 
where those trees in Bussey street were. 

Alderman GERRY.—I wanted to ask him, because I 
wasn’t quite positive. Mr. Dole will be here to tell you just 
where they were. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you mean by hiding 
up some of the trees ? 

Alderman GERRY. — The roots. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What did you mean by that? 

A. To conceal them from the public. 

Q. The department was afraid to have the public see 
them ? 

A. We used to get orders to rake leaves over them, and 
cover them up. 
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Q. Do you mean that the department covered them up 
- for that purpose, so as to get them from the view of the 
public ? 

A. I suppose that is what it was for. 

@. That is all it was. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. MattrHews.) If the stumps had not been 
removed, they would be unsightly objects sticking up in the 
woods, wouldn’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And whether or not people would not object to that? 

A. What, sir? 

@. Wouldn’t the people object to the appearance of the 
woods then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. With the stumps standing up? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

@. And the Park Department has nothing to do with the 
trees on Bussey street ? - 

Te Nox Sir. 

Q. That is all in charge of Harvard College, isn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And all that tree cutting down there was for the 
benefit of Harvard College, and was probably done by Mr. 
Sargent? 

A. Yes, sir. I know nothing about that section at all. 

Q. Well, the City Park Department has nothing to do 
with it? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Alderman GERRY.— May I ask you one question, Mr. 
Matthews ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —- Yes, sir; I am here. 

Alderman GERRY. — Isn’t he the man that is doing all this 
destruction? Whether this is in the Arboretum or the 
park system, whether he is a Harvard man or a park man, 
for the time being, isn’t he doing it? Isn’t the whole work 
done under his direction? It seems to me there is a little 
boundary line there — well, I don’t know what you lawyers 
call it, but we might call it a quibble, perhaps. Isn’t he the 
man who is doing it all, whether he is doing it in the Arbor- 
etum or over the line in the woods belonging to the Park 
Commission ? 

Mr. MAtTHEws. — That may be true, but those tees the 
Park Department of the city of Boston is not responsible 
for? 

Alderman GERRY. — Oh, yes, but what difference does that 
make ? 
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Mr. MarruEews. — Well, it makes a very serious dif- 
ference. Mr. Sargent undoubtedly had full control at the 
Arboretum, and he has done what he thinks ought to be 
done ; and a great many persons who don’t know anything 
about the subject were up in arms about it, and made 
complaints, etc. Now, we shall show you that in the 
domains of the Boston Park Department nothing of the sort 
has taken place. The force of public opinion — unintelli- 
gent, as we shall show— has been so great that the Park 
Commission have not thinned out trees as they have been 
thinned out in the Arboretum, and as they ought to be 
thinned out in the Park system. We shall show you that 
the park system is suffering to-day — that the trees are in a 
wretched condition, compared with what they would have 
been if this work had been done twenty-five years ago. 
I presume that Mr. Sargent’s system has been carried out at 
the Arboretum; but it has not been carried out in the park 
system, very much to its disadvantage. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Is there anybody at present occu- 
pying the position that Mr. Dawson occupied ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. Have you made any application for the place? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. You have an application pending at the present time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you talk with anybody connected with the Park 
Department upon the idea of getting that place ? 
eee. 71-88, Sir. 
G. With whom did you talk ? 
A. Mr. Pettigrew. 
Q. And has the matter of this investigation been brought 
up in those talks? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you told Mr. Pettigrew that you were going to 
testify here ? : 
No, sir. 
When did you see him ? 
A week ago to-day. 
You knew you were going to testify ? 
I told him I expected to testify here. 
And at the time you saw Mr. Pettigrew you had 
already seen me, hadn’t you? 
A. Yes, sir. 


OPoboprs 
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@. And you had talked with me about this thing, hadn’t 
~ you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you didn’t mention to Mr. Pettigrew that you 
had talked with me? 

A. Ihadn’t seen you at the time—I saw you the next 
day. 

Q. You knew you were going to see me? 

A. No, not then. 

Q. And you have an application in for that position at 
the present time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 


—_ 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE H. EICHORN. — Recalled. 


Q. (By The CHarrmMaAn.) I just want to ask you a 
question. How many tickets did you send to New York? 

A. Iasked them there at the time —I showed them the 
telegram at the Providence depot, and they said, ‘* Well we 
ean’t tell whether the ticket is to go by boat or train”; so I 
deposited the money for a boat ticket and for a train ticket. 
On Monday I went over there and asked them if any had 
been used, and they said yes, the one by train, and they re- 
turned the money for the other ticket. 

@. I sent down to the office of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, and they told me that two 
tickets were sent to one William Kelly, one the Shore line, 
and the other the Fall River line, without any identification. 
Why did you send them without any identification ? 

A. Well, he said that was the only way to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did they ask you at that time to 
furnish a description of this man? 

mee ONO; Sir. 

Q. They didn’t ask you to describe the man to whom you 
were sending the ticket ? 

No, sir. : 

@. Do you know whether or not that is a rule of the 
road? | . 

et don’t. 

Q. All you had to do was to give the money and have the 
ticket telegraphed ? 


oe TY 6S, sir. 
Q. This was on Saturday ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. At what time in the afternoon? 
A. I should say it was — well, when I got the telegram 
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I wrote on the back of it what time I got it. Itis on the 
back of the telegram. I wrote it theday I got it. I think it 
was half-past one, or 1.45. / 

The CHAIRMAN. — The hearing will now adjourn to two 
o’clock to-morrow, Friday, prompt. 


Exursit No. 11. 


October 29, 1898. 
Dated New York 29. 
Mr. Eugene Eichorn, 
73 Kingston street, Boston. 
Have lost my ticket. Please deposit my fare with ticket agent 
Boston, and ask him authorize ticket here. 
Wo. KELLy. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


Ciry Hatt, March 23, 1900. 


The Committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, at 2 o'clock P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and all 
the members present. 

Appearances, same as before. 


The CHAIRMAN.— The Committee will please come to 
order. Mr. Lundy, you will proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF PETER F. DOLAN. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is Peter F. Dolan? 

A. Peter F. Dolan. 

@. Now, speak loud enough so that the Chairman and the 
rest of the Committee can hear. 


When did you get through with the Park Department? 
When the suspension came. 

And that was about the 10th of February ? 

The 10th — somewhere around there — the 14th. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Speak up loud, so that the Committee 
can hear you distinctly, and we will get along a great deal 
more satisfactorily. Speak up louder, please. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Dolan, was there any 
special reason assigned for suspending: you? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(. You understood that it was because of lack of funds, 
didn’t you? 

A. No, sir, I was walking through the Park Department, 
going down to see a friend of mine in Dorchester. 

ey es? 

A. It was on a Saturday morning —I don’t remember 
the date — and on the way over I dropped in to see Mr. 
Jeffery — that is, crossing the Park to Dorchester. 

Q. Were you working at the time you were crossing the 
Park? 

BON Oy <8iFi 


A. Yes; can holler, if I feel like it. 
(). And where do you live? 

A. 178 Childs street, Jamaica Plain. 
Q@. Have you ever been employed in the Park Department ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you employed there now? 
A. No, sir. 

Be 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
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What were you supposed to be doing ? 

My week off. 

Did you get weeks off in the Park Department? 

We were on half time at that time. 

How long had you been on half-time ? 

I think a month. 
- Well, when did you receive your suspension — your 
permanent suspension, so to speak ? 
I don’t know as I ever got any notification of it. 
Q. Except that you were suspended ? 
Except the last day I drew my pay I walked over to 
the Pine Bank. 
Well, know you are suspended now, don’t you? 
I have been told so by Mr. Shea. 
Well, he is the man who would tell you, isn’t he? 
Yes, sir. 
When did you go to work for the Park Department ? 
1897, the last of November, or probably the first of 
December. 

Q. You didn’t go to work for the Park Department be- 
fore last November ? 


OPOPe PO 


ee Ee 
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A. Of 1897. 
Oe Of1ooiz 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you worked, did you, two years before you eet 
your suspension ‘ ? 


Pon Yes, Sir. 

Q. . And ere the time you worked there did you work 
continuously ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Ever suspended at any other ee ? 

A. On half time in 1899. 

@. Have you ever been reprimanded by the Park Depart- 
ment? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, what is your business ? 

A. Laborer — work at anything, general work. 

Q. Where did you first go to work, on what part of the 
Park system ? 

A. Franklin Park. 

Q. And what capacity — as a laborer? 

A. A laborer. 

Q. And what particular work did you doasa ‘abies 
when you first went into Franklin Park? 

A. Pick and shovel. 

Q. And in what part of the park were you located? 

A. Franklin Park nursery. 
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. Where did you go from there : ? 

A. Brighton. 

Q. What did you do over there — the same thing ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you work at there? 

A. Tallying. 

Q. Now, what is a tallyman supposed to do, as far as 


you understand it? 

A. Anything they give them to do. 

Q. Well, there are special duties assigned to a tallyman, 
are there not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when a man is assigned to the duties of a tally- 
man, is there anything else that he should be supposed to 
do — that is to say, isn’t a tallyman in the park system sup- 
posed to have certain things to do as a tallyman? 

A. I don’t know why a laborer is not supposed to do 
anything he may be told to do. 

Q. I know, but in this case you were assigned as a tally- 
man, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, what were you supposed to do as a tallyman ? 

A. Measure the carts, spread the gravel and furnish the 
checks. 

@. And by that you mean that you furnished receipts for 
loam ? 

For gravel. 

To contractors or teamsters who delivered gravel there ? 

Yes, sir; filling. 

Filling of any description ? 

Yes, sir. 

Speaking of filling, do you know of anything being 
vered there as filling except gravel? 

A. That is all, sir. 

@. And that is the ordinary gravel that is used for fill- 
ing — is that so? 

. Yes, sir. 


PEOPODOD 


deli 


A 
@. Did you ever see Mr. Pettigrew at that place ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Ever see Mr. Shea? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q How many times ? 
A. Three or four times. Mr. Shea drove me over there 
the first time I went there. 

Q. I mean, did Mr. Shea exercise any superintendence 
over that particular place? Did he direct any movements 
there ? 
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A. No, sir. He showed me about how deep to put it on. 
Q. And the loam there was laid out how — the regular 
way ? ; 
A. The regular way. 
Q. Do you know how deep the loam was laid there ? 
A. There was no loam there. It was gravel. 
Q. No loam at all? 
Aa No,’sir. 
Q. You didn’t see any loam ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. I understand that you had charge of the gravel. 


What did you do with the gravel when it came tue ? 

A. Spread it. 

Q. I know, but over what sections was it epreatiam over | 
the entire surface of the place? 

A. Yes, sir, —as far out as we could go. 

Q. Do you know for what purpose that gravel was 
brought there ? 


Still tally man? 
Yes, sir; in the same capacity. _ 
And were your duties in Franklin Park in March, 
1898, as general as they were in the place where you had 
been before? 

A. For the first week. 

@. Did all kinds of work? 

A. Yes, sir; the first week. 

Q. What did you do after the first week? 

A. Transferred from the job inere on to where Mr. 
Jeffery was working. 

Q. Where was he working? 

A. Over on Blue Hill avenue and Seaver street. 

Q. What did you do over there? 

A. Acted as tally man and measured carts. 

(J. Is that all you did over there? 

A 

Q 


A. For filling. 

Q. And whether or not it was used for that purpose ? 
A. -Y 8, sir. > 
Q. When did you go to Franklin Park again ? 

A. About March 15, —14 or 15. 

Q. That is, of 1898 ? 

Aseil 898; 

Q. And what did you do there in March of 1898 ? 

A. Tally man. 

Q. 

cA. 

Q. 


Yes, sir; that is all. 
Do you remember any contractors delivering gravel 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 
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Don’t remember any of the names ? 
Not gravel. 
You don’t remember any of the names of the men de- 


-livering gravel there ? 


ad 
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No gravel delivered there, to my knowledge. 

Well, delivering loam? 

Yes, sir. 

Who delivered loam there ? 

Twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty contractors. 

Name some of them? Was Mr. Dolan there? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. King? 

Yes, sir. 

Did Mr. Eichorn deliver any ? 

No, sir. 

Well, name somebody else who delivered loam there? 
Mr. Lynch delivered loam. 

Mark Lynch? 

Yes, sir; Mr. Murphy. 

What Murphy was it? 

Mr. Murphy of Dorchester. 

You don’t know his first name? 

No, sir. 

Who else? 

The Cavanagh Company. 

Who are the Cavanaghs? Do you know them? 

I don’t know. 

Where do they belong ? 

I don’t know. 

Never inquired about that ? 

No, sir. 

How do you know about the Cavanagh Company ? 
That is the name we received— had the name and 


ess at the office. 


Not on the team ? 

No, sir. 

Had the name and address? 

Yes, sir. 

But don’t recall the address now ? 

No, sir. We had to receive the name and address of 


every contractor that came to us and send it to the Pine 
Bank, up to the office. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


How many loads of loam were received there? 
Anywhere from 50 loads a day to 950. 

And how long did that continue ? 

About four months. 
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Q. Who delivered the most of that loam, to the best of your 
knowledge? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, siz. 

Q. You would naturally notice whether Dolan delivered: 
more than King, wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, Mr. King was on a longer period than Mr. 
Dolan. 

Q. I know, but notwithstanding the length of Mr. King’s 
period there, did he deliver as much loam as Dolan did? 


A. I couldn’t tell. 

Q. Could you say that King delivered as much as Dolan 
did ? ; 

A. I couldn’t tell you anything at all about it. 

Q. Have you any idea who delivered the smallest quan- 
tity of loam there ? ; 

Ae. NO. Sir: 

Q. And you haven’t any idea who delivered the largest ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you measured all those teams ? 

mo) Yes Rr = 

Q. And you haven’t any idea upon that subject at all? 

A. No, sir. I cannot state the number of loads. 

Q. Could you estimate how many loads there would be 
a day ? 


A. Yes, I could perhaps tell how many loads each team 
_ would haul on an average ? 

Q. Now, tell me that— how much Dolan’s teams would 
average ? 

A. Dolan, probably twenty loads to each team. 

Q. And you measured those teams ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. All of them? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And how long had you been measuring teams up to 
that time ? 

A. All the way through, from the time I started. 

Q. I know, but how long since you had started to measure 
teams ? 

A. Ever since I was placed as a tally man I acted as 
measurer and general workman. 

Q. Did you have any idea of measurement at the time 
you went to work there? 
Nothing but a school education. 
Did you study cubic measure at school ? 
A little mite. 
Enough to make you competent as a tally man? 
I suppose so. 


i 
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@. You could measure a team now, could you? 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

Q. Iam asking whether you could — not what you sup- 
pose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could measure anything according to cubic meas- 
ure ? 


A. Not exactly according to cubic measure. 
Well, cubic measure applies to a team as well as to 

anything else, or to anything else as well as a team ? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. And you consider yourself competent at the present 
moment to measure anything submitted to you to measure ? 

A. In the line of a team. 

Q. How does cubic measure differ with respect to a team 
from anything else? 
Quite a lot. 
State the difference ? 
I couldn’t measure a bottle of water. 
You could measure a load of loam in a field? 
I could measure a load of loam. 
In a field ? 
Yes, sir; or anywhere else that it might be, if it was 
piled up rightly. 

@. When do you mean by “rightly” ? 

A. According to measurements. 

@. You mean, if loam was piled up according to certain 
measurements, you could measure it after it was all measured ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What do you say? 

A. I mean to say I could measure it. 

Q. You say, if it is piled up according to proper meas- 
urements ? - 
A. Isay if it is piled up accordingly, I could measure it. 

Q. Couldn’t you measure a load of loam, no matter what 
condition it is in? 

meee NO. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because I couldn't. 

Q. That isn’t a reason. Tell me whether you could 
measure a load of loam spread in a field? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. How much does a double team measure? 

A. According to the size of the team. 

Q. Well, one of the double teams that Dolan sent there 
or King sent there, or any of the rest of them? 

A. Anyw here from 49 feet to 58. 


POPOror 
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Q. What is their average capacity? You know that, 
don’t you? 

A. About two yards, about 54 feet. . 

Q. Now, on ateam that measured 49 feet how did they 
pile the loam to get a measurement of 54 feet? 

A. They can’t do it. 

Q. Can’tdo it? 

A. No, sir; not unless they build on sidehouniia 

Q. You say that while you were working there you don’t 
consider that teams of 49 feet capacity contained 54 feet ? 

A. Please repeat that. 

SaniC Lhe stenographer repeated the question.) 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, now, do you Aomenited who those contractors 
were who had teams there that contained 49 cubic feet, with 
a capacity of 49 cubic feet? 

A. King had one. 

Q. You are positive about that? 

ae Ves, Sir: 

Q. Do you recall anybody else who had a team that 
didn’t average more than that? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(. Would you say at this time that King did not receive 
credit for more than 49 cubic feet at a time? 

A. Not on that team, to my knowledge. 

@. And you would say that the Park Department now 
has receipts that call for deliveries of 49 cubic feet ? 

A. They ought to. 

@. Well, as far as your measurements went, that is the 
record they got? | 

A. He had that one team — that was the lowest team he 
had. 

Q. What is the highest team he had? 

A. 58 feet. 

Q. This is Dolan? 

wi No, sir; King: 

Q. Take King’s o8-foot team, how would you make a 
record of that, in regard to the loam in the team? 

A. By the measurement. 

Q. - What would you credit him with? 

A. The number of the team. 

(. On that team, how much would you credit him with 
on the supply of loam ? 

A. 58 feet. 

@. And those records stand now ? 

A. I suppose so. 
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Q. And your receipts will be found in that form ? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Q. Well, they would stand in that way, if you made them 
out that way ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is the way you made them out? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t sign all those checks, did you? 

No, sir. 

Who signed chevks for you while you were tally man? 
There was no tally man there. 

But yourself ? 

Yes, sir — there was one more, a boy named Cady. 
Isn’t the tally man supposed to sign receipts ? 

Some of them. Some are not. 

I am asking you, as a matter of the system of the de- 
par rtm ent, isn’t the tally man supposed to sign those receipts ? 

A. Vek. sir; if he has time. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a part of the tally man’s duty to sign 
those receipts ? 

A. Well, I am telling you according to whether he has 
time enough or not. When I acted as tally man I had to do 
the writing, signing, measuring and everything else, when I 
started. 

@. Well, is anybody supposed to be responsible for those 
receipts except the man that measured the cart there ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. And every cart you measured you are responsible to 
the department for, in making the record ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In all those cases did you sign those receipts ? 

A. Yes, sir— up to probably these six weeks when the 
rush was over. 

@. I know, but how long were you there altogether ? 

A. About four months — from about the 28d of March 
until about the 25th of June. 

@. Then, for a month and a half out of four months you 
didn’t sign those receipts ? 

I signed some. 

But most of them were signed by whom ? 
A boy named Kelly and a boy named Carty. 
This William Kelly ? 

Yes, sir. 

The boy who has testified here ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was Carty ? 

A boy who worked there, water boy. 
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Q. Do you know his first name? 
A. John. 
Q. Do you know where he lives ? 
A. On Washington street, Jamaica Plain. 
Q. Do you know whether or not water boys are sup- 


posed to sign receipts for loam ? 

A. Well, they were authorized by Mr. Shea and Mr. 
Pettigrew to sign my name to the bottom of those checks. 

Q. Do you know personally whether Mr. Pettigrew ever 
personally authorized these boys to sign checks for receipts, 
of loam ? 

A. Not outside of my case. 

Q. Did you know in your own case that Mr. Peitionot 
authorized those boys to sign those checks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you know personally that Mr. Shea author- 
ized them to do it? 

A. Well, between the two of them— both of them were 
at the shanty at the same time when I asked them. 

@. And both those men authorized these men to do that. 


Now, what were you doing while they were signing ~ 


receipts ? 

A. Tallying loads and writing, when I got a chance. 

Q. You told the boys, then, what to fill in? 

A. I told them what to fill in. 

@. And you don’t know whether or not they put in what 
you told them? 

A. Well, I came pretty near knowing it, because every 
ticket that went to a contractor, I examined it before they 
got it— before the contractor received it. 

Q. What time did you have to examine these receipts, if 
you didn’t have time to make them out ? 

A. I had time before the contractor received them. 

(J. As I understand it, Mr. Dolan, the contractor, or his 
driver or his representative, eae that receipt when the load is 
dumped ? 

A. No, sir; not at that tines 

Q. On the same day ? 

A. No, sir; not at that time. 

‘Q. Doesn’t the contractor get his receipt on the same 
day ordinarily — on the day he delivers his load? 

No, sir; not at that time. 

Then it may be later when he oe his receipts ? 
Yes, sir. 3 
May be some days later? 

Yes, sir; may be a week. 
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(). He is supposed to get the receipt when he delivers 
his load, isn’t he ? 

A. Yes, sir; he is supposed to, if we can give it to him. 
If he cannot he has to wait. 

Q. As a matter of fact, then, at this time he wasn’t getting 
his receipts until a day or a week after he had delivered a 
load ? 

A. Yes, sir, — probably three weeks. 

Q. Then you would overlook all these receipts that went 
out from your tally boys? 

A. Yes, sit. 

Q. Well, could you be fairly accurate after a week had 
passed from the time when a load was delivered until the 
receipt was delivered ? 

_A. Wekept our tally sheets, made a record of every- 
thing. 
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Who kept the tally sheets ? 
I generally kept them. 
At home? 
No, sir; in the shanty. 
And you were not the only one who had access to 
that shanty, were you ? 
I was the only one that carried a key. 
You were the only man? 
Yes, sir. 
Didn’t Mr. Shea? 
No, sir. 
Did Mr. Pettigrew ? 
Not to my knowledge. 
You don’t know of anybody having a key but you? 
No, sir. 
There was another tally man? 
A boy tallying there. 
Another man tallying ? 
A boy or man, whatever you call him. 
Well, somebody ranking as a tally man? 
Yes, sir — double tally on the job. 
Another man ranking as you did? 
Yes, sir. 
And that man is not included in the ones you have 
tioned — Carty or Kelly? 
No, sir. 
Why shouldn’t he have a key to the shanty ? 
Because he had no right to it. 
Why not? Didn’t he occupy the same position as 
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I don’t think so. 
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He didn’t? 

No, sir. 

He got the same pay? 

No, sir. 

What pay did he get? 

A dollar a day. 

And what pay were you getting? 

Two dollars. 

He was doing the same work you were ? 

Yes, sir — not doing the same work. 

Well, tally man? 

Yes, sir; tally man. 

What do you mean to say he did? Wasn't he acting 
u did, as tally man? 

I had supervision of the whole business. 

He ranked as a tally man? 

I don’t know whether you would call him tally man 
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Why did you call him tally man ? 

I didn’t. You have described him as a man. 

I beg pardon —I haven’t described anybody. What 
was the capacity of this other man you have mentioned, 
outside of Kelly and Carty? 

A. Park tally man. 

@. And for that he got a dollar a day only? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For practically the same work that you were receiv- 
ing $2 a day for, and to your knowledge he had no key to the 
shanty ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And there was no reason why he should have? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. McShane deliver any stuff out there ? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. _About how many receipts for loam did you average a 
day at this time ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, one hundred. 

A. One hundred a day ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I told you that we received anything from 50 to 950 
loads a day. 

Q. Well, on an average — you would average 500 a day, 
wouldn’t you? Don’t you think for a month, sir, that you . 
would average 500 receipts for loam a day? 

A. Probably might. 

Q. Don’t you think you did have as many as that? 
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I have no recollection of it. 

Well, can you approximately state any number of loads ? 
No. 

Do you know a man named Coleman ? 

Yes, sir. 

He delivered loam there ? 

Yes, sir. 

He is a general contractor ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know anything about him personally ? 
No, sir. 

I mean, have you ever met ite: 

I have met him on the job. 

You issued receipts to him? 

Yes, sir. 

How much work did Hasty do there ? 
Considerable. 

Did Hasty do as much as Coleman? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

Do as much as Dolan ? 

Probably did — probably did more. 

Well, you know there was one of those contractors 
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Ww ‘did the greater part of that work, don’t you? 
A. No, sir. 
mead. You don’t? 


A. Hasty and Coleman put in considerable loam there 
for awhile — probably had forty or fifty teams apiece on. 

Q. Whose teams delivered the loam ? 

A. Couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, Park Department teams or contractors’ teams? 

A. Contractors’ teams. 

Q. Do you know what they were paying for loam at 
that time ’” 

A. I understand 66% cents a yard? 

Q. You didn’t know that yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, any voucher or any receipt that you might give 

_ would be accepted, as far as you know? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. As final by the department ? 

A. That is, anything that came off the check-book. 

Q. Well, you don’t recall any receipt you ever gave com- 
ing back to you, do you? 


a NO, sir. 
Q. Now, did you do the spreading of the loam there 
at all? 


A. Sometimes, 
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Well, how was it spread ? 

Well, anything from a foot to four or five feet deep. 
Four or five feet deep ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you. recall where it was spread four or five feet 
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Over towards Seaver street. 
What were they doing in that territory when they 
were , spreading loam four or five feet deep ? 

A. There was a cellar that they filled in. 

Q. Filled in a cellar with the loam ? 

As oy 6S, Sir, 

Q. Cellar for what? 

A. I suppose a house or barn, or something that stood 
there before that. 

Q. Did you understand that they were building a barn or 
house for the city there at that time? 

A. No, si. 

Q. These were vacant cellars ? 

A Y es, sir. 

Q. And, so far as you personally know, they were filling 
these vacant cellars with loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about any gravel being there ~ 
at that time? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Any gravel being in the neighborhood ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Can you say personally whether or not they could ob- 
tain gravel in that neighborhood ? 

A. I couldn’t say for sure, but one contractor told me he 
thought it would be a good idea to put in filling instead of 
loam. 

Q. Now, who was the contractor, Mr. Dolan, who told 
you it would be a good idea to put filling in the cellars in- 
stead of loam? . 

A. Murphy. 

Q. What Murphy — do you know his initials? 

A. <A Dorchester man. 

@. Lives in Dorchester ? . 
A. Yes, sir; working for his father, I believe, at the 
me 
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Do you know anything about filling, yourself ? 
About filling ? 
Yes, the general idea of filling holes in a cellar, or 
whatever they may be? 
A. I could tell when it was filled up. 
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Q. I presume anybody might do that; but did you at 
that time consider that loam was a proper thing to fill a cellar 
with ? 

Mr. Marraews. — Where were these cellars? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Located around there somewhere. 

The Wrrness. — Off Seaver street. 

Mr. MAtTtHeEews. — In the park? 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Pierce farm, isn’t it ? 

A. I don’t know whose farm — I’m not personally ac- 
quainted with the persons who owned it. 

Q. Off Seaver street, there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many cellars there were ? 

A. There were one or two—JI wouldn’t say how many. 
I would swear there was one. 

Q. And you would also swear that they filled in some- 
where from three to six feet of loam in those cellars ? 

Only three to five feet — wouldn’t go as high as six. 
Three to five ? 

Yes, sir. 

At least three ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that was used purely as filling, was it? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know of any other filling going in around 
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there ? 

A. No,sir; only on the slopes. 

Q. Well, what was the material used for ordinary filling 
there while you were there, in other places? 

A. Loam is what they used. 

@. Well, do you mean to say to the committee that for 
all the filling they did they used loam ? 


A. Yes, siryv 
Q. Ever see them use any gravel at all? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. I will make myself plain, Mr. Dolan—I mean not 
filling for trees, or anything like that, but simply filling up 
spaces ? 

A. Ineversaw them use anything but loam while I was 
on the job there. 

Q. Aside from those cellars there, did you see ener fill 
other places ? 

On slopes. 

What did they use on slopes ? 

Loam. 

After filling in the slopes, do they plant ? 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. Well, on the slopes you speak of they probably 
planted later ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then that use of the loam would be entirely 
proper, would it not? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Q. But these other holes you have described, there would 
be really no use agriculturally for loam there ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. They simply filled up a hole in the ground with loam, 
did they, in some places? 

A. Yes, sir; graded it off. 

Q. You had no idea at that time what loam was worth. 
generally, did you ? 

A. A slight idea. 

Q. Well, now, you have said that you heard that. Of 
course, that isn’t your knowledge, and that doesn’t make any 
difference — you heard that they were paying 66 cents and 
a fraction for it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, do you know what loam was worth generally 
at that time — personally, I mean, not what you heard from 
anybody? Did you know anything about the price of loam 
at that time ? 

A. Iwent to work for a contractor before I went to work 
in the department, and, as far as I understand, we used to 
get a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a load — that is, for 
about forty feet. 

Q. It never goes below sixty cents, does it ? 

A. Ishouldn’t think it would. | 

Q. From your experience, what do you know about the 
price of filling — say for an ordinary cellar? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Does it ever go as high as a dollar a load? 

A. Ishouldn’t think it would. 

. Did you ever know it to go as high as fifty cents a 
load ? } 

Hate ON rpc vie 

Well, about this time, do you know whether or not it 
ever “went higher than thirty cents a load — filling ? 

A. Idon’t know. I never bought any of it. I should 
think, to the best of my judgment, twenty-five or thirty cents 
a load i is about all filling would be worth. 

Q. And you think filling at that price would have been 
just as serviceable in filling up cellars, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Now, about the quality of loam delivered there, Mr. 
an — did you take any particular note of that ? 

Well, I was supposed to. 

Now, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

You did as you were supposed to do? 

Whenever I had a chance I had to do it. 

Well, you were pretty busy there? 

Yes, sir. 

_ And didn’t observe the whole of it? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, so far as you observed it, was it good loam? 

Some of it was and some of it was not. 

Now, how much of it was not good ? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

Well, was there any considerable quantity of loam 
there that wasn’t good ? 

A. I couldn’t state, sir. 

Q. Well, you have already stated, I understand, to the 
committee, that there was some loam you saw that was not 
good ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And, of course, there was considerable that was good? 

eae 08, sir; 

@. Now, can you state any way definitely to the com- 
mittee who supplied the good loam and who supplied the 
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A. No, sir. 
@. Well, was it mixed? 
A. Mixed. 
@. How did you come to distinguish it? 
A. By finding it out. 
@. How did you find it out? 
A. Looking at it; examining it when it came in. If I 
got my eye on any load that I thought wasn’t right I would 
examine the loam. 

@. And after you examined it and found it was bad, what 
did you do? 

A. Sent it back if it wasn’t good ; refused to give a ticket 
for it. 

Q. How many cases do you recall where you sent the 
loam back before it had been dumped ? 

A. Oh, two or three. 

Q. And do you recall who the contractors were who 
attempted to deliver that ? 

Feo) No; sir. 
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Q. Did you make any records of that at the time? _ 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Well, do you recall any loads of filling, loam, which 
you refused to give checks for? 
Yes, sir. 
How many? 
Only one on that job. 
Now, you remember who delivered that, don’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
Who was it? 
Contractor Broderick of Dorchester. 
You refused to give a check for that ? 
Yes, sir. I showed Mr. Pettigrew the loam and Mr. 
Shea, both, and Mr. Jeffery. 
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Q. And what did Jeffery, Shea and Pettigrew say about 
that? 

A. They considered that it wasn’t any good. 

Q. And ordered you not to give a check for it? 

A=. -Yés, sir. 

Q. Did you pay any particular attention after that i inci- 


dent to the loam that Broderick delivered ? 

A. Yes, sir. — 

Q. And whether or not after that Broderick delivered 
good loam ? 

A. As faras I know he did. 

@. You say you examined all his loads? 

A. I couldn’t examine them all. 

Q. After that incident, of course, you paid more or less 
attention to Broderick’s loads ? 

A. Yes, sir— looked at those whenever I had a chance. 

Q. You were more or less suspicious of him after that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe briefly the quality of that inferior loam, if it 
was loam at all? 

A. I would call it street cleanings. 

Q. And by that you mean mud? 

A. I don’t know whether they call it mud at Dorchester, 
but whatever street cleanings consist of. 

Q. Anything but loam was it? 

A. Anything but loam. 

Q. Isn’t it possible that any number of loads of that qual- 
ity of stuff may have been put in there? 

A. Might have been. 

Q. And you were so busy that some of those loads might 
have got in, for all you know? 

A. Might have, sometimes. 
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Q. While you were examining the loam, examining the 
quality of it, was this other man, who ranked as a tally man, 
examining it? 

No, sir. 

What was he doing while you were measuring ? 
Tallying all the time. 

He was tallying, too? 

Yes, sir. 

He measured ? 

No, sir. 

Did he take records from you? 

No, sir. 

What did he do? 

Did the tallying. 

Now, as I understand it, what you were doing was 
tallying ’ ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. I have asked you what this other man was doing while 
you were doing the tallying on these particular teams ? 
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A. He was tallying. We kept a double tally all the time. 

@. Then you were both tallying the same teams? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Two men measured the teams ? 

A. No, sir; only one. 

@. Were two men required in the measurement of one 
team ? | 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you explain, Mr. Dolan, to save time and ques- 


tions, just what this other man was doing? 

A. The other man was tallying all the time, and I did 
the measuring, and when I wasn’t measuring I was tallying, 
and when I was measuring Mr. Jeffery took the tally-sheets 
— the foreman. 

Q. I understand that you worked together there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all this time Carty and Kelly were making 
receipts for loads delivered some time before ? 
meen Y es, sir. 

Q. -How long did you work every day—how many 
hours ? 

A. About twelve, I suppose — worked about nine on 
the park and about three during the evening, in the house. 

Q. In your own house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what did you do during those hours ? 

A. Writing. 
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Q. At night you were writing what? 

A. Writing loam checks. 

Q. Well, how much did you depend on your memory in 
making those loam checks? 

I carried a tally-sheet with me. 

All the time? 

Yes, sir. 

Made your memoranda in the daytime ? 

Yes, sir. 

In lead pencil ? 

Yes, sir. 

. And did you afterwards forward those tally-sheets to 
the Department ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Where are they now? 

A. Destroyed, I suppose. 

Q. That was your habit—to destroy the tally-sheet 
after you had used it? 

AS nV OS SIPs 

Q. Who provides those tally-sheets ? 

A. The Park Department. 

@. That isn’t an idea of your own, at all then, is it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And the Park Department furnishes those tally- 
sheets for the purpose of saving time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What for? 

A. In case they couldn’t furnish checks enough, they 
allowed you to use any kind of a sheet, tally-sheet, book, or 
anything of the kind, that you wanted to use. 

Q. And, as you understood your duties, the Park Depart- 
ment would permit you to make an original record upon those 
tally-sheets if the books ran out? ; 

Yes, sir. 

When the books ran out? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you recall any time when the books ran out? 
Yes, sir. 

How often ? 

Four or five times. 

And to what extent ? 

A. couple of days. 

When the books ran out, you made the original entries 
of the loads of loam on the tally-sheets ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those original entries on the tally-sheets are in 
the possession of the Park Department ? 
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No, sir. 

Were they transferred ? 

Not that I know of. 

Well, transferred those records to another book ? 

No, sir; didn’t have no book. 

Did you destroy those record sheets ? 

Certainly. 

Perhaps you don’t understand me. You state that 
for several days there you were without the proper record 
books for loam. Is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And during those days you madea record of the num- 
ber of loads of loam received upon this tally-sheet ? 

A. The regular tally-sheet that we used for tallying the 
loam. 

Q. Now, IL ask you, what became of those original tally- 
sheets upon which you had recorded the number of loads re- 
ceived, during the days upon which you had no books upon 
which to record them ? 

A. We used to make a report every morning to the fore- 
man, Mr. Jeffery. 

@. Did you hand these sheets to Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Yes, sir; if he wanted them. 

Q. Whether he wanted them or not, wasn’t it a part of 
your duty to hand them to him? i 

A. I don’t know whether it was or not. They were in 
the shanty, and he had the privilege of examining them every 
day. 

Q. But you destroyed the original sheets containing 
those original entries — in fact, the sole entries — the same 
as the other sheets ? : 

A. All the samesheets. We didn’t make a copy of them. 

(. I understand, but there were times BIS you didn’t 
have the books ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at those times you made records on those sheets? 

A. The same sheets. 

Q. I understand, but different entries ? 

A. The same entries. What we tallied to-day, we would 
leave in the shanty. 

Q. Iknow, but you would tally up the same night, 
wouldn’t you? 

A. Not always. 

@. Then, all the records you ever made on any tally- 
sheet were afterwards filled out in the books ? 

A. Yes, sir— that is the loam books. 
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How often did young Kelly take those books home to 


make them up ? 
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He never took the books home to make them up. 
You know that positively ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did anybody else take the books, besides yourself? 
What books ? 

Books of record, receipts of loam? 

The only book Kelly took home is a book to write it 


What book did he take? 
Took a loam book home and wrote it out — not all 


the way through. 
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Part of a book? 

Yes, sir. 

Those were receipt books ? 

Yes, sir. 

How much writing would he have to do in those? 
All he would have to do is to put “Received” ac- 


co rdi ing to form, without putting any contractor’s name on it. 
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Well, he would make a record of certain loads of loam 


delivered ond he, on those checks ? 
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No, sir. 

Tell us what the body of the writing would be? 
According to what was on the book. 

What would it naturally be? 

“ Received at Franklin Park.” 

Yes, and the initials ? 

What initials ?. 

Anybody’s initials. 

No, sir. 

Did Kelly sign anybody’s initials ? 

No, sir. 

You swear that Kelly never did sign any ane to 


your knowledge, at that time? 


A. 
Q. 


No, sir. 
According to your testimony, all Kelly had to do was 


to write two or three words ? 
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That is all. 

Who instructed him to do that? 
I did. 

Did you think it was safe? 

Yes. 

And he was simply asked to write ‘“ Received at? ? 
Sure. 

As a matter of fact, doesn’t it state on your loam 


Gok. ‘¢ Received at?” 
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Yes, sir, — “ Franklin Park.” 
Had to write “ Franklin Park ?” 
Yes, sir. 
And you gave him a book to take home to write the 
ards ¢ Franklin Park ”’? 

A. Yes, sir; and whatever other words was on it. 

(). Well, what else could be on it? 

A. Well, « Loam.” 

Q. What else — ‘Received at Franklin Park loam ” — 
blank loam, I suppose? 

A. That is it. 

@. Were the spaces left for the number of loads ? 

A. Part of them. 

(. Then all he had to write was “ Franklin Park” and 
the word “loam?” 


Oper 


Why was this work delegated to Kelly? 
Because Kelly was very fond of working overtime. 
Now, to get right at it, you say he was fond of work- 
ing overtime ? 
A. ‘That is what he told me. He asked me if he could 
take a book home and write it out at night. 
Q. Did Kelly appear to be fond of work in any other 
direction ? 
Only in writing, that is all. 
And particularly fond of that work that was overtime ? 
Seemed to be. 
And seemed particularly anxious to work at night? 
Yes, sir. 
And on the particular matter of making out these 
books — that is so? 
a 1 eS, Sir. 
Q. Now, did anybody ever recommend to you Kelly for 
this particular kind of work ? 
a” No. 
Q. But you took him at his word and gave him these 
books to write out? 
A. Gave him a book once or twice a week, probably. 
@. And those books he took came back to you? 
A. To the best of my knowledge. 
Q. Why do you say “To the best of your knowledge?” 
_ Don’t you know they all came back? 
ie - Yes; sir. 


A. Cubic feet — that is all he had to put down. 
Q. That is all he had to do? 

i Yes; sir. 

Q. Did Carty ever take home any books? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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Q. You kept a record of the books given to Kelly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of a record:? 

A. In my mind. 

Q. You didn’t have him give a receipt for these loam 
books? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. You know these loam books would be valuable? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew it would be possible for a man with 
one of those loam books in his possession to profit from them ? 

A. I don’t think it would at that time. 

Q. But at any time? 

A. Probably outside of that job it might have. 

@. Why not on that job? 

A. Because they kept an account of every load, and it 
had to go on the foreman’s report every morning. 

Q. But you didn’t keep a record of the number of books 
you ever gave Kelly to fill out? 

A.) No, ‘sir, 

Q. Did you ever give him more than one book to work on 
at night ? 

A. No, sir; if the book was not back in the morning I 
used to send him down to the house for it. 

Q. Do you recall cases where the book was not back in 
the morning ? | 

A. Yes, sir; probably twice. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Kelly his excuse for not bringing 
the book back at any time? 

A. He said he forgot it. 

Q. And did you send Kelly after it? 

ALY 8, sir. 

Q. But Kelly was the only man who ever went to his 
house to get books ? 

A. What house? 

Q. Kelly’s house ? 

A. That is the only man I ever asked that got a hook 
from me. 

Q. Kelly? 

Art Ss Gs csir: 

Q. And Kelly was the only man that ever brought that 
book home ? 

AC ed OS AIT: 

Q. Do you know whether or not this man Carty ever 
made out a receipt ? 

A. Certainly. 
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Q. How do you know? 

A. Ihave seen him. 

Q. Do you know Carty’s handwriting ? 

A. I couldn’t tell it. 

Q. Know Kelly’s? 

A. » No, sir. 

(. Never observed them as closely as that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Kelly in conversation with any 
of the representatives of the Park Department officials ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never did ? 

A.. No, sir. 


> 
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Q. Never saw any of the officials place any particular 
- confidence in Kelly, did you? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. They never noticed him more than anybody else ? 
fon No, sir. 


@. Well, did you notice him more than any other em- 
ployee there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And all you know about Kelly particularly is that he 
came to you and volunteered to do this work at night? 

A. All I know is he was sent to me by Mr. Jeffery. He 
was acting as a water boy, and was sent to help me out. 


"~~ 


Was sent to help you out? 

Yes, sir. 

And he volunteered to do this work at night ? 

Some of it. 

Who was Carty assisting? 

Assisting me, I suppose. 

He wasn’t sent to you to do that work at night, was 


No, nor nobody else was sent to do it for me at night. 
Who supplied you with the books — Mr. Jeffery ? 
Yes, sir. 

Do you know of your own knowledge where he got 


Pine Bank. 

From whom ? 

Mr. Timson, I suppose. 

Do you know Mr. Timson ? 

Yes, sir. 

Ever have any conversation with him ? 
No, sir; nothing more than — 

“ How do you do?” 

“How do you do?” 


F 
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@. Don’t talk with him about loam-books ? 
AS ONO Sir: 
Q. Who brought the book to you ? 
I got them at the nursery at Franklin Park a couple 
imes. 
They were delivered to you? 
When I went for them. 
But when you didn’t go yourself? 
Mr. Jeffery used to send a boy for them. 
Do you know the boy’s name ? 
Gorman. 
What are his initials? 
Michael — that is all 1 know about it. 
Well, do you know what Gorman’s work was? 
Yes, sir. 
What was it? 
Laborer. 
And do you know how Gorman was rated at ; that 


© 
~—s 
sme 
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Laborer. | 
How old was Gorman at that time ? 
Probably twenty-three— might be twenty-five; I 


di 7 know his age. 
You wouldn’t say that he was eighteen, would you? 
Say he was under eighteen? No, sir; he was a 
voter. . 
@. You know he was a voter? 
A. Yes, sir—he is a voter now; voted the last two 
years, to my knowledge. 
Ne Well, that isn’t always sshaee either. 
A. Whether he is of age or not, no—lots of minors 


(). Where does Gorman live? a: 

A. On Burnett street, Jamaica Plain. 

Q. All these loam books you got, you got on an order, 
of course? 


ARON 6S. 
~ Q. And who furnished the order ? 

A. Mr. Jeffery. 

Q. Now, do you know a young man named Joseph 
Maguire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What was Joseph Maguire doing when you knew 
him ? 

A. Acting as office boy, in the nursery. 

Q. And how long was Joseph Maguire there, to your 
knowledge ? 
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A. He was there while I have been there. 

Q. And what was Joseph Maguire’s particular duty ? 

A. I think, while I was over there, he used to answer 
the telephone and deliver the goods used in the storehouse. 

(. What goods would you have in the storehouse ? 

A. Picks and shovels, lead pencils, blocks of paper, loam 
books sometimes. 

Q. Then he had general charge of the supplies, did he ? ? 

A. I couldn’t say whether he did or not — generally acted 
in that capacity. 

Q. And you have seen him ona number of occasions 
deliver these supplies, have you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have you seen him on these occasions get an order 
from anybody, when he delivered them ? 

A. At one time there you couldn’t get a lead pencil 
without an order. 

Q. At the time I am asking you about now could you 

~ get a lead pencil without an order? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Do you know any time when you could get anything 
from Maguire without an order? 


A. Nothing but a lead pencil or a small block of paper. 

(. When did you see Maguire last? 

‘A. I think it was about the the 10th of February. 

Q. Of this year? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Well, do you know what he was doing then? 

A. Acting as time-keeper. 

Q. In the Park Department? 

ie’ Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, do you know where he was acting as time- 
keeper ? 


A. Well, I suppose all over Franklin Park. 
Q. Well, that was his section, was it? 

A. Up in the Bussey, up on the ledge —I worked at the 
ledge, and he acted as time-keeper there, and acted as time- 
keeper at West Roxbury and Franklin, both. 

.Q. Well, at any time when you knew Maguire, was whe 
under Mr. Shea? 

A. Was he under Shea? 

(. I mean directly under him? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. I suppose all employees would 
come under Mr. Shea, as well as Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. I understand they would come under the Park Com- 
missioners — but I mean directly under Mr. Shea? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Who did you turn in your stub books to at that 


ct 
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Sent them all back to Pine Bank. 

Send them or deliver them yourself? 

Sent them. 

By whom? 

Whoever took them over. 

Now, name some one who did take them over? 

I suppose they used to go over there with the boy 
that used to come around after the time. 

I don’t ask you what you suppose ? 

I know a boy used to come for the time, and used to 
take the books back. 

Who is he? 

A boy named Howe. 

Is he in the Park Department now ? 

I suppose he is. 

Whose office is he attached to ? 

Mr. Timson’s office. 

Do you remember where you were in July and August 
398 ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where? 

Franklin Park. 

The same place? 

A little farther over. 

Doing about the same work? 

Yes, sir. 

How much loam were you receiving a day then? 

Oh, anything from five loads to a hundred. 

Were you restricted on the number of loads you re- 
ed in that part of the park? 

Yes, sir. 

Restricted to how many loads ? 

Not to receive over one hundred loads a day. 

Why was that order issued, if you know? 

I don’t know. 

What form did the order take? Did you get it per- 
sonally from some official, or was an order issued ? 

A. Mr. Shea told me. 

Q. What did he tell you? 

A. That there were four contractors there with five teams 
apiece, and not to receive over one hundred loads from the 
four of them. 

(At request of counsel the stenographer repeated the last 
answel. ) 


a 
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Q. What did you understand that to refer to— the mere 
number of loads that you would receive, or did you under- 
stand anything beyond that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, who were the contractors there with a certain 
number of teams who delivered the loads ? 


A. Hasty. 

Q. Who else? 

A. Coleman. 

oe Yes. 

A. Sexton. I don’t recollect the other man’s name. 

Q. Was Dolan there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was Whitmore there? 

a NO. 

Q. Coleman there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And had you named him before ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You can’t remember any other contractor ? 

A. _I think afterwards Mark Lynch hauled some in there. 
Q. Well, was Mark Lynch hauling in stuff at this time 


that you were limited as to the number of loads per day? 

A. No,sir; he came afterwards. He hauled in one or two 
days, and then the job was shut down. 

Q. Now, on this particular job do you recall any material 
that was brought in there for loam that wasn’t loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you recall whether or not Mr. Pettigrew ex- 
amined that? | 

‘ALPS 6s, air. 

@. And upon whose suggestion did Mr. Pettigrew ex- 
amine it ? 

A. Mr. Coleman hauled loam in there, and the foreman 
of the job found fault with it. 
And who was foreman of the job? 
Mr, O’Brien. 
And did you hear Mr. O’Brien find fault ? 
Yes, sir. 
And Mr. Pettigrew examined that loam ‘ ? 
He examined the loam. 
And then he rejected it, didn’t he? 
Yes, sir. 


>OPOPOPO 
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Q. And what remark, if any, did Mr. Pettigrew make on 
rejecting that load of loam? 

A. Hesaid it wasn’t loam. He called it decomposed sand. 

@. Now, did you have any means of observing the qual- 
ity of the stuff delivered in the name of loam at that same 
place by that same contractor ? 

PAS eS -S1F. 

Q. And did you notice it more particularly after this 
ncident ? 

A. About a week afterwards. 

Q. And for a week afterwards was it oe loam that he 
delivered ? 

es 6S, Sir. 

J. Why did you drop it at the end of the week? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. You cannot tell why you failed to pay any particular 
attention to that loam afterwards, can you? 

A. Afterwards ? 

Q. That particular contractor’s, I mean. 

A. About a week afterwards, after Mr. Pettigrew exam- 
ined this load, the teamster started to haul in again a load, 
and I didn’t like the looks of it, and I got up in the con- 
tractor’s team and examined the load, and Mr. Pettigrew was 
on the ground and I called his attention again to it. I con- 
sidered it the same kind as Mr. Pettigrew rejected. 

Q, What did Mr. Pettigrew say then ? 

A. He got up on the wheel, took a handful out, and said 
“Don’t accept anything worse.” ; 

Q. Did he accept that load of loam‘? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And told you not to take anything worse? 

AL Yes, sir, 

Q. And to your best knowledge and opinion it was the 
same as that which he had rejected a week before ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and opinion it was the 
same loam. 

@. Delivered by the same contractor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was whom? 

A. Mr. Coleman. 

@. Have youseen Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Shea, or any other 
officials, in conversation with Coleman ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know Coleman yourself? 

A. Only to see him at Franklin Park. 

Q. You never had any talk with him about loam? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. That is the Coleman of the firm of A. J. C. Coleman 
& Son ? 

A. J.C. Coleman, I think. The only conversation I 
heard was one time when he said that if Shea would let him 
put on ten teams he would furnish a tow team. 

@. If he would let him put on ten teams he would fur- 
nish a tow team ? 


A. Yes, sit. 
Q. What does that mean —a couple of horses? 
a Yes, sir: 
Q. This was difficult ground to get over, was it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. Did he tell you he had made that proposition to Mr. 
Shea ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Now, how long after this deposit of loam, so-called, 


did Mr. Coleman continue to deliver stuff there? 

A. Oh, probably three or four weeks. 

Q. Well, during those three or four weeks that he con- 
tinued to deliver loam, did he deliver loam of the quality 
that Mr. Pettigrew accepted, saying to you to take no 
worse ? 

A. No,sir. About a week afterwards Mr. Shea came in 
there one day and called Mr. Pettigrew’s attention to it, and 
that night the teams were knocked off, laid off. 

Q. Then, you say upon Mr. Shea’s suggestion this qual- 
ity of loam that Mr. Pettigrew had been accepting was 
rejected? Is that so? 

A. Yes, sir; so far as I know. 

Q. And that contractor, as far as you know, at that par- 
ticular time was discontinued, on Mr. Shea’s recommenda- 
tion ? 

Yes, sir; for a couple of days. 

Well, he came back after a couple of days? 

Yes, sir. 

What quality of loam did he deliver then ? 

Very good loam. 

And from that time until the time when you discon- 
tinued your work there, did Coleman deliver good loam ? 

A. Yes, sir; as long as he was on the job. 

Q. And did Pettigrew and Shea personally inspect the 
loam after that time? 

ey % ¥ 68,810. 

Q. Well, much of it? 

A. Both of them came over there for a couple of days 
afterwards every morning — used to come together. 
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Q. Did either of them ever make any comment to you on 
the street of that loam ? 
No, sir. 
You were in Marine Park some time, weren’t you? 
I was there for about two weeks. | 
And what year was that? 
1899 — the fall. 
That was last year? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you notice the depth of loam there? 
Yes, sir. 
Can you say now what it was ? 
To the best of my judgment ten inches, eight to ten 


POPOPOoPOPOpP 


inches. 

Q. Do you know of any place where it was more than 
ten inches ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. I mean, aside from particular tree holes, taking the 
general surface ? 
No, sir. Insome places you might find ita little more. 
At any place would you find it a little less? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, how much less ? 
I couldn’t tell you. 
Well, is there any place where the depth is as low as 
Six inches ? ? 

A. I wouldn’t say as to that, only on one part of it. 

@. And in this particular one part, how little loam was 
there? 
A. It was on the border of the beach — looked as though 
' there might have been a washout there at one time —a little 
bit slack on the edges there. 

Q. And there it was as lowas how many inches — three 
inches ? 

A. Probably five or six inches. 

Q. Five or six inches? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did your work under there at Marine Park? 

A. Mr. Fischer. 

Q. And your business there was planting trees, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, whether or not there were a great number of 
young trees planted there at this time? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. And what appeared to be the condition of the soil 
there ? 

A. Well, it was pretty good as far as it went. 
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Q. Well, did it go far enough to sustain the life of a 
young tree? 

A. Well, that is something I don’t understand. I am 
not very well posted on that. 

@. I understand, but you know mud from loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Know mud from good ground ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what was it there— mud, loam, good ground, 
or what was it? 

A. Anything under eight or ten inches you found mud? 

@. And above that what was it? 

A. Loam. 

@. As far as you know, was there enough good loam there 
to sustain the life of a tree or to plant a tree in? | 

A. No, sir. 

Q. “No, sir” — is that your answer? 

Sure. Y eS, Sir. 

@. Well, do you know of trees being planted in places 
where to your personal knowledge, there wasn’t sufficient 
loam to plant them ? 

A. Yes, sir— planted trees in Marine Park that there 
wasn’t loam enough to cover them — had to plant them in 
the mud. 

Q. Had to plant trees in the mud ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And how many of those trees should you say there 
were? 

A. I couldn’t tell — probably thirty or forty. 

Q. -And all those trees came under your personal observa- 
tion ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, you know that is so, do you? 

A. What is that? 

Q. You know those trees were planted in mud ? 

A. I know some of them there, because I helped to plant 
them. 

Q. Did you make any comment on that at the time? 

A. I could see them myself, that is all. 

Q. Well, did you hear Mr. Fischer say anything about it 
to you? 

me No. 

Q. Or in a party where you. were present? 

A. No. } 

Q. Plant any shrubs there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. About how many? 

A. Couldn’t tell you. We were there for about two 
weeks — worked ten hours a day while we were there ; worked 
an hour overtime every day. 

Q. Now, did the same condition as to shrubs prevail as 
did in regard to trees ? 

A. No, sir; you could find places according to the size of 
the shrubs, and some trees you couldn’t find loam enough to 
cover them. 

Q. Well, whether or not you did find some shrubs that 
you didn’t have loam enough for ? | 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you find that you had to plant shrubs in ground 
that wasn’t fit to plant them in? 

A. The shrubs were very small that went there. 

Q. You could plant them in anything — is that it? 

A. Plant them anyway, in anything you could get hold of. 

Q. Then it didn’t make any material difference what the 
soil was for the shrubs that you planted ? 

A. Not to us. 

@. Have you any idea personally how much loam there 
should have been on this surface where you planted these 
trees ? 

A. No,sir, I understood it was supposed to be 18 inches 
deep when we went over there. 

@. But it wasn’t when you got there, was it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. At any place? 

A. It might have been — in a few corners you might have 
found eighteen inches. | 

@. The roots of all these trees were completely covered ? 

A. Yes, sir; had to cover them before we left them. 

Q. And they were covered properly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all, Mr. Dolan. 

Q. (By the CHarrmaAn.) Mr. Dolan, did you have the 
responsibility of seeing that there was a correct account and 
receipt given of the amount received from the contractors 
where you were working ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell who was responsible for it — 
whether it was Mr. Jeffery or I. 

Q. Well, don’t you know whether or not you were held 
responsible for all the loam taken and receipted for where you 
were working? 

A. Well, as far as I could understand I had to give a re- 
port every morning to Mr. Jeffery and my report had to goin 
on Mr. Jeffery’s report. 
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‘Q. You had charge of some of the loam receipts, didn’t 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. How many receipts are there in one of those books? 
A. 100. 
Did you think it was right to give one or more of those 
books to anybody to carry home to his house? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You did? 
oc) 68; Sir. 
@. Aren’t they very valuable books ? 
A. It was all right as long as it was an employee, as far 
as I always understood. 
Q. There was nothing alarming, then, to you, about giv- 
ing them to anybody you pleased ? 
A. No, sir. The heads of the departments knew it was 
going on; Kelly got paid for his overtime, as [ understood. 
Q. Did he get paid overtime for doing that ? 
A. That is what I understood. 
Q. Only a few words, you say — couldn’t he have written 
them out in the little shanty you had there ? 
A. No, sir; didn’t have time. 
@. Two words on each receipt — couldn’t you have done 
that yourself ? 
A. No, sir— there may have been a dozen — I couldn’t 
do it— didn’t have time. 
@. Now, did this Kelly boy take this book home and do 
it at his house? 
A. Yes, sir; I had to do the same thing myself. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By. Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Dolan, I haven’t got a 
stub book for any of your jobs, but I have one for Marine 
Park here. They were all substantially like that, weren’t 


_ they? (Handing book to witness.) 


-A. (Examining book.) Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, one hundred stubs like these, with receipts 
attached, which you would remove as you went along? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that (pointing to the receipt form) would be 
blank, of course, except here ? 

fee y eS, sir— that is all. 

Q. You had occasion to use these often early in the 
morning, when the teams would arrive? 

AL kes; Sir. 
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Q. And, in order to get a few blanks filled out you 
would give them to young Kelly to work up the night be- 
fore ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you gave them to him to work up there 
wouldn’t be any figures or signature on them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And all Kelly would do would be to fill in “ Frank- 
lin Park” against the words “ Received at”? 

Yes, sir. 

And “loam” against the word “ load” ? 

Yes, sir; and put down the figure “1” against there. 
‘© T)” means “ double, ” doesn’t it? 

I never made that out in that way. 

Would you put “2”? 

No, sir; I used to put down “1.” 

You did ? 

Yes, sir; one load of loam. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I would like to show this to the com- 
mittee so that they can understand the system. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I have seen that. 

Mr. MartHews. — I don’t know that the committee have. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Probably they have not. 

(Mr. Matthews showed the blanks to the committee, and 
explained them.) 

Q. (By Mr. MattHews.) Mr. Dolan, that is to say, 
when this book came back from Kelly — and you got it back 
in the morning ae 
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A. Yes,’sir. 
Q. —there wouldn’t be any ences on the checks, of 
course ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Or any figures written in? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was only a scheme to save time? 

A. Unless I told him at any time that we wanted 100 


Q. Do you remember such an amount? 
A. Yes, sir; and he would put that on. 

But when you gave them to Kelly, or when Kelly 
brought them to you, there wasn’t anything that could be 
used to get money out of the city on? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. This loam filled into the cellars along Seaver street 
was used for planting, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir, —it was used for planting afterwards. I 
have seen trees over it. 
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Q. This loam that was tumbled into the spaces formerly 
occupied by cellars has since had trees and shrubs planted 
in it? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, about these trees that you say were planted in 
poor loam or mud at Marine Park, thirty or forty of them? 

I couldn’t tell whether there were thirty or forty. 

I thought you said that ? 

There was somewhere about that. 

Could you point out on the map just where they were ? 
No, sir. 

In one place, or scattered about ? 

Scattered about. We were very busy over there, in 
a hurry. 

@. Have you see those trees since? 

A. No, sir; never in Marine Park since. 

@. You don’t know what condition they are in now? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You never have been connected with the nursery sys- 
tem of the Park Department? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Or with the planting done in the department, except 
this ? 

A. That is all. I worked there from January to June, 
somewheres about there, under Mr. Fischer. 

Q. You wouldn’t consider yourself an expert in planting 
trees or shrubs? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I want to be clear on another 
point. You say that Kelly got paid for overtime ? 

A. As far as I understood it, he was. . 
Did you carry home books and work on them your- 
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self ? 

A. Icarried home books and worked on them, made out 
the whole business. 

Q. Did you get overtime? , 

A. No, sir. I got wet, rainy days. 

Q. Must have been pretty busy when you didn’t have 
time to do this work daytimes ? 

A. Yes, sir; very busy. 

Q. The Park Department was very short of men? 

A. Well, seemed so at that time — men or boys. 

Q. You say on an average that you would find six, eight 
or ten inches of loam on Marine Park? 

A. I called it an average of ten inches — eight or ten 
inches. 
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Q. Whatdo you base youropinion on? Did you measure 
it? 

A. No, sir. I was working there through the day, dig- 
ging and planting trees. 

Q. Then you don’t know whether it is six, eight or ten 
inches ? . 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Thatis simply your opinion? 

A. My opinion is that it is eight or ten inches. 

Q. You swear that you don’t think it is more than ten 
inches ? 

A. I won’t swear whether it is so or not, but I don’t 
think it was. To the best of my knowledge I don’t think it 
was over ten inches. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Dolan a question? (No response.) That 
is all, Mr. Dolan. 


TESTIMONY OF PATRICK J. KANE. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Kane, what is your full- 


name ? 

A. Patrick J. Kane. 

@. And where do you live, Mr. Kane? 

A. No. 5 Oregon street. 

@. Where is that? 

A. Roxbury. 

Q. What is your business ? 

A. Laborer. 

Q. Now, Mr. Kane, were you ever employed by the 
Park Department of the city of Boston? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what year? ~ 

A. Last year. 

Q. During the year 1899 ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what month did you start to go to work for them? 

A. The 19th of June. 
7 ol Well, in what part of the park system did you go to 
work % 


A. Leverett Park. 

Q. And is that where Ward’s Pond is ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what was your particular work there in Leverett 
Park ? 

A. Well, the first time I went there, in the summer, I 
worked upon loam and digging out gravel and putting loam 
in the place of it. 


oe war! are? 
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Q. Digging out gravel and putting loam in the place of 
the gravel? 

A. Yes, sir, —on the walks and roads. 

Q. You don’t recall placing loam in a walk, do you ? 

A. Well, changing it for some other purpose, you know. 
They took out the gravel and put loam there. 

Q. Made certain plantations there ? 

A. No plantations yet. I don’t know what they are 
going to do with it. 

Q. Then, at the present time the spaces formerly occu- 
pied by roads are filled in with loam ? 


mA. Yes. 
Q. And beyond that nothing has ae done with them ? 
A. Nothing. | 


Q. Is that a fact? 

A. Yes, sir; that is a fact. 

Q. Did you take part in the destruction of any features 
at Ward’s Pond? 

A. Yes, sir,—took down two bridges and threw them 
into the pond — stone bridges. 

@. Now, where were these bridges located ? 

A. There were two— one up near the well, and the other 
at the other end of the pond. 

@. And what was the length of these bridges ? 

A. Well, about ten feet, I should say. 

@. Do you know the quality of stone used in construct- 
ing the bridges, or that was in the bridges when they were 
destroyed. 

A. Well, granite stone at the bottom and some Roxbury 
stone, I should say, at the top. 

@. That was what they called “ pudding stone” ? 

A. Brown stone. 

Q@. Do you know anything about the quality of the 
stone ? 

A. Yes, sir; worked at it since I came into the country. 

Q@. Was that good stone? 

A. Well, some of it was good building stone. 

.Q. And by building stone, just what do you mean ? 

A. For building walls — some of the granite stone could 
be used for valuable houses. 

Q. Could it be used for filling ? 

A. Well, I should think not. 

Q. Well, why wouldn’t it be used for filling? Was it 
too valuable, do you think? 

A. Well, it could be sold. A contractor would buy it. 
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Q. Well, you think that was stone that a contractor might 
buy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what do you think a contractor gee pay for 
that ? 

A. Probably a dollar and half a load. 

Q. How much would there be in a load? 

A. Over a ton — about a ton. 

Q. Well, how many tons could you get out of those 
bridges, those two bridges ? 

A. I should say there were about three hundred stones 
there and each weighs half a ton. 


Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew. 
Now, who told you to throw the stone into the pond ? 
The boss — McNulty. 
MeNulty told you to throw it away ? 
Yes. 
Do you know personally sptiathias any effort was made 
to sell that stone ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long after you destroyed the bridges was it be- 
fore you threw the stone in the pond? 

A. Right away — knocked down the bridges and threw 
it into the pond. 

@. You mean, as fast as you knocked down the bridges 
you threw the stone into the pond? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir; used four horses and threw it right in. 

Q. Did you ‘hear any idea suggested in this case of mak- 
ing a slope to the pond ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, as far as you knew at the time, the idea was 
simply to get rid of the stone? 

A. That is all. 

Q. And it was all thrown into the lake? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. So there was 150 tons of stone there ? 

A. About that, sure. 

Q. Under whose orders did you tear down the bridges ? 

A. The boss. 

Q. Who was your boss ? 

A. Mr. McNulty. 

Q. What was Mr. MeNulty’s s first name ? 

A. Ned, I guess. 

oe Did you see any of the Park officials at any time in 
sultation with Mr. McNulty ? 

os. Yes. 

Q. Who? 

ae 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

Ae 

Q. 


ie 
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Mr. MatrHews.— Aren’t you mixing up the stone at 
Jamaica pond with the stone at Leverett pond ? 

Mr. Lunpy.— Not at all. He is telling the story about 
these bridges at Leverett pond. 

Mr. Marruews. — Well, you spoke of the stone being 
thrown into the “lake.” 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I meant Ward’s pond, or Leverett 
lake. 

Mr. MarrHews.—I didn’t know whether you meant 
Ward’s pond or not. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Go ahead—is there anything 
else that you did around Leverett pond? 

A. Yes, all around the pond filled in 25 or 80 feet, I 
should say. ‘That is, it was dug out, and gravel was thrown 
in there, and two and one-half feet of loam on that, and then 
gravel on that again. At the present time the pond is full 
of water, and you can’t see anything else; but if the water 
was lower you could see it. 

@. When you say 25 or 30 feet around there, you mean 
in width, of course ? 

A. Yes, sir; around the pond. 

Q. You dug out and filled in with gravel ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And then on top of that you placed about how much 


A. About two and one-half feet, I should say. 

Q@. And then on top of that you put gravel? 

A. Yes, some gravel thrown with a shovel there, to screen 
it over. 

Q. How much gravel should you say would be used for 
that purpose ? 

A. Not much —a couple of inches. 

Q@. That was done in what part of 1899? 

A. About two weeks before Christmas. 
 Q. (By the CHatrMAN.) You say there was two and 
one-half feet of loam ? 

A. Yes, sir; in place of the gravel. 

Q. And then how much gravel over the two and one-half 
feet — a couple of inches ? 

A. Yes, just thrown with a shovel over it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Have you been out there since 
then ? 

A. I walked around the other day there, two days ago. 

Q. Do you know of anything being planted there since? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t seen it. 
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Q. Now, how much loam should you say was used there 
—or do you know anything about the quantity of loam? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much loam should you say was thrown over that 
gravel ? 

A. There was thirty teams a day hauling for about two 
weeks there. I don’t know how much it would amount to. 

Q. Thirty teams a day steady for two weeks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all the loam that those thirty teams working 
steady for two weeks put in there was covered up with 
gravel ? 

A. Yes, and some thrown over the slope to the wall, too. 

Q. Anything planted there? 

A. No, nothing planted yet. 

Q. You know something of the use of loam, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know of any purpose that the loam served at 
that time other than as filling ? 


A. No, not as yet. 

Q. That occurred in 1899? 

HARE ONES: 

Q. Just before Christmas ? 

A. Yes, two weeks before Christmas. 

Q. And you personally have seen that ground since 
then ? 

A. Two days ago. 

Q@. And so far as you can say at this time, that loam, so 


dumped, has not been utilized for any useful purpose? 

A. You can’t see it at all now, because it is covered with 
water, stones and all. 

@. Do you know personally how that water comes to 
flood that ? 

A. There is a flood-gate, and if you don’t open it the 
pond will overflow. 

(. And such an overflow has taken place ? 

A. Yes, sir. It is pretty well filled up now. 

.Q. What else did you do at Leverett Park? 

A. We filled up a little pond the other side of Ward’s 
Pond last summer, and put some stone in there. 

Q. What lean of stone ? 

A. Some granite stone. 

(. Where did you get that? 

A. A little bridge. The water used to run from the 
other pond into this one. 7 

Q. This is another bridge that you have destroyed ? 

Ag Yessir. 
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Q. And how long was this bridge? 

A. About sixty feet. It wasn’t all torn down. 

- Q. Then, altogether, you have practically destroyed three 
bridges at Ward’s Pond or in that neighborhood ? 

A. All there together, yes. 

Q. And do you know of any stone from any one of the 
bridges having been disposed of except by being thrown into 
the pond? 

A. We gave a load to a contractor once to take home — 
thought it was a pity to throw such fine stone into the lake. - 

@. Who was the contractor you gave this load of stone 
to? 

A. I don’t know his name —he is at Forest Hills; I 
can’t think of his name. 

@. Was he a contractor you saw around there a great 
deal ? 

A. Yes, sir; have teams there. 

Q. Who authorized you to give a load of this fine stone 
to a contractor ? 


And he gave him the stone ? 
Yes, sir——thought it was a pity to see it going into 
the pond. 

Q. Do you know whether or not you had orders to fill up 
the pond ? 

A. Sure we had orders. 

Q. So one pond was entirely filled up? 

A. Yes, sir; can’t see it at all. 

Q. Was the pond into which they were putting the stone 
from this 60-foot bridge filled up? 

ae, ©Ss sir. 

(¥. No pond there now ? 

moe NO, Sir. 

@. And among that stone that was used for saree you 
say there is some fine granite? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do beyond that, after that ? 

A. Worked at Peter’s Hill. 

Q. What did you do there ? 

A. Made a road all around the hill. 

Q. You were on the gang that Mr. MacCallum has 
spoken of there? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. MacCallum was the boss. 


A. He asked the boss for it. 

(). Who was the boss — McNulty? 
A. No; MacCallum at the time. 

(. James E.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). 

A. 
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QQ. Do you know about the changing of grades there ? 

A. Yes, sir; the grade was changed. 

(. Who changed it? 

A. Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew came around to it and 
used to make them change the grade on the hill — did it 
several times. 

Q. You say that Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew made vari- 
ous changes in the grade of that road ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And made those changes in short spaces of time? 

A. Within two or three days, sometimes. | 

Q. How much change would they make in the grade of 
that road ? 

A. Might be two or three inches lower to-morrow than 
to-day. 

Q. Did you ever see Shea and Pettigrew make a change 
together ? 

A. “They talked with the boss, and the boss told me i 
made the changes. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Putnam there ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Do you know of working on any changes suggested 
by Mr. Putnam ? 


BA) 28. 
Q. Do you know of any changes that Mr. Putnam sug- 
gested ? 


A. Well, I don’t know who suggested them — it would 
be between the three of them. 
@. Did you ever see a man named Murphy there — an 


engineer ? 
A. Yes, six. 
Q. Did he make any changes ? 
A. I couldn’t say —it was between the three of them. 
Q. Wouldn’t it be between the four of them? 
os C8, SIE. | 
EU And you know personally that these four men sug- 


gested different changes upon that road ? 

A.: Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, beyond the ordinary werk you don’t know any- 
thing about road-building, of course ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you know that four different systems were em- 
ployed in building that road, that four different ideas en- 
tered into the matter there within a very short space of time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And that the instructions contradicted one another? . 

Ae ee : 
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Q. Now, did you do any more there on Peter’s Hill ? 

A. That is about all, I think. 
 Q. Has that been your entire experience in the Park 
Department? 

min” ¥ 68. 


Cross-Hxvamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHuews.) Where was this stone that 
you say was dumped into Ward’s Pond, which you claim was 
worth $1.50 a load before you put it into the pond? 

In the bridges. 

That was field stone, wasn’t it ? 

No, good stone before it was split up. 
It was Roxbury pudding stone? 

Yes, sir. 

It wasn’t squared stone, was it? 

No, it was good, fair stone. 

It wasn’t squared ? 

No. 

It was pointed ? 

There was a face on it, so you could build a wall 


5) 
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You couldn’t use it for building stone, could you? 
Yes, sir; certainly — for cellar work. 
Do you know anybody who would give $1.50 a load 


nts 
5 

>. 

et 
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I don’t know —if any of the contractors had a chance 
I suppose they migbt. I don’t know any contractors. 
Q. Well, you don’t know really whether anybody would 
give $1.50 a load for it, do you? 
A. Ihave seen stone in Boston for $1.50 a load. 
Q. Well, you don’t know any man who would give $1.50 
a load for that stone ? 
A. ‘There is one man, I know, who would buy it, I think 
— Paddy Donovan. 
What is his name? 
Patrick J. Donovan. 
Of Charlestown ? 
No, Roxbury. 
You mean to say that he would give that for it? 
No, but I know very well he would give it. 
You simply mention him as a contractor? 
Yes. 
You have never heard, individually, any contractor 
say he would give $1.50 a load for it ? 
A. The subject was never brought up to me. 


OPOPrOo Pore 
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Q. But you never heard anybody say that? 

A. Ihave heard them speaking about it. 

Q. Have you ever heard a contractor say that he would 
give $1.50 a load for it? 

A. No, sir; I wasn’t speaking of contractors then. 

Q. Now, about the loam which was put into the bridle 
path — isn’t this the fact, that they excavated a trench seven 
or eight feet wide and two feet to two and one-half feet deep 
filled that with loam, and then put three and one-half inches 
of gravel over three feet of the trench, narrowing the surface 
of the trench to five feet ? 

ac NO. 

Q. Isn’t that the way they built it? 

A. Idon’t know — that might be the bridle path. 

Q. Well, that is what you spoke about a moment ago, 
when you said the Park Department put loam on top of 
gravel, and then gravel on top of the loam again ? 

A. It was the pond I spoke of. There is a bridle path 
as well, you know, around Leverett Park. 

Q. You spoke about the pond, also, and I am coming to — 
that in a moment; but I understand that you spoke of what 
was done on the bridle path, where gravel was placed at the 
bottom of the trench, loam on the gravel, and gravel over 
that ? 

A. No, that was the pond that I spoke of. 

Q. Then, referring to the pond, you said that they had 
put water on top of that? 

A. That it has been overflowed, yes, that the gates have 
been kept shut and the pond has overflowed. 

@. Well, do you know what that has been done for? 

A. I couldn’t tell. 

Q. Did you ever hear of that being done for the sake of 
the water plants ? 

A. Iheard it’ was on account of the investigation, and 
that the pond was overflowed so that the stones and the loam 
couldn’t be seen. 

Q. Did you ever hear of gravel being put on top of loam 
to keep the soil from washing away ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know anything about the manner of plant- 
ing water plants, do you? 

A.’ No, sir. 

Q. Now, in regard to this pond that has been filled up — 
do you know that there was trouble with the water-levels 
there. 

A. Inever saw any. 


~ 
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Q. There wasn’t much water in those ponds, coming 
down from Ward’s pond, was there ? 

A. ‘There was a good depth of water in the one that was 
filled — in some places maybe ten feet. 

@. But do you know that allsummer long very little water 
was running down from Ward’s pond, AD tongs the brook, 
for the four or five little ponds ? 

A. Part of the summer it was dry. 

(. There was enough in the Autumn, was there ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell about the Autumn 

(. There was practically no water in those ponds and 
that brook except in the early spring, was there ? 

A. The one we filled up there was water in. 

@. Well, don’t you remember that after these ponds and 
the brook were constructed, they were not filled with run- 
ning water except in the spring of the year ? 

A. I know in the one we filled there was water running 
from the other pond. 

@. Did you ever hear that the result of excavating at 
Ward’s pond was to lower the level of the water three or 
four feet? 

a NO,- Sir. 

@. That was before your time. You weren’t ever aware 
of Ward’s pond being cleaned out ? 

A. No, last summer was my first time there. 

(. Well, I refer to a time five or six years ago — and you 
never heard anybody say that that had been an unfortunate 
thing to do with regard to the water levels ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Kane, I would like to 
ask you about those bridges. Was or was not that stone 
good stone of its kind ? 

A. Yes, good for building purposes.. 

@. Wasn’t it as good stone of its kind as you would 
ordinarily see anywhere ? 

A. Yes, sir; they built a wall of no better stone last 
summer in the park. 

@. Was this bridge made up entirely of that stone you 
have referred to, or was the capping of other stone ? 

A. The capping was of good stone. 

Q. Red granite? 

A. No, white granite. 

Q. But this stone that make up the bulk of the bridge 
had a reddish hue, didn’t it ? 

A. Not altogether reddish — partly white. 
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Q. Not reddish — whiteish? What do you callit? Rox- 
bury granite, or what? 

A Roxbury stone. 

Roxbury pudding stone they call it? 

Yes, six. 

That was good stone ? 

Yes, sir, for building purposes. 

As ‘good as anybody would want for cellar walls, or 
thing of the kind ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that was thrown into Ward’s pond ? 

Yes, sir. 

What became of the capping ? 

That was thrown in. 

That was granite, wasn’t it ? 

Yes, sir. 

That was granite and had been prepared to look well 
on top, as top stone or capping, or coping, — whatever they 
might call it, in connection with that bridge. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw those bridges before you began to work on 
them ? . 

A. Yes, sir; for eight years. 

(. How did they look? 

A. Looked nice. 

Q. Weren’t they nice looking bridges? 

ie 1. OS; 

Q. Ever see a better looking bridge of the kind than 
those were, in connection with that landscape ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now as regards that loam, you say that they ploughed 
around that pond for three feet ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; twenty-five feet. 

Q. Twenty-five feet ? 

A. Yes, sir — thirty feet probably. 

Q. From twenty-five to thirty feet, and that they took 
gravel out? 

A. And threw it in the pond. 

Q. Took the gravel out and threw it in the Be did 
they ? 

A. Yes, sir— ploughed it all around, and then got scoops 
and horses and drew it to the pond and threw that into the 
pond with shovels. 

Q. What were they doing that for? 

an I couldn’t tell — and then they put the loam in place 
of it. 


an 
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Q. Did they ever say anything about filling that pond, or 
making it smaller? Was anything said about that? 

A. Yes, sir. I heard that they had made it smaller. 

Q. Well, the result would be to make it smaller, if it was 
filled up with gravel, or whatever dirt was put in there ? 

A.- Yes, sir. 

Q. Then they put all that loam in place of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say for two feet or more in depth?  . 

A. Two and one-half, I should think,—JI didn’t meas- 
ure it. 

@. And, of course, all that time there wasn’t any water 
there, was there ? 

A. Oh, the water was there. 

Q@. Yes, in the pond, but I mean where the loam was? 

A.. Well, the gravel thrown in there, you know, kept the 
water back. 

Q. But the water didn’t come up over the loam that you 
put in at that time? 

No, sir; not then. 

And when you left it there wasn’t any water on it? 
No, sir. 

The loam was around the edges of the pond? 

Yes, sir. 

You left it when? 

The Thursday after Christmas time. 

And then you went there the other day ? 

Yes, sir; walked around to see it. 

And you say that that loam, for twenty-five or thirty 
feet around the pond has since been flowed, that it is under 
water ? 

A. Well, there is about two feet of the edge out of water. 
The rest is covered. 

@. You mean that you can see only a couple of feet of 
the loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then as a matter of fact, the pond has been flooded, 
by raising the sluiceway, solid with water, covering the loam 
that you have put in there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The stone and everything of the sort? 

in oY eS, Sir 

(J. That must have been done between the last of Decem- 
ber and two or three days ago? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you don’t know the reason why? 

A. No, but I heard an account of the investigation. 
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Q. Oh, you heard that ’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you know, also, that they were chro loam 
from Perkins street there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say there were about thirty teams a day 
coming there with loam ? 

A. Yes, may be twenty at a lick sometimes. 

Q. Well, you know there is a great deal of loam thrown 
in there? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that loam was used for filling there? 

A. Six feet in some places — some of the holes there. 
Q. They filled up those holes with loam ? 

Aw Yés, ‘sir. 

Q. Didn’t they fill in with gravel? 

AL NO. RiT 

Q. 


Did you understand that they had some fancy trees 
that they were going to plant over that six feet, that needed 
six feet of loam? 

A. No, but I heard they were going to plant trees there. 
I heard the men talking about it. 

Q. But you are very sure that that sluicegate has been 
up, and that all that loam has been covered up from the eye 
of the traveller ? : 

A. During the summer months? 

(. I mean since Christmas ? 

A. Yes. There was a man kept at the gate watching for 
that purpose alone, to keep the water at a level, so it would 
be all right. 

@. Do you remember hearing that they had an idea - 
planting water plants there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear that those ponds that were filled 
up at somebody’s suggestion were ponds that were originally 
mapped out by Mr. Olmsted for the purpose of planting water 
plants, at the suggestion of the Horticultural Society, or 
some such society ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t hear anything about it. 

Oi 8Y OU: never heard anything about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you never heard or knew that they were going 
to use Ward’s Pond for planting these water plants, etc.? 

ws NO, sir: 

OF That was not a subject of conversation among the 
men at that time ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Well, what was the idea? What was your idea? What 
did you think they were putting all that loam in there fer? 

A. Ithought they were making room for more loam, that 
is all, to give the contractor lots of work. (Laughter.) © 
That was my opinion of it. 

Q. What right did you have to think anything of that 
kind ? | 

A. Isaw how it was thrown in. 

Q. How? 

A. Thrown to the edge of the water, and I knew when 
winter came it would be overflowed. 

@. Then, in other words, you thought that somebody 
connected with the Park Department — a contractor or some- 
body —had some reason — some bad reason, we will say — 
for doing that sort of thing, to defraud the city or some- 
thing of the kind? Was that the idea? 

A. Yes, sir; that was my idea of it. 

Mr. Matrrsrews.—I would like to inquire, Dr. Gerry, 
if you consider that a fair sort of question to ask a witness 
who has no knowledge at all upon such a matter ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, I will take it back. 

Mr. Marruews. — Do you honestly think it is fair to ask 
an employee of the department, who has no knowledge of the 
facts, his opinion as to why somebody else did something ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, I will retract it, if you don’t 
think it fair. Itis only in line with what a great many people 
think, and I thought it was a proper question to ask. You 
should stop me at any time when you don’t think I am asking 
proper questions. 

Mr. MAtrTHEws. — But, in all fairness to the Commission, 
shouldn’t all such questions be directed to them or to the 
Superintendent — to somebody conversant with the facts — 
because you might bring in somebody from New York or 
Chicago, for instance, and ask his opinion about the matter. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, this man was on the ground 
personally, at the time when the work was done, and that 


was the reason why I asked him the question. 


Mr. MarrHews. — Well, how is his opinion more valu- 
able than mine or anybody else’s ? 

Alderman Gerry. —I don’t know that it is. When I 
ask a question to which you object, I wish you would be 
kind enough to stop me. If I am asking improper ques- 
tions I will stop. 

Mr. MatrHEws. — Well, I have endeavored not to inter- 
fere-any more than was necessary. I don’t care to continue, 
except to ask the witness this question : 
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Q: “(By Mr. MArrHEws. ) Where were the bridges ae 
were taken down and thrown into the pond? 

A. One at the farther end of the pond, and one at the 
near end. 

Q. Those were not bridges — they were culverts, weren’t 
they ? 

A. I don’t know what you call them. 

Q. Well, what do you call them? 

A. I would call one a bridge and the other two, perhaps, 
culverts, ; 

Q. Where was the bridge — the structure that you refer 
to that was not a culvert ? | 

A. The bridge where the water used to go through to 
this little pond that was filled up — that is, from Ward’s 
pond. 

Q. Was there water under the culverts ? 

A. Yes,sir. There has been water enough around there 
in my time. 

(. How wide was the opening under the bridge ? 

A. Five or six feet — six feet, I would say. 

@. And the others were no bigger, were they? 

A. Something about the same, I guess. 

(. That is; these were bridges or culverts with a five or 
six-foot span ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, they were built of Roxbury pudding stone, 
weren't they ? 

A. The stone extended, say, ten feet or fourteen feet 
along — the granite stone. 

Q. The parapet would be ten to fourteen feet long ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, those culverts were built of Roxbury pudding 
stone, weren’t they ? 
Some of them. 
And the stone was not cut? 
Some of it was cut stone — overhead was cut stone. 
Roxbury pudding stone or granite ? 
Granite, some of it. 
Don’t you remember that those parapets were built 
of large uncut blocks of Roxbury pudding stone, set up on 
end ? 

A. Those were only on the top. ” 

Q. Yes —on the top of all these culverts, weren’t they ? 

A. Yes. The other stone was on the level of the 
ground. 

Q. What was on the level of the ground ? 

A. The round stone you speak of. 
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@. What was on top of it? 

A. From the top to the level of the ground was this stone 
I speak about. 

Q. Wasn't there a granite parapet there? 

A. There was granite underneath that, and the parapet 
was put on the same as the table there. 

Alderman GERRY. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. K: 
body else has some questions to ask the witness. I will say, 
in regard to Dr. Gerry’s question, that it is his idea and the 
committee’s idea to get at the facts as rapidly as possible, if 
there are any facts. 

Mr. MarrHews. —I understand, and that is why I have 
not interposed any more objections. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When Dr. Gerry put ce question I 
thought it was a leading one. 

Mr. MatTHews. — I withdraw any criticism I made. 

Q. (By the CHARMAN.) I would like to ask the wit- 
ness this question. All these bridges that you tore down, 
that contained about 150 tons of stone, when were they torn 
down ? 

A. Two weeks before Christmas. 

Q. Was the wall going up around Franklin Park after- 
wards handy there ? 

A. Yes, but I didn’t work on it. I know where it is. 

(. How did that stone compare with the stone they are 
putting in the wall around Franklin Park—as good or 
worse ? 

A. Some of the granite stone was better stone, because it 
was longer. 

(). You mean that some of the stone taken out of the 
bridges and thrown in the pond was better stone than that in 
the wall there? 

A. Yes, sir; and some of it worse. 

Q. Iwant that clear. You say that the stone taken from 
those bridges was fully as good as the stone put into the wall 
- going around the Park ? 

A. The granite stone was better. 

Q. The stone you took out of the bridges was better — 
that is your opinion ? 

A. That is my opinion, yes, sir. 

Q. What leads you to believe that the flood-gates were 
opened and the shores of the pond covered with water on 
account of this investigation ? 

A. Because then the work couldn’t be seen. That is my 
opinion. 
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Q. What led you to believe that that was the case? 

A. Ihave been told that. 

(). You have been told that ? 

Aes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. Is there any other mem- 
ber of the Committee who wants to ask questions. (No 
response.) Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Mr. Chairman, before the next witness — 
is called I would like to make a suggestion to the committee, 
which may help to settle disputed questions in regard to what 
has been done at Leverett Park and these ponds in regard to 
the culverts, etc. One of the witnesses the other day, when 
Dr. Gerry was absent, stated why there had been a change 
in the plans out there—namely, that the Horticultural 
Society formally abandoned its plan of maintaining those 
ponds at its own expense and raising money for the purpose, 
in accordance with the original idea; and, furthermore, that 
there has been an unfortunate change in the water level there. 
The facts, as we understand them, are these, that originally 
it was intended to build a series of small ponds — 

Mr. Lunpy.—I beg your pardon, Mr. Matthews. I ob- 
ject to Mr. Matthews’ testifying here. 

Mr. MAarTrHews. — I am not testifying. 

Mr. Lunpy. — If he is stating anything that he is going 
to prove, very well, but I do object to his opinion on this 
subject. 

Mr. MAtrHEws. — I am not going to give my own opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, and the only criticism that counsel could pos- 
sibly make would be that I am anticipating some of the testi- 
mony that we are going to offer. I will put it in this way, if 
it pleases the committee, that we propose to show certain 
things. J was not intending to take up the time of the com- 
mittee in that connection, but was simply leading up to what 
I think is a practical suggestion. I make this suggestion, 
that that pond be drained, and the committee can then see 
whether any granite has been dumped into it or not, — can 
see the quality of the stone that has been thrown in there, 
and can see that there was no granite and no Roxbury pud- 
ding stone that anybody would take as a gift. There was no 
cut stone at all. As for the opening and shutting of the. 
sluice gates, that is done, as I understand it, right along, be- 
cause the final arrangements have not yet been made for the 
overflow. As a matter of fact, I believe at this present 
moment the water is down to alow level. Now, if the com- 
mittee wish it, we can have that pond drained, and the com- 
mittee can then see the whole thing for themselves. We 
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have no doubt that this witness has been stating what he 
honestly believes to be the truth, but we think he is entirely 
mistaken, as the committee can see tor themselves after the 
pond is drained. I will make no further statement at this 
time indicating what we will show as to the plans of the de- 
partment in connection with this work, or why these ponds 
were filled up. Perhaps brother Lundy is right in thinking 
I should not make that statement now, and I will not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Wouldn’t that question properly come 
up when the evidence is closed, in the arguments ? 

Mr. MarrHews.—No, sir. It will come up when we 
open for the defence, But the proper time to have the pond 
lowered, so that the committee can see what has been actu- 
ally done there, is now, and I make the suggestion that that 
be done. 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL F. McGoveERNn. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 

Michael F’. McGovern. 

W hat is your business ? 

Contractor and builder. 

Where do you live? 

Dorchester. 

Now, whether or not, during the year 1898, you were 
located at or near Franklin Park? 

A. Yes, I have been always located in Dorchester since I 
resided in the city, and if, with the permission of the Chair 
and the honorable Board and counsel, together with the law- 
yers, you will allow me to qualify myself for what I am to 
say, I will give it as quick as possible, and will not use any 
procrastination at all. (Laughter.) That will settle the 
whole affair. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The counsel will proceed with his 
witness. 

@. You were located at or near Franklin Park during 
the year 1898 ? 

A. Iwas located in Dorchester. 

Q. Anywhere near the park? 

A. Well, yes, in the immediate vicinity. Dorchester is 
bounding on it. 

@. What were you doing there at that time ? 

* A. Iwas doing contract business for myself. 

Q. What particular line of work were you following as a 
contractor ? 

A. Following everything in general, — excavating, 


building. 
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Q. Now, you say you were excavating. Did you sell 
any gravel or filling to anybody ? 

Js ag os 

Q. Did you sell any loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Now, did you sell any loam or gravel to the Park 
Department ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you sell any to any contractor who was doing 
work for the department ? 

A. Isold to various people — contractors, as I presumed 
they were; their names now I cannot recall. I found out 
afterwards on investigation that some of the material was de- 
livered in the park — Franklin Park. 

Q. How much loam did you sell, or how much material 
called loam did you seli? 

A. Well, I should judge, although I am not very certain 
about that which went to the park, but I should judge be- 
tween three and four hundred loads. 

Q. This was gravel or loam? 

A. It was the very poorest quality of loaner a 
gravel, or thin sand. 

@. Do you know whether or not this fine sand or poor 
gravel, whatever it was, sold as loam, was delivered at the 
park ? 

A. I know in this way, that I put up my shingle “ For 
Sale’? when I was excavating a piece of land for a cellar, 
probably about 100 by 150 feet, and the public in general 
came there to buy loam and gravel ; but the business increased 
so rapidly from the various contractors after 1 got the good 
loam off and came to that portion of it which was red loam 
mixed with sand, that I made some inquiries as to where 
they were selling this material on account of having sold it 
myself for a very small price. I thought I might catch a 
bigger fish. 

Q. How much did you get for it? 

A. I haven’t measured it, but I calculated it was about 
ten cents per yard, — about twenty cents per load, which 
was about two yards to the load. 

Q. You sold what you passed upon the contractors as 
loam, or what they accepted as loam, for 20 cents a yard? 

A. I didn’t call it loam,—it was a mixture of loam, a 
very small mixture. 

Q. This stuff you sold, which contained an element of 
loam, you sold for 20 cents a yard? 

Ax GINO; 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I didn’t understand him to say that. 
He said he sold it for 20 cents a load. 

@. How much in a load ? 

A. About two yards. It was about ten cents a yard. I 
would not be positive about that, but that is what I figured. 

Q. Will you tell us how you know that any of this went 
to the park ? 

A. Some of the teamsters told me that they were deliver- 
ing — 

Mr. MAtTrHEws. — I object to that. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I think you are right, Mr. Matthews. I 
won’t put that of course. 

@. Do you know that any of this went to the park 
system, of your own knowledge? 

A. What I saw, I saw. 

Q. Did you see any of it go to the park? 

Pes, oY és. 

@. . Now, how much did you see go to the park ? 

A. Idrove over there one day and saw them dumping it in 
the park. 

@. Could you identify the stuff that came from you? 

A. I could identify the teams, the men and horses. 

Q. Do you recall at this time who the contractors were ? 

A. Ido not. 

@. You are quite positive that that stuff sold to certain 
contractors was delivered at the park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This was about what time, during 1898 ? 

A. Iwould not say. On that question, for all I know, 
they might not be contractors. ‘There was ten or fifteen or 
twenty teams being loaded there, and my men, together with 
the teamsters, loaded up those teams here. I got pay for it 
in a couple of days afterward, either from the teamsters or 
the contractors, whoever they were. ‘They might be contrac- 
tors, or might not, for all I know. 

Q. Now, would you say that any of this loam which you 
sold to certain men who bought it, and which you afterwards 
identified from the loam itself and from the men who delivered 
it in the park, was good loam — any of it? 

A. That is a thing so complicated, I don’t see how I can 
answer that in fairness to the question at issue. In the first 
place, I didn’t deliver any there myself. That is one part of 
your question — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please put the question plainly, so that 
he can answer it directly. Ask him that question again. 

(The question was repeated by the stenographer. ) 

A. No, it was not good loam. 
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Did you supply gravel? 

aes | 

Did you supply gravel as gravel ? 

Yes, not for the park. 

Not any for the park? 

No, sir. 

You don’t know at this time any of the names of the 
contractors or of the men who bought this stuff? | 
_ <A. I want to say in addition to that last question that I 
have sold loam and gravel since I began to do business, when- 
ever I have had it to sell. I don’t want you to say hereafter 
that I sold either loam or gravel to the park, because I could 
not get a straw from the administration, and I don’t think 
anybody should be put down for it— (Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — That does not concern this hearing. 

Q. No arguments, Mr. McGovern. What the committee 
wants to find out is if you did sell any loam which was taken 
to the park and what the quality was. 

A. I sold loam and afterwards I drove over there in my 
team and I found these teamsters had been dumping it in the 
park. I investigated it and found it was no good. It was 
not worth more than filling to anybody. Still, it was used in 
the capacity or in the form of loam for grading, to the depth 
of six or eight inches. 

Q. You know that positively ? 

A. ThatI know. I thought it was wrong. I seen a lot 
of drunkards there — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please confine yourself to the question. 

The Wirness. — That is a question, Mr. Chairman, — 

Q. Do you know anybody who worked in the park at 
that time. 

A. No, I don’t know their names. Moreover, I don’t 
want to know them either. (Laughter.) 

Q. [t is not so much a question, Mr. McGovern, of what 
your desires are aS to what the actual condition was. Did 
you — 

A. The actual condition was most demoralizing in the 
Park Department. (Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please answer the counsel’s questions. 

The Witngss. — Yes, sir, I think Iam. I will get along 
quicker. But I don’t want to be caught napping, because I 
want to be fair to the Board. 

Q. Did you see men working there who were not in a 
proper condition to work? 

A. I assuredly did. 

Q. You say at this time you could not identify any of 
those men ? 
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A. I don’t think I could. I think they wear tall hats 
now, probably. ( Laughter.) 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. McGovern — 

The CHAIRMAN. —I want to say to you that you are testi- 
fying now under oath. 

The Witness. — I fully realize it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are to confine yourself to the ques- 
tion the counsel asks you, and not go off in this rambling 
way on matters that do not pertain to this question. 

@. Mr. McGovern, you say that you were selling a poor 
quality of loam to somebody ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t know to whom you sold it? 
~A. I suppose I ought. 

Q. Why don’t you tell the committee then? 

A. Well, we can’t help impossibilities. . If I cannot re- 
member I cannot tell. . 

@. You don’t remember —do you want to leave it that 
way ? 

A. I want to leave it just exactly in its nakedness, how 
itis. If I could see the man again I might possibly identify 
him, but I don’t remember his name. All I would say now 
is, I cannot recollect it. 

Q. In driving along the park, you say you saw some of 
what you thought was this loam ? 

Very true. 

You thought you saw it? 

No, I know I saw it. 

Where was it? 

In Franklin Park. 

What part of the park? 3 

I could not hardly bound it now. It was where they 
were grading at that time. 

Q. Which side of the park or what portion of it? 

A. It was on both sides of the entrance from Blue Hill 
avenue — some on the hill side, and some down in the other 
direction. 

(). Near the entrance ? 

A. <A good ways from the entrance. 

@. What time of the year was this? 

A. Ishould say it was in the latter part of spring, or the 
beginning of summer, in 1898. | 

@. How many times did you see this loam of yours in 
Franklin Park? 
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A. Onee, for curiosity’s sake, I went over to see what 
was the matter there, I had heard so much about it. 

Q. You only saw this poor loam once, then? 

A. That is all the time I made any investigation on it. 

Q. The only time you went to Franklin Park and investi- 
gated whether these persons to whom you sold this poor loam 
were unloading it on the city was once, was it? 

A. No, that is not even so. 

Q. How many times did you go to the park to see this 
alleged loam of yours ? 

A. I was driving over there on my business. . 

Q. Can’t you answer that question? How many times 
did you see it there? 

A. Well, I saw the loam there —I could not say it was 
the loam, the work I was doing — various times; I drove 
there a number of times — 

Q. Mr. McGovern, just confine yourself to my Bie: 
It is a perfectly simple one. I do not ask you what you saw 
about the loam generally in Franklin Park, but how many 
times did you see this particular loam that you think came 
from your place — once or more? 

A. On one occasion. 

Q. When was that occasion ? 

A. When I made the investigation to see what that were 
doing with it. 

Q. What time of the year — what month and day? 

A. I could not give you the exact day or even the month 
now, because I didn’t keep any record of it. 

Q. It made considerable impression on you, didn’t it ? 

A. Indeed it did. I think I introduced it at phe club, 
and it was in the papers the following morning. — 

Q. Can you hunt those papers up so as to beet your 
memory ? 

A. If they were to give me some of the boodle they got 
for it, I might. (Laughter. ) 

Q. You mentioned it to your club. 

A. I did my own clerking then. 

Q. No; you said you mentioned it to some club. 

A. I mentioned it to a great number of people at various 
meetings. 

Q. Didn’t you say something about a club? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. What do you mean by “club”? 

A. Well, I don’t hardly think it would be in fairness to 
talk about it now. I don’t think it has any bearing on this 
subject. 
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Q. Perhaps you don’t think so, but the rest of us may. 
A. I think I know it has not. (Laughter.) 

@. You say you mentioned it to this club, didn’t you? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Do you refuse to tell where this club was and what it 


A. This club was composed of Wards 20 and 24 Asso- 
ciates. ‘They occupied a hall at 1300 Dorchester avenue or 
KE street — I won’t say which place. 

@. What did you say they were called? 

A. Wards 20 and 24 Associates. 

(. Can you mention anybody to whom you related this 
circuinstance ? 

A. Oh, I mentioned it in a general way, just to show how 
the city was being robbed at that time. I didn’t make any 
account of it, because I knew it was done in other depart- 
ments, and ten times worse. In fact, I think I will tell you 
the whole thing and get it out of the way. (Laughter.) 

Q. What I want is to fix the date? 

A. I eannot fix dates. 

@. We are getting down to it gradually. Can you not 
give us something more to enable us to fix that date ? 

A. Yes, probably you might fix it by this, that on 
various occasions in the other departments I was approached 
by teamsters to buy gravel and sand that they were deliver- 
ing to the various departments of the city of Boston for 
twenty-five cents, in order that they might get the price of a 
drink. | 

(). That was in other departments ? 

A. Right along through the whole season. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I would not continue that line of ex~ 
amination. 

Mr. MatruHrws. —I want to make it sure, Mr. Chairman. 

The Witness.—I am not in favor of it, either, Mr. 
Chairman. (Laughter. ) 

Q. Mr. McGovern, will you look at me? 

A. Yes, sir; I will look at you. (Laughter.) 

Q. When you say you were approached by persons em- 
ployed by the city, you mean employed in other depart- 
ments ? 

A. Yes, sir; I don’t know what departments, only they 
were in the city’s employ. 

Q. You cannot mention anybody in the Park Depart- 
ment who ever approached you? 

A. I think the Park Department is the honestest depart- 
ment in the city to-day, and the men are all right. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I want to caution you now. Answer 
the questions asked by the counsel, and nothing else. 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; I will if I can. 

Q. Now, you cannot tell us the date of this visit, and 
you cannot tell us the name of the man to whom you sold 
that load of loam? 

A. I cannot now recall it. 

Q. Was it one man, or did you say that you had sold it 
to several persons ? 

A. My statement, if you remember, was a general one, 
and the answer must be general also,.as far as my memory ~ 
is lacking. ° 

Q. Well, what is the answer? 

A. I cannot recall the names. 

Q. How much of your loam did you see at this part of 
Franklin Park that day in the spring or summer of 1898 ? 

A. I would say five or six teams was dumping there, 
which I identified as the fellows that were buying of me. I 
looked the matter over and went away. 

(). There were five or six men, were there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you not mention one of them? 

A. No, Mr. Counsel, I don’t think I can. I don’t hardly 
think I ever asked the names and I don’t know how I could 
mention them if I don’t know them. | 

(. This occurred only a year and a half ago? 

_A. Somewheres about there. 

q. It made a great impression on you? 

A. At that time it did. i 

Q. So much so that you spoke to your club about it, 
and said something to a newspaper man? 

A. Well, other circumstances of the same nature have 
thrown it all out of my mind, so I cannot remember it now. 

Q. ‘There were five or six men that you say you saw de- 
livering this poor loam of yours at the park, and you cannot 
mention the name of a single man ? 

A. Probably if I were to investigate the matter, I might 
be able to find them. I can’t recall them now. 

Q. Can you tell to whom you were selling loam at that 
time ? 

A. I-say, to the public generally. 

Q. Did you keep any books ? 

Po At IN Oe 

Q. You didn’t keep any record of the men you sold loam to ? 

A. I did at that time, but I had a fire in my place and 
my things were all burned up, and I have never got money 
enough to keep books yet. 
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Q. You haven’t any books that would show who these 
men were? 

A. I haven’t any books of that time. 

Q. Now, after you saw this bad loam at Franklin Park, 
did you make any complaint to anybody in the Park Depart- 
ment? 

A. I did. 

Q. To whom? 

A. .I drove around and pulled up my team and spoke to 
various fellows there that I considered, by the way they were 
acting, as being men in charge, and I accused them of the 
wrong they were doing to the citizens of Boston by grading 
in such a form, which was most ridiculous, and I was met 
with the greatest abuse. So I considered it wasn’t worth 
while talking to such people again. 

@. Can you mention any employee of the Park Depart- 
ment to whom you made complaint? 

A. No, I don’t know the names. 

Q. You never addressed yourself to the Mayor ? 

A. Ne, sir —oh,I did; at that time I did write to His 
Honor the Mayor and demanded an investigation. 

@. You wrote to Mayor Quincy, did you? 

my Yes; sir; - . 

Q. Have you a copy of that letter ? 

A. Idon’t think I have; no. 

@. Did you see anybody in authority at the Park De- 
partment, the superintendent or Commissioners ? 

A. Ididn’t see anybody except such people as I thought 
were foremen or bosses of some nature; I couldn’t tell their 
grade. 

@. You didn’t go to headquarters to make any complaint, 
except in this letter to the Mayor ? 

A. Not at that time. 

@. Did you ever complain to the Commissioners or the 
Superintendent or the deputy superintendent or anybody in 


authority in the Park Department? 


A. No, I don’t know anything about that. I don’t hardly 
think I did, although I had communicated with the Mayor’s 
office at various times about other misdemeanors, but I don’t 
think it had anything to do with this department. I don’t 
hardly think he would care for me to tell you all about that. 

Q. You said you couldn’t get anything from the admin- 
istration ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. You had considerable trouble with them, didn’t yot ? 

A. A man in the right is always in trouble. I considered 
that was my trouble. (Laughter.) 
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Q. It was the trouble you had with Mayor Quincy, 
was it? | 

A. Personally, I didn’t have any trouble with him. 

Q. Was it because you could not get the work you 
thought you ought to have ? 

A. Iwas offered it, and I would not takeit. That is 
no reason. 

Q. You had some trouble of some kind, did you not? 

A. I didn’t think they were doing right. 

Q. What did you say ? 

A. I didn’t think the administration was a right one, and 
it didn’t mean right, and I complained on that account. 

Q. What did you mean when you said you could not get 
anything from the administration ? 

A. Isay,no honest man could get anything from them, 
in my opinion, and I don’t think these poor tools that were 
used as tools — beg pardon for saying that; I am a stone- 
worker, a mason, by trade, so if you ask me those things I 
can tell you a great deal about the whole affair all around the 
city, because I was travelling about a great deal. There was 
one man in particular that I think should not be blamed in 
this case, and that is Mr. McShane. I called his attention 
to some wrongs in his line of business, and I found he tried 
to right them. It was his men’s fault; he was a good man. 

Q@. You criticised the administration generally, did you? 

A. I never criticised them. I called their attention to 
some things going wrong, to see if they would not rectify 
them. 

Q. What did you mean when you said you could not get 
anything from them? 

A. I meant anything that in justice was called for, either 
by me or other people that I knew, was never attended to. 
Still, as I say, I don’t see how that has any bearing — 

Q. You were not friendly to the administration ? 

A. Friendly to all honest people. I am not friendly to 
any dishonest people. 

Q. Were you friendly to that administration ? 

A. I don’t know any reason why I was not, except you 
can tell me. 

Q. Now, you wrote to Mayor Quincy, and you didn’t 
keep a copy of the letter ? 

Asi No. 

Q. Heis the only officer of the city of Boston you ever 
complained to in regard to your discovery of your loam in 
the park ? 

A. I wish to say at this time, Mr. Counsel, that I think I 
didn’t make that statement. If I did, I want to go over it 
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and recall it. You say, as I made complaint about my loam 
in particular. I did not. I didn’t have anything to do with 
that loam there myself ; but I did know that there was wrongs 
doing in general, and in consequence of those wrongs in gen- 
eral I notified the Mayor and his secretary. 

Q. Then I misunderstood you. You did not notify the 
Mayor of this particular occurrence ? 

A. I say, ina general way, about the business that was 
carried on in the Park. 

@. You didn’t tell Mayor Quincy, over your own signa- 
ture, that you found this poor quality of loam which had 
come from your cellar, in Franklin Park ? 

A. Notin those words; but I told him this, that I found 
there was poor loam, that the grading was wrong, and the 
way the men were acting was most demoralizing to the com- 
munity. 

@. Do you know what he did about it? 

A. -I drove over there often, and I never saw any change, 
and I gathered from that that he didn’t do anything. 

@. You don’t know what he did? 

A. No, I couldn’t swear. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any of the Committee desire to ask 
Mr. McGovern, any questions ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

The Wrrness. — Much obliged to you for the congenial 
summons I got. (Laughter. ) 


TESTIMONY OF EMANUEL P. ALMEIDA. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 
A. Emanuel P. Almeida. 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. Hanover street, Boston. 
Q. Whether or not you have been employed at some time 
. in the Park Department? 
A. About 12 years. 
_ Q. During those 12 years that you have been employed 
by the Park Department what have been your duties? 
A. Working in the engineer’s office. 
~Q. Are you in the employ of the Park Department at the 
present time? © 


A. Suspended. 

Q. You were suspended in February, were you? 

ma. . Yes. 

Q. What was your rating when you were suspended ? 
A. Transitman. 


A 
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Q. What are the duties of a transitman ? 
A. He has charge of the field and engineering work. 
Q. That takes in all the engineering in the i field ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Does that include road building? 
A. Road building — everything. 
Q. Everything in the open? 
fae Y68; SIF: 
Q. Now, have you done any work at Jamaica pond? 
A. I have. 
Q. About how long ago? 
A. About five or six years ago. 
Q. Since then have you done any work there ? 
A. Three and a half years ago— well, every year I have 
done some work there. 


Q. What work did you do there about four years ago? 

A. About five years ago I had charge of the Jamaica- 
way. 

Q. About how long ago? 

A. That was five or six years ago. 

Q. Now, to get down within the last four years, where 


were you working about four years ago, — that is to say, in 
1896, the latter part of 1896 ? 


A. Working on Jamaica pond—TI think, on Parkman _ 


drive. 

Q. Who was your superior there? Who were you work- 
ing under? 

A. The chief engineer was Mr. Howe, and his next assist- 
ant was Mr. Putnam. I worked directly under the orders of 
Mr. Putnam. 

Q. When did Mr. Pettigrew come to work for the de- 
partment ? 

A. About three years ago, I think. 


Q. Did you work at any time mrt under the orders 


of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the Parkman drive was being built about how 
long ago, Mr. Almeida? 

A. When Mr. Pettigrew first came. 

Q. That would be about three years ago ? 

A. Yes, about three years ago. 

Q. Whose plans were you working on in building the 
Parkman drive? 

A. Mr. Olnsted’s. 

Q. Whether or not you know that those plans were from 
Frederick Law Olmsted ? 

A. They were, yes, sir, 
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Q. You knew that at the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much of a stretch of road did you have to build 
there — the Parkman drive ? 

A. About 2,400 feet. 

Q. Were there any changes made in the system of build- 
ing that road? 

A. Idon’t know. All I had to do with it, I had charge 
of the sub-grading. 

@. Were there any changes made in the sub-grading 
after you had started to build it under Frederick Law 
Olmsted’s plans ? 

A. Yes, there was some change made. 

Q. Who made the changes ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Sargent. 

Q. Do you know directly of any change that Professor 
Sargent made at that place? 

A. Yes, I know. 

Q. Do you know personally ? 

A. Personally, yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear Professor Sargent say anything about 
making a change ? 


I guess that is all. 
How much work had you done on the road when you 
heard Professor Sargent make this suggestion for a change ? 
A. Well, the road was nearly completed as to the sub- 
grading. 
Q. Nearly completely sub-graded ? 
A. Yes, the change was made on the wall; it was not on 


A. ITheard it. 

Q. To whom did he make these remarks ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. I think Mr. Putnam was present. 
@. And yourself? 

A. Myself. 

Q. Who else? 

As 

Q. 


the road. 


~ 


Q. It was not made on the road ? 

A. It was made on the wall. 

Q. Do you mean to say there was no change made on the 
road — is that it ? 

A. No, not on the road. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the building of the 
wall there ? 

me Yes. 

Q. What did you have to do with building the wall ? 

A. Giving lines and grades. 
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Q. Under whose instructions did you give those lines and 
grades ? 

A. Mr. Putnam was my chief engineer. 

. Q. Then you acted, in building that wall, under the in- 
structions of Mr. Putnam ? 
_ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Pettigrew make any changes in that line 
of the wall ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. How long had you been working on that wall before 
Mr. Pettigrew made these changes ? 

A. Well, the wall was just started; we were just starting 
the wall. 3 

Q. Had you made any advancement on your work before 
Mr. Pettigrew made his interruptions ? 

A. No, we hadn’t got up to that point yet. 

Q. What did Mr. Pettigrew’s change amount to — what 
was the line of his change? 

A. There was a big tree there, and they wanted to save it. 

Q. Who wanted to save it? 

A. Mr. Sargent and Mr. Pettigrew, and we were going to 
build the wall, but that wall would not reach where the tree 
stood. So Mr. Sargent said if we built the wall up to the 
tree and it passed the tree, we would save the tree. We did 
that, and after that the tree was cut down. 

@. How long after this was the tree cut down ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know that it is cut down now ? 

A. Yes, sir; it is not there now. 

You don’t know by whose orders that tree was cut 
down, do you? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. How far out of your line of survey did you have to 
go to swing that wall to save that tree? 

A. We had to make the wall longer, that is all we 
had to do. | 

Q. I don’t exactly get your idea. The tree is here 
(illustrating on table before the witness). Here is your 
wall, coming along here. How did Mr. Pettigrew have you 
swing that wall — r 

A. We didn’t swing the wall. The tree stands right 
there (illustrating) on a bank. That is the line of the wall. 
If we didn’t build this wall up to it, we couldn’t save 
the tree. 

Q. You couldn’t save it? 

A. No; so we had to build the wall up to it. 
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@. How much additional expense did your department 
go to for the purpose of saving that tree? 

A. About a hundred dollars. 

(. If it had not been for that tree, would it have been 
necessary to build that wall that way ? 

A.- No. 

@. That was not in the original plan at all? 

At No. 

(. Have you any idea how long after this wall was con- 
structed it was that the tree was taken down? 

A. I think about a year after. 

@. You don’t know yourself why that tree was taken 
down, then, do you? 
No. 
But you do know it is down now ? 
It is down now. 
Did you see much of Professor Sargent at that place ? 
Yes, [saw him every day. 
Was he very active in the work? 
No. 
Did he ever come there alone ? 
Sometimes, yes. Every morning he would come 
alone, and sometimes in the afternoon he would drive with 
Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Were Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Sargent together a great 
part of the time? 
Yes, sir. 
Whether or not they had conversation with you ? 
Oh, no, never. 
Or with Mr. Putnam in your presence ? 
Yes, I saw them talking sometimes with Mr. Put- 
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I mean when you were in the conversation ? 
Oh, no. 
Now the plans of Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Pettigrew did 
differ a great deal there, did they ? 
pO. 
When did you work at Leverett Park? 
This last two years. 
At Ward’s pond? 
Ward’s pond. 
What were you doing over there ? 
Laying out walks. 
Were these original walks, or were they walks that 
had already been started ? 
A. No, they were original walks. 
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Under whose plans did you work ? 

No plans. 

No plans at all? 

By the eye. 

To whose eye was that work left ? 

Well, Mr. Pettigrew would give me his ideas, and I 
would lay the work out according to his ideas. 

Q. Did those ideas of Mr. Pettigrew change at all from 
time to time? 

A. Change about three or four times a month. 

(. On the same piece of work? 

A. On the same piece of work. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Mr. Pettigrew would instruct 
you to lay out a certain path in a certain way and then 
change that idea ? 

A. Yes, sir, you can see the walks there now in Leverett 
Park. 


>OPOPO 


. When you say they can be seen, what do you mean 
by that? Will the changing of the ideas be apparent now 
in those walks ? 

A; Yes. 

Q. Can you see the changes in the walks coming from 
those different ideas? Perhaps you do not understand. 

A. I don’t think I do. 

Q. What I mean is this: Can you, at the present time, 
by looking at those walks at Ward’s pond see the result of 
those different changes in the plans that Mr. Pettigrew 
made ? 

A. On the plans, no; because Mr. Pettigrew didn’ t make - 
any plans. 

Q. No, but his ideas. Can you see the result now in the 
walks themselves ? 

A. Yes, sir, I can see them. 

Q. You have been a practical engineer for a great many 
years, haven’t you ? 

A. Twelve years. 

Q. Now, whether or not your ideas on those walks there 
differed from Mr. Pettigrew’s ? 

A. Sometimes they might, and sometimes they might 
not. 

@. Do you recall any discussion with Mr. Pettigrew on 
those changes ? 

A. I had no discussion with him. 

Q. Any comment that-you made on the walks to any- 
body ? 

Ava?) C8.-8IT. 

Q. To Mr. Putnam? 4 
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A. , Yes, sir. 

@. What did you say to Mr. Putnam ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew gave me orders to stake out about 400 
feet of walk. I laid it out and Mr. Pettigrew the next day 
approved it. Well, he put his men to sub-grading this walk ; 
it was all sub-graded; and sometime after, perhaps two or 
three weeks after— it might be a month after— he gave 
me orders again to change this same walk that had been sub- 
graded about twelve feet to one side. 

Q. Now, after Mr. Pettigrew had given you orders to 
change this same walk, how much work was necessary to 
make that change ? 

A. Double work. 

@. Did you have to go over the entire walk ? 

A. Qh, yes, all over it again. 

@. You had to lay out a new walk about twelve feet 
distant from the one you had laid out before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do I understand you had to remove this walk you had 
already made ? 


A. This that had been subgraded, - — yes, sir. 

@. Then all the work of subgrading had to go for noth- 
ing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. All thrown away ? 

A.* Yes, sir. 

Q. 


All that within a period of three weeks after the first» 
was built ? 

A. Yes, sir, about three weeks. You can see the walks 
there now. ‘The two walks are subgraded. 

Q. Now, in your opinion, did these plans of Mr. Petti- 
grew or Professor Sargent improve on the ideas of Mr. Olm- 
sted ? 

A. Not in my opinion. 

Q. What is your best opinion on that? How inferior to 
his ideas were they ? 

A. I think great of Mr. Olmsted’s plans. 

Q. You say you are an admirer of Mr. Olmsted? 

A. Yes, sir, I am an admirer of Mr. Olmsted. 

Q. Now, as a practical engineer, as perhaps an expert in 
that line, what would you say about the value of this other 
man’s plans as compared with Professor Olmsted’s ? 

A. Well, he had no plans; he had ideas, thatis all. He 
had no plans, he didn’t make plans to do his work. 

@. Did those ideas vary and change very often? 

A. They changed very often. 
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Q. Did you have anything to do with preparing the re- 
ports and estimates for the Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, on my part of the work I did. 

Q. Whether or not you furnish accurate estimates of the 
costs of the work to the Commissioners ? | 

A. Well, we do it as near as we can, but it is impossible 
to get accurate reports. 

Q. Why is it impossible to get accurate reports ? 

A. Because Mr. Pettigrew goes out on the work, and he 
ploughs up walks or ridges, he changes everything on the 
ground, and we don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, because of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
system or his lack of system, you are unable as an engineer 
to furnish any exact report to the Commissioners ? 

An lado. 

Q. Have you, while working under any other man, had 
that same difficulty ? 

A. I do not furnish the reports to the Commission. I 
give my figures — 

Q. Have you had that difficulty under any other superin- 
tendent? 

A. No, never. | 

Q. Was it the custom of other superintendents to have 
regular plans ? 

A. ‘To have regular plans. 

Q. What other superintendent did you work under ? 

A. This is the only superintendent we have had. — 

Q. Who was the first one over you when you began 
work ? 

re VT. LLOwe, 

Q. Mr. Howe’s system differed from Mr. Pettigrew’s, 
didn’t it? 

A. He went by Mr. Olmsted’s plan, and his system was 
different, yes. 


@. Mr. Howe had a certain system, did he not? 

A. Yes, sir, he did. 

Q. And everything was carried out on certain definite 
lines ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Pettigrew has not followed that idea? 

Pend. 

Q. That is what you say ? 

A. That is what I say. 

Q. Have you done any work under Mr. Pettigrew that 


has been carried out under any definite written plan? 
Yes. 
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Where was that? 

No, I never have. 

Never done any work according to a plan ? 

No. 

Now, from your personal experience, would you say 
it would be possible — 

A. Yes,I did. I will take that back. I had charge of 
some work down there on Charlesgate. 

Q. That was done according to plan? 

A. ‘That was contract work; they are doing it now. 

@. That is the only instance you know where Mr. Petti- 
grew furnished any plans ? 

A. That is the only place where I know it. 

@. Now, from your personal experience — 

A. He didn’t furnish the plans; Mr. Putnam furnished 
the plans. | 

Q. That is the only case where the work was conducted 
according to plans? 

A. That is the only case. 

@. From your personal experience, would you say it 
would be possible for the Park Commissioners to give any 
exact information regarding the cost or the labor or the con- 
dition of the walks under this system ? 

A. Well, I don’t know about that. All I know is about 
the engineer’s report. 

Q. About the engineer’s report, would it be possible for 
the Park Commissioners to give a report that would be exact ? 

A. No, it is not; it is impossible. 

Q. Will you explain briefly to the chairman and to the 
committee why they cannot give anything like an exact report 
on that line of work? Who is responsible for it? 

A. Well, the men that have charge of the field work, 
they have to do all the measuring and figuring, and they turn 
in their figures to Mr. Putnam for him to make the report, 
and we have found that it is impossible for us to get at the 
different pieces of work that have been done. 

Q. Whose fault is that? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew’s. He does work, or he might do work 
that we don’t know anything about. 

Q. Now, do you recall any discussion that took place in 
your presence between Professor Sargent and Mr. Pettigrew 
with regard to trees ? 

A. Yes, I remember once, on the Parkman Drive. 

@. When was that, about? 

A. I guess the first fall that Mr. Pettigrew was there as 
superintendent. 
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Q. Was that about 1898 — year before last? 

A. 1898, yes. No, I guess it was 1897. No, 1898, that 
is right. 

Q. Where did that conversation take place? 

A. Over on the Parkman Drive. 

(. You were present? 

A. Iwas doing some work there. 

Q. Who else was there besides yourself and Professor 
Sargent and Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. One of the engineers, Howard by name, and a labor- 
ing man, — I don’t remember his name, but I think it was 
John Friel. 

Q. What was this particular discussion about? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Sargent were going around 
marking trees that had to be cut down, and they came up near a 
maple-tree, I think it was, and Mr. Sargent asked Mr. Petti- 
grew what he thought about that tree. Mr. Pettigrew says, 
“J guess it is all right.” Mr. Sargent says, ‘“‘ No, it is no 
good,” and he gave orders to the man there, the laboring man 
with the axe, to mark the tree so that it would be taken 
down. ‘That is all I heard there. 

(. Do you know anything about trees that have been 
marked, that have not been cut down ? 

acs x INQ; 

Q. You don’t know of any tree marked to be cut that has 
not been cut? 

A. e<1, dont. 

Q. Do you know anything about the destruction of trees 
at Pine Bank ? 

I have seen them cut them down. 

How many trees at Pine Bank? 

Perhaps about one-fifth or one-fourth. 

Of all the trees there ? 

Yes, about one-fifth, I think. 

What kind of trees were they ? 

All kinds of trees, — fir-trees, elms, — 

Any well-developed trees ? 

Oh, yes, fine trees. 

Trees in good condition ? 

In my opinion, that is all. I don’t know anything 
about trees. | 
They appeared to be in good condition ? 

A. They appeared to be. 

Q. Do you know who cut them down ? 

A. I saw different gangs there cutting them down. 

@. You don’t know whose instructions they were follow- 
ing, do you? 
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A. No, I don’t; it must have been Mr. Pettigrew’s. 
~- Q. Do you know anything about the rustic work at 
Ward’s Pond? Did you have any part in that ? 

A. I know they destroyed some, but I don’t know much 
about it.. 

@. Were you there when it was destroyed ? 
_ A. It was all destroyed when I was called down there to 
do some work there. 

Q. Did you see any remains of that work there when 
you got there ? 

A. Isaw some foundations, that is all. 

Q. You didn’t know what had become of the rest of it 
—I mean yourself personally ? 

A. No, personally I did not. 

Q. What kind of stone was in the foundation ? 

A. Granite in the foundation. 

@. Was the foundation levelled with the ground, or was 
it dug in? 

A. They went deeper, so that they could cover it with loam. 

@. Deeper than the surface? 

A. Yes, deeper than the surface. 

Q. Before that, did you know anything about the quality 
of the stone that was in there? 

A. It was Roxbury pudding stone. 

Q. Did you know whether it was good or bad stone, 
valuable or worthless stone ? 

A. Roxbury pudding stone is a valuable stone. 

Q. Do you know that stone was actually in this work at 
Ward’s pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You had seen that there, had you? 

A. Yes, sir; on the bridge or on the culverts. 
. Q. Before they were torn down? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw them there. 
~ Q. What would you say that stone was worth second- 
hand to an ordinary contractor, torfi out of a place like that? 

A. About a dollar and a half or two dollars a yard. 

Q. Would you say it was worth as much as two dollarsa 
yard ? 

A. A dollar and a half, I think, would be about the price. 

Q. Youare quite sure it would be worth as muchas that? 

A. Yes, sir, 1 am. Z 

Q. Did you know at that time of the work the Park 
Department was doing in that vicinity where that stone 
could have been used ? 

A. Well, they might have used it in some walls they were 
building on Prince street. 
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Q. How close is that to that place? 

A. Well, to one end of the wall it might be one thousand — 
feet from a part of the work. Of course, Ward’s Pond is a 
very big space. 

Q. Who was doing the work on Prince street, do you 
know ? 

A. No, it was being cia! by contract; I don’t know who 
was in charge of it. 

Q. You say you know the contractors on Prince street 
were using that same kind of stone ? 

A. No, I don’t know what they were using ; I mean they 
might have used it. 

Q. You think they were doing that kind of work where 
they could use it? 

A. Yes, sir, they might use it on the foundations. 

Q. Do you know anything about the destruction of the 
wali at Jamaica Pond? 

ASL do. 

Q. Did you take any part in destroying that wall? 

A. No, I saw it, that is all. 

(Q. Did you see it destroyed ? 

A. I did, about 600 feet. 

Q. Who took that down, Mr. Almeida, do you know 
anybody who worked on it taking it down? 
The park laborers. 
You do not recall who was the boss of that gang? 
I think it was Mike McNeill, but I am not sure. 
You say there was 600 feet of it taken down? 
About 600 feet. 
That was a granite wall? 
That wasea granite wall. 
What was the foundation of it, good or bad? 
Very good granite, first-class granite. 
Did you see it thrown into the pond ? 
No. 
Do you know whether or not it is in the pond now? 
No, I heard it was, but I didn’t see At. 
But you say you saw them tearing it down? 

did. 
Did you hear of anybody advertising to sell-that stone ? 
No. 
As an engineer, what would you say granite was 
worth i in about that condition ? 

A. Idon’t know much about what is the price of it now. 

Q. You have some idea of what granite is worth a perch, 
haven’t you ? 

A. No, I haven't. 
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Q. Would it be worth a dollar a perch? 

A. It would be worth more, perhaps two dollars and a 
half or three dollars. 

Q. When did you work in Franklin Park? 

A. I worked some last year. 

@. Did you do any building of walls there ? 

A. Yes, I saw them building walls. 

@. Did you take any part in it? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with it. My section is 
mostly between Prince streetgyand Commonwealth avenue. 

Q. Where did you see them building walls during 1898 
at Franklin Park? 

A. I think they built them on Forest Hills street. 

@. Never mind what you think; I mean what you saw 
them building. Did you see them building walls? 

A. Oh, I did see them building. 

Q. Do you know anything about the building of a dry 
wall there in Franklin Park ? 

A. Yes, I did see that. 

. Do you know personally about any discussion over 
the building of that wall? 

A. Well, yes; I remember hearing them talking about it. 
Mr. Putnam proposed to build a cement wall and use mortar 
on that wall, and Mr. Pettigrew wanted a dry wall. 

What does a dry wall mean ? 

A. Only stone. 

Q. Nothing permanent ? 

A. Nothing permanent. 

Q. Just the stones laid one upon the other ? 
-. 

Q 
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That is it, a dry wall. 
. Do you know personally what the condition of that 

wall was after it was built, how long it endured in that state? 

A. Well, it is there yet. 

Q. Is it in good condition ? 

A. I heard that it had bulged out, but I didn’t see it. 

Q. What work have you done around the Arbor way? 

A. Ihad charge of laying out the whole way, about six 
years ago. * 

Q. Did you work over there during 1898 ? 

A. Yes, I did, on the walks. 

Q. Who had charge of the work there then? 

ae) did. 

. Did you do any work there on the grounds of the 
Arboretum ? 

A. I laid out all the work on the Arboretum, with the 
exception of one drive. All the work done in the Arboretum 
I laid it out. 
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Q. Was this work done by you, done on the grounds of 
the Arboretum ? 

A. Yes, sir, some of it inside and some of it outside. 

Q. How many men were working inside the Arboretum ? 

A. lIxremember about two gangs, I think perhaps about 
forty odd men. 

Q. Did you know at that time, or do you now know, to 
whom the Arboretum belongs ? 

A. It belongs to Harvard College — the grounds. 

Q. Do you wish to state that two gangs of men of your 
department were working on the grounds of the Arboretum ? 

A. No, on the roads. 

Q. Did they go on the grounds of the Arboretum ? 

A. No, I never say them. 

Q. Was no work done by your department on the Ar- 
boretum ? 
No, not on the grounds, not that I know about. 
Q. What class of labor was working out there then? 
A. On the grounds? Italian laborers. 
Q 
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On the Arbor way? 
On the Arboretum. 
(. I mean in your department, amie you? 
A. All I had under me was the engineering work. I had 
no charge of laborers. 
Q. Working there for the Park Department? 
A. I saw some Italians there planting for the Park 
system. 7 
Q. For the Park system? 
A. Yes, sir; the Italians that worked for Mr. Sargent, he 
‘turned them over to Mr. Pettigrew, and they did all the 
planting on the Arbor way between Centre and South - 
streets. 
*Q. Of course, you don’t know whether or not they were 
paid by the city of Boston? 
A. No, I do not. , 
Q. You.don’t know anything about that? 
Bei 0: 
Q. You do know they were doing the city’s work? 
A. Yes, they were there about a month or over that. 
Q. Do you recall any purchase being made on that 
account out there at that time? 
A. I heard about it. 
Q. Do you know of any being made while you were 
there? 
A. No, I don’t know. 
Q. Now, when did you work at Jamaica pond? 
A. I worked there all last fall. 
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Did you see any loam delivered there ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who had charge of the receiving of the loam ? 
A boy. 
Who was the boy? 
I don’t know his name. All I know he was a hump- 
; I don’t know his name. 
Was it Henry Brady ? 
I don’t know his name; I never asked. 
. Who was the boss there? 
A. The boss was a lame fellow, but I don’t know his 
name either. 
Q. A lame boss and a humpbacked tally-boy ? 
A. Yes, I don’t know his name. 
@. Was Whittimore the contractor who was supplying 
the loam there? 
A. I don’t know who was the contractor. I saw the 
teams coming in, but I don’t know — 
Q. Did you notice whether or not those teams were 
measured ? 
A. ‘They were not measured when I was there. 
Q. How long did you see them doing this ? 
A. I noticed it during four days at least, and I called the 
attention of one of my men toit. 
@. That the teams were not measured? 
A. They were not measured, and they hadn’t a load fora 
double team. They had a small load. 
Q. By that you mean that they had a load that didn’t fill 
an ordinary double team ? 
A. I mean to say that they had between 35 and 40 feet 
of loam. 
Q. You don’t know whether or not they were credited 
with a double load or a single load? 
A. No. | 
Q. Two yards or one yard? 
A. All I saw, I saw the boy giving the checks without 
measuring the teams. 
@. He didn’t measure them at all? 
me No. 
Q. About how many teams were coming in there in a day? 
A. I don’t know, but sometimes there would be five or 
8ix waiting for a check. 
Q. Were there forty teams coming in there in a day? 
A. I don’t know; I have no idea. 
Q. Did you ever see the contractor who was delivering 
stuff there ? 
a No. 
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Q. Did you ever see the man you supposed was the con- 
tractor ? 

AL awNG. 

Q. Where used this boy to be when he gave the checks ? 

A. Well, right near the Pine Bank; that is where I 
noticed him. 

Q. Anywhere near the teams ? 

A. Near the teams, yes; he gave the checks to the 
teamsters. 

Q. Were the checks given to the teamsters before the 
loads were dumped ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just as soon as a team came on the ground the finivar 
he his check and dumped his load and drove off? 
Yes, sir. 
You say you made a note of this to one of your men? 
I did. 
Do you remember who the man was ? 
A man by the name of Andy Rorke. 
Do you know where he lives ? 
Jamaica Plain, I think. 
Is he in the Park Department now ? 
Suspended. I made a note also about the loam in the 


What do you mean by that? 

I went into the office when the boys were there, the 
other engineers, and I said the beams were not bringing the 
loam they ought to. 

Q. Whom did you say that to? To Mr. Stimpson? . 

A. No, I mean in the engineer’s office, —to Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Boardman. 

Q. You made the remark there for several days that this 
boy was not measuring the teams ? 

A. No, not about this boy, but saying that they were not 
measuring the teams. I saw that in different places. 

Q. Did you go to Marine Park ? 

A. Yes, I had charge of all the work there. 

Q. Do you remember being over there and taking levels 
on the Natural History pools? 

A. Yes, sir, I had orders from Mr. Putnam. 

Q. How long were you engaged on that work ? 

A, Well, I was very busy at the time, so I used to give 
about one hour or twoa day to that work. I went there 
about three or four days, and when I had done about one- 
third of it, Mr. Pettigrew came down one day and asked me 
what I was doing. I told himI was taking levels to measure 
the loam when it was delivered, and he told me — 
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QQ. Who told you? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. He told me, “ All right, go ahead.” 
Some time after, he came down again, — 

Q. How long after? 

A. Perhaps about a week after, it might be, and said for 
me to give up that work, because the loam would be measured 
in the scows and on the teams. 

@. Now, what is this system that you were working on 
to measure the loam? 

A. You take levels on the ground before the loam is de- 
livered, on a certain determined line, and after the loam is 
delivered you go over that same line and take levels. Then 
you find the difference of height, and then you — 

Q. Is that the usual way of measuring ground that you 
are going to receive loam on? 

A. That is the correct way. 

Q. Is that the way it has always been done in your ex- 
perience, with this exception ? 

A. Well, wherever it is possible to do it, we doit. In 
some places, it is not possible. 

(. In this case, it was possible ? 

A. That is the only correct way to do it. 

~Q. Was that way possible in that place ? 

A. It was possible. 

@. And Mr. Pettigrew told you to stop it, and said that 
it would be done on the scows and on the teams ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) The trees at Pine Bank were 
mostly Norway spruces, were they not? 

A. They were fir trees, that is all I know. There were 
lots of hickory trees also. 

Q. Were they foreign trees? © 

A. I don’t know anything about that. I don’t know 
much about trees. I don’t believe any of the trees were 
foreign trees. itz 

@. You don’t know what is meant by Norway spruce, do 
you? 

mee No, I:don’t. 

Q. The stones that you thought were worth a dollar and 
a half a yard, and which -were dumped into Ward’s Pond, 
you say were Roxbury pudding stone? 

A. They were Roxbury pudding stone. 

Q. They were not granite, were they ? 

A. Well, you see the parapet and the culverts were built 
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of Roxbury pudding stone, and the sides and arches were 
built of granite. 


@. You say the parapet was Roxbury pudding stone? 
A. The parapet was Roxbury pudding stone. 

Q. It was left rough, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was not squared stone? 

Ay Qh, no. 

Q. 


That stone could not have been used in the wall on 
Prince street? 

A. Yes, sir; on the foundation it could. 

Q. It could not have been used for the superstructure ? 

A. No. ‘It could have been used if they had built the 
wall of Roxbury pudding stone, but they were. building the 
wall of granite. 

@. You say the wall on Prince street was ee 

A. I think it was granite. 

Q@. Wasn’t it a seam-faced Roxbury pudding stone wall ? 

A. I haven’t been there since the wall was built. 

Q. If the wall that was being built on Prince street was 
either granite or seam-faced Roxbury stone, they could not 
have used these stones that you speak of that were thrown 
into Ward’s Pond? 

A. No, not on the face of the wall. 

Q. They could have broken them up for the foundation ? 

A. Yes,sir; for the foundation. 

Q. The foundation of the wall is always small stone, 
isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never spoke to any contractor who would give a 
dollar and a half for that stone? 


Al uNo. 

Q. You don’t know any one who ever spoke to you on the 
subject ? 

A..." No. 


Q. Did you ever tell anybody connected with the depart- 
ment that you thought they could get a dollar and a half for 
the stone? . 

A. No, that is not my business, —no, I wouldn’t do it. 

AE You were not in the habit of buying stone, or dealing 
with it in any way? 

A NO. 

Q. That is simply an off-hand opinion of yours ? 

A. That is all. 

@. Wasn’t the Prince street wall built before these stones 
were thrown into Ward’s pond? Do you remember the dates : ? 

A. No, I do not remember the dates. 
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Q. Well, don’t you think now, on refreshing your memory 
about it, that the Prince street wall was completed before 
these culverts were taken down near Ward’s pond? 

A. I don't believe it was. It might be, but I don’t 
_believe so. 

@. You would not be sure about that one way or the other? 

A. Iam pretty sure my way. 

@. You rather think it was not? y 

A. Yes, but we had been taking down stones on Leverett 
Park for many months before. They had been working there 
a long while. 

@. In regard to the failure to measure loam at Jamaica 
pond, did you report that to any one at the office? 

A. I made the remark— the engineers were fooling 
about it, — . 

@. You didn’t report that to Mr. Putnam? 

A. No. 

Q. You didn’t think it was of sufficient consequence to 
call to his attention ? 

A. No, Ididn’t think it was his business anyway, so I 
wouldn’t do it. 

Q. You didn’t think it was of sufficient consequence to 
direct Mr. Pettigrew’s attention to it? 

A. Oh, yes, but that was not my business. I would not 
stick in my nose where I am not wanted. 

@. You did not, as a fact, call: his attention or Mr. Put- 
nam’s attention to it? 

ani No. 

Q. Are you sure there was no granite in the abutments 
of the two or three culverts taken down last fall and put into 
Ward’s pond? 

Yes. 

Of course the bulk of the work was Roxbury stone? 
The parapets were Roxbury stone. 

And most of the rough work was Roxbury stone ? 
Well, the ring stones might be Roxbury stone. 

How much of it do you think was granite? 

I don’t know. I saw the foundations of one; that is 
all L did see. 

Q. (By Par tartan’ GERRY.) I would like to ask one 
question. In your opinion, wasn’t the design of that bridge 
a rustic design ? 

A. Yes, sir; all of the bridges over there are of rustic 
design. 

Q. That was the reason why the stones were left in a 
rustic way, so to speak ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. The reason why they were made that way or left that 
way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Did you ever hear of the rea- 
son why they tore down the bridge at Ward’s pond and 
threw it into the pond? . 

A. Well, they did away with the walks; they ploughed 
up the walks, and so the bridge would be of no use if there 
was no walk. 

Q. You are very familiar with that bridge that they tore 
down, are you not? 

A. No, I am not familiar with it. 

Q. Are you familiar enough to know that it was granite? 

A. It was granite, yes. 

@. How many ton would you say were in that bridge, 
roughly estimating ? 

A. Oh, they were small bridges ; you see, there were ten- 
foot walks going over them. 

Q. ‘Was there 150 ton of stone there, do you think ? 

A. I could not tell; I don’t know. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) How many cubic yards of 
stone would you say ? 

A. There might be between 20 and 30 cubic yards. 

@. Do you know anything about the trouble with the 
water levels after Ward’s pond was excavated five or six 
years ago? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with it at the time. 

Q. You remember that there was hardly any water in those 
ponds below Ward’s pond or in the stream? 

A. There was always water there. 

Q. What, in those little ponds ? 

A. Yes, sir; in the little ponds. 

Q. And in the stream below? 

A. I don’t know much about the stream; I know the 
ponds there always had water. 

Q. I don’t mean the ponds on the north side of the hill. 
I mean — 

A. You mean the small ponds ? s 
Q. I mean the small ponds just below the outlet of 
Ward’s pond. You don’t mean to say that those ponds 

were full of water, except very seldom, do you? 

A. When I was around there, they were always full of 
water. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You saw some work that 
Professor Sargent was doing there, did you not, with a lot 
of Italians ? 
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A. Isaw them working on the Arborway, planting shrubs. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the city had to do that 
work over again ? 

A. No, I don’t know. 

(). Did you work in Marine Park any time ? 

A. Yes, sir; I had charge of that Strandway and of all 
the work done there for the last three years. 

(. Do you know anything about the depth of loam put 
there ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — On the Strandway ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — On the seven acres and a half of land 
_ they put so much loam on. 

A. You ask if I know the depth there now? 

Q. Do you know what depth of loam they put in there ? 

A. When they started to put in the loam there, the 
foreman told me he had orders to lay it a foot and a half 
deep. A few days after he told me that he was going to run 
it down to twelve inches. Some time after he told me that 
he might have to run it down to ten inches. That is all I 
know about it. 

Q. You never measured any part of that to see what 
the depth of the loam was ? 

A. No; I think it will average about a foot; I drove 
some stakes there some time when I laid out walks. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Do you know anything about 
a rip-rap wall being built along the Strandway ? 

A. No, that is in the Street Department. The Street 
Department was doing that work. 

Q. There was a rip-rap wall along the Strandway, 
wasn't there ? 

A. Well, everything west of I street was done by the 
Street Department. 

(. You don’t know anything about that wall ? 
A. I don’t know anything about that wall. 
Q. Is that wall in the park system ? 
A. It is in the park system; I think it is Ninth street. 
Q. Running from O street to Farnham’s coal wharf, — 
u know the location, I mean ? 
A. I know what you mean. 
Q. It was not built by the Park Department ? 
A. Idovnot think it was. | 
Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) It is a part of the park sys- 


A.’ It is a part of the park system. 
Q. You say the park system did not build that wall ? 
A. Ithink when they took that place there the wall was 
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Q. You think it was there ? 

A. Iam not sure about it. 

Q. Before the Park Department came in and built the 
Strandway ? 

A. Ali I know, I saw the wall there. 

Q. (By Alderman GerRRy.) You are an engineer — 
where did you get your education ? 

A. In Lisbon, Portugal. 

Q. You went to college, did you? 

A. I went to college but I did not get my engineering 
education there. 

@. You had a college course ? 

A,  Yés, sir. 

Q. Are you in any way an artist ? 

A. No, no artist. 

@. You do not paint or anything of that sort ? 

As No. 

Q. Do you consider that you have artistic abilities or 
ideas ? 

A. I think I have some ability; yes, sir. 

Q. You think, in a certain way, you are artistic in your 

temperament and tendencies ? 

A... Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I wish you would tell the committee where 
you consider that that arrangement of bridges and culverts 
and grounds generally was artistic or not before it was 
destroyed ? 

A. It was very artistic. Everything looked very natural 
there before. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Do you think the stuff they 
threw into Ward’s pond was good enough to go into the 
stone wall that was being built by the park system ? 

A. It was good stone for foundation ; yes, sir. 

Q. That would answer the purpose for that stone wall, 
wouldn’t ic? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. — For foundation, Mr. Chairman. 

The Witness. — For foundation ; yes. 

Oo 2(By-Mr. MATTHEWS.) After loam had been Bs) 
and has lain a year before it is planted, does it shrink much 
in es ? 

Yes, sir, it shrinks. 

How much should you say ? 

I think it might settle about two inches. 
Two inches to the foot, do you mean? 
T'wo inches in height. 
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(). Two inches to the foot? 

A. No, not to the foot. 

@. Supposing it was spread a foot deep originally, in a 
year you think it would shrink two inches ? 

A. Yes, sir, two inches on the whole area. 

QQ. In depth ? 

fee.) 68, Sir. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) About what per cent. of de- 
pression would there be in the loam in one year — what per 
cent. per foot ? 

A. Well, it would shrink about two inches, I think. 

Q. After a year’s time, do you think that the depression 
would cease ? 

A. Qh, yes, it would cease after a year. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) You mean it would stay 
about that depth ? 

A. That is what I mean. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. DEMPSEY. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 

A. John J. Dempsey. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. 994 Tremont street, Roxbury. 

Q. Have you been employed in the Boston Park Depart- 
ment ? 

A. Yes, sir; very near three years. 

Q. Are you employed there now? 

A. No, sir; I am suspended. 

@. You were suspended with the general crowd about 
February 10th or 14th? 

A. Somewhere around there. 

Q. In what capacity did you work for the Park Depart- 
ment? 

A. Laborer. 

Q. Were you ever suspended at any other time until this 
last suspension, for any length of time? . 
A. Well, two years ago this winter, I guess, we worked 
about a week and a half or two weeks from the week after 
Christmas up to the first of March. We worked about two 

weeks. 

(. What was your salary in the department? 

A. $12 a week — $2 a day. 

@. You never worked Sundays, did you? 

A. Well, yes. <A year ago this winter, I worked a couple 
of hours Sundays. 
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Q. If you worked Sundays, would you get extra pay for 
it? 
A. That time we were opening the gates over on Beacon 
street, the time that the tide was coming in and going out, 
and we had to go up there every Sunday to open and shut 
the gates. We used to go there twice on Sunday, and we 
oe five hours’ pay for that. 
When did you work at the Back Bay Fens ? 
Until the week after Christmas. 
Of last year? 
Yes, sir, until the week after Christmas of last year. 
What did you do there ? 
Worked with the gangs. 
Have you ever served as tally man? 
Yes, sir. 
Receiving loam? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you measure loam? é 
No, sir. 
Who measured the loam there ? 
No one. 
Wasn’t the loam measured at all? 
Not there. 
Do you mean to say that at the Back Bay Fens there 
were e loads of loam left there that were not measured ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
LUE Who had charge of the gang there‘ ? 
A. Iwas the only man there. 
Q. How many loads of loam did you see deposited there ? 
A. They used to fetch about fifteen loads a day for about 
seven or eight days. 
Did anybody instruct you to measure the loam ? 
No one. 
Did you give any receipts for the jaar 
No, sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A. 

Q. Were not any receipts given? 
aXe 

Q. 
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Not as I know of. 
Hs you in the place where the loam was actually 
ere 
I was. 
Q. You never measured any of the loam? You saw it 
on the teams ? 
A. Inever measured any of the loads. 
Q. Nobody that you knew of ever gave any receipt for it? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Did you know any of the contractors delivering loam 
there ? 
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A. I guess the delivery was done by one contractor by 
the name of McCarthy. 

Q. What McCarthy is that? 

A. I don’t know his name, only he belongs up around 
the Mission Church. 

@. You call him the only contractor there ? 

A. I guess he was the only one. 

Q. Who had charge of that part of the park system at 
that time in the matter of laying out the general work ? 
Who did you work for? 

A. Mr. Martin was my boss. 

@. Did you ever see Mr. Martin give any receipts for 
loam ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were you in a position where you could see Mr. Mar- 
tin for any length of time during the day ? 

A. He used to call around there once or twice a day, 
sometimes three times. 

@. All the loam delivered over there was not delivered 
at your section of the park, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. All that was delivered there ? 

A. Yes, sir. I will tell you the way it was. They were 
going to plant trees over there, and we had to dig down four 
or five feet. There was gravel underneath and one foot of 
loam on top, and we had to take the loam off and send the 
gravel away in teams, and put loam in place of the gravel. 

Q. How deep did you put that loam? 

A. I think it was five foot, — four foot besides the foot 
that we took from off the top. 

Q. After you got through, you had five feet of loam 
there, did you ? 

A. I forget now whether it was four or five foot. 

Q. It was at least four feet ? 

A. I guess it was. 

Q. And this was delivered to you on the spot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any record kept of . 
that loam being delivered ? 

A. I used to have to give account of the loads at night 
to Mr. Martin. 

Q. How did you keep account of the loads of loam that 
came there ? 

A. I had a paper, and every night—or at least when 
the loads came, I used to give him the record at night. 

Q. Did you have a regular tally sheet ? 

A. No, sir. 
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@. An ordinary slip of paper ? 

A. An ordinary slip of paper. 

Q. Did you keep an accurate account of those loads ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

You could not tell how much there was in each load, 

could you ? 

A. I could not tell, no sir. 

Q. How did you figure it, then? Did you say so many 
yards ? 

. I used to tell him how many loads. 

How many teams ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is all you could tell? 
A. That is all I could tell. 
Q. That continued over how long a period? 
A. About seven or eight days. 
Q. Do you know why they put you into that position, 
take charge of that loam ? 
A. I don’t know. 
(). You used to give the drivers a receipt for the loam, 


to 


didn’t you ? 
A... No, sir. 
Q. Never? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. You were not furnished with any book ? 

A. NORSIF. 

Q. Did you know anything about the quality of loam at 
that time ? 

A. . No, sit. 

Q. Do you know anything about the quality of loam now ? 

A. No, not much. 

Q. If, at that time, they had sent you a load of bad loam, 
would you have known the difference ? | 

A. Well, no, I would’t know the difference. 

Q. Would you know the difference between mud and 
loam ? 

A. Yes, sir, I would. 

Q. Whether or not you would know the difference 
between something that was a compromise between them and 
loam ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t. 

Q. Then they might have sent inferior loam, and so far 
as you were concerned, you wouldn’t know the difference ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never were instructed to examine the loam when 
it came ? 
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Do you know whether or not it was examined ? 
I don’t think so. 
You never saw it examined ? 
No, sir. 
You had no reason to believe it was ? 
No, sit. 
Did Mr. Shea ever come over there ? 
No, sir. 
Mr. Pettigrew ? 
I saw Mr. Pettigrew pass by there a couple of times, 
but he never stopped. 

@. Did you ever come in personal contact with either of 
them at that time at that place ? 

A. No, siz. 

Q. Fora period of a week and a half you were in sole 
charge of that particular section, so far as the loam went? 

A. “A week or seven days. 

Q. Do you know anything about the destruction of shrubs 
and bushes in the Back Bay Fens ? 

A. Nothing, only some trees. 

Q. Did you take part in the destruction of any trees ? 

A. No, sir. I was working on a contractor’s tip-cart that 
was fetching them to the dump, and I saw them before they 
were cut down. 

@. Did you see anybody cutting them down? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t know anything about trees, do you? 

A. Well, not much. 

Q. Were these good looking trees — large, well de- 
veloped trees — that you saw taken? 

A. They were good looking trees. They were mountain 
ash, and were about six inches thick — good looking trees. 

Q. You don’t know under whose orders they were taken 
down, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know anybody who was engaged there in de- 
stroying bushes ? 
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Do you know a man named Gately ? 
Yes, sir. 


A. Well, yes, there was — 

@. Who was the foreman in charge of the gang ? 
A. A fellow by the name of Peter McMannis. 

Q. Do you know where he lives ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know anybody under him? 

ma. Yes. 

Q. 

A. 
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Where does he live? 

In Roxbury, some place. 

Do you know a man named Shields ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his first name? 

Martin. 

Do you know where he lives ? 

I guess he lives out around Dorchester, some place. 
Have you ever had any conversation with Mr. 
Str atton ‘ ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Upon what particular subject ? 

A. Well, on several subjects. 

Q. Did you ever discuss the Pettigrew matter with Mr. 
Stratton —the Pettigrew employed by the Commission. 
Did ss ever have any talk with Mr. Stratton about that : ? 

About Mr. Pettigrew ? 
Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What matters have you discussed with Mr. Stratton ? 

A. Well, the uniforms and several other grievances. 

Q 

A 
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Do you belong to any labor union ? 
> yey 8S, SIP: 
Q. Whether or not the Park employees have any particu- 
lar branch of that union ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you holding office in that? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What was this grievance about the uniforms ? 

A. Well, we all got orders for uniforms —a year ago the 
fourteenth of January—to go down and get fitted with 
uniforms. 

Q. Whereabouts ? 

A. Down to Leopold Morse’s. 

Q. You were instructed to go that place? 

A. Yes, sir, from the notification we got. 

Q. Who gave you the orders to get uniforms ? 

A. Mr. Martin came around with mine. 

Q. How was the order signed? 

A. He told us for to call there to get measured for uni- 
forms, and Mr. Ogden’s name was signed on the notice. 

Q. Mr. Ogden is a man connected with the headquarters 
of the Park Department? 

A. Purchasing agent, I understand. 

Q. You actually received the notice from Mr. Ogden 
telling you to go and get a uniform? 

A. Yes, sir, but Mr. Martin brought it around to us. 
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Q. Did you understand you were to go to one particular 
place to get the uniform ? 


Yes, sir; Leopold Morse’s. 

Did you go there and get the uniform? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you make any protest on that? 
Yes, sir. 

To whom? 


To Mr. Stratton. 

Did you see Mr. Stratton personally ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you say to Mr. Stratton about the uniform ? 
Well, we told him that we had a meeting of the mem- 


POPOPOPOPOor 


bers — 

Q. Who had the meeting? 

A. The labor union. The labor union had a meeting 
and we told him that the members were not very well satis- 
fied with the idea of uniforming, and we wanted to know if 
he could not stop it. He said no. 

@. Hesaid you were to wear uniforms ? 

A. That we were to wear uniforms. 

Q. Did you make any protest on getting these uniforms 
at any particular place? 

No, sir, not then. 

Did you at any time? 

I think there was a protest made. 

Never mind what youthink. Did you makea protest? 
No, sir. 

Did you take part in any protest ? 

No, sir. | 

Was it specified in the order that you were to get 
stuff at Leopold Morse’s ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that appeared as a part of some order? 

Yes, sir. 

What other grievance did you discuss with Mr. Strat- 


About the salary of the teamsters. 
What question was that that you raised ? 
The teamsters of the Park Department worked seven 
days s a week and they got $12.66. 
You know this, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. In the summer time they have to work 12 
and 13 hours a day for $12.66 a week. 

Q. Do they do that at the present time, or did they the 
last time they were working? 

A. They do it in the summer time. 
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Q. Do they work under the Park Department? 

A. They work under the Park Department. 

Q. Who has charge of that particular branch, if you 
know ? 


A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know a man named James Maglue ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does he do? 

A. He is an engineer on the park at night. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Maglue lives? - 

A. In Roxbury. 

Q. Do you personally know how Mr. Maglue is rated in 


the department, what he is supposed to be? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Do you know what work he does ? 

A. Night watchman and engineer. 

Q. You say night watchman and engineer; do you know 
positively that he does work as a night watchman ? 

A. He does nights; that is, he goes to work night times. 

Q. You also say that he is an engineer; do you know 
that he tends any engine? ; 

A. Yes, sir; I saw his license over there. 

Q. aan oo his license ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. You mean to say you have seen a license for James 
Maglue as an engineer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You haven’t seen any license for him as a night 
watchman ? 

fis) 2 NO. 

@. Why do you say he does both? 

-A. Well, I see he works nights anyway. 

Q. Well, a man might be a night engineer and not a 
night watchman ? 

A. That might be. 

Q. What you mean to say is that he is simply an engi- 
neer that works nights ? . 


A. Yes, sir. 
A); He is working under his own license ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any man working out there as an 
engineer who hasn’t got a license? 

A. A fellow by the name of Frederick Prior. 

(). Where does he work? 

A. At the Administration Building. 

Q. Where does Frederick Prior live, do you know? 

Pe op Dot 
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Q. How do you know Frederick Prior hasn’t got a li- 
cense? (Witness hesitated.) I will put you an easier one. 
Have you ever seen Frederick Prior working as aun engi- 
neer ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of day does he work? 

A. All day. 

Q. Do you know what his salary is ? 

ee INO; 

Q. Do you know the man personally? 

as eS; Sir. 

Q. Now, how do you know he hasn’t a license as an 
engineer ? 


A. Well, I went down to the civil service for to find 
out whether — 

Mr. MattuEews. — Don’t you think you had better prove 
that from the records? 

Mr. Lunpy. — I am trying to find out if this man told him. 

Mr. MatTTHews. — It is a matter of record, of course. It 
is easy to prove it if it is so. 

Mr. Lunpy. — All right. ; 

@. Do you know of anybody out there who takes care of 
engines, aside from this case, who is not an engineer ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any stable man taking care of en- 
gines ? 

A. None, only him. 

Q. Is he a stable man? 

A. He is supposed to be. They call him the stable 
man. 

Q. Have you ever seen this man Prior taking care of 
horses ? 
I have seen him harnessing them. 
At the stable? 
Yes, sir. 
You have also seen him taking care of an engine ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know a man named Meaders? 
Yes, sir. 
What is his first name ? 
James Meaders. 
Where does he live? 
I think it is 40 Sarsfield street, Roxbury. 
What did Meaders do, do you know? What have 
you ever seen him doing? 

A. I have seen him picking up papers in the path, and 
seen him up at the stable cleaning out the stable. 
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Q. Do you know what he was doing? Was he ever in 
any gang you were in? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you personally know anything about what his 
duties are ? 


A. He was supposed to be a water boy. 

Q. Did you ever see him doing anybody’s else work ? 

A. Ihave seen him doing the stable work. 

Q. Whose stable work ? 

A. Up atthe Administration Building, up at the park 
stables. 


Is there more than one man working at the stables? 

A. No, sir, only this Frederick Prior and young Meaders. 

Q. You don’ t know whether young Mette is supposed 
to do that work or not, do you ? 

A. No, sir, only what he told me himself. 

Q. Do you know anything about the burying of any 
curbing at the Fens? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was this? 

A. A’ year ago last February. 

Q. Will you state, briefly, to the committee just what 
that was? 

A. Well, as you went from Commonwealth avenue on 
the Back Bay path on Boylston street, there was an electric 
light there and there was a circle around the electric light. 
That was all curbed and — 

Q. What did this curbing consist of, — what kind of 
stone? 

‘A. I don’t know what you call it— ordinary curbstone. 
We got orders from the boss for to take the loam up inside 
of this curbstone, and we dug the loam up and sent it away 
on the team. When we had it all dug up, we got orders 
to throw over the curbstone and bury it there. 

Q. How much of this curbstone was there that you 
buried ? 

A. I should judge between 75 and 80 feet. 

Q. Wasn’t there 90 or 100 feet? 

A. There might have been. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge, was there as much as 
100 feet? 

No, I don’t think so. 

You don’t know what that was worth, do you ? 
I don’t know. 

Who was in charge of that job? 

McMannis. 
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Q. Did he give orders to buy it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Did you see any of these other officials over there at 
that time ? 
A. Ithink I saw Mr. Pettigrew there once. 
Q. Did you see him take part in any conversation about 
this eee ? 
No, sir. 
Ever direct Bivens Rbout it? 
No, sir. 
Or Mr. Shea ? 
No, sir. 
Now, do you recall any further removal of curbstone ? 
Yes, sir. Last summer there was a triangle over there— 
Where was this? 
Over on Boylston street. 
Near where ? 
Very near the same place. 
Near Commonwealth avenue ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now tell us about that? 
They were going to widen the street over there, and . 
urse they had to cut off a piece of the triangle. 
How much did they cut off ? 
I should judge they cut off about six feet. 
Six feet of curbstone ? 
Yes, sir. 
What did they do with that curbstone? 
They buried part of it. 
What did they do with the rest of it ? 
I don’t know what they did with the rest of it. 
Do you know whether it was ordered by anybody that 
they should bury that’ 
A. ~No, sir. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know if that curbing 
is there now, where they buried it ? 


of 
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A. Yes, sir. 
(). Could that be found there ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


~Q. Whether or not any other circles were built around 
electric lights afterwards there ? 

A. Not as I remember. 

Q. Do you know of any place that you are familiar with 
in the Back Bay Fens where that curbing could be taken” 
up and used ? 

A. No, sir; not unless they could send it out to the 
crusher and have it crushed for cracked stone. 
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Q. I want you to state this fact—I am not clear on it. 
Probably some of the committee are, but Iam not. You say 
that some 15 or 20 team loads of loam came in there and no 
checks were given to them. What did you mean to say by 
that ? 

A. There was no checks given for the loam. 


Q. Who was the loser by that, the city or the contractors ? 


Did they ever get any credit for that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what way? 

A. I used to go to Mr. Martin and give him the number 
of loads at night, but I never gave him any checks. 

Q. Did you keep any record of the names of the people 
who delivered the loam there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How could you inform Mr. Martin whom to pay for 
that loam or whom to give credit for it? 

A. I don’t know, only the number of loads that came in 
there. 

(. Was it all from one contractor ? 

Avery es; sir. 

Q. You simply kept account of the loads and gave them 
in in a lump sum in the evening? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You looked to see that the 
loads were full loads, didn’t you? 

A. I didn’t bother. 
You say they didn’t require you to do that? 
No, sir; I just saw the teams come in. 
Some one had to watch them, didn’t they ? 
No, sir. 
Where was this — Back Bay Park? 
Yes, sir; Commonwealth avenue. 
It is a common way to buy loam by the load, isn’t it ? 
Yes, sir. 
That i is, ninety-nine persons out of a hundred who have 
occasion to buy loam or gravel, buy it by the load, not by the 
cubic yard and have it measured —they buy it by the load? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHatrMAN.) Did you ever see any loam 
used there for filling ? 

eka NO, Sirs 

Q. This 75 or 80 feet of curbing, how deep did they 
bury it? 

A. I guess about two foot or two and a half. 

Q. It is now about two feet below the surface? 

A. Yes, sir; about two feet below the surface. 
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(. You could tell the spot where it is, could you? 

gee) 68, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Matruews.) That was left where it was — 
it wasn’t taken up and moved ? 

A. No, sir; just thrown over and buried there. 

@. It was cut toa curve of a particular size, was it? 

a. Yes, sir. 

Q. You spoke about a triangle there — how many feet of 
it was buried ? 

A. They buried sa of the corner pieces of this triangle. 

Q. Was that all? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all I saw them bury. 

Q. What did they do with the rest of it? 

A. Iwas not working with the gang there; I happened 
to be passing by when they buried those two pieces. 

Q. Then you went away : ? 

A. Yes, sir; I wasn’t working with the gang; I was 
working right opposite and happened to see them bury these 
two corner pieces. 

Q. Is that curbing taken away? 

A. I don’t know about that. | 

Q. You don’t know but what the rest of the curbing re- 
mains there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Those two corner pieces were also special pieces ? 

A. They were round pieces. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Who did the burying of the 
stone? Did you dig the trenches ? 

A. No, sir; I wasn’t working on that gang. 

Q. I mean the first lot? 

A. Yes, sir; we took the loam that was inside of the 
curbstone and sent the loam away in a team, and then we got 
orders from the boss to tip the curbstone over and bury it 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Committee stands adjourned until 
two o’clock next Tuesday. 
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SIXTH DAY. 


Crry Hatt, March 27, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norgis presiding, and all 
the members of the committee present. 

Appearances — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will please come to 
order. Counsel will call his first witness. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES O’BRIEN. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is James 
O’Brien ? ' 

A. Yes, sir. c 

Q. Now, Mr. O’Brien, speak up as loudly as you can, so 
that the committee and others may hear you. You live at 
Garfield street, Jamaica Plain? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What number, please? 

A. There is no number. 

Q. You have been in the employ of the Park Depart- 


AY. “Yes; sits 
. For how long? 
A. For about thirteen years. 
@. And are you employed there now? 
A. Yes, sir; as a sub-foreman. 
Q. Well, are you on the suspension list, or actually 


A. Working 
Q. You are now working? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, what has been your business, Mr. O’Brien? 

A. General work, in construction and all kinds of work, 
in the parks. 

Q. You are a foreman? 

Fay 8, Sir. 

Q. How many men do you usually have under you? 

A. It depends on the amount of men employed on the 
parks — sometimes fifty, sometimes thirty, sometimes less. 

Q. Well, they will average about thirty, will they? 

A., Average twenty-five or thirty. 
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Q. Iask you again to speak as loudly as you can, so that 
the Chairman may hear. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not you did considerable road building 
under Superintendent Howe or Mr. Howe, who acted as 
superintendent ? 

A. Yes, sir, a good deal of it. 

Q. And whether or not you have done much road build- 
ing under Superintendent Pettigrew ? 

A. None whatever. 

@. Now, will you state what you were doing, as far as 
you can remember, in the spring of 1898 ? 

A. The spring of 1898 — came down from Billings Field, 
the ice field, in 1898, and then was placed in the Arboretum. 


-_ 


Q. What kind of work did you do there, Mr. O’Brien ? 

A. At the ice field ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Cleaning the snow off the ice for the children to skate 
on. 

Q. And right after that what did you do? 

A. General work around the ledge and the Arboretum. 

@. And what was the character of the work you did 


around the Arboretum ? 

A. Clearing out the sub-grade of the road, taking the 
snow off it. 

@. And under whose direction was that work done ? 

A. General Foreman Shea. 

Q. Now, when did you assist or take part in the building 
of a street leading from the greenhouses to Canterbury 
street ? 

A. The last of November, about the middle of Novem- 
ber or the first of December. 

Q. And your work there consisted merely of digging, or 
did you take part in the digging? 
<A. Digging, sub-grading. 

Q. How much loam did you take off when you were sub- 
grading ? 

A. About two feet. 

Q. Two feet, from how great a space? 

A. Seventeen feet in width. 

Q. How much loam should you say you took off alto- 
gether, Mr. O’Brien ? 

A. Well, somewhere in the neighborhood of 150 yards or 
250 yards, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. What did you do with that loam? 

A. Threw it to one side. 
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Q. What was done with the loam afterwards ? 
A. By orders of Mr. Pettigrew, ordered to put it right 
back in the same bed again. 
Let us see; you were taking the loam ? 
Yes, sir. 
And dug out some 250 yards of loam; is that right? 
Yes, sir. 
You know something about loam, do you not? 
I should say so. 
Do you consider that the loam you dug out of that 
roadbed could have been utilized for the ordinary PU 
of loam? 
A. Most undoubtedly, sir; it was the richest of loam. 
Q. And you say that, under the direct orders of Super- 
intendent Pettigrew, you piled that back in the same place? 
A. The same place; yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know what his object was in digging up the 
place at all? 
A. I don’t know. I had to obey the orders of my 
superior. 
Was Mr. Pettigrew your superior? 
Mr. Pettigrew was my superior. 
And after taking it out he ordered you to put it back? 
Yes, sir. 
What did you do besides that ? 
We had filling hauled from the Arboretum. 
And filled in over the loam ? 
No; left the loam in there. : 
For filling? 
For filling. 
Do you know what they were paying for filling at that 
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I do not, sir. 
Do you know anything shed the quality or price of 
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filling ? 

A. According to the quality or price they were paying 
for loam, — somewhere about 68 cents a yard. 

Q. For loam? 

A. For loam. 

Q. Do you know what they were paying for filling? 

A. No other filling, that I know of going in, to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Do you mean to say that all the filling was of loam? 

A. What they filled with, loam, came from the Arboretum, 
as I have said, sir. ; 

Q. But not that same loam? 

As Yessir, 
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Q. The same that was taken out ? 
A . Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you ever call Superintendent Pettigrew’s atten- 


- tion to the quality of this loam? 


A. No, sir; not there. 

Q. Well, did you at any time call his attention to it? 

A. No, sir; not there, while handling that loam. 

@. Not while handling that ioam ? 

fee NO, SIT. 

@. Now, at any time during your experience in the Park 
Department, Mr. O’Brien, have you assisted in placing any 
rustic work in our park system ? 

A. Yes, sir; such as stone, etc. 

@. Well, can you recall any particular feature in which 
you assisted ? 

A. Down in Leverett Park is one place; down in the 
Overlook, in Franklin Park, is another. 

Q. Well, under whose directions did you do that work ? 

A. The assistant engineer, Mr. Howe; the gardener, Mr. 
Fischer. 

Q. Do you recall removing any of the work that you had 
taken part in placing ? 

A. Removing? Yes, sir; I have been removing stone 
work that I have helped to place in position. 

Q. Then, to make it perfectly plain, you have destroyed | 
work that you assisted in constructing. Is that so? 

oe) Y es,: sir. 

Q. Now, name what work you have destroyed that you 
assisted in putting up ? 

A. Stone work— throwing it into the pond, Leverett 
Pond, and the little pools. 

Q. That is Leverett Park, Jamaica Pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what work was there that you assisted in de- 
stroying ? 

A, MHauled large boulders, to make rustic work there, 
and then took them from there to put into these pools that 
were covered up. 

Q. Do you understand why you threw this stone into 
the pools ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you state what the quality of the stone was that 
you threw into the pools? 

A. Common boulders. 

@. And what were they common boulders of? 

A. Roxbury pudding stone. 
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Q. And did you understand that these stones were placed 
in the ponds for the purpose of filling the ponds? 

A. Filling the ponds, as material was scarce. 

Q. As what material was scarce ? 

A. The gravel, etc. 

Q. Now, who told you that the gravel was scarce? 

A. Well, it appeared to be that way. 

Q. It appeared to be that way? 

A. Yes, sir, to me —nobody told me so. 

Q. Well, whether or not that stone was valuable as stone 
for building walls, at that time? 

A. Rustic walls, it might, but there was no face to it. 

Q. No face stone? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, wouldn’t that stone be more valuable for using 
in walls than for throwing it into the pond as filling? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. You have said you know something of the quality of 
stone and the value of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now do you know — do you recall at this time — any- 
thing of the expense or the value of placing those stones in 
that wall ? 

A. In which wall, sir? 

Q. Those stones we have been talking about, at Leverett 
Park? 

A. The rustic work? 

Q. The rustic work, yes, sir. 

A. Might cost $6 to $10 a day for placing the layers in 
certain places. 

Q. And how long ago did you place them there? 

A. 1895 or 1896. 

Q. And now, after a period of three years, or four at the 
outside, they removed those same stones ? | 
Yes, sir. 

And throw them into the pond? 
The same, yes, sir. 
Now, have you ever had any charge of loam ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where ? 
At Leverett Park, Franklin Park, — both places. 
Anywhere else ? 
No. 
Did you ever have any charge of receiving loam at 
South Boston ? 
A. Never, sir. 
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Q. Now, do you know whether or not you have ever 
had charged to you any receipt book for loam in South 
Boston ? 

A. I was told by the messenger of the Park Department 
that they had twelve books charged to me from South 
Boston. 

Q. Who is the messenger of the Park Department? 

A. ‘Timson — George Timson. 

Q. That is the man who is called clerk of the Com- 
missioners ? 

A. No, sir; that is his father. 

Q. Now, when did Mr. Timson tell you that you had 
loam books charged to you in South Boston, when you were 
not there? 

A. A year ago last fall. 

Q. How many did he say you had charged to you in 
South Boston ? 

A. One dozen. 

Q. ‘Then you had twelve check books charged to you in 
South Boston, as you understood it, when you were not 
there at all? 

nes, YOu frdertand it, sir, — twelve charged to me 
in South Boston, and I was not in South Boston. 

Q. Now, to make it perfectly clear, and not repeat my- 
self too much, you understood from Mr. Timson, the Park 
Department messenger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is son of Mr. Timson, who is clerk to the Park 
Department, — that you had charged to you twelve loam 
receipt books for South Boston, when you had not been near 
South Boston? Is that a fact? 

A. That is a fact, sir. 

Q. And, so far as you know, did those twelve books 
represent 1,200 receipts or checks for loam ? 

A. 1,200 checks for loam. 

Mr. Marruews. — Mr. Lundy, you are leading the wit- 
ness a little. 

Q. Mr. Lunpy.—I think perhaps I am in the last ques- 
tion — not before that. 

Mr. Marruews. —I think you had better ask him his 
recollection as to the fact. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Very well. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now whether or not you have 
ever communicated with Mr. Timson, the clerk, upon this 
subject ? 

A. Never, sir, until he came to me on the work. 
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Q. Repeat that answer -—I did not get it. 

A. Hecame to me on the work and wanted to know how 
those books got to South Boston. I asked him “ what 
books?” He made it known to me that he referred to the 
twelve books drawn on my name at Pine Bank by some boy. 

Q. Well, now then, you desire to state this, that Mr. 
Timson, who is clerk of the Park Commission at Pine Bank, 
and who, so far as you know, has charge of the possession 
of the loam books, came to you and asked you where the loam 
books were that were charged to you in South Boston. Is 
that it? Do I state it right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you told him what? 

A. I told him I never had the like — never got any. 

Q. And then what did Mr. Timson say to you? 


A. He came to me in two days again and repeated the — 


same errand that he did the first time. 

@. Did he say what boy had taken these loam books that 
you were charged with? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, whether or not that struck you as being a pecu- 
har statement at the time? | 

A. v At did sir 

@. Did you make further inquiry into it? 

A. In the course of five days more, he told me that he 
found out about it. 

Q. Told you that it was all right in five days ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then —if you know this, Mr. O’Brien, say so — after, 
as you understood it, you had been charged by Mr. Timson, 
the clerk of the Park Commission at Pine Bank, with the 
possession of receipts or checks representing 3,600 yards of 
loam — 

A. . It seemed that way, sir. 

Q. And those checks you had never received ? 

A. Never, sir. ; 

Q. And on two occasions the clerk, Mr. Timson, charged 
you with being in possession of them. 

A. “Yes, sir. . 

Q. Five days after the second occasion Mr. Timson dis- 
covered that the books had been accounted for — is that it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is about it, sir. 

Q. Now, in fact, at the time what were vou doing? 

A. I was in West Roxbury — Billings Field, West 
Roxbury. 

@. Doing what? 

A. Ice cleaning, for skating. 
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@. Did you remove any granite there ? 

A. No, sir; there was no granite on the playground. 

@. Well, have you removed any granite during the 
present calendar year? 

A. Have been removing rocks for the last two or three 
weeks. 

Q. Where? 

A. Franklin Park. 

@. Well, have you removed any granite during the 
last year ? 

A. Nothing but the steps at Leverett Park, steps to 
Ward’s Pond. 

(. How much granite did you remove there in the form 
of steps ? 

A. Probably 400 feet. 

Q. 400 feet, h steps? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if you could place that into the number of 
perch of stone that you removed ? 

A. These were steps, sir, going up. 

Q. Then you couldn’t put it in that way? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What was done with the granite there? 

A. I piled it up on the side of the hill, and after that I 
was removed from there to another location. 

@. Do you know whether it was relocated, whether it 
was used somewhere else ? 

A. It was left on the side of the hill, for the teams 
to get. 

Q. You have no idea where that went to, do you? 

A. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. Have you any idea what the value of that granite 
was ? 

A. Well, it was this Roxbury pudding stone, cut for the 
purpose of being used in those steps. 

Yes? 

A. Might not be as valuable as Quincy granite. 

Q. And might be? 

A. Nosir; not quite. 

Q. Well, approximately — almost ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have no idea to what purpose that stone was 
put, have you? 

eNO, sir. 

ay Now have you any idea how much stone there is, 
waste stone belonging to the city, lying in Franklin Park? 

A. Not a great deal of waste stone, sir. 
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Q. Perhaps I misled you by the words ‘“ waste stone, ” 
but isn’t there a great deal of stone in Franklin Park that 
might be used for the purpose of wall building ? 

A. They are all gathered up pretty well, sir, gathered up 
pretty clean. 

Q. Well, were they six months ago ? 

A. No, sir; not quite. They have been gathering them 
for the last four months. 

Q. Well, whether or not you know of times when filling 
was purchased when they had filling on Franklin Park ? 

A. I didn’t know of any filling they ever bought, unless 
it was loam. 

Q. Well, do you know of their buying loam for filling in 
the last two years ? 

A. No, sir; not for filling, that I know of. 

Q. Do you know of their buying loam ®hat was used for 
filling other than has been testified to? 

A. Yes, sir; I know of putting it on mounds and mak- 
ing the mounds higher. 

Q. Do you know that planting afterwards took place at 
at the same place ? 

A. Yes, sir; I know of planting. 

Q. You know of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But do you know of loam being used for filling, aside 
from what you have already said? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 


Cross-examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) These check books that were 
erroneously charged to you were blank books, were they ? 

A. All blanks. 

Q. Weren’t signed by anybody? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. And they couldn’t be used for drawing money from 
the city? 

A. Not until after they are delivered at Pine Bank. 

Q. At the time when they are drawn by the foreman or 
sub-foreman they cannot be used to draw money out of the 
city ? 

A. No, sir—only to account for the number of loads 
delivered. 

Q. They are not worth anything? 

A. Not until the coupons are given to the contractor or 
returned to the office at Pine Bank. 
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Q. They are not worth anything until somebody signs 
them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you understood that twelve have been charged 
to you in error, for some other foreman or sub-foreman ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And you afterwards learned that that mistake had 
been discovered. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These steps taken out of Leverett Park were saved, 
weren't they? 

A. I think so, from the position in which they were put. 
I think it was intended to save them, by the position in which 
the general foreman wanted them put. 

@. They are steps that could be used? 

A. Yes, sir—steps going down to Ward’s Pond. 

@. You mean to say that they were good enough steps ? 

A. Good enough at the time they were put there, and 
never used to any amount until they were taken up. 

@. They were good enough to use elsewhere? 

A. Yes, but not there — not required there, sir. 

@. And they were used elsewhere? 

A. Icouldn’t say. After removing the steps to a safe 
place I was removed to another part of the Park Department. 

@. They were stored for future use, weren’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether some of them were used for 
Wood Island Park since? 

A. No, sir, I can’t say whether they were used there or 
not, because I don’t know their business that they transact 
when I am away from them. 

Q. All you know is that you took them up from where 
they were at Leverett Park, where they hadn’t been used, 
and put them where they were stored for future use? 

A. Yes, sir, at the order of Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. (By the CHartrman.) Those twelve books that, you 
say, were charged to you at Marine Park —do you mean to 
say that those books were never used to draw any money 
from the city of Boston? 

A. I can’t say, sir. Isay the books were drawn from 
the Pine Bank, given by George Timson to some boy for me, 
and the first thing the books were found to come from South 
Boston. Of course, when the coupon is delivered to the 
contractor, he presents it to the city for payment. 

Q. Do you know whether any of those coupons were 
signed by anybody? 

A. I couldn’t say. 
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Q. You didn’t sign them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you don’t know whether anybody else did? 

A. I couldn’t know, because I was at Franklin Park, and 
it was a long road to go to sign for a coupon. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you dump any curbing at the 
sheep field in Franklin Park? 

A. No, sir. I loaded curbing there. 

Q. Do you know what was done with that? 

A. Transferred to the greenhouses, at the yard. 

Q. And what was done with it there? 

A. Icouldn’t say; I wasn’t there. I shipped it at one 
point into the teams, and the teams carted it there, and I 
don’t know what was done. I saw some of it in the yard, 
coming through mornings. 

@. You don’t know whether that was broken up? 

AG) Ll dont. 

Q. Did you have anything do with building walks at 
Peter’s Hill? ' 

A. No walks there, nothing to speak of. 

@. Iam not referring to things that you consider noth- 
ing to speak of — what walks did you build at Peter’s Hill? 

A. Something like 250 feet. 

@. What were they built of ? 

A. Gravel and and rubble — what we call ee broken 
stone, coarse stone. 


TESTIMONY OF BERNARD J. FALLON. 


When did you quit work in the Park Department? 
Four weeks ago — four to five. 
Four to five weeks ago — and what position did you 
occupy in the Park Department ? 

A. A laborer. 

Q. Now, were you doing work for the Park Department 
in 1898 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) — Yourfull name, Mr. Fallon ? 
A. Bernard James Fallon, sir. 

Q. And where do you live, Mr. Fallon ? 

A. 1259 Columbus avenue, Roxbury. 3 

Q. Have you been employed in the Park Department? 
As Y's," sir. 

@. Are you employed there now? 

(gue NOMAIT. 

(). 

A. 

Q. 
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@. _And what were you doing there? 

A. Working in the ditch, with pick and shovel. 

Q. Where, in the spring of 1898, were you using the 
pick and shovel ? 

Over in Franklin. 

Franklin Park ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what work was going on there? 

Ditching, along a part of the road. 

Ditching ? 

Ditching, sir. 

Now, — speak up so that the Chairman can hear you, 
_— what work was in progress at that time ? 

A. Making roads and promenades, sidewalks. 

@. Under whom did you work there? 

A. Under all the sub-foremen. I have been almost every- 
where in the Park Department. I have beenin it so long 
that I have gone from one part to another. 

@. Now, did you ever see Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ever hear Mr. Pettigrew give any orders? 

A. No need of him giving orders to me, sir— often see 
him standing to speak to the sub-foremen. 

Q. How long have you worked at this line of work? 

A. Since I was sixteen years old — gardener, florist and 
landscape gardener. I built seven houses along the North 

river in the city of Brooklyn. 
~  Q. Brookline or Brooklyn? 

A. Brooklyn. 

Q. In the State of New York. 

A. Yes, sir; Prospect park. 

Q. Then I understand you to say that you know some- 
thing about landscape gardening ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And something about gardening? 

A. Iwas seven years bound to it in my native country, 
and have followed it up in my adopted country the last 30 
years. ; 

Q. And you know something about road building — is 
that a fact ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have spent five years on the roads in 
Franklin park. 

Q. What kind of road were you building there ? 

A. It was the Telford pattern, with the stones laying on 
their jack. 

Q. Now, how much of a stretch of road did you build on 
the Telford principle ? 
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A. Well, about as much as we would on the Adams. 

Q. Now, do you recall whether or not any interference 
was shown by Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Shea, or anybody in that 
department ? 

A. I heard about it. 

@. Never mind what you heard about it? 

A. Ididn’t see it, sir — didn’t work in that section at the 
time. 

Q. Do you recall any work you were doing at that time 
that was changed to any extent, that appeared to you to be 
unnecessary ? 

A. Yes, sir. Last spring we planted a lot of — 

Q. Never mind about last spring. I am talking now 
about this job where you were laying roads. 

No, sir; nothing, to my knowledge. 

From that place where did you go? 

From there over to the Arboretum, the Bussey. 
What did you do at the Arboretum ? 

Grading, planting, pruning and seeding? 
Under whose directions there ? 

Mr. Weidener’s. 

Weidener’s ? 

Yes, sir. 

- You don’t know whether or not thatis the same Wei- 
dener who has been in South Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir; the same gentleman. 

Q. The same Weidener —and his position there was the 
same, foreman of laborers ? . 

A. Foreman. 

Q. Of laborers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Weidener do anything in the way of garden- 
ing there? 

A. Except the planting on the Lookout Hill. 

Q. Did he have charge of planting on Lookout Hill? 

A. Yes, sir. That is all we planted in the Arboretum — 
Lookout Hill. 

Q. Well, did he direct you to do anything in the way of 
gardening ? 

A. No, sir; but used to ask my advice if he wanted to 
make a change, like any sub-foreman. 

@. Did he appear to take an interest in gardening? 

A. Yes, sir, and appeared particularly interested in the 
planting. 

@. Any work going on besides gardening? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 
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@. Did you understand that Mr. Weidener was a gardener ? 

A. I knew he was not, sir, because he questioned me, 
asked me to give him the names of the plants. 

@. You mean to say that, from the questions he put to 
you, you knew he was not a gardener? 

A. Yes, sir, and he didn’t profess to be, to my knowledge. 

@. And you understood that at that place he was acting 
as a gardener ? 


A. Yes, sir; I presume so. 

Q@. Ever see Mr. Pettigrew there? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. Ever see Mr. Shea there? 

“A.= No, sir. 

Q. Anybody in authority at that time, at that place? 

ieee yes, sir; Mr. Putnam. ~ 

@. And he was the engineer at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did Mr. Putnam take any part in the plans for the 
work ? 


A. Yes, sir; he was very exact about planting and 
grading to the edges. 
_ Q. Now, was there anything done there, Mr. Fallon, that 
was not done, according to your ideas, consistently with the 
proper ideas of gardening ? 

A. Yes, sir; several points to my knowledge. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — When was it that this witness is talk- 
ing about ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — This was 1898. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) About the summer of 1898, 
wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At the Arboretum — what you call Bussey’s ? 

A. The Bussey Park. 

Q. In the Arboretum. Now, go ahead and state to this 
committee what appeared to you to be irregular ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, I object. Don’t you think you 
ought to ask what he saw, not making it leading ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I don’t know why he is not qualified to 
give any opinion there, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. — Well, it is certainly leading, if it is 
not objectionable for any other reason. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I cannot lead him. I have just 
met him. 

Mr. MarrHews. — I wouldn’t try it, then, if I were you. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He has stated that he is a practical gar- 
dener, and that, beyond that, he-has served as an apprentice, 
and knows something about landscape gardening. 
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Mr. Matruews. — That is all right. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And, otherwise than that, he has handled 
a pick and knows something of road building. 

Mr. MarrHEws.— Why not ask him what he saw? 
Nobody will object to that. 

Mr. Lunpy.— You don’t object to his opinion of what 
he saw ? 

Mr. MarrHEews. — You did not ask his opinion. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, Iam not going to ask his opinion of 
anything he didn’t see. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, from what you actually saw 
there, Mr. Fallon, what was there irregular? 

Mr. MarrHEws. —I object to that. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Why? 

Mr. Matruews. — Because you are asking him to answer 
a question founded on an opinion of yours. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Pardon me — I have just met this man and 
don’t know anything about what he will testify to. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Ask him what he saw. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) As a landscape gardener, and on 
the same basis of Professor Sargent or anybody else, as a land- 
scape gardener, what did you see about the gardening that 
was irregular? 

A. I wasn’t employed by Mr. Fischer at the time — 
therefore, I didn’t belong to his gang. 

Q. Did you do any gardening there? 

A. Nothing more than planting and pruning, sir. 

Q. Were you called upon to do any work there in the 
way of gardening and pruning that wasn’t regular ? 

A. What I did in the way of planting and pruning was 
under Fischer, and scientific, to my knowledge. 

(. It was scientific ? ot 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Fischer is very particular. 

Q. Did you do any work there under anybody that was 
not scientific ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where ‘ ? 

At Leverett Park. 

Under whom ? 

His name is McNulty. 

Do you recall Mr. McNulty’s first name? 
I really forget — Edward, I believe. 
What was Edward McNulty’s position ? 
He was a gardener. 

A. gardener ? 

Yes, sir; employed as one. 
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@. What was your particular line of work there? What 
were you doing? 

A.* We were digging out under Mr. O’Brien along the 
bridle path, all last summer, sir. 

@. Iam not talking about last summer, but the summer 
of 1898. | 

A. Well, generally on the green — that was from Wash- 
ington street, over towards the pond, the avenue way. 

Q. Now, state something you did there that wasn’t right 
for you to do, that was directed by anybody, or anything you 
did yourself that wasn’t right ? 

A. Well, there was a few little items where we were 
putting in loam, where we could have used more, 

@. You could have used more loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why didn’t you? 

A. We didn’t get it. It was up on the hill there, the 
Arborway. 

Q. The loam wasn’t there? 

A. We didn’t get enough of it, sir. 

@. Do you know whether there was enough loam in that 
neighborhood ? 

A. Yes, sir, there was on each side of where we were 
filing in. We were digging out this border to plant shrub- 
bery along. 

Q. Isay, do you know whether or not there was loam in 
the neighborhood that wasn’t being used ? 

A. There was not at that time along in the Arboretum. 
At Franklin Park we had our own materials, except sand. 

Q. Except sand? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you go from this place ? 

A. From where, sir? From the Arborway ? 

Q@. Yes, from where you had been working ? 

A. Shifted along on the Back Bay, and from there to 
Leverett Park. 

Q. What did you do at the Back Bay? 

A. Grading and digging along there, working around 
the maple trees along the driveway, and weeding. 

Who did you work under there? 

Thomas McCarthy, sir. 

What were his duties ? 

Sub-foreman. 

Of digging? 

Digging and grading, ete. 

Did he have anything to do with gardening ? 

No, sir. 
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Q. Were you working as a laborer at this time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was done then that was not proper? 

A. Pulling weeds as high as ourselves, that ought to 
have been attended to previously. I suppose the funds were 
short-handed, and that they couldn’t get at them in time. 

@. Never mind what you supposed. Is there anything 
else you know about ? 

A. Well, not in particular. In regard to this loam, in Mr. 
Shea’s and Mr. Pettigrew’s time I had _no charge of that. 


= 


loam 

Q. In their time you have had no charge of loam at all? 

Poe NO, Sir. 

Q. In the last three years? 

A. Not in their time. 

Q. Well, when you had charge of loam, when was that? 

A. It was during the last five or six years, when I was. 
in Franklin Park and Franklin Field. 

@. Did you have charge of loam books then ? 

AGN OMBIT, 

@. Were there any loam books supplied you at that. 
time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you keep tally ? 

A. Didn’t require it. Wehave hundreds of thousands of 
cubic yards taken from under the road-beds. 

Q. Any contractors supplying loam during that time ? 

A. Yes, sir, but I wasn’t in charge of it. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, you never had charge of ‘the de- 
livery of any loam, did you? 

A. Except on Franklin Park and Franklin Field. 

Q. While you were there what system did you have for 
receiving loam ? 

A. Carts bringing it to where we had it piled. 

Q. I understand, but you gave some receipts for the 
loam ? . 

A. No, sir. 

(. Never gave receipts? 

A. No, sir. The loam was all our own loam — all our 
material along there, all ours except the sand; had to go to 
Bussey for that. 

Q. In the last three years have you had anything to do 
with the receiving of sand or filling? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t during the last three years. I kept 
steady at the pick and shovel in the ditch, after all my 
experience. 
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@. Then practically all you have done in the last two or 
three years is to use the pick and shovel? 

A. Yes, sir, except when I have been planting or helping 
to plant, working along in the spring and fall. 
_  Q. And practically you know nothing about what has 

been done at Franklin Park except. what you have said ? 

A. No, sir, nothing; have been away from those gangs 
entirely. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) This planting you did on the 
Arboretum, you remember was done under Mr. Weidener? 

A. Ves, sir. 

Where was that? 

A. On the Overlook. That was all the planting we did 
on the Arboretum. 

Q. That was about four years ago? 

A. I think about four acres planted on the knoll. 

@. How long ago was that done ? 

A. I think six or seven years ago. 

Q. Thatis what I thought. That is all. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I guess there jis no question about that. 
That is all. Ihave a witness here who has not been sum- 
moned, and is somewhat reluctant about going on before he 
is summoned. 

Mr. Matruews. —I have a witness here who is anxious 
to get away and I would like to put him on. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly. 


TESTIMONY OF DANIEL F. O’CONNELL. 


(By Mr. MatrHews.) What 1 is your full name? 
Daniel F. O’Connell. 
And what is your occupation ? 
Letter carrier. 
Employed by the United States government? 
Yes, sir. 
In Boston? 
The Roxbury station. 
What is your route? 
Between Blue Hill avenue and Howard avenue, West 
Cottage and Quincy streets. 
Q. Does your route include Dacia street ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you had that route ? 
A. Off and on for about twelve years. 
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Q. Is there any other carrier on that route ? 

A. No, sir, only when I am sick or on leave of absence. 

Q. Were you delivering letters for the Post Office Depart- 
ment on that route a week ago yesterday — that is, on Mon- 
day, March 19, 1900 ? 

wee NOS, S10. 

Q. Were you delivering letters about nine o’clock on the 
morning of that day ? 

A. Nine— between nine and half-past nine. 

Q. Do you know No. 20 Dacia street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you deliver any letters that morning at that 
house ? 

A. Well, there are two number 20’s there. ‘There is the 
front house, and there is No. 20 in the rear. 

Q. Did you deliver any letters at either house that morn- 
ing, as far as you remeber ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Q. Have you any recollection of delivering a postal-card 
that morning to anybody at either of those houses ? 

A. ~No,.sir. 

Cross—Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. O’Connell, you have 
been delivering letters in that neighborhood a great many 
years, haven’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; about a dozen years. 

et). Well, do you know a ies by the name of Kelly 
there ? 

A Sie €8, Sir. 

Q. And how long is it since you have delivered a letter 
there ? 

This morning. 

Delivered one this morning ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you deliver one yesterday morning? 

No, sir: I didn’t. 

When was the last letter you delivered to the Kellys? 
I told you, this morning. 

Well, before that, I mean ? 

Last night. 

Did you deliver one the day before yesterday ? 

No, sir; I didn’t. 

Did you deliver one the day before that? 

The day before yesterday would be Sunday. 

Of course you wouldn’t deliver any then. Did you 
deliver one Saturday ? 

A. You are now coming down pretty fine. 
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Q. That is what I intend to do, Mr. O’Connell. Did you 
deliver one Saturday ? 

A. I refuse to answer, as I don’t think it is anything con- 
cerning the investigation. 

Q. Well, you haven’t anything to do with the investi- 
gation, have you, as far as that matter is concerned ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have; because we are under orders in the 
Post Office Department not to tell who we deliver mail to. 
If you want an answer to that you will have to apply to the 
Postmaster. 

Q. It didn’t seem necessary for you to get permission 
from the Postmaster to say who delivered mail a week ago 
Monday ? 

A. Well, in that one particular case I received instruc- 
tions as to that. - 

Q. You mean to say that you were instructed by the 
Postmaster not to say anything about what was delivered 
ahh week ago Monday ? 

I didn’t say that. 

I ask, then, did you deliver one last Saturday ? 

And refuse to answer. 

Why ? 

Because our instructions are not to tell what is no- 
business. 

Have you your instructions here? 

No, sir; I haven’t. 

Do they come in written form ? 

In printed form. 

Where do you get your instructions ? 

From the Superintendent of the station. 

Did you get any particular instructions in this case ? 
The general instructions given to letter-carriers. 

Yes, sir; and you are acting under those general in- 
structions, are you, when you come in here and testify to one 
day’s delivery and not to another ? 

A. I didn’t suppose I would have to testify to anything 
except that one day. 

Q. But you say that a week ago Monday you are willing 
to testify that you didn’t deliver anything to the Kellys ? 

A. I didn’t deliver anything. 

Q. And when IJ ask you about Saturday you refuse to 
answer ? 

A. You ask if I do? 

ae Yes? 

A. I-say that I did not deliver any letters on that particu- 
lar day in question, and I don’t see why I should state 
whether I did or not on other days. 
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Q. Why should you tell the gentlemen here that you did 
not deliver a letter there on that particular day? 

A. Simply for the reason that I am under instructions, 
as an employee of the Post Office, and before I came this 
morning I explained that my testimony was wanted on that 
matter to our Chief Clerk. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. Fitzgerald. 

@. What is his first name? 

A. Joseph, I believe —in the Roxbury branch of the 
Post Office. 

Q. And who is the general superintendent, who issues 
the orders ? 

A. The postmaster issues the orders there. 

Q. I mean, who is the Superintendent who issues the 
orders you have talked about ? 

A. What orders? 

Q. About not giving information concerning mail? 

A. I told you that we got printed instructions from the 
Superintendent. 

. And you are acting at the present time under those 
printed instructions ? 

Always. 

When did you first see Mr. Matthews ? 

Just now. 

Did you ever see Mr. Collins? Do you know who he 


What Collins ? 
Anybody connected with Mr. Matthews’ office ? 
No, sir; J never did. 
Who has interviewed you on the subject ? 
I got a summons this morning to appear and testify. 
You had no interview with anybody in regard to it? 
Not personally. I asked Mr. Matthews over the 
hone if I was to come down. 
That was when? 
This morning. 
What did he tell you over the telephone ? 
To come down. 
And you and he discussed the case? 
What do you mean by discussed ? 
I mean on the question of this particular delivery ? 
No, sir. 
You had some talk ? | 
I asked him why I should come down. He said’ to 
testify i in the Park investigation case. | 
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Q. Go ahead ? 

A. Iasked him if it was necessary that I should come 
down and he said “ yes.” 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Matthews why you should come 
down to testify ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what did he say to you? 

A. Said I was to testify in the Park investigation case, 
as near as I can remember it. 

Q. Did he tell you about a certain delivery on Dacia 
street? 

A. Ispoke to him about that. 

Q. How ae you come to speak about that to Mr. Mat- 
thews ? 

A. cote I had been spoken to before by an official of 
the Post Office, in regard to whether I delivered mail there 
at that time. 

Q. Who was that official who spoke to you in regard to 
that ? 

A. Irefuse to answer. 

Mr. Lunpy —I[ ask a ruling on that, Mr. Chairman, “— 
“Who was the official who questioned you about that partic- 
ular instance ?’ 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think that is a proper question. 

The Writnxss. — We are not obliged to discuss post office 
questions, unless we get authority from someone higher than 
a letter carrier. You can easily telephone to the postmaster 
and see whether I will answer all questions that are asked 
me. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Then I will take the witness from the 
stand and have the Postmaster come here. 

Mr. MarrHews.—I think this can be explained. The 
general instructions issued by the Post Office Department 
to the employees are not to give any information concerning 
the department, unless they receive leave todo so. I under- 
stand that this witness has received leave from the superin- 
tendent — at least, I so understood him a moment ago — to 
testify concerning the deliveries or non-deliveries on the 
morning of March 19, 1900. That is all he was asked to do. 
He received permission from the Superintendent to state all 
he knew in regard to his work on that moruing. I haven’t 
any doubt that, if Mr. Lundy wants his testimony concern- 
ing any other day, he will be given permission to give it by 
the Superintendent — any information concerning last Satur- 
day or any other day. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is what I want to get. 
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Mr. Marrnews.— Then, if this witness persists in 
his present attitude, you understand that he ts a sal-. 
aried employee of the United States government and 
amenable under the law to that government. I suppose he 
has no personal objections to testifying, but feels that he should 
not violate the rules of the department. The simplest way, 
if Mr. Lundy wants to test the witness’ memory in regard to 
any day, is to communicate with the Superintendent. What 
is his name ? 

The Witness. — Frank K. Flusk. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) He is the gentleman who 
gave you permission to testify ? 

A. He didn’t exactly give me permission, but I got per- 
‘mission to testify as to the question between the veracity of 
the post office and of the witness who has testified here before 
as reported in the papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is why I consider that a proper 
~ question, in my opinion. I understood him to testify that 
he had not been talking to anybody about this case, and I 
afterwards understood him to say he had been. I think it 
was a very proper question. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — Mr. Chairman, I think the question 
is entirely proper, but I understood the witness to say that 
he talked the matter over with the Superintendent. Now I 
understand that bis only objection is because of the existence 
of this rule, and, if the Superintendent will waive that, I 
understand that the witness has no objection to testifying 
further. . 

Q. (By the CHARMAN.) Would it be satisfactory to 
you if the clerk of the committee should telephone to the 
superintendent, and he should give you permission to answer 
the questions asked by counsel? Would you be satisfied 
with that instruction ? 

A. Yes, sir; I will then answer as far as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the counsel will release him until 
the clerk can telephone to the superintendent or to the 
proper parties, that will settle it. 

The Witness. — If he will get permission from the super- 
intendent to have me answer any proper question I will do 
so. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is that satisfactory to both counsel? 

Mr. Lunpy.— Not to me. If I were asking the witness 
to testify upon matters of post office business, I agree that 
this man should be protected by first consulting the superin- 
tendent; but the question I am asking him, or am about to 
ask him, does not affect post office matters, and I insist upon 
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a reply to my question. If it comes to a question of delivery 
on Saturday, Friday or Thursday, very well — let him con- 
sult the superintendent; but when I ask him to state some- 
thing that clearly has nothing whatever to do with the work- 
ing of the Post Office Department, that is another matter. If 
any official in the Post Office Department takes the trouble, 
of his own volition, or upon the suggestion of anybody con- 
nected with this investigation, to consult with a common 
letter-carrier upon some report of testimony that appears in 
the paper, then that conversation between that superintend- 
ent, whoever he may be, and this witness is purely a personal 
matter, not one at all concerning, the business of the United 
States government, and one upon which I have a right to 
insist upon an answer from this witness. He has testified 
that it became a question of veracity between the post office 
authorities and a certain witness here. Now, all things in 
the line of questions of veracity between the post office and 
this man have got to be answered by this witness as a matter 
of law. 

THE CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will say that he considers 
the question Counsel asks avery proper one. The Chairstill 
maintains that position. I thought it might simplify the mat- 
ter if both Counsel could agree that the Superintendent be 
called up by telephone, with the idea of getting his permis- 
sion to have this witness answer any question that Counsel 
might consider it agreeable to put. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I don’t object to that particularly, and I will 
say right here that, of course, I don’t expect this or any other 
man to imperil his position by discussing government busi- 
ness without authoritative permission. But he has testified 
that he discussed this matter with some official of the Post 
Office Department before he received this summons. Conse- 
quently, it is not an official matter but a personal matter. 
Now, I want to know with whom he discussed the question 
of veracity. ‘ 

_ The Wityess. — I will have to get permission to answer 
before I will do so. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is a question with which the permis- 
sion would have nothing whatever to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I said before, and I still think, that 
that is a proper question to ask. I cannot see why it involves 
anybody in the world. 

The Witness. — Well, just in fairness, why not telephone 
to the superintendent to get permission? That is easy enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Was it the superintendent ? 

A. Get permission from the superintendent, and I will 
answer the questions. 
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Mr. Lunpy. —I don’t care about that. I will go to the 
_ proper source. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You have answered questions 
about other days, having testified, as I understand, about other 
days besides Monday, and you have said that you were spoken 
to by somebody in regard to this matter. He now asks you, 
who? I thought it was a proper question, and I still think so. 

A. It is very easy to telephone the superintendent. ~ 

Mr. Lunpy. —I will not take the trouble to ask permis- 
sion of the superintendent for this man to testify upon that 
question. I will go the proper way to get the answer. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You still insist? 

A. I say, let him consult the superintendent in regard to 
any questions he may ask. At the time when I was at the 
office this morning the superintendent wasn’t there. So I 
went to the only representative of the superintendent there, 
the chief clerk, and told him that I had a summons to ap- 
pear in the park investigation case, and he said: “If they 
ask you any questions relating to post office business that 
you don’t think you should answer, don’t testify.” 

Mr. Lunpy.— Now, I am not asking you anything in 
reference to post office business. I am asking you with 
whom you consulted, or who spoke to you, in regard to this 
matter, whether in the post office or outside? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That seems a fair question. 

The WitNEss. — Why can’t you telephone out there? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the question is a fair one, and 
should be answered. 

Mr. Lunpy. — All I ask is a ruling, one way or the other, 
whether he should answer or not. 

The CHAIRMAN.—TI rule that he should answer the 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) With whom did you discuss the 
matter in the Post Office Department? 

A. What is the penalty if I don’t answer, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — You will be informed of that later. . It 
may be, Mr. Chairman, that this witness is absolutely con- 
scientious in the eontention he makes, that he depends on 
the authority of the post office officials for any testimony he 
may give; but it seems to me if I asked this man the ques- 
tion what he had for breakfast this morning he should 
answer that question without consulting the post office 
authorities. The question I have asked him is, in its sub- 
stance, just as foreign to the Post Office Department as the 
one I have just suggested — with whom he discussed this 
matter ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I see no use in wasting time on the 
matter. If the witness refuses to answer the question, 
counsel has the privilege of going to the courts and com- 
pelling him to answer. 

Mr. MatrHews. — A telephone message can be sent, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, that I refuse to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the witness refuses to answer the 
question, counsel has a right to compel him to do it under 
process of law. 

The Wirness.— You can easily telephone out there and 
find out what you want. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, as a matter of fact, you 
suggest that we telephone to the man with whom you 
_ discussed the case before you got the summons, do you ? 

A. Well, you will have to telephone to the superintendent 
to find out whether I can answer any further. 

Q. We cannot get that information from you otherwise? 

A. He can give me permission to answer or not. 

@. He cannot authorize or forbid your answering per- 
sonal questions ? 

A. I cannot use my own judgment in that matter. 

@. It is simply a question of whether you will answer 
or not. You don’t choose to answer this question — is that 
it? 

A. It has nothing to do with my wishes at all. 

Q. (By the CHairMAN.) We understand that you re- 
fuse to answer the question. 

A. Until I get permission from the proper authorities to 
answer any question he puts. I don’t object to the question, 
but only want the proper authority to answer the question. 

Q. You understand that the committee direct you to 
answer the question? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. And you refuse ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You don’trefuse on your own 
account, at all ? 

A. No,sir. I told him that if I received permission 
from the superintendent to do so, I would answer any ques- 
tion he asked me. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Before I dismiss this witness — 
you have already answered that you delivered a letter there 
last night ? 

i. Y es, sir. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will please refrain from 
smoking. 
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The Witness. — All right. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Why do you refuse to go beyond 
last night? ~ 

A. Why do I refuse to go beyond last night? 

Q. Yes—vwhy do you refuse to go beyond last night ? 

A. Well, you seem to pin it down to a matter of 
memory there. 

Q. That is exactly what I do, and that is exactly what 
my brother Matthews has done — pin it down to a matter of 
memory. 

A. You ask me a simple little question like that and I 
thought my memory would go back as far as that. 

Q. Yes—thought it would go back as far as yester- ~ 
day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the stand you take, as an employee of the 
United States Government, is that your memory will not go 
back beyond yesterday ? 

A. Youwant to pin me down to some definite question 
— you are not asking me about any particular letter, or even 
about any particular family. 

@. No, no particular family. 

A. Or letter. 

Q. I asked you if you had delivered to the Kellys yester- 
oR and you said you did. 

I didn’t understand about the Kellys — 20 Dacia street. 

Well, 20 Dacia street? 

There are two families there. 

To whom did you deliver a letter there ? 

That I cannot answer now. 

That, I understand is perfectly proper, but you did 
er a letter there yesterday ? 

i Yes, sir; at 20 Dacia street. 

Q. You don’t know whether you did on Saturday ? 

A. Well, I have about 900 families on my route, and — 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Please answer the question, 
without saying what you have to do. 

A. Well, I don’t remember. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You don’t remember about Satur- 
day ? 

A. Don’t remember about Saturday. 

Q. And don’t remember about Friday? 

A. Don’t remember about Friday; no, sir. 

Q. Or Thursday ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or Wednesday ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Or Tuesday? 

A. Nor Tuesday. 

Q. But you do you remember that on Monday you didn’t 
deliver this postal? 


A. . Yes, sir. 
Q. Positive of that? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Positive. Now, let me ask this question. Why is 
your memory so defective for seven days and positive on one? 

A. Because 36 hours after that card was delivered I was 
asked about. 

Q. After it was delivered? 

A. After it was delivered, as it was claimed. 

Q. Thirty-six hours after that who asked you a question 
about it? 

A. Thirty-six hours after that morning delivery I was 
asked if I had delivered a postal card there that morning ? 

Q. Who asked you that 86 hours after that card was 
supposed to be delivered ? 

A. You will have to get authority for me to answer that. 

Q. Have to get authority for you to say who asked you 
the question ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, it was somebody in the Post Office Depart- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you hadn’t heard anything about Mr. Matthews 
at that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the Park Commission ? 

A. I had read it in the papers. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, had you suggested anything 
to anybody in regard to the delivery of a letter? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever tell anybody that you didn’t deliver 
such a letter or postal ? 

A. No, sir; not then. 

Q. Not then, but you did later on? 

A. When I was asked about it I did. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I would now like to have 
the proper official telephoned. He says that thirty-six hours 
after the reported delivery of the letter he was asked about 
it by somebody, and says he would like to have a tele- 
phone message sent to see if he can testify upon matters 
that have nothing to do with the government. I suppose he 
can get that authority as well as he can decline to testify. 
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The Witness. I shall ask that the message to the super- 
intendent put the matter as it has been put to me. 

The CHarrMAN.— As I understand it you are satisfied to 
have the clerk here telephone to the superintendent of the 
division and ask permission of him to answer questions about 
matters not affecting your standing with the government. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, if it pleases you — without 
desiring to make suggestions on a matter of this kind to the 
Chairman or any member of the committee — it strikes me 
that the Chairman is too lenient. It is not a question of 
whether this man accedes to or objects to that. It is a ques- 
tion whether this man, summoned before a body that has the 
legal right to question him, will refuse his consent to that 
body asking and demanding a proper answer to proper ques- 
tions put to him. If you please, as occupying some posi- 
tion in this business, I object to this witness being con- 
sulted as to whether a certain question of precedure is agree- 
able to him. That is my attitude. I ask now that the 
superintendent, or any official he may name, be consulted as 
to whether this man can testify or not, and I state now that 
—JI don’t care whether I get his consent or not — this man 
is going to testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I understand that the witness will be 
satisfied if the clerk telephones to the superintendent at the 
post office, and he says that the witness can testify here and 
answer any questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I will ask the witness if that is 
satisfactory? 

A. If you will put the questions to the superintendent as 
you have to me. 

Q. I will ask the witness what he means by that— if I 
have got to goover the whole testimony and repeat all the 
questions to the superintendent ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are here under summons, testify- 
ing under oath. Whether or not, if your department is sat- 
isfied that you shall testify here before this committee and 
answer questions, you are ready to do so? I think that 
ought to be satisfactory ? 

The Witness. — Well, let it go at that. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You are satisfied to let it go at that? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. O’Connell ? 

A. Roxbury. 

Q. 


What part of Roxbury ? 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) Just a moment —you are at the 


Roxbury Post Office, are you? 
A. The Roxbury Post Office. 
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Q. Warren street division ? 
A. Warren street. 
. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What part of Roxbury do you 
live? 
A. 42 Laurel street. 
@. Now, have you received a call from anybody in the 
employ of the Park Department ? 
ne INO, Sir: 
@. Have you talked with anybody who has anything to 
do with the Park Department? 
Only the laborers. 
Q. But you have talked with the laborers? — 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Since a week ago Monday? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(. Upon this question ? 
A. Upon what question ? 
Q 
A 
t 
Q 
i“ 
Q 
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Upon the question of this letter or postal card? 
. Qh, there was Mr. Shields and there was Mr. Lam- 
bert. 
. And who were they? 
. Well, they are employees of the Park Department. 
. Now, did you have any talk with anybody else con- 
nected with the Park Department? 
A. No, sir. sg 
@. Now, you read about this in the paper, didn’t you ? 
A. Some of it. 
@. Then you had a talk with somebody about this letter 
neident, didn’t you? 
A. When they spoke first we talked about it. 
@. But when you read it in the paper it struck you at 
once that you hadn’t delivered any such postal, didn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir; just about that way. 
Q. And then you discussed that matter with somebody 
you met, didn’t you? ; 
A. Well, yes. 
Q. And you said to somebody that you never delivered 
any such letter ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, do you recall what paper you read it in? 
me. =The Post. 
Q. Now, do you recall the first man that you discussed 
that matter with ? 
oso, sir; I don’t: 
Q. Well, you discussed it with quite a number of people? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. Well, it struck you, when you read it in the paper, 
that it was a falsehood — that is the thing that struck you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That you never delivered that letter ? 

A. That I had no recollection of it at all. 

Q. But you would have to have something beyond the 
mere lack of recollection on that particular day to justify 
you in saying it was a falsehood, wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, no, I wouldn’t. There were several incidents 
that kind of fitted in. 

Q. What were the several incidents that kind of fitted in ? 

A. Well, this young Kelly met me at least three or four 
times a week, always asking me for mail. 

Q. Oh, this young Kelly would ask you for mail ? 

A. He would ask me for mail. 

Q. Did you ever deliver any mail to him? 

A. His own mail I delivered to him. 

Q. Well, you have delivered mail to hey is SO, 
isn’t it? 

Ay youre, 

@. And how long ago is it since you delivered the last 
bit of mail to Kelly? 

A. I delivered one about the sep Te of last week for his 
father — on Friday, I think. 

@. You have already testified that you delivered his own 
mail to him — not his father’s or anybody’s else? 

A. You were asking about mail— didn’t say himself or 
his family. He was at the house and received the mail. 

Q. I based that only on the statement that you had 
delivered to him only his own mail. Now, when did you 
last deliver to Mr. William Kelly a letter for himself or for 
anybody ? | 

A. Well,I just told you. Are you asking about his per- 
sonal mail now or anybody’s? 

Q. Anybody’s. | 
A. I told you that last Friday I delivered a letter to him 
for his father, as he was standing on the steps of his house 

there. 

Q. Now, do you remember when you gave him the last 
letter or postal that was directed to him? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. Who lives at 86 Dacia street, do you know? 

A. Nobody; no such number. 

Who lives at 18? 

A. There are three families there. Rogers owns the 

house. 


_ 
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@. Does Rogers live there ? 

Ae eS, Sir. 

Q. Do you remember when you delivered Rogers his last 
letter ? 


A. - Nao, sir. 
Q. But you are distinct about the Kellys ? 
AS Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, don’t you think it was entirely superfluous for 
us to telephone the superintendent of the Roxbury Division? 

A. Those are questions — 

Q. That relate to the delivery of mail, don’t they? 

A. Well, they do in a certain way. 

Q. And they have something to do with the discharge of 
your duties as a postoffice official ? 

A. Yes, they do. 

@. And you are answering the questions rather freely, 
aren't you? 

A. No,I don’t think I am usurping. You are asking 
whether I delivered mail to them. Our instructions are, not 
to tell whether anybody gets mail, and where they get it from. 

Q. And, contrary to your instructions, you just stated 
that you had delivered a letter to the Kellys on Friday? 

A. To the Kelly family. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I will ask a recess for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MatrHews. — At this point, Mr. Chairman, can I put 
in this letter (handing letter to Mr. Lundy and the Chair- 
man)? I understand that the Chairman of the committee 
directed the Clerk of Committces to send a telegram to the 
New York Commercial Company, a concern that Mr. William 
J. Kelly testified the other day had employed him in 1898 
and 1899, and this is the reply (reading the letter referred 
to. See Exhibit 12, at close of day’s hearing). 

Mr. Luspy.— What are you offering that for, brother 
Matthews? I don’t object particularly, if it has any bearing. 

Mr. MAttHEws. — The Chairman thought it had some 
bearing, because he asked the witness William J. Kelly for 
the name of the concern that employed him in New York at 
the time this telegram of October 29, 1898, was received and 
shown to him by Mr. Eichorn. 

Mr. Lunpy. — All right, go ahead. 

Mr. MarrHEews.---I suppose the Chairman desired, and 
very properly, to test the veracity of Mr. William J. Kelly. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I remember it. 

Mr. MatrHews.— He seems to have demonstrated his 
veracity. 

Mr. Lunpy. — All right. 
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The CHAIRMAN.-— The Chair will now declare a recess 
for five minutes. 

(The recess was taken at 3.33 P.M., and the committee 
reassembled at 3.42 P.M.) 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will please come to 
order. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Mr. O’Connell. (No response.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is counsel ready? 

Mr. Lunpy. — I am, if Mr. O’Connell is. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will the counsel go ahead and take 
his next witness, or wait until the last witness appears ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — I should like to ask, as a question of per- 
sonal information, Mr. Chairman, if you- know when he is 
coming along? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t know anything about it 

Mr. Lunpy.—I would ask, then, if the Clerk of Com- 
mittees has telephoned to the officials of the post office. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He has informed me that he has — 
whether or not it would be right to announce the result until 
the witness is present is another question. If both counsel 
are agreed, I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. MatrHews.—I have no objection to the Chairman 
saying what it is. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What is the answer? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Clerk himself will deliver the 
answer, as he got it. 

(Witness entered the room at this point.) 

Mr. Dever. — Mr. Chairman, the superintendent of the 
Roxbury Post Office informed me over the telephone that the 
letter carrier could recite the evidence as relating to what 
occurred in his presence, and before Mr. Matthews’ assist- 
ant, and might answer all questions. 

(By Mr. Lunpy.) That satisfies you, Mr. O’ Connell? 
Yes, sir. 

Then, you have seen the assistant to Mr. Matthews ? 
Assistant to Mr. Matthews ? How do you mean? 
Somebody representing Mr. Matthews ? 

Not as I know of. 

Whether or not you held a conversation with your 
superintendent or chief out there, at which a third party was 
present ? 

A. There was somebody in the office —I don’t know 
who. 

Q. Now, could you identify the man who was in the 
office ? 

A. No, sir; I couldn’t. 


OPerere: 
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Was there more than one man in the office? 

The superintendent and another gentlemen. 

Another gentleman ? 

Yes. 

Can you remember how many other gentlemen ? 

The superintendent and another gentleman — both 
gentlemen were there in the office. 

Q. If the witness will please face the Chair and answer 
the questions distinctly, so that we can understand them as 
_ well as the counsel, we would prefer it. 

~The Witness. — All right, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have heard the clerk of com- 
mittees state that the superintendent, or whatever his office 
may be, has stated over the telephone that you might testify 
to any conversation between yourself, him and the representa- 
tive of Mr. Matthews? You have heard that, haven’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now,do you recall any conversation which you had at 
which there was a representative of Mr. Matthews present ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was a representative or not. 
I talked to my superintendent about that card. 

Q. When did you first have your talk with your superin- 
tendent about that card ? 

A. Wednesday. 

Q. And that is the time which has been described as 
being within thirty-six hours after the time of the supposed 
delivery ? 
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That person was not Mr. Matthews? 
No, sir; I shouldn’t say it was. 
Was it Mr. Collins ? 
I couldn’t say. Mr. Collins — if that is the gentle- 
man’s name — had his hat and coat off, and this gentleman 
there had his hat and coat on. I couldn’t say whether it 
was him or not. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t say it was not he? 

A. No, sir; couldn’t say either way. 

Q. But you understood at that time that it was a repre- 
sentative from Mr. Matthews’ office ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 


A. Yes, sir; I put it at thirty-six hours. 
Q. About that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did the superintendent call you to his office? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was there another person present ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
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Q. Well, you understood it was one of the attorneys of 
the Park Commission ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Q. What did the Spa say to you when he 
brought you in there? 

A. Called me in the office and asked if I remembered 
delivering a postal card to Kelly on Monday. 

Q. Yes, and you said you didn’t? 

A. I said to the best of my knowledge and belief I didn’t 
—- didn’t remember delivering any mail matter at all to him. 

Q. Did the Superintendent at the time ask whether you 
had delivered any other letter in that neighborhood ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, were any questions put to you by this other 
gentleman present? 

-A. No, sir; he didn’t speak once. 

Q. Not at all? 

A. No, sir. | 

Q. Who was the gentleman who asked you this question 
— your superintendent? 

A. My superintendent. 

Q. What is his name ? 

A. Mr. Flusk — F-l-u-s-k. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Flusk tell you why he asked you this 
question ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well you knew at the time why he asked you? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know. 

Q. Well, haven’t you already testified that you read in 
the paper all about that postal card — in the Boston Post? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you didn’t know why he asked you? 

A. He asked me whether I delivered mail to him. 
Whether it had any connection with my reading the paper or 
not, I don’t know. Whether he wanted to satisfy his own 
curiosity as to whether Kelly was telling the truth, or 
whether such a thing happened, I didn’t question him. 

Q. Do you remember the people you delivered letters to 
on Tuesday of last week — the day after you were supposed 
to deliver the postal card on that street ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t remember that? 

A. No, sir; except ina general way. Perhaps I could 
tell twenty people that I had delivered to. 

Q. On Wednesday—can you say about that day 
distinctly ? 
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A. Idon’t care to say definitely on Tuesday. I remem- 
ber that I delivered mail to about twenty people on that street. 

Q. That is Tuesday ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you are absolutely positive that you didn’t 
deliver a postal card to Kelly? 

A. .To the best of my knowledge and belief I didn’t de- 
liver one on the day that Mr. Flusk asked about. 


@. Didn’t deliver a thing? 

A. Nota thing that morning. 

@. Do you know Kelly’s father ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Know the family pretty well, don’t you? 

A. Well, yes. 

@. And, on the average, they receive mail as often as 
anybody on ‘the street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the average ? 

ia oy CS, Sir. 


@. The only thing you are distinct about upon this par- 
ticular day is that you didn’t deliver anything for Kelly — 
for himself or anybody else — is that so? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, I didn’t de- 
liver anything to him that morning. 

@. Wasn’t something said to you by Mr. Flusk at that 
time about testifying here ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Wasn’t something said about the Park investigation ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. No reference made to that at all? 

A.~ No, sir. 

Q@. Anything said about Kelly as a witness ? 

A. No, sir, —asked me if I knew this Kelly, on Dacia 


Street. I said “ Yes.” Then asked whether I delivered a 
postal card to him. “Oh,” I said, “it is that Kelly of the 
Park Department, is it?” 

Then you did know about it? 

I mentioned that to him. He didn’t speak about it. 
Any other Kellys on the street? 

There is a laborer, I believe, at 13 Dacia Street. 

You have delivered letters to him, haven’t you? 

No, sir; not for a long time. 

Then the only conversation you had with Mr. Mat- 
thews or any of his representatives was that day — when 
you didn’t have any, by the way — but the only time you 
have seen Mr. Matthews or any representative of the Park 
Commissioners was that time ? 


© 
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I didn’t know that it was a representative. 
You knew there was a third party present. 
There was a third: party present. 


neh eee 


Re-Direct Examination. 


(By Mr. MarrHEews.) One question. In this con- 
versation between you and the superintendent, Mr. Flusk, 
did the other gentleman present take any part im it? 


A. No, sir; didn’t speak once, that I remember. 

Q. Did Mr. Flusk introduce you to him or him to you? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear his name mentioned in the interview ? 
BN OBIT. 


Re-cross Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What did you understand to be 
the idea of calling you to the office that day — simply curi- 
osity on the superintendent’s. part ? 

A. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you recall any real estate 
transfer at any time during last year in which the city took 
certain property from one Caroline E. Clarke ? 

A. Caroline E. Clarke? There was a re-location at 
Longwood avenue. 

Q. Whether or not there was some property taken there ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And there was a payment of some $5,000 made, was 
there not? 

A. $5,000, yes. 

Q. And do you recall, Mr. Clarke, that you didn’t pro- 
duce the record of that the other night when I asked you 
to look over the records? ~° 

A. I recall it now — yes. 

Q. That you did not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you recall that I asked you to go over every 
transaction from 1898 ? 

A. You asked me for the takings that had been made 
since 1898 — yes. 

Q. Now, do you know who Caroline E. Clarke is? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is she? 

A. She is my mother. 
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I beg pardon ? 

She is my mother. 

Now, did you take any part in that transfer at all? 
No, sir. 

Do you remember who brought up the subject of that 
transfer of real estate ? 

Ae 1 68; 

Q. Who was that? 

A. . My father addressed the Board. 

@. Now, whether or not your father addressed the Board 
upon any suggestion from you? 

A. Ibeg pardon. This was with reference to the settle- 
ment, not with reference to the taking. He didn’t address 
the Board with reference to the taking. 

Q. I understand that this was taken some time before ? 

A. The taking occurred from the taking of the street. It 
wasn’t a park taking, but it was a re-location of Longwood 
avenue, which resulted in throwing into the street some 
portion of the estate. 

Q. J understand, but there was some $5,000 involved ? 

A. $5,000 paid, damages. 

Q. And that was not mentioned by you at all the other 
night. Don’t misunderstand me—lJI didn’t ask you for 
settlements. I want to place you right before the com- 
mittee — but that wasn’t mentioned ? 

A. It wasn’t mentioned as a park taking. It wasn’t on 
my list of park takings that I had in my hand. 

Q. But you had a record of it there at the time? 

A. It was in the record book, yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 


OPOPEe 


Cross-examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Mr. Clarke, just one ques- 
tion, concerning the matter Mr. Lundy has just asked you 
about. Where was the settlement of this claim of your 
father’s made? 

A. It was made in the Law Department. 

Q. Did the Park Commissioners have anything to do 
with it? 

A. The Law Department submit the claims for settle- 
ment to the Park Commissioners for their approval. 

Q.° The actual negotiations were carried on between your 
father and the Law Department? 

A. The settlement was made between my father and the 
Law Department. 

Q. Not between your father and the Park Commission ? 

me. No. 
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Re-direct Examination. 


. (By Mr. Lunpy.) When was the original taking, 
Mr. Clarke ? 

A. I think it was in June or July of 1897. I should 
have to look at the records. 

Q. Now, do you remember the circumstances of the tak- 
ing at that time? 

A. We don’t call it a taking. It is a relocation of Long- 
wood avenue. 

Q. Well, it is a taking of certain land by your depart 
ment for whatever purpose, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, but it isn’t a park taking, or park land. It is 
thrown into a street. 

Q. Thrown into the street — I understand, but do you 
remember at that time who advocated the taking or relocat- 
ing, whatever you may describe it as? 

A. Oh, the relocation of the street was made necessary 
by the rebuilding of the new bridge. 

@. Then it was simply an assessment of damages for 
him ? 

OY es! 

@. Do you remember how many feet were taken there ? 

A. 1,518 feet. 

You don’t recall at this time what the assessed valu- 
ation was, do you? 

A. I think it was a dollar a foot. 

Q. Well, do you recall how much in excess of the assessed 
valuation the final price was? 

A. $3,500. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you intend to call Mr. Clarke again 
later ? 

Mr, Lunpy. — Well, at some time later, yes — not to-day. 
There are one or two things that I may want him on, prob- 
ably to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN, — That is all, Mr. Clarke, for the present. 
The next witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Just one more question, Mr. 
Clarke. Whether or not it is your usual custom when claims 
upon that department are referred to the law department, to 
make any suggestions to the law department? 

PON Of sir: 
Q. None at all? 
A. None at all, no, sir, r 
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Q. Well, you furnished the Law Department with facts 
concerning the transfers, of course ? 

is INO. 

(. You mean to say that the J.aw Department proceeds 
to go ahead to settle something without any data or informa- 
tion from your department ? 

A. Well, you asked me if I did. 

Q. I meant your department -— pardon me. 

A. The department did refer the Clarke claim to the 
Law Department. ‘That was done by the Board. 

Q. Do you remember whether your department furnished 
any recommendation to the Law Department? 

A. There was no recommendation. 

Q. Well, did they furnish what might be called a restric- 
tion to the Law Department, saying that it might pay so 
much or so little upon that particular claim ? 

A. No, did not. 

Q. Well, isn’t it the usual custom to suggest some figure 
which strikes the Commission as being the proper figure to 
be paid ? 

eNO. 

@. Then you mean to say that any of the claims referred 
by your department to the Law Department depend entirely 
for settlement on the ideas of the members of the Law- De- 
partment, as far as figures go? 

A. They settle the matter entirely, without conference 
with our Board. Sometimes they have conferences. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Your department makes the 
award, doesn’t it ? . 

A. In case of settlement in court, the Park Commissioners 
authorize the Law Department to consent to judgment for 
a sum, for which the Law Department requests authority. 

Q. But your department stipulates the sum, where it 
doesn’t go to court ? 

A. The Law Department notifies the Park Commissioners 
that it has settled the case subject to the approval of the 
Park Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. The next witness. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES O. HIGGINS. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your name? 

A. James Oliver Higgins. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. 98 Callendar street, Dorchester. 

Q. And whether or not you are connected with some im- 
provement association in Dorchester ? 
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A. lam Secretary of the Lauriat Improvement Associa- 


Q. And how long have you held that office ? 

A. This year. 

Now, during your service as Secretary of the Lauriat | 
Improvement Association, have you come in contact with 
any of the officials of the Park Department? 

A. Yes, I have, too, but not in my official capacity. 

Q. Well; as a citizen have you ? 

A. Yes,I have. 

Q. Well, now, do you know anything about Franklin 
Park? 

A. Ido; yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever approached the Board of Park Com- 
missioners upon the subject of Franklin Park? 

A. Well, I have about one part of Franklin Park — 
namely, that part known as Franklin Field. 

Q. And for what purpose did you approach them? 

A. At that time — well I didn’t approach them. I had 
communication with the Park Commissioners in relation to a 
petition to do away with the sheep nuisance on Franklin Field. 

Q. And what is the sheep nuisance? 

A. The sheep nuisance consists of a large barn, formerly 
occupied by a man by the name of Young, and I believe they 
have, somewhere approximately, about 350 sheep up there — 
and they are taken care of by a shepherd—TI don’t know 
his name; but in the summer time those sheep are allowed to 
stay in a large barnyard, in close proximity to the houses, and 
I believe that you can easily throw a stone from the nearest 
houses over the barnyard. 

Q. Well, you know that is so, do you? 

A. I know that is so; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, don’t use that expression “ believe,” when you 
actually know something about it. Now, did you make any 
complaint, or speak to any of the Commissioners upon this 
complaint ? 

A. I didn’t speak with any of the Commissioners. I 
only communicated with them by this petition. My petition 
was signed by somewhere around 100 people, I should say, 
property-owners. 

Q. Well, was there any hearing granted on that petition? 

A. There was no hearing. It was referred to Superin- 
tendent Pettigrew of the Park Department. 

Q. Did you ever hear anything from that petition? 

Ace rk did. 

Q. And what was that? 
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A. I telephoned from Mr. Elder’s office several times, and 
I was informed that they didn’t know exactly — 

Mr. MattrHews. — Whose office did he telephone from? 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You telephoned from Mr. Elder’s 
office, I think you said ? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. By the way, where are you Plead? 

A. Iattend the Boston University Law School. This is 
my third year. 

Q. Who is the Mr. Elder you refer to? 

A. At that time I was studying with Mr. Samuel J. 
Elder. 

@. And you say you telephoned from Mr. Elder’s office ? 

A. From Mr. Elder’s office, several times. 

Q. Where? 

A. To the Park Commissioner’s office at Pine Bank, and 
they informed me, or somebody informed me over the tele- 
phone, that nothing had yet been done with the petition, and 
then finally I sent a letter, and about a month after I sent 
the letter I got a communication from the Park Commis- 
sioners, saying that they had referred it. to Superintendent 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Pettigrew reported to them that the sheep 
didn’t make any more noise than an ordinary cartwheel. 

(. Than one ordinary cartwheel ? 

A. ‘Than an ordinary cartwheel. 

Mr. MatrHews. — As the witness is stating the contents 
of a letter, it would seem that he ought to furnish the letter. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I didn’t catch that. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You say that came in a letter? 

A. It came in a letter, I think, and I have looked for it 
and couldn’t find it, although I have shown it to several 
people. 

Mr. MaTTHEws. — We can Brehab ly. furnish a letter-press 
“ae oe 

Mr. Lunpy. — All right, if you will do that, brother 
Matthews. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, did you ever come in per- 
sonal contact with Mr. Clarke, at all ? 

A. I couldn’t say whether I did or not. 

Q. Well, do you know who Mr. Clarke is? 

meeet.don t: no, sir. 

Q. Did you understand that Mr. Clarke was secretary of 
the Commission ? 

A. I believe I got that information from the newspa- 
pers. 

Q. But you don’t know that yourself? 

A. I don’t know it. 
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Q. Did you ever meet Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? 

A. I met Mr. Pettigrew on Franklin Field once last 
summer, I believe. 

. And whether or not you know Mz. Pettigrew very 
well ? 
Well, I am not personally acquainted with the man. 
Well, you would know him if you saw him? 

Yes, would know him. 

You could describe him? 

Yes, could describe him. 

And you saw him in Franklin Field when? 

I believe I saw him last fall in Franklin Field. 

And you had some conversation with him ? 

I did; yes, sir. 

About what? 

I had a conversation in relation to the fences which 
he erected on the lands of the abutters on Franklin Field. 

@. Now, just what do you mean by that, Mr. Higgins — 
the fences ? 

A. Well, it seems that Mr. Pettigrew or the Park Com- 
missioners took it into their heads to erect a fence around 
Franklin Field — that is, a fence between the park land and 
the land of the abutters; and it seems that they got the 
fences in in some places two or three feet on the land of the 
abutters, and then they came around to take the fences 
down, and when they came around to take the fence down, 
it was at that time that I spoke to Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Now, just what do you mean to say — that the Park 
Commissioners erected a fence on other people’s land ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether it was by order of the 
Park Commissioners, but park men, working for the Park 
Department, erected a fence on the land belonging to other 
people; yes. 

Q. Well, upon the land of how many other people that 
you can say — one or more? 

A. Well, I can say that they erected the fence on five 
lots, to my own knowledge. 

Q. Anddo you say that they subseien took that 
fence down ? 

A. They did; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what was your idea in complaining to Mr. Pet- 
tigrew on that subject ? 

A. Well, when the men first came in to erect that fence 
they tramped down the people’s gardens, and, for my own 
part — 
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Q. What particular person, Mr. Higgins ? 

A. Well, I can speak for my own sister. She owns land 
there and they tramped down our garden — that is, my sis- 
ter’s garden. 

Q. And where is that located ? 

A. That is located here — runs from Callender street out 
to Franklin Field. 

Q. Well, now to come down to this conversation with 
Mr. Pettigrew, what did you say to him? 

A. Itold Mr. Pettigrew that his men couldn’t come in 
on the land to take down the fence. 

@. And what did Mr. Pettigrew say to you? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew said at that time, “To hell with the 
fence — let them have it.” | 

Q. ‘To hell with the fence — let who have it?” 

A. Let the folks who own the land have it. 

Q. Have the fence? 

Aas Yes. 

Q. Now, do you know pevene about the system of boat- 
letting in the Park system ? 

A. Yes,Ido. I am acquainted with the manner in which 
they let boats at Jamaica Pond. 

. And is Jamaica pond under the jurisdiction of the 
of the Boston Board of Park Commissioners ? 

A. Well, I always thought so. 

~Q. Well, who has charge of the boats there? 

A. I believe they let the boats out, or they let the busi- 
ness out to some man there who lets the boats. 

Q. You don’t know that man’s name? 

A. I don’t; no, sir. 

Q. Now, what are the rates Reed for a boat there? 

A. Well, I paid at one time, I believe two years ago, 
sixty cents for an hour’s pleasure on a boat, although I don’t 
believe that sixty cents is the rate per hour, I believe the 
the rate per hour is forty cents, although I had to pay sixty 
cents for an hour’s boating. The man said at the time that 
I was five or ten minutes over the hour, and I paid sixty 
cents. 

@. Well, you were paying then, as you understood it, at 
the rate of forty cents per hour for boating there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you know anything about the boating privi- 
leges on any of the other ponds adjacent to that? 

A. I know about the manner in which they let boats at 
the Metropolitan Park — Houghton’s pond. 

Q. Houghton’s pond — where is that? 

A. Well, I couldn’t exactly say. 
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Well, what part of Boston is it in? 

It isn’t in Boston. 

Well, how close to Boston ? 

Probably five or six miles from Jamaica pond. 

Well, that is under the jurisdiction of the Metropoli- 
tan Pari Commissioners, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what do you pay there for boats ? 

A. Ten cents an hour. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that is directly under 
the control of the Metropolitan Park Commission ? 

A. It is under the control of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission. 

Q. Now, do you recall any other petition that you sent, 
either as Secretary of the Lauriat Improvement Association, 
or as a Citizen, in regard to anything in the Parks ? 

A. I don’t know as I ever made any complaints, or any- 
thing of the kind, concerning the management of the parks, 
or anything about the parks, outside of the sheep nuisance. 

Q. Have you made any comment or complaint to the 
Commissioners or anybody in authority ? 

A. No, I don’t think I have. 

@. Do you know anything about the discussion over the 
bicycle lamps ? 

Ave L103 yesrsir: 

@. And what was that agitation ? 

A. Well, I believe that — 

Q. Say what you know? 

A. I know that the Park Commissioners passed a rule_ 
that bicycle lanterns should be used in the park system, and 
I know that it was very unpopular. 

Q. Well, do you know that any hearing was requested on 
that subject of the Park Commissioners ? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Well, do you know that any was requested of them? 
I don’t know. 

Do you know that any was ever given? 

I don’t know. 


JPR EPE 
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Cross-examination. 

(By Mr. Martruews.) Mr. Higgins, you say the 
fence was put by mistake on the land of the abutters, in 
some cases ? 

AT aC. 6s,’ sir. 

Q. Do you know that the Street Department furnished 
the line to the Park Commissioners for placing that fence ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 
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Q. You have been testifying here without knowing any- 
thing about it, haven’t you ? 

A. Well, I know that the lines were wrong. As a 
matter of fact, I measured our own land, and I know that 
the fence was put on my sister’s land. 

Q. But you didn’t inquire from whom the Park Com- 

missioners got the line? 
- A. I had a plan of the street, of Callender street, from 
the office of the Street Department, and from that plan I 
measured the land out to the park, and in that manner I 
knew that that fence was put on our land. . 

@. Did you inquire from whom the Commissioners got 
their line ? 

A. I did not. 

@. And nobody told you they procured their lines from 
the Surveyor’s Office at City Hall? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. You were not informed of that fact ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Who was present at this conversation between Mr. 
Pettigrew and you about the fence? 

A. There was some other gentleman there. I don’t 
know his name. 

(. Connected with the Park Department? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. Was it Mr. Shea? 

A. Idon’t know. I don’t believe it was. 

Q. This is Mr. Shea, sitting next to me? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know whether that is the gentleman 
or not. 

(). You are not sure? 

A. Icouldn’t say; no, sir. I don’t believe he is though. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask any question? (No response.) That is all. 
The next witness. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you recall, Mr. Stratton, the 
order issued by your department to have the employees wear 
a uniform ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, how far did that order extend — that is, I mean, 
how many employees were supposed to wear it? 

A. Well, I should say not more than 100, but that would 
be only a guess. 
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Q. Well, you picked out particular employees who were 
to wear the uniform ? 

A. We picked out those who worked on the parkways 
and lawns — really the maintenance force. 

Q. Those who would be apt to be conspicuous to the 
public ? 

Jpg Bose 

Q. Well, when was that order issued ? 

A. Well, I should say the early summer of 1898 —in 
the summer of 1898, I should say, but the records would 
show. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, did 100, or more or less, of 
your employees wear those uniforms ‘ ? 

A. Excuse me — the summer or autumn of 1898. Those 
who drove the watering carts were, in the first place, fur- 
nished uniforms. 

Q. Well, on request or on order? 

A. On our order. 

A. And, to repeat my question, whether or not you know 
that 100, or a trifle more or a trifle less, of the city employees 
of your department did wear those uniforms? 

Yes. 

They did? 

Yes. 

And those uniforms were supplied by the department? 
Yes. 

And were purchased from Leopold Morse & Co.? 

I should say not, but still I would not be sure. 

Well, do you recall any remark or any suggestion 
made i in your order that the uniforms were to be purchased 
at Leopold Morse’s? 

A. Whether our order designated where there were to be 
bought or not, I don’t know, but the instructions of the 
superintendent undoubtedly were to buy them at a particular 
place. 

Q. Well, was it an act of the superintendent or an act of 
the Commission — designating the place where these uniforms 
were to be procured ? 

A. It was the Commission that decided where they should 
be bought. 

Q. The Commission did decide where they should be 
bought ? 

Ae 2 ¥ Os: 

Q. Now, do you recall what was paid for those uniforms, 
per uniform ? 

A. Ishould only have to guess. 

Q. Well, if you will guess ? 
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A. Ishould guess somewhere between three and four dol- 
lars. 

Q. Now, did the Commission advertise bids for the sup- 
plying of uniforms ? 

A. I think not. Shall I go on and tell what I think 
they did do? 

Q. Sure. 

A. We got bids from several of the Boston houses, and 
the uniforms were brought to the Park Department and we 
looked them over. 

Q. Well, how did these different houses know that you 
were going to put the men in uniform? 

A. Wesent to them to ask what they would furnish us 
and what prices they would ask. 

Q. Then, I suppose, as you recall it, Leopold Morse bid 
the lowest ? 

A. Well, if they got the contract that year they probably 
bid the lowest. Our instructions were to get the least con- 
spicuous and most serviceable garments for the money, and 
I presume the lowest bidder got it. 

@. Then you would say at this time that the lowest 
bidder got it? 

A. That would be my recollection, but there may have 
been something in the material or cut or appearance of the 
uniform, it is possible, so that the lowest man did not get it, 
but I should be surprised if the lowest man didn’t get it. 

Q. I presume you don’t recall at this time with whom 
you dealt in the matter of those uniforms — the name of the 
firm ? 

A. My recollection is that Shuman furnished the first. 

Q. The first uniforms ? 

A. Yes; but, of course, Mr. Pettigrew could tell you, and 
possibly our records would show it. 

@. Now, some witness has testified’ here, Mr. Stratton, 
that under a general order issued by the department it was 
stipulated that the men should go to Leopold Morse & Com- 
pany’s. That is the reason why I have asked you particu- 
larly about it. Do you know anything about any such 
order ? 7 

A. Idonot. The men, of course, had to go to the place 
we directed them to go to, but my recollection is that Shuman 
furnished the first ones we had. 

Q. Now, do you recall anything about this bicycle lantern 
ordinance passed by your Board? 

ees. 

Q. Do you recall on whose suggestion the Board passed 
such an ordinance? 
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A. Had a petition, numerously signed by Boston people 
and people using the parks, and we had a hearing; had a 
hearing at Pine Bank. 

Q. Before the ordinance went into effect? 

A. Yes, before we took any vote upon it. 

Q. Do you recall a petition sent to you by representative 
wheelmen, or by citizens generally, requesting a hearing 
upon that matter? 

A. Before this hearing or after — it is quite likely. 

Q. Well, this is new to me, Mr. Stratton — this hearing 
you have mentioned. 

A. Shall I go on and tell the story, as I remember it? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. We had this petition brought to us, as I remember 
the first petition brought, asking us to compel the wheelmen 
to carry lights, and I rather think this got noised abroad, 
and it is quite likely that we had a petition also from the 
wheelmen protesting against it. At all events, we told 
everybody who came to us that nothing should be done until 
a hearing was had, and a hearing was had at Pine Bank, 
which was quite numerously attended, and we had quite a 
large amount of oral and written testimony as to the use of 
lamps in other large cities, and also in opposition, principally 
oral, from the wheelmen, who thought it was -objectionable 
to them and did not aid them and did not prevent accidents. 
After considerable discussion we passed an order obliging 
them to carry lighted lanterns on their wheels, from an hour 
after sunset, I think, until an hour before sunrise. But it 
was suspended during the meet of wheelmen here, because 
we thought that they didn’t have sufficient notice, those 
coming from a distance, that possibly they were not pre- 
pared to use lights, and it was suspended during the con- 
vention held here last summer. 

Q. Subsequently to the hearing you actually held, did 
you not receive a petition for another hearing, on the part of 
the wheelmen ? 

A. Yes, we did, I am quite sure. 

Q. Do you recall whether you gave a hearing on that: 
petition ? 

A. Wedid not. Shall I say why we did not? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. We wrote that it was so near the end of the bicycling 
season that we thought our order had not had a sufficient. 
trial, had not been in force a sufficient length of time to give 
it a fair trial, and that if, at the close of the bicycle season 
or before the beginning of the next season, they should still 
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be of the opinion that our action was unwise, we should 
give them another hearing. And I would also say that that 
has been brought to our attention, and as soon as my col- 
leagues get well we shall have another hearing. 

Q. I would ask, Mr. Stratton, if at the time you passed 
this ordinance it had been called to your attention that the 
matter had been ventilated pretty fully in the legislature ? 

A. The preceding legislature, before we passed the 
order? / 

@. Yes, the two legislatures preceding ? 

A. It was mentioned that the legislature had refused, I 


think, to pass an order compelling lights on bicycles. 


@. Now, do you-recall that, at the hearing you did actu- 
ally hold, any representative wheelmen or any representative 
of wheelmen was there ? 

A. There was quite a large attendance of wheelmen. 
There were some officers of local assemblies — I forget their 
names, lodges or local associations. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does the counsel intend to call Mr. 
Stratton again ? 

Mr. Lunpy.-— Yes, once more, Mr. Chairman. Is Mr. 
Donovan here? (No response.) [ will ask the Clerk if Mr. 
Donovan has been summoned to-day. 

The CLERK. — No, sir; no record of any summons here 
for to-day: 

Mr. Lunpy. — He is actually under summons, is he not? 

The CLERK. — He was summoned earlier in the hearing, yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Kept him here for three or four days. He 
ought to be here now. 

The CLERK. — Michael J. Donovan, 28 School street ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

The CLerRK.— He has been under summons since the 
16th of March. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I will ask for another 
very brief recess to get Mr. Donovan. He has been under 
summons and has received his fees, hasn’t he? 

The CLERK. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is he here in the neighborhood ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, ought to be at 28 School street. (To 
Mr. Stratton.) Mr. Pratt is still sick, is he? 

Mr. StRATTON. — Yes. He told me he hoped to get in 
town Saturday, and wrote yesterday that he expected to be 
in his office to-day, but he has not appeared as yet. I hope, 
when we get a good, warm, sunny day, that he will be here. 
Mr. Prendergast is not very well, and Mr. Pettigrew is still 


- in bed. 
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Mr. Matruews. — Mr. Chairman, I will suggest that, if 
Mr. Lundy is at a loss for material, Mr. Stratton is still 
Heres 

Mr. Lunpy. —I also wish to introduce Mr. Shea, and a 
number of others, but I don’t care to use the testimony at 
this particular moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When will Mr. Pettigrew be here ? 

Mr. Stratton. —I don’t know. I saw him Sunday. 
He was in bed, and it was thought that he was doing well. 
His son and daughter thought he had turned the corner, and 
I think he has. Mr. Shea saw him to-day, and said he 
thought he was better, although he had a bad headache. 
He has had a touch of pneumonia, and I suppose it will be 
nearly a week before he will be out. Isn’t that so, Mr. 
Shea ? 

Mr. SHEA. —I should think so, yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — By the way, while waiting, I will ask Mr. 
Stratton one question. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have heard some questions 
asked, Mr. Stratton, about the settlement of claims by the 
Law Department and your department? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, whether or not you know that it is a city 
ordinance that the Law Department of itself cannot of itself 
settle any claims ? as 

A. I was not aware of that ordinance, but I know that 
all settlements by the Law Department come back to us for 
our approval. 

Q. And you also know, do you not, that there must be 
some suggestion from your department before the Law 
Department makes any settlement? 

A. Well, of course, we give to the Law Department, as 
I presume your clients give to you, all material they have. 

Q. Do in some cases ? 

A. At least, they should. 

Q. Yes, should? 

A. We give them all the material, and it may or may 
not happen that they consult with us frequently, although 
as a rule my recollection is that they don’t bother us until 
they come to some agreement. 

Q. But their award or decision does come back to your 
Commission for approval ? 

A. Yes, always. 
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Q. Then this particular case we have reference to, the 
settlement with Caroline Clarke, came back to you for 


approval ? 
At. -Yes. 
@. And was approved by your Board ? 
PY es. 


Q. (By Alderman Copman.) Mr. Stratton, ea you 
got the petitions, etc., connected with the bicycle lamp 
hearing ? 

A. I presume they are on the files. 

Mr. CLARKE. — I have them. 

The Witness. — Mr. Clarke says he has them here. 

Mr. CLARKE. — The original petitions for the ordinance 
— yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman CopMANn.) And is it a fact that the 
City Government passed a request that you do not make 
that an ordinance ? 

A. I think they asked us to give a rehearing. That is 
my recollection. 

@. And expressed an opinion upon the matter, did they 
not ? It is my idea that they expressed an opinion upon it 
very strong? 

A. It is my recollection that they asked us to give a re- 
hearing. It may be that they expressed an opinion. Our 
opinion was, that this ordinance, which has been adopted in 
almost all the large cities, ought to have a fair trial. That 
was our opinion, and therefore we haven’t done anything 
about.it except to tell gentlemen that if they still wanted a 
hearing, after the season was over, we should give it. I find 
that there is a great difference of opinion, even among wheel- 
men, upon the subject. 

Q. (By the CHarrmMAN.) Do you desire to ask Mr. 
Stratton any more questions, Mr. Alderman ? 

Alderman CopMAN. — I think not, sir. I would like to 
find whether the City Government passed such an order or 
not. I think it did. Of course, that can be looked up. I 
don’t know that it would have any particular weight. 

(By Mr. Lunpy.) In 1898, wasn’t that, Mr. Strat- 


© 


ton ? 
A... The BeAans on the bicycle matter? 

mo -Yes. 

A. No, last year; ; I should say it was passed last summer. 
.. 1899.? 

mer Yes. 

Q. (By Alderman CopmaAn.) I will ask Mr. Stratton 
h 


if he knows who presented the case for the petitioners ? 


oT4 


A. 
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The attorney who appeared was Josiah Dean, for the 


lantern ordinance. 
Q. Thatwas the original petition? 
A. Yes, for the ordinance. It was presented by Josiah 


Dean. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. 
(By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name, Mr. 


James B. Shea. 

And you live where ? 

Perkins street, Jamaica Plain. 

That is in the City of Boston? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, you are in the employ of the Park Department? 
I am, sir. 

And your position is what? 

General foreman. 

How long have you occupied that position ? 

About three years. 

What position did you occupy prior to that time? 
Clerk. 

In the Park Department? 

In the Park Department. 

How long has your service in the Park Department 


cover red altogether ? 


A. 
Q. 


A bout nine years. 
Did you live in the city at the time you went to work 


for the Park Department? 


POPOPOPOPO> 


Yes, sir. 

And you have all the time since lived here ? 

Oh, I have been away temporarily. 

I mean your permanent residence has been here? 
Permanent residence in the city. 

Do you own any property in Boston? 

No, sir. 

Do you own some in Brookline? 

No, sir. 

Any of your relatives own any in Brookline? 
Well, yes; I suppose I consider Mrs. Shea a relative. 


She own some property there. 


Q. 


Don’t you, as a matter of fact, “Rene the greater part 


of the year in Brookline? 


Ve 


Q. 
A. 


Quite a good part of the year. 
Actually living there? 
Temporarily. 
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Now, do you occupy a whole house in Jamaica Plain? 

I do not. 

Board there or keep house ? 

I board there with my mother. 

Haven’t you for a large part of three years kept house 
rookline ? 

I have. 

For how many months in the year? 

Well; pretty nearly twelve months in the year. 

In Brookline ? 

In Brookhne. 

Now, Mr. Shea, actually speaking, you are a resident 
of Brookline — I don’t mean legally, but practically you are 
a resident of Brookline? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have been ever since your marriage? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that was how long ago? 

A. About five years ago. 

(Mr. Shea’s testimony was temporarily suspended at this 
point. ) 


in 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL J. DONOVAN. 

(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Donovan. 

Michael J. Donovan. 

And you live where ? 

Columbus avenue, 351. 

What is your business ? 

Builder. 

Have you ever done any building for the Park 
artment ? 

I have. 


A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 
epa 
A. 
Q. When? 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 


Pe 


De 


I think it was in 1892 or 1898. 
What did you build at that time? 
A shelter in Charlestown, Bunker Hill Park. 
And did that contract amount to anything? 
$25,000. 
$25,000 ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, have you since that time submitted any bids for 
building in the Park Department? 
A. I have. 
Q. And in what year? 
A. In 1898, I believe. 
Q. Now, can you state—TI haven’t the papers here — 
what the job was that you did at that time? 
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A. It was a stable in Franklin Park. 
Q. And do you recall the amount of the contract — the 
amount of money involved ? 


A. I think it was something less than $5,000. 

Q. And whether or not at that time you did submit a 
bid ? 

A. You have it there, Mr. Lundy, I think. 

Q. Iam asking you now. You did submit a bid? 

A.- I did; yes, sir. 

oy 2nd. have you any means of knowing how many 


other builders or contractors submitted bids at that time? 

A. I think twelve or fifteen. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing, or did you know, 
that yours was the lowest bid? 

A. Mine was the lowest that complied with the terms of 
the proposal. There were two bids under me that were 
rejected. One had not a certified check, and the other did 
not include the plumbing. 


What was the name of the firm? 

It was D. J. Donovan’s Sons then. I was the only 
member of the firm. My brother had gone out West — to 
the western part of the State. 

Q. What was the result of that bid? Was the contract 
awarded to you? 

A. No;I was asked by the Commission — then the Com- 
mission only comprised Mr. Pratt and Mr. Stratton, I believe, 
—JI was asked to wait until after the other bidders had gone 
that afternoon. 

(. You were asked to wait until after the other bidders 
had gone? 

A. Yes; and they asked me as to what work I had done 
and what my capabilities were as regards building. I told 
them— told them I had done this job previously for the 
Park Department, amounting to five times the amount of the 


Q. You know that positively ? 

A. I know that; I was present when they were opened. 
Q. You know positively that yours was the lowest bid? 
A. The lowest proper bid. 

@. And with your bid you enclosed a certified check ? 
A’ Yes; sir. 

Q. And how much was that for? 

A. $300, I believe. 

Q. Now, were you at that time willing to furnish a bond? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were a member of the firm, were you not? 
A. I was. 

0): 

A. 
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job in question; and then I was requested, I think by Mr. 
Pratt — I am not certain, —to step outside for a while, and 
he came out finally and told me that if I would get some 
references and bring them to Mr. Stratton the following day, 
everything would be all right. I brought them in the next 
day. 

(. What did you bring in the way of references the next 
day? 

Ne Oh, from architects and people I had built for. 

Q. Recall any of them at this time? 

A. Well, Mr. Tobey, I think, was one, Architect Tobey. 
Then I took a representative of the United States Govern- 
ment, for whom I did work — that was the Custodian of the 
Post Office. I might say here that I have done consider- 
able work, also, for private parties, and I referred to a man 
named Samuel Soule, of Burlington, Town Clerk there? 

@. And what was this proposition of Mr. Stratton’s, the 
next day? What did he tell you then ? 

A. He was busy then, and asked me to call the next day 
at half-past ten. 

@. Did you call the next day? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did he tell you then? 

A. He told me that the man under me on the first bid — 
I think his name was Dodge, a mason — who did not include 
the plumbing, had objected to the bid being awarded to me 
and had asked for a hearing, and I told Mr. Stratton at the 
time thatif he were to give Mr. Dodge a hearing I should 
ask for a hearing, for myself, or desire to be present at the 
hearing, to protect my interests. He told me that I need 
have no fear, that the job wouldn’t be taken away from me 
without being given a proper hearing. 

Q. Now, was the job taken away from you? 

A. Well, I went back to my office and wrote a letter to 
Mr. Stratton, in which I told him that, inasmuch as I was the 
lowest bidder under the terms of the proposals that were sub- 
mitted on the day they closed, and [ had fulfilled all the 
terms, —that if, imasmuch as I had included everything 
called for in the specifications, and also furnished a certified 
check — I asked to be awarded the contract, and I had my 
bonds, would furnish satisfactory bonds to him, and I wished 
to take advantage of the market at that time, as the prices 
of material were rising; and by the return mail I got the 
check back. 

Q. Got what check back? 

A. My certified check, with a notice that the bids were 
going to be readvertised. 
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Q. Now, did you submit a bid on the next bidding ? 

Ay gO. 

Q. Did you submit any communication to the Park Com- 
missioners on the next bidding ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Submit the same bid ? 

A. The re-advertised bid eliminated the plumbing, and 
the plumbing on this job, I may say, consisted only of some 
rough piping, a matter I could have had done for $100. 

Q. Then the additions to the bid would amount to about 
$100 ? 

A. The deduction. 

@. The deduction from the bid? 

ie a8. 

Q. Certainly not more than $200? Well, do you know 
to whom the contract was awarded eventually ? 

A. Idon’t know, but I telegraphed to the Park Depart- 
ment the day the bids were opened the second time, and I 
asked for some of the bids, and I found that the lowest man 
—the highest the first time — had dropped $1,975, and the 
amount eliminated was only $100; that another man had 
dropped #500. The other man, Dodge, whom I believe did 
did not include plumbing the first time, also dropped. In 
fact, the second bid was nothing more than an option. 

Q. Asa fact, then, the man who eventually got the bid 
at that time dropped SI, Ohes 

Pet GAey gave it to the man who was the lowest bid- 
der; I didn’t inquire. I wrote another letter to Mr. Strat- 
ton. I told him the facts—that one man had dropped 
$1,975, another $500, for no apparent reason, the amount of 
| difference being a small one, and I told him I still had my 
bonds ready, and asked to be awarded the contract, inasmuch 
as I was entitled to it, and Mr. Stratton didn’t answer the 
letter. 

Did you employ counsel in this matter? 

I did. 

Who was that ? 

Mr. Slattery — Charles H. Slattery. 

Where is his office? 

28 State street. 

Do you know whether he brought suit ? 

He did not. 

Did he have any discussion with the Park Commis- 


OPOPOPOFrEO 


sion ? 
We saw Mayor Quincy. 
What was the upshot of that interview with Mayor 
Quincy ‘ ? 
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A. Well, I understand from Mr. Slattery that that clause 
by which the Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids does away with any legal right a man might have ; but we 
tried to impress on Mr. Quincy’s mind that I had a very strong 
moral right to that contract, and Mayor Quincy thought so 
also and said that if we would write a sort of digest of the 
whole affair, in as concise a form as possible, and send it to 
him, so that he could have it to refer to, he would send to 
Mr. Stratton and find out about the matter; and we got a 
letter back from Mr. Quincy saying, “Enclosed please find 
answer from the Park Commission.” If I remember — I 
haven't the letter, probably Mr. Slattery has it—-the nature 
of it was that I had been given as much hearing as anybody, 
and, inasmuch as Mr. Quincy had asked some time previous 
that all plumbing should be let as a separate contract, asking 
the heads of the different departments to take action of that 
kind, they thought they would have to readvertise. 

Q. Well, did you figure on certain specifications ? 

A. I did. 

@. And whether or not you had certain correspondence 
with the Park Commissioners or their representative? 

A. I have just testified to writing some letters. 

Q. Well, Mr. Donovan, the only reason you understood 
for the rejecting of those bids was that the plumbing matter 
was to be included ? 

A. No, the reason I understood why they readvertised 
and I was rejected was because the plumbing should be a 
separate contract. 

Q. That is a copy of the letter submitted by you to the 
Park Commissioners (handing letter to witness) ? 

A. (Hxamining letter.) Yes. That is the letter I wrote 
on the day I first saw Mr. Stratton in his office. That is a 
copy of it, rather. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I will put that in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAtrrHews. — What is that? 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is the letter he refers to, you know, 
in which he says the prices of material are going up. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — From whom to whom? 

Mr. Lunpy.— From Mr. Donovan to the Park Commis- 
sioners. 

(The letter referred to will be found, as Exhibit 18, at the 
close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) And is that the letter (handing 
another letter to witness) sent to you by the Park Commis- 
sioners in response to that letter? 

A. (Examining letter.) Yes, 
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Mr. Lunpy. —I will also put this in as an exhibit. (See 
Exhibit 14, at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) (Handing another letter to wit- 
ness.) Now, is that the letter, or copy of the letter, submitted 
by you to the Board of Park Commissioners, upon the sub- 
ject of the second bidding? 

A. (Examining letter.) Yes. 

(See Exhibit 15, at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (Handing another paper to witness.) Is that a copy 
of the proposal for the building ? 

A. (Examining.) That is the one in connection with the 
second bid. I didn’t bid the second time. 

Mr. Lunpy. — There is the proposal on the second bid. 

(See Exhibit 16, at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, whether or not you had 
certain correspondence with Mr. Putnam, at the time 
assistant engineer of the Park Department? 

A. I had no correspondence with him. I think I re- 
ceived some communication from him. I don’t remember 
just what it was. 

(. That was before or after the bid you submitted ? 

A. Iam not sure. 

Q. Whether or not you received that letter (handing 
letter to witness) ? 

A. (Examining letter.) I am not sure. 

Q. Whether or not you received that letter? (Referring 
to another letter.) 

A. Yes, I believe I did. 

(See Exhibit 17 at the close of the day’s hearing. ) 

Q. And that one (referring to another) ? 

A. Yes, I remember that. 

(See Exhibit 18 at the close of day’s hearing.) 

Q@. Now, are these that I hand you instructions for the 
building of that particular structure ? 

A. You mean which ones ? 

Q. These that I hand you here now? (Handing paper to 
witness. ) 

A. The first or the second one? 

Q. Well, for the matter you bid on? 

A. Well, these, together with the plans. 

Q. Together with the plans? 

Be CwY BS, 

Mr. Lunpy. -— Well, I offer this, Mr. Chairman. 

(See Exhibit 19 at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Mr. Donovan, was that bid 
where you say one of the parties dropped $1,975 after your 
first bid ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. He had lowered, then, your bid? 

A. Yes, I think some four hundred or five hundred dol- 
rs 

Q 

A 


The bid you first submitted ? 
Yes, but everybody had to bid again. 


Cross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) You say, Mr. Donovan, that 
the reason the Park Commissioners rejected your bid the 
first time was that they had by mistake included plumbing in 
their specifications ? 

A. Yes, but I think if I had been personally known to 
Mr. Stratton or Mr. Pratt at the time they opened the bids, 
they would not have questioned it whatever. | 

Q. What? 

A. IfI had personally been acquainted with the Commis- 
sioners, I think, on the day of the opening of the bids, I 
think there would have been no question that I would have 
been awarded the contract then. 

@. That is a matter of opinion on your part, isn’t it? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the reason assigned by the Park 
Department was that they had made a mistake in drawing 
the specifications ? 

A. That is, I believe, the substance of the letter they 
wrote to Mayor Quincy, of which I was sent a copy. 

Q. And that mistake was including the plumbing in the 
. specifications for building? 

A. That was the mistake, inasmuch as, they say, Mayor 
Quincy had notified all the heads of departments to make 
plumbing a separate contract. 

Q. Do you remember any circular order issued by the 
Mayor in regard to not including plumbing in building jobs? 
Do I remember it? 

Yes. 

I do not. 

Never saw any such order? 

Not personally, I didn’t. I knew there was an order. 
You knew there was some such order? 

I did. 

And you understood that the Park Commissioners 
having unintentionally violated that order and included 
plumbing in their specifications, in this instance felt obliged 
to reject the bids ? 

A. They didn’t include all the plumbing. 


OPOPOrer 
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Q. Well, some plumbing? 

Ae acy eS: 

Q. And you understood that the reason for the rejection 
by the Park Commissioners of the bid, as stated to you at 
least, was that they had made a mistake and violated the 
Mayor’s order? 

ALS YOS: | 

Mr. MatrHEews. — If there is no objection, Mr. Lundy, I 
would like to put that circular order in at this time. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly. 

Mr. MatrHews. — It is circular 19, dated May 4, 1897, 
and I now offer it as an exhibit. 

(See Exhibit 20, at close of day’s hearing.) 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What are your particular duties, 
Mr. Shea? 

A. Ihave charge of all the work in the Park Depart- 
ment, under the jurisdiction of Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Well, then, your position is just what the title im- 
plies — general foreman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, how much ground do you cover during the 
course of a day? 

A. Well, I want to say, in qualifying that, that Mr. Petti- 
grew, as a general rule, looks after work at the Fens and in 
the smaller parks, to which it is impossible for me to go dur- 
ing the day—-such as Marine Park, the parks at Charles- 
town, and one or two others. Although many orders are 
given by me over the telephone, it is impossible for me to get 
around to those places every day, or sometimes for quite a 
long time. 

Q. Well, what are your particular duties? Do you ex- 
ercise supervision over the different foremen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what parts of the city do youjattend to most fre- 
quently ? 

A. Most frequently, Franklin Park and the parks in Ja- 
maica Plain, West Roxbury, Brighton and Dorchester. 

(The hearing was suspended at this point for a few min- 
utes, and then continued.) 

Q. Mr. Shea, you have testified-—to come back for a 
moment to the matter of residence — that, for the greater 
part of the year you keep house in Brookline ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you vote in Boston ? 
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@. And, of course, live in Boston about the first of 
May? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That is, with your mother. Now, to come back to 
your duties of supervision, — you look after the foremen, you 
said? 

Pee es, Sir. 

Q. How much do you have to do with the foremen — 
say, for instance, in Franklin Park? Just what do you 
direct them to do? 

A. Direct them in relation to their work, lay out the work 
for them, tell them what is to be done, what is expected of 
them, give them their men, furnish them with teams and tools, 
see that everything is taken care of. 

@. Now, in assigning the workmen to these different 
foremen, where do you get workmen ? 

A. They are on our park rolls — get them from the civil 
service. 

@. But they are regularly on the rolls, and you assign 
them to the different foremen? 

aah Gare 

@. Now, is there any favoritism shown at all in the 
picking of men for the different positions ? 

A. What do you mean by favoritism ? 

@. I mean, are there any locations that are perhaps more 
desirable for a man to work in than others? 

A. ‘There are locations more desirable for men to work 
in than others. 

(. Well, can you recall any cases in which you have 
shown any desire, or have actually sent men to places more 
desirable than others, because they have solicited you to 
do it ? 

A. Not because they have solicited me to do it. 

@. Well, have you acer sent them to those desirable 
places? 

A. I have at times. 

@. Well, do you recall the particular men you have sent 
out in that way? 

A. Not just now. 

Q. Well, do you recall, Mr. Shea, the reason why they 
were singled out for those positions ? 

A. I can. If a foreman at South Boston, or at any 
other park —I mean by mentioning South Boston, to give a 
point in the city — 

@. Yes, I understand. 
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A. — wants an increase in his labor force, I assign to 
him some men who live in the section, if it is possible to 
find them; if not, men who live near to there. That saves 
them car-fare. 

Q. Now, do you recall any other consideration that enters 
into it? 

A. None that I can think of offhand. 

Q. Now, at the present time, of the men who are left on 
the active list in the Park Department — I mean, since the 
suspension — what sections have been favored particularly ? 

A. I don’t think that any have been favored particularly. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you say that most of the men at 
present on the list of park employees come from J amaicaP lain % ? 

A. No,sir; I would not say so. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that a large majority of them do? 

A. It is not. 

@. How many men have you there now — I mean the 
laborers, you know, Mr. Shea ? 

A. In the department ? 

Q. Yes, at present at work ? 

A. About 180. 

Q. Can you tell what proportion of them come from 
Jamaica Plain ? 

I think over thirty of them—HI am saying this off- 


Yes, I understand. 
A. Between 30 and 40, I should say. 
Q. Come from Jamaica Plain ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Can you recall how many come from South Boston ? 
A. I should say there were about ten. 
Q. And East Boston ? 
- A. Nota great many, for the reason that we have very 
few laborers from East Boston. 

Q. Very few anyway, to start with? Now, how many 
foremen have you left in the Park Department ? 

A. If you will give me time to figure —I think there 
are six foremen — maybe seven. 

@. How many foremen have you suspended ? 

A. Suspended three. 

Q. Then, at the time when the suspension came you had 
only nine foremen ? 

A. Yes; I may have made a mistake in the number of 
foremen. 

Q. Well, approximately, that is all I ask you. Now, how 
many men were working at the time the suspension took place? 

A. If I remember right, about 350. 
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@. These different foremen are assigned to what districts 
now? | | 

A. The foremen that are at work at present? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There is a foreman at South Boston, one at Charles- 
bank Gymnasium, one at Back Bay Fens, and there are four 
in and about Franklin Park and the neighboring parks. 

(. How many men'do you, Mr. Shea, have in all about 
Franklin Park, as foreman ? 

_ A. That depends much on the amount of work which is 
going on there. 

Q. Well, you haven’t got a great deal of work going on 
there now, have you? 

A. Well, got a good deal —enough to keep about two- 
thirds of our entire force there. 

Q. You keep about two-thirds of your entire force at 
Franklin Park ? 


A. Just now. ; 

Q. Two-thirds of the 130 men? 

A. Just now. 

Q. What does the Porentan do at Pine Bank? 

A. Care of two buildings and care of the grounds there 
now. 

Q. Well, aren’t there people there for that purpose, be- 


sides the foreman ? 

A. No; only laborers and people under him. 

(J. Now who are the people assigned for that work — 
care of the grounds and houses there? 

A. One assistant janitor, I believe he is called. 

Q. An assistant janitor? 

A. Yes. 

@. Then, all the work for the foreman at Pine Bank is 
looking after the care of the buildings and grounds ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. -That is all, now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have a foreman at Marine Park’ ? 

A. I have. 

Q. What does he do? 

A. Has care of the buildings there and grounds, and in. 


addition to that he has a little construction work going on 
there, putting in a pipe drain there, from the small ponds 
into the sea. 

@. What is his name? 

A. Foreman Weidener. 

Q. He is the man who has been there continuously, is he? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How many men has foreman Weidener under him 
now? 

A. I think he has about five, may be six — five or six. 

Q. How many men has the foreman at the Charlesbank 
under him ? 

A. About the same number — that is, in addition to the 
assistant janitor, he has about five. laborers. 

@. Well, he wouldn’t properly come under the foreman, 
would he — the assistant janitor ? 

A. No— yes, he does. Everybody there comes under 
the foreman, with the exception of the athletic instructor, in ~ 
the season. 

Q. Where did you say other foremen are employed at the 
present time? 

A. At Back Bay Fens. 

Q. How many men has that foreman at Back Bay Fens 
under him ? 

A. I think that he has about fifteen—from fifteen to 
twenty laborers. He has a barn boss, a night watchman and 
two gardeners — may be a couple of boys. 

Q. Well, those men you have to have there anyway. 
They have nothing to do with the laboring set at all? The 
barn boss, the gardener and the boys are not really laborers ? 

A. They are under charge of the foreman. 

Q. Doing construction work at the Back Bay Fens ? 

A. Very little construction work, other than giving the 
grounds a cleaning for spring, and care of the roads. 

(. Who is foreman there, Mr. Shea? 

A. Foreman Martin. 

Q. I neglected to ask you who the foreman was at. 
Charlesbank ? 

A. Foreman Murphy, —and, pardon me, I didn’t give 
you the foreman at East Boston. We have one there. 

@. And who is he? 

A. Foreman Tuttle. 

Q. Now, how many men has Mr. Tuttle got under him? 

A. I think he’has six or seven laborers. 

Q. And you have four foremen at the park, and you say 
about two-thirds of the force? 

A. About two-thirds. 

Q. About two-thirds of the force working there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, at what other place have you foremen? 

A. None other. 

Q. At the present time you have considerable more 
bosses than you have men ? 

A. In what way, sir? 


. ‘oa 
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@. Well, you have one foreman to five men in one place. 

A. We would have to have a foreman there if we didn’t 
have any men. 

Q. Well, I can appreciate that, from the present syetem, 
but do you ‘consider that it is necessary to have him, whether 
you have men enough or not? 

I think so. 

Who are the foremen at the present time ? 

The foremen that are employed ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, other than the names which I gave you? 

I mean in Franklin Park? 

Foreman Watson — 

That is, Hugh Watson ? 

Yes, sir; and Foreman Edgeworth, and Kelly, and 
Mr. ey Brien, who testified to-day. 

Q. What i is Kelly’s first name ? 

A. John. 

@. All these men have been in the department for some 
time, have they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you do any part of the hiring, or recommending 
for hire, of any of these men ? 

A. Not of those foremen. 

Q. Of those seven men? 

A. None of those. 

@. Now, how did you discriminate in the retaining of 
foremen when the suspension came — or did you have any- 
thing to do with that? 

A. Well, Idid in a way; yes. 

Q. Well, of course, you had to discriminate to a certain 
extent ? 

mae) 8, sir. 

Q. By the way, to make it easy, who were the foremen 


Tperererer 


- suspended ? 


A. Foreman MacCallum, foreman Coulter, and foreman 
Jeffery. 

Q. Now, Mr. Jeffery has been in the department some 
time, hasn’t he ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Pretty efficient man, isn’t he? 

A. I wouldn’t say so. 

Q. How long had he been there to your knowledge ? 

A. To my knowledge he had been there nine years. 
Previous to that — 

Q. I meant to your own knowledge. 
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A. Nine years; he had been there quite a long time 
before that. 

Q. You say you wouldn’t consider him a particularly 
competent man? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, you wouldn’t compare him for general effici- 

ency with Mr. Edgeworth ? 
| No, sir. 

And you are pretty familiar with Mr. Bageworth? ? 
Yes, sir. 

That is, I mean, with his work? 

Yes, sir. 

And you are pretty familiar with Mr. Martin? 
Not so much so. 

I mean with his work. 

Not so much as Mr. Edgeworth. 

And how about Mr. Murphy ? 

Not so familiar with him, either. 

You know about Mr. Weidener ? 

I am not so familiar with his work. 

Then, you would say that Mr. Jeffery didn’t rank 
any of these men, would you? 

a Not in the work which they were doing at that time. 

Q. I know, but for general work in the department ? 

A. I won't say that he was not as good as some of them. 
Q. Well, do you recall whether, at the time that the 
suspensions took place, you considered that matter at all? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Then it must have been your reason that the other 
men were at least as good, if not better, than Mr. Jeffrey 
was ? 

A. Well, these men were kept —the men you mention 
were kept for particular reasons. 

Q. Now, will you assign one of those particular reasons 
for keeping Mr. Edgeworth, for instance ? 

A. He is one of the most efficient foremen in the depart- 
ment. 

@. Did you ever see him measure a load of loam ? 

A. Ihave; yes. | 

Q. And he does it to your satisfaction ? 

A. I don’t consider — 

Q. Well, that is asimple question. Perhaps that doesn’t 
come into a foreman’s duties, but just answer that question? 

ALY GS, Sit 

Q. He does measure to your satisfaction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And there is some mathematical ability necessary in 
discharging the duty of foreman, is there not? 

A. Some little; yes, sir. 

Q. And you have had some opportunity of -watching Mr. 
Edgeworth as he worked along those lines — measuring, 
etc., — have you? 

. Ina way; yes. 

Q. And at all times he has satisfied you that he was up 

to the mark in that respect? 

Yes, sir. 

And Mr. Martin, I presume, does the same? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was Mr. Coulter ? 

Sub-foreman. 

Where is he now? Do you know? 

Working in the department. 

He is now working? 

‘Yes, sir. 

I understood you to say that he is under suspension ? 
He is not acting as foreman. 

What is he doing now? 

He was taken from the department as a laborer, and 
he is now — 

Once more a laborer ? 

Yes, sir; doing laboring work. 

How long was he foreman? 

For about two years, if I remember — yes, about two 
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What does he get? 

$3.25 a day — that is, as sub-foreman, 

What does a laborer get ? 

$2.00 a day. 

And Mr. Coulter consented to remain for $2.00 a 


[oF 
i) 
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akan 


He is getting $2.25 a day now. 

In what capacity does he get $2.25 a day? 

He is doing work, cleaning up about the parks, and 
some other work, and is really doing laboring work. 

Q. I understand; but what do you call the position of a 
laborer who draws twenty-five cents more per day than other 
laborers ? 

A. We call them skilled laborers, or class them together 
with their special occupation. 

@. As a matter of fact, you simply class them as favored 
laborers, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How many skilled laborers have you in the depart- 
ment earning $2.25 a day? 

A. Well, we have one—we have very few classed as 
such. We have taken at various times laborers who have 
worked in special lines and increased their wages. We had 
a laborer who worked for years with the foreman of car- 
penters, and after a great many years’ experience he was just 
as good to us as a regular carpenter, and we paid him twenty- 
five cents a day more; and in a few other lines we have in- 
creased wages of men in that same way. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there was any offer 
made to Mr. Coulter or Mr. Jeffery to go to work as 
laborers ? 

A. No, sir. % 

@. Was there any opening afforded them at all? » 

A. If they wanted to go in and do laboring work. 

@. Yes; but there was no offer upon the part of the 
representatives of the department? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You have seen a great deal of Mr. Weidener in the 
last three years, haven’t you? 

A. Well, what do you mean by a great deal— every 
day ? 

@. Perhaps not every day, but — 

A. Oh, I have been to see Mr. Weidener, perhaps, some- 
times once a month; at other times not so often as that — 
rarely oftener than once a month. 

@. <A man, so far as you know, of sober habits ? 

A. Yes, sir; I say that from previous experience — not 
from what I know of his position now. He was in the 
department at Franklin Park for a great many years, and 
there I had an opportunity of observing him almost every 
day. 

Q. And Mr. Edgeworth — how old a man is he? 

A. I should say about 88 — 86 or 88. 

Q. Just how much leeway do you have in the arrange- 
ments for construction in the department? 

A. What do you mean by leeway ? 

Q. Well, just how far does Mr. Pettigrew’s jurisdiction 
go as to details? 

A. I lay out the work generally in accordance with his 
ideas — not always from consultation with him, but knowing 
what his ideas are; and then we view it every day, as a rule, 
and talk over the details. 

Q. Does Mr. Pettigrew ever reduce his ideas to figures 
or plans on any particular subject? 

A. Now and then. 
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Q. What do you mean by now and then? How often? 

A. I mean to say that if there is a piece of work, such as 
grading, to be done, a walk is shown at one place, and a 
road at another, and then a loam space —he may in a gen- 
eral way outline it in a rough plan so as to give an idea of 
what he wants. It is more to explain his conversation with 
me than anything to be followed. 

@. You are by this time pretty familiar with Mr. Petti- 
grew’s ideas generally ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are quite capable of going out and carrying 
out any plan of his? 

A. I think so. 

@. Do you know this Mr. McShane, the contractor ? 

A. I know who he is. 

Q. You know the investigation in regard to some change 
of accounts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How did that occur, Mr. Shea? 

A. The investigation ? 

Q. Well, you made a certain little investigation your- 
self, didn’t you? 

AS, eT did. 

Q. How long had you known him at the time you made 
this investigation ? 
Well, I know who he is — I don’t know him. 
You have seen him ? 
I have seen him. 
You had talked with him about the loam, Een you? 
No, sir. 
Never? 
Never. 
Wasn’t it a part of your duty to talk to him about it? 
No, sir. 
Had you ever seen his wife? 
No, sir. 
What started you to make this little investigation of 
yours about Mr. McShane? 

A. Because I thought there was something wrong in the 
accounts which were presented for filling at Neponset. 

Q. Just what appeared to you to be wrong in those 
accounts ? 

A. I looked over the receipts which had been turned in 
by Mr. Steinebrey for the amount of loam received — 

Q. He was at that time foreman? 

A. Not a foreman. 

Q. Well, receiving the loam? 
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A. He had charge of the work, and received the loam. 
He gave me some time after he came there, an account of the 
number of loads received — I ought to say that the work had 
been going on before he went there. 

Q:- Yes? 

A. And he was instructed, as all foremen are, to send in 
a separate account of the number of loads received. I looked 
those over, and also the checks. I found there were more 
checks on certain days taken into the department than there 
were loads accounted for by him. 

@. And doyou recallin whose handwriting those surplus 
checks were? 

A. I— 

Q. Or did you learn? 

A. No, I didn't. 

Q. What made you call Kelly to you? 

A. I went over to the ground, over to Neponset, and 
talked with Steinebrey and Kelly, and with the laborers there, 
and I found out that Kelly had been going off at noon with 
McShane. 

Q. Going where? 

A. Going away with him — evidently to his house, but I 
didn’t know that then. 

Q. Yes? - 

A. And then, after talking with the laborers, and with 

Mr. Steinebrey, I concluded that Kelly would know more 
about this than anybody else, and I sent for him to come to 
the office the next day. 

@. Do you remember what you asked him when you 
first got him in? 

A. Yes, —well, in a general way. 

(J. I mean in substance ? 

A. I said to him, “Kelly, I think there is something 
wrong at Neponset Playground in the receipts for filling, and 
I think you can tell me about it.” He said, “In what | 
way?’ I said, “We have more checks than we should 
have.” I said to him, “ Perhaps you can help me in some 
way to find out where these checks come from.” I had all 
the checks which had been sent in to the office. 

Q. If I may break in, how much in excess were the 
checks? About. how many, averaged by day, or in the 
bulk ? 

A. I think there was something like seven or eight 
books in excess. 

Q. That would be seven or eight hundred checks? 

Ae Ye8. 

Q. Yes? 
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A. And Kelly said that he knew nothing about it. Then 
I talked with him quite a while, and finally he said to me: 
«Mr. Shea, I take that back. I think I know something 
about it. I think I know who wrote those checks.” I said, 


“¢ Well, you will have to tell me.” I asked him who wrote 
them, and he said first that it was Mr. McShane’s wife. 
Oo oy es? 


A. And then he afterwards told me that her brother 
assisted her in writing them. 

@. Did he give you the brother’s name ? 

A. He may have; but not so that I can remember it. 

@. You didn’t think it important enough to take the 
brother’s name at the time. 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Go ahead. What else was said ? 

A. Iasked him if he could identify her handwriting, and 
he said he could. I asked him if he had anything by which 
he could identify the handwriting, and he said no. I asked 


-him how they got the check books, and he said they were 


stolen from the foreman’s shanty, located at Neponset. After- 
wards, after some little conversation —I had him with me 
for about two hours — I said to him: “I don’t think they 
wrote them. I[ think they were written by somebody whom 
you know better.” 

Q. That is, you mean that neither Mr.. or Mrs. McShane 
wrote them ? 

A. Yes, sir; neither Mrs. McShane or her brother. 

@. Who did you suppose wrote them ? 

A. I had no idea. 

Q. The McShanes presented them, didn’t they ? 

A.) No. 

Q. Weren’t they the only persons who could derive any 
profit from presenting them ? 
I suppose so. 
It wouldn’t be possible for Kelly to get any profit? 
I don’t know that. 
I mean directly ? 
He couldn’t cash them himself; no. 
The only person in the world who could cash them 
was McShane ‘ ? 

ioe Y es, sir. 

Q. What made you think that anybody else wrote those 
cheeks, outside of the McShane family ? 

A. Well, I cannot say that I have any good reason for 
thinking so. 

Q. Go ahead — you were saying that you told him that 
you thought somebody else wrote them. 
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A. He finally said to me that he could prove that they 
were written by these parties whom he claimed wrote them. 
Q. That is Mrs. McShane’s brother and Mrs. McShane ? 
A. Yes. SolIasked him, more than that, how it would 
be possible that he didn’t know anything about it — how it 
would be possible for them to return them to the department 
without it being known to him, and he said that McShane 
came into the shanty very often—-I mean by returning 
them, returning the stubs. He said that McShane came to 
the shanty, and slipped the stubs in with the stubs of other 
books which were in at the time. Finally he said that he 
could prove that they were written by them, and I said: “In 
what way?” He said if I could give him some books he 
could take them over and have them written and returned in 
the same way as those at that time in the possession of the 
Park Department. I marked a book and gave it to him. 
Before calling Kelly over, I directed the man in charge not 
to allow Kelly to measure any filling, and in sending him 
away I gave Kelly a note to the man in charge telling him 
that he was to allow him to remain there and at work, but 
he was not to measure any loads and not to sign any checks. 
Well, now, did that marked book come back to you? 
No, sir. 
Never came back ? 
No, sir. 
Did you inquire any further into the matter ? 
Yes: 
From Kelly? 
I never saw Kelly after that until the investigation 
Never saw him again? 
No, sir. 
Ever make any effort to find him? 
No, not directly. The only effort I made was to go 
to Neponset and see if he had been there. | 
@. Did you send for Mr. McShane? 
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ALONG. 
@. Did you send for Mrs. MeShane? 
Xe TaN IO: 


Q. Well, you had the palpable evidence in your possession 
that somebody had been trying to defraud the city ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you thought that of sufficient importance to in- 
vestigate it to a certain extent? 

A HOMIES, Sir: 

Q. And then, Mr. Shea, for what reason did you oe 
the investigation there ? 

A. I didn’t drop it. 
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But you didn’t call in the McShanes ? 

No. 

Whom did you consult upon it, then? 

Mr. Pettigrew. 

And did you make a statement to Mr. Pettigrew such 

s you have made here, in substance ? 

ok I did. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He looked over the checks with me, and then we had 
them examined in detail by the clerks, who gave the day in 
which the checks were received and the day in which the 
filling was supposed to have come in, and Mr. Pettigrew 
took those papers and presented them to the Park Com- 
mission. 

Q. Do you know of any effort being made to prosecute 
McShane ? 

A. I don't. 

Q. Never heard anything about it afterwards ? 

Pes. 

@. What did you hear about it after that? 

A. Well, I saw a bill which McShane sent to the Park 
Department, with some checks —no, I can’t say that I saw 


tOPere 


the checks. I saw a bill which he sent to the department. 


Q. Which you understood had checks accompanying it ? 

A. Well, they had the checks in reserve. 

Q. Isee; and do you know what disposition was made 
of that bill? 

A. The bill was settled between Mr. Moran, counsel for 
McShane,.and the Park Department. 

@. Well, do you’know who represented the Park De- 
partment ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say certainly —I do know, but — 

@. Well, do you know whether it was a representative 
of the Law Department, or was it outside counsel ? 

A. I can’t say that there was any counsel in it at all. I 
think that had better come from some one who knows, Mr. 
Lundy. 

Q. Well, perhaps it had. You heard Kelly testify that 
Mrs. McShane wrote those checks ? 

Ay I did. 

Q. And you heard him testify that he used to go to dinner 
at McShane’s house? 

eet did. 

Q. And, from what you know of the circumstances, that 
is probably true, is it not? 

Mr. Marruews. — Well, I object to that. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Well, now, why? 

Mr. MarruEws. — His opinion is asked as to whether an 
allegation made by A ‘imputing fraud to B is true. I don’t 
think that 1s competent. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I don’t think you are stating it clearly. 

The CHAIRMAN.— What is your question ? 

(At the request of Mr. Lundy, the stenographer repeated 
the question. ) 

Mr. Lunpy. — The point of my question is this: Mr. 
Shea testified that he heard Mr. Kelly testify here that Mrs. 
McShane had made out certain checks, and that he, Kelly, 
had gone many days, several days, to dinner at McShane’s 
house. I now ask Mr. Shea if, in the light of the facts which 
he now has, that is not true, or does not appear to him to be 
true ? 

Mr. Marruews. — I haven’t any objection to your asking 
him about any facts, but you cannot ask him for opinions in 
regard to alleged fraud of others. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, when it comes as closely home as 
this? | 

Mr. MatrHews.— Home to whom? Home to McShane. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, Mr. Shea was the man who had 
charge of that little investigation of his. He conducted an 
investigation of this matter at that time, and now I ask him 
what he concluded at that time. 

Mr. Marruews. — I object to his giving his opinion, on 
general principles. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Shea made‘an examination of this, 
himself ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, exactly, and now I ask him for his. 
conclusions. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Would it not be competent for the 
counsel to find out his conclusions ? 3 

Mr. MatrHews. — No, I should say not. A man’s opinions 
cannot be asked in a court of law, unless he is an expert. 
An ordinary witness, like the present one, can be asked what. 
he saw, or knew or did, but his testimony ought to be con- 
fined to facts. I want to say that this is a matter of entire 
indifference to the department, which I represent, but I think 
that in simple justice it ought not to be admitted. I have no 
interest in Mr. McShane, and donot know that I ever saw him 
in my life; but it seems to me thatit is a little hard on a man 
who is not represented here to have his character taken away 
by opinions. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Whose character is being taken away, now ? 

Mr. Matruews. — Mr. McShane’s. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — As long as he entered into an investi- 
gation, I think it is perfectly competent for the counsel to 
ask him his conclusion upon. it. 

Mr. Lunpy. — The witness practically constituted himself 
as a judge there, and made an investigation of this matter. 

Mr. Matruews.—WNo; he referred it to his superior 
officers. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Yes; afterwards — well, I will withdraw 
that question. , 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you at any time learn, as a 
matter of fact, whether those checks were in the writing of 
Mrs. McShane? 

A. I didn’t. 

@. And you never made any effort to find out, beyond in- 
terviewing Mr. Kelly? 

Peo 1 didn't. 

@. Did you ever hear anything about this loam that Mr. 
Prendergast has testified to, that the Eichorns were selling, 
as not being proper stuff ? 

A. Not until I heard it here at the investigation. 

Q. That was never brought to your personal attention ? 

BAS OND: 

@. Are you responsible for the placing of men to receive 
loam and measure it ? 

A. Ina great measure; yes. 

Q. What has been your original idea in regard to the 
matter of measuring —to pick men for that position, or 
boys ? 

A. ‘To pick young men who could figure, and figure 
quickly, and write quickly. 

@. Well, when you appointed a young man or boy to 
that particular position, did you give him any examination ? 

A. Isaw if he knew how to figure in decimals. 

Q@. Did you ever make an examination of this Kelly boy? 
_ A. I can’t remember, but, if I gave you'to the best of my 
knowledge — well, I can give you my reason for appointing 
him. 

@. Yes; very well? 

A. He had been writing checks at Franklin Park for 
quite a few months, and — 

Q. Before you knew it? 

A. No; I mean writing them —filling them in —and 
had been working under the direction of Dolan. Mr. Jeffery, 
of course, was the foreman, but Dolan had immediate charge 
of the checks. This boy was Jeffery’s water boy. I saw 
that he was a good writer, and asked Dolan if he was quick 
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at figures, and Dolan said he was. I thought, from his 
experience there, that he would be competent to measure 
loam. 
Q. You took him from there to Marine Park ? 
A. . Sent him from there. 
Q. Do you remember his making any objection to going 
to Marine Park? 
A. No, not that I remember. 
Q. Didn’t Mr. Jeffery need a man to do that work in 
Franklin Park at that time ? 
A. Dolan was doing it. 
(. How did you know Kelly had been doing it? 
A. Kelly hadn’t been doing Dolan’s work, but had been 
filling in the writing of the checks. | 
Q. Well, at this particular time Dolan could attend to all. 
the work that was done? 
' A. He had other assistants. 
Q. Do you recall who the other aseisbarrie were ? 
A. I think there was a boy named Carty there, and 
another young man —I don’t recall the name of the other. 
Q. You don’t remember asking any questions about 
Carty as to whether he was a good writer? 
A. He wasn’t as good a writer. 
QO. eAs, Kelly 2 
A. No. 
Q. Now, do you understand that Kelly went to work as 
a water boy ? 


Ay tenkie did. 
Q. Do you know how long he Haeey atl at work as a’ 
water boy ? 


A. Well, several weeks. 
@. Well, wasn’t it under your instructions that he went — 
to work as a tallyman? ) 
He didn’t go to work as a tallyman at first. 
Well, to write the checks? 
A. Well, yes, he did help out there. 
Q. That was under your instructions, was it not? 
Neer ek CSo SIP. 
Q 
JN 


uke 


You directed Kelly to do that ? 
I directed Jeffery to have him do it. I didn’t direct 
Kelly to do it. 
(). It wasn’t Dolan ? 
A. I think likely Jeffery. 
Q. When did you first find that this Kelly had been in 
the House of Correction, or had been to the Reformatory ? 
A. I think it was either the day after or the day before 
my examination of him at the office. 
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Q. You didn’t know it at the time that you gave him 
this work to do? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And when he says that, he lies, does he ? 

eet Os, Sir. 

Q. Who was doing the tallying at Marine Park before 
you sent Kelly there? 

A. Abbott and Weidener. 

@. Did they have too much to do, so that you sent 
ae there ? : 
Yes, sir. 
Is Abbott in the employ of the department now ? 
I think he is suspended. 
You haven’t seen him lately ? 
No. 
Was Weidener’s son employed at that time? 
I believe so. 
In what capacity was he employed? 
As a messenger boy. 
Don’t you know that he was being used as a tally- 
man at that time ? 

A. I knew that he was being used to fill in the checks — 
not to sign them. 

@. Then, when you sent him to South Boston, you sent 
him merely in that capacity, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He went there about the first of July? 

A. Some time about then. 

(. How many teams, so far as you know, of loam were 
there going in at that time that you sent Kelly ? 

A. Icouldn’t give the total number. I know that I had 
frequently seen a dozen teams there at a time. 

Q. Ata time? 

Ave ney és: 

Q. Then, there would be over a hundred a day, likely ? 

A. I think likely. 

@. Who informed you of the demand for an extra tally 
boy at South Boston? Who called for this appointment ? 

A. Well, I think Weidener sent for a tallyman. 

Q. Were you at the time stationed mainly at Franklin 
Park? 


Or OrOorerore: 


Yes, sir; and in the neighborhood. 

You were? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know the Eichorns pretty well ? 
Not very well; I know them quite well. 


POPOor 
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(. Had you known the Eichorns before they began to 
deliver loam there ? 

Knew Eugene Eichorn. 

Eugene wasn’t delivering the loam ? 

No. 

It was delivered by Albert ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long had you known Eugene? 

I think about sixteen or eighteen years. 

Pretty familiar with him, then? 

No, I can’t say that I was. 

Well, knew him pretty well ? 

Well, sixteen or eighteen years agolI was familar 
him. I have seen a little of him since. 

Q Did you go to school with Eugene Eichorn ? 

An ARCA: 

Q. Where was that? 

A. Boston College. 

Q. Do you recall Mr. Jeffery’s making an objection to 
you about removing this Kelly boy from his department ? 

As oeNO. 

Q. Don’t recall any kick there ? 

A. No. There may have been an objection, but I don’t 
recall any. 

@. You don’t recall Jeffery complaining that he was 
short handed for a boy? 

A. Well, they had been short handed for quite a while. 

(. Then, did you consider that they were more short 
handed in South Boston ? 

A. Well, Dolan was pretty well broken into the mone 
and it was possible to get another boy to fill the checks 
there; and after sending this boy to South Boston I had 
more leisure to pick out a boy for the other place, if needed. 

Q@. Then, Kelly had become an experienced man at this 
time, to a certain extent? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Q. And how many did you have in Franklin Park 
altogether receiving the loam? 

A, At that time? 

OT AY 68 2 

A. Well, most of the loam was going into this particular 
place, with Jeffery. 

Q. At Marine Park? 

A. With Jeffery, at Franklin Park. Dolan had charge 
of most of it, at the time. 


PP OPOE ORO 


= 
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@. You had three men at Marine Park — Weidener and 
his son and Abbott ? 

Pert \ C8. 

@. And out there you had Jeffery, who wasn’t attend- 
ne? to that particularly ? 

Only to oversee it. 

And you had Dolan ? x 

Yes. 

And Kelly ? 

Yes. 

And you had a total of three who had anything to do 
rectly with the loam ? 

Four. 

Where is the fourth? 

Carty, and one other boy. 

Then, you had five? 

There were four, I say — four besides Jeffery. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Jeffery had very little to do 
with the actual receipt of the loam ? 

A. Very little to do. 

@. And could not, Peaderins the line of duty that he 
was following, be held responsible for the loam, so far as the 
actual measurements went ? 

A. Well, I don’t agree with you there. 

@. Tell me why? 

A. Itis a foreman’s duty to see that the measurements 
are correct. 

Q. I understand, and it is the general foreman’s duty to 
be responsible for all of them? 

A. Exactly. 

@. But-I mean directly responsible. He was not in the 
position of measuring carts or making checks ? 

A. Not for every one, but it was his duty to see that it 
was properly cared for, and that they were properly meas- 
ured. 

_ Mr. Lunpy.—I think I shall have to drop Mr. Shea here 
for to-day. 

Mr. Marruews. —Is it your intention to put Mr. Shea 
on the stand at the next hearing ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarrHews. — As the first witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — As the counsel does not desire to con- 
tinue any further unt?l to-morrow, we will adjourn the hear- 
ing untila quarter past 2 to-morrow afternoon. 

Adjourned at 5.45 P.M., to meet on Wednesday, March 
28, at 2.15 P.M. | 


= 
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Exuisit No. 12. 


New York ComMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
605 Dun BuiLprine, 
New York, March 23rd, 1900. 
Joun F. Dever, Esq., 
Clerk of Committees, 
City Hari, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir, — Your telegram, ‘‘ Kindly furnish me with date of 
service of Wm. J. Kelly, of Boston, Mass., with your company. 
Telegraph at my expense,” was received last evening after busi- 
ness hours, and not seen by us until to-day. 

William J. Kelly, who is now in the employ of Geo. A. Alden 
& Co., Boston, was in our employ from May, 1898, until 
April, 1899. He came from Boston to us, and then went back 
to Boston in the employ of Geo. A. Alden & Co. 


Yours truly, 


New YorK ComMMERCIAL Co. 


Your message was erroneously addressed 29 Broadway, instead 
of 290, which possibly may account for delay in delivery. 


Exurspit No. ‘13. 


706 WortnHineton Buitpine, 31 STATE Sr., 
Boston, Oct. 26, 1898. 


BoarD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS, 
City or Boston. 


GENTLEMEN, — On Oct. 24, 1898, we submitted a bid of 
$4,880.00 for building a stable in Franklin Park, according to 
plans and specifications furnished by your department. 

Under the conditions of the proposal, we were the lowest bid- 
ders, and are ready to furnish such bonds as your department 
may require. As the prices of material are advancing, we ask 
that you award us the contract, as we wish to take advantage of 
the present market. 

Yours very respectfully, 


D. J. Donovan’s Sons. 
[ Cory. ] 
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Exurpit No. 14. 


DEPARTMENT OF Parks, City or Boston, 
Boarp OF COMMISSIONERS, 
JAMAICA PaRK, Boston, October 27, 1898. 


D. J. Donovan’s Sons, 
706 Worthington Building, Boston. 


GENTLEMEN, — Enclosed please find check for $300 which ac- 
companied your bid for building stable in Franklin Park. 

The Board has decided to reject the bids for the stable in 
Franklin Park, received on Monday, and to readvertise the contract 
eliminating the plumbing work from the specifications. The new 
bids will be received Monday, October 31, 1898. 


Yours truly, 
Gro. F. Crarke, Secretary. 


Exurpit No. 15. 


[ Copy. ] 


706 WortTHINGTON Buripine, 31 State St., 
Boston, November 1, 1898. 


Boarp oF Park COMMISSIONERS, 
City or Boston. 


GENTLEMEN, — We again notify you that inasmuch as we were 
the lowest bidders on the stable at Franklin Park, the bids on 
which closed the 24th day of October, 1898, that we still stand 
ready to furnish whatever bonds your department may require, 
and ask to be awarded the contract. 

We are aware that your department has advertised for new bids 
and have opened same, with the result that though you have elimi- 
nated the plumbing, an item of less than $150, the present lowest 
bidder has reduced his former bid almost $2,000, and other bid- 
ders have reduced theirs about $500; but though the present 
bidders are entitled to some consideration, the fact that we com- 
plied with every detail of your first proposal entitles us to the 
award, more particularly as the reductions the last bidders have 
made is in no sense proportionate with the reduction necessitated 
by your elimination. 
Yours very respectfully, 


D. J. Donovan’s Sons. 
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Exuisit No. 16. 


PROPOSAL FOR: BUILDING A STABLE IN 
FRANKLIN PARK. 


To the City of Boston, Mass. : 


The undersigned declares that no person in the employ of said 
city is pecuniarily interested in this proposal or in the contract 
for the work which he proposes to do, and that he has informed 
himself fully in regard to all conditions pertaining to the site 
where the work is to be done, and carefully estimated on the 
work. He understands that the city, its agents and employes, 
are not to be in any manner held responsible for the accuracy of, 
or bound by, any estimates, or borings, or plans of borings, re- 
lating to the work, and that any that have been made are to be 
considered solely for the purpose of filling out and comparing the 
several proposals. 

The undersigned proposes and agrees that, if a notice of the 
acceptance of this proposal shall within ten days after the day 
on which the proposals for doing the work are opened, be given 
to him or mailed to him at the business address hereinafter given, 
he will, at 11 o’clock A.M., of some day of the six week days 
next after the day on which said notice shall be so given or mailed 
to him, appear at the office of the Chairman of the Board of Park 
Commissioners of the city of Boston, in said city, and execute in 
triplicate, and deliver to said chairman for said city in the form 
of the office copy of the contract kept in said office, a contract 
for doing the work above specified, and execute and deliver to 
said chairman for said city a bond to said city of a surety com- 
pany or citizens of Massachusetts, satisfactory to said chairman, 
in the sum required by him, conditioned that the contractor shall 
faithfully furnish and do everything required of the contractor in 
said contract; the city to allow as payment for the work includ- 
ing everything furnished or done by, or resulting to, the contrac- 
tor in doing the work, the following-named sums, subject to the 
provisions of said contract. 


Item 1. The sum 


( ) doliars. 


The undersigned further agrees that the certified check left by 
him with said Board payable to the City of Boston, is for the 
amount of damages which said city will sustain by the’ failure of 
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the undersigned to execute the contract and bond as stated in 
this proposal and is to be the property of the city, if notice shall 
be given or mailed as aforesaid, and the undersigned shall fail to 
execute and deliver the contract and bond as aforesaid, other- 
wise the check is to be delivered up to him on his receipt therefor. 


Bidder 


Business Address 


The bidder must use the above form, fill out and sign the 
proposal and leave it at the office of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, Pine Bank, Jamaica Plain, before 3 o’clock P.M., Mon- 
day, Oct. 31, 1898, with a certified check for $300 payable to the 
City of Boston. The proposals of bidders who conform to the 
above directions, and no other, will, at said hour and place, be 
publicly opened and read; and the undersigned reserves the right 
- to accept or reject any such proposal. The proposal and check 
should be enclosed in an envelope endorsed ‘‘ Proposal for Build- 
ing a Stable, Chairman of the Board of Park Commissioners of 
the City of Boston.’’ 


The name and residence of each surety on the bond is as 
follows : 


Full name of surety. | Residence of surety. 


If the bidder is a firm, the following must be filled out: 
The bidding firm consists of the following members: 


Full name of member. Residence of member. 
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If the bidder is a corporation, the following must be filled out: 
The bidding corporation is organized under the laws of the 


State of 
The Officers are: 
Full name of officer. Residence of officer. 
President : 
Treasurer: 
Directors: 


Exureir No. 17, 


City oF Boston, 
Boarp oF PARK COMMISSIONERS, 
Jamaica Park, October 20, 1898. 
Mr. D. J. Donovan & Sons: 


Dear Stirs, — Spruce to be used for all framing above first floor. 
Gutter to be made of 16 oz. copper, instead of cypress. Win- 
dows to be glazed with double thick glass. 


Yours truly, 
C. E. Putnam, - Lngineer.. 


. Exuipit No. 18. 


City or Boston, 
Boarp or Park COMMISSIONERS, 
JAMAICA Park, October 28, 1898. 
D. J. Donovan’s Sons: | 
GENTLEMEN, — Use six (6) inch iron columns instead of eight 
(8) inch, and build in twenty-eight (28) hitching rings furnished 
by the city. Yours truly, | 
, C. E. Pornam, Ass’t Engineer. 
CLO es 
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Exursit No., 19. 


Sror. 3. — Build piers chimneys and walls of well-shaped, hard Brickwork. 
burned, sand-struck brick of even color, quality and size, laid 
with not more than 2-inch joints. Lay all brick in cement mortar 
filling, solid all joints. 

Secor. 4. — Build walls hollow and tie well together. Lay all walls. 
exterior brickwork with V joints and interior with joints struck 
for whitewashing. Make every sixth course a full heading 
course. ‘Turn double rowlocks over all window openings, and 
make window sills of brick laid on edge in Portland cement 

“mortar. 

Sxor. 5.— Build in and fill between iron beams over doors. Beams and 
Anchor second floor beams and joists to walls every eight feet, as *"°2°T: 
directed. 

Sror. 6. — Build into chimney one 8-inch by 8-inch terra-cotta Chimney. 
flue, leave opening for heater flue, and set lead flashing at junc- 
tion with roof. 

Secor. 7. — Lay five courses of brick in foundation in mortar 
made impervious by the addition, as directed, of one per cent. of 
powdered alum and one per cent. of potash soap. 

Srot. 8. — Make doorsills and fenders of granite, rough Door-sills. 
pointed and built into brickwork. 

Srct. 9.— Make mortar of one part of the best quality of Mortar and 
American hydraulic cement and 14 parts clean, sharp sand, brani 
thoroughly mixed and properly wet. It shall be used within one 
hour after mixing and not at all if once set. ‘The quality of the 
cement shall be determined by the usual tests made by the city, 
and a sufficient quantity shall be kept on hand to allow time 
enough for testing. 

Srcr. 10. —If masonry be laid in freezing weather, the brick Masonry laid 
shall be sufficiently warmed to remove the ice from the surface, av eae 
and the mortar shall be mixed with brine made by dissolving one 
pound of salt in eighteen gallons of water, when the temperature 
is 32° F., and adding one oz. of salt for every degree that the 
temperature . is below” 32° F., or enough salt, whatever thé tem- . 
perature, to prevent the freezing of the mortar. 

Secr. 11. — Place around cast-iron columns, 8-inch in diameter Iron columns. 
and #-inch thick where shown, with 1-inch iron plates underneath 
and on top. 

Srcr. 12. — Make caps over doors of two 8-inch by 2.47-inch Doorcaps. 
by 0.47-inch steel channels and one 8-inch by 43-inch by 0.27- 
inch steel 1 beam to each door, built into brickwork and resting 
on l-inch iron plates. . 

Secor. 13.— Use for all framing and boarding, above second Framing and 
floor, square edged, sound well seasoned, spruce free from loose P°4™%2s. 
knots, shakes or other defects which tend to weaken the timber, 
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cover roof and walls of ventilators with {-inch spruce, not over 10 

inches wide, matched, and well nailed torafters. Exposed surfaces 
of woodwork under overhang to be mill planed, and boarding to be 

thick enough to prevent slating nails from going through. Hang 

headers, with stirrups made of 2-inch by 24-inch iron. All ex- 

posed surfaces of woodwork in first story to be mill planed. 

Fasten second floor beams together with 3-inch screw bolts, one 

bolt to each joint, and fasten every second 38-inch by 10-inch 

floor beam to joists with #-inch spike bolts, one bolt to each bear- 

ing, holes to be bored -/,-inch smaller than bolt. 

Hard pine. Srecr. 14. — Use for framing for first floor prime hard pine and 
notch ffoor beams down on to Foists as directed. 

Floors. Srecr. 15.— Make under floors, and upper floors, in loft, of 
sound well-seasoned, mill-planed. spruce, -inch thick, and well 
nailed to beams. Lay under floor in first story as soon as roof is 
made tight, and allow City to lay upper floor and put in stall 
partitions. 

andowe. Srecr. 16.— Make all second story and stall windows with 
2-inch solid pine frames and 14-inch pine sash hinged at the 
bottom, with 38-inch brass butts, to open in, second story win- 
dows to have brass chains and catches. Other windows, except- 
ing in ventilators, shall be double hung, and have box frames 
with hard pine pulley stiles and beads and 24-inch sills. Sash to 
be 1#-inch pine, hung with satisfactory weights and cords, and 
provided with brass fasts. Windows in ventilators shall have 
solid frames and 1#-inch sash. They shall be hinged in the 
middle to open in and be provided with hangers, pulleys and 
cords so arranged that the windows can be opened and closed 
from first floor. Outside finish around ventilator windows to be 
of white pine. Window and door frames to be primed before 
being set. 

mages Stor: 17.— Make doors in two parts of g-inch white pine, 
matched and beaded and securely nailed, diagonally, to 14-inch 
pine frames. Door in second story to be hinged to open in, and 
provided with bolts for fastening closed. Sliding doors to be 
hung on fixtures furnished by the City but putin place by the 
Contractor, and boxed over as directed to protect from weather ; 
slide doors to have guides at bottoms. 

Roofing. Sect. 18. Cover the roof of stable and walls of ventilators 
with heavy sheathing paper and 8-inch by 16-inch unfading green 
slate 3, inch thick and lapped 3 inches; slate hips and flash 
with 14-ounce copper over wood ridge. Flash gutter with 14- 
ounce copper and carry up slate. Set in slating, as directed, 
Folsom’s patent snow guards. Cover roofs of ventilators with 

heavy ribbed glass, set in suitable frames and sash, and make 
roofs tight. 

Gutters and Scot. 19. Make gutters of 16-ounce copper of suitable size, 

conductors. and conductors 4 inches round, of 20-ounce copper, securely 
fastened to walls, and 4-inch heavy cast-iron drain-pipe, extend- 
ing 4 feet above ground. Connect, with gutter, with round copper | 
goose necks. 
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~Secr. 20. Run 1-inch lead supply pipe into building, and 
Branch for watering trough and sink. Put in one sill cock. Lay 
4-inch heavy cast-iron “soil- -pipes where shown, and put in 
‘branches to stall gutters and to wastes from watering trough and 
sink. Put in necessary traps and ventilator pipes. Extend all 
soil-pipes 4 feet outside of foundations. 

Sect. 21. The City shall make all excavations, and ‘lay foot- 
ings to elevation marked on plan ‘* Top of Footings,” and shall 
n all drains and water-pipes to building. 


Exuipsir No. 20. 


Ciry or Boston, OrricE oF THE Mayor. 


To the Heads of Departments : 


GENTLEMEN : Iam informed by the officers of the Master 
_ Plumbers’ Association of Boston, which includes, I am informed, 
_aconsiderable majority of the best plumbing firms in the city, 
that a rule of that association forbids any member from estimating 
upon or performing any plumbing work for the city of Boston which 
is included under a general contract. In view of the attitude of 
this association and the considerations in favor of letting sepa- 
rate contracts for plumbing, heads of departments are requested 
to have all contracts for plumbing work in new buildings adver- 
_tised and let separately from the general building contracts, un- 
less there are special reasons in particular instances against fol- 
lowing this course, in which case special authority to include the 
_ plumbing in the general contract should be asked for. 


Yours respectfully, 
JostaH Quinoy, Mayor. 


May 4, 1897. 
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Plumbing. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 


- Ciry Hau, March 28, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, at 2.15 P.M., Chairman Norris presiding and all the 
members present. 

Appearances — same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order. Counsel will call his first witness. 


TESTIMONY OF RABAN V. KNUEPFER. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name? 

Raban Victor Knuepfer. 

Where do you live, Mr. Knuepfer ? 

16 Clarendon Park, Roslindale. 

Now, have you been in the employ ot the Park 
Department : " 

A. I was employed in the Park Department for some- 
thing over ten years. 

Q. In what capacity? What did you do there? 

A. First as assistant gardener to the gardener in charge 
of the Back Bay Park, and then later on gardener, under 
charge of Mr. Fischer— landscape assistant. 

Q. Speak loud enough for the Chairman to hear you? 

A. I shall. 

@. Now, where were you working in the spring of 1898? 
Do you remember ? 

A. 1898? Well, I wasn’t there in the spring. I left 
the department in January. 

De SOL 1898 2 

TNE Ois0) ERD 

@. Well, when did you work there last? 

A. I worked last —I think I can tell you the exact date 
by reference to my time book. I worked there until the 12th 
of January, 1898. 


OPOPro 


Pe OL 139s? 

A. Yes. 

@. Was Mr. Pettigrew in charge then at all ? 

A. He was. 

@. When did Mr. Pettigrew come to work there? 

A. As wellas I knew, ‘it was the first of February the 


year previous, or somewhere about that time. 


Q. Of 1897? 
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A. Yes. I didn’t see Mr. Pettigrew personally until 
about three weeks afterwards. 
Well, when did you first see Mr. Pettigrew? 
In February, 1897, when I was working ‘at Charles- 


Now, what did you do down at Charlesbank ? 
A. I had charge of the plantations there. 
@. And you are a landscape gardener ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have studied it? 

A. Yes, sir; for the last twenty years. 

Q. What did you do at the park in the CharleSbank? 
What work did you do? 

A. Maintaining the plantations, taking care of shrubs 
and trees. 

Q. Did you actin your work there under the plans of 
Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No. When Mr. Pettigrew came there was no change 
made whatever. | 

Q. No change there? : 

A. Notfor some weeks. I followed just the line of my 
duties, laid down by Mr. Fischer and Mr. Howe. 

@. Well, what experience had you had at landscape 
gardening before you went to work forthe Park Department ? 

A. Iwas employed at Wellesley for some time, and had 
some experience in Europe. 
Well, for whom did you work at Wellesley ? 
Professor Smith, George Frederick Smith. 
What does he do? ; 
He was employed at that time at Wellesley College. 
Did you understand him to be a landscape. gardener ? 
No, he was not that. He was a professor, following 
up botanic studies and trial planting, only for the sake of 
information. 

Q. Aside from your experience with Professor Smith, 
who else have you worked for as a landscape gardener ? 

A. Not in this country, but at my homestead, at Man- 
heim, in Germany. 

@. In Germany? 

ite Y-O8. 

Q. You worked there for some time gardening ? 

A. For several years; also in Switzerland, where I was 
employed for some time in the same capacity. 

Q. In what way did you quit service with the Park De- 
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partment ? 
A. Ididn’t quit, but they made me go. 
Q. Who? 
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A. I presume Mr. Pettigrew, because I was suspended 

the 12th of January by Mr. Dawson. 

When ? 

In 1898, without giving me any reasons. 

Did you ask for a reason ? 

I did, several times. 

Did they ever give you any satisfaction ? 

No, sir. 

Did you 0 beyond Mr. Dawson for explanations ? 

I did. I asked for a hearing before the Board of 
Park Commissioners and was denied it, without reason. 

(. Did you ever receive any letter that denied you that 
application for a hearing? 

PNP Pea (eB 

Q. From whom? 

A.- Mr. Charles E. Stratton. 

Q. Have you that letter now ? 

A. Imay have it, possibly, here. (Producing letter.) 
Here is the letter. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I am now going to offer 
this letter. Mr. Knuepfer has stated that he apphed per- 
sonally to the Board of Commissioners for a hearing upon 
his case. I now introduce this letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do you propose to establish by 
this ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI propose to introduce it and establish 
something by it a little later, if you please, by my questions. 
I will simply establish this, that this: man was removed with- 
out cause, possibly through favoritism. That is part of my 
case. 

Mr. MarrHews. — And possibly because of inefficiency ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Possibly because of inefficiency, possibly 
for almost any cause, but I propose to introduce this letter 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — All right. 

(See letter at close of day’s hearing, Exhibit 21.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Pettigrew was superintend- 
ent at that time ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, what part of the work did you engage in there, 
Mr. Knuepfer ? 

A. From the start I was working as assistant gardener 
to the late Mr. Whelan, who was superintendent or. foreman 
at the Back Bay Park. 

q. What was done there? 

A. Planted plantations — planted some and maintained 
some. 
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Cut down any trees there? 

No, sir; planted trees. 

Didn’t take down trees ? 

No, sir, nothing of the kind — planted them. 

Do you recall any of the. trees there that you planted 
that should not have been planted? 

A. No, sir. 

@. All the trees you planted there were in a good healthy 
condition ? 

A. Yes, sir, and succeeded until they were cut down 
later. 

Q. Well,do you know whether or not they were cut 
down later? 

A. Isaw quite a number that were missing when I was 
out there last. 

When was that? 

Last fall, and I was told that they were cut out. 
Who told you that they were cut out? 

Some of the workmen. 

Who were they? Do you recall? 

Couldn’t tell the names. 

Could you say by looking at the place that any of 
those trees had been cut out? 

A. Now? 

Q. At the time you were out there? 

A. Iremember quite a number of trees that I assisted in 
planting were not there last year, trees that I was looking 
around for. I got the information that they were cut down 
by order of Mr. Pettigrew by Mr. Peter McManus, the 
gardener in charge there. 

@. You know that all the trees you assisted in planting 
were in good condition when you planted them ? 

A. Yes, sir, and for years afterwards. 

@. And you know from personal observation that those 
trees are not there? 

A. A good many of them have been cut out or removed. 

Q. Do you know the reasons why they have been cut 
out ? 

fae No. 

(. Do you know the species that have been cut out ? 

A. Pretty nearly every kind that we planted, but mostly 
it was catalpas and liriodendrons, American tulip trees. 
Those were the first to go. 

Q. And you say that trees were afterwards cut out there 
which, from your experience asa landscape gardener, you say 
should not have been cut out? 
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A. I don’t venture any opinion on that, other than that, 
in my opinion, not one of them should have been removed. 

Q. They need not have been removed because they were 
planted too near together? 

A. No, sir; they were planted judiciously, and I know 
that they were planted with a judicious space for each tree, 
so that they could grow for 50 years without interfering with 
each other. 

Q. Those trees, you say, you planted for a period of 50 
years, — that is, they should have been permitted to grow for 
that time and would in that time have developed into fine 
trees ? 

A. That is my candid opinion. 

(. And particularly valuable trees, in respect to their 
growth and development ? 

AL exactly. 

(. Did you do anything else there ? 

A. In the succeeding year I was transferred onto Charles- 
bank, which was then new land, and planted that under the 
direction of Mr. Fischer. 

@. Now, while you were at this place did you encounter 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted at all? 

A. Oh, yes, he called around repeatedly. 

@. Well, whether or not you know that these improve- 
ments, these plans, were carried out at the suggestion of 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted ? 

A. Strictly on his lines. 

(J. And did he take a personal part in planting these in- 
dividual trees, or a lot of the trees? 

A. Well, as I understood from Mr. Fischer, he furnished 
the first suggestion. ~ 

Mr. Matruews. — I object to what this witness under- 
stood. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) State ae you know. Do you 
know that Mr. Olmsted directed these trees to be planted in 
this way? 

A. He gave the general suggestions, certainly. 

Q. He gave the general suggestions ? 


A. Exactly. 
Q. Do you recall the removal of any evergreens at that 
place ? 


Mr. Marrunws. — Where is this place ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Charlesbank — Back Bay Fens. 

The Wirnress.— There were none at Charlesbank at the 
time when I was working there. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) This was the Back Bay Fens, 
was it not? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — All the tree cutting he has talked about 
was at the Back Bay Fens ? 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; so far. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What date — 1898 or 1897 ? 

A. Icouldn’t say when they were removed. I stated 
that I left there in 1889. 

Q. 1889 or 1899? 

A. 1889— was transferred to Charlesbank, then a new 
made park, which was planted afterwards. 

Q. That was 11 years ago? 

A. About that. 

Q. You visited this place afterwards ? 

A. I said that last fall I made a call out there, and most 
of the number of trees that we planted in 1888 —a number 
of them — were removed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I will suspend with this witness for 
a while. 

Mr. Matruews. — Don’t you think you ought to finish 
up with this witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, I don’t at the present moment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — It is rather irregular to call a witness 
to the stand and then suspend, and afterwards go on with 
him. You have two suspended witnesses now. 

Mr. Lunpy. — More than that. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes, maybe more. 

Mr. Lunpy. — There are more. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What does counsel propose to do now ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — To put on the next witness. I don’t pro- 
pose to examine this witness until I receive certain further 
information. That is my attitude. I would lke to have 
the counsel for the other side state his objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you got a witness here who can 
give you certain further information ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — At the present moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I don’t know whether [ have or not. I 
don’t think it matters materially to the committee or the 
counsel for the other side whether I have or not. Iam 
putting in my case, you understand, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Matthews is putting in his. Now, I would like to have him 
assign some reason why I should continue with this witness ? 

Mr. Marrnews. — Simply because it is the ordinary 
practice to finish them up. 

Mr. Lunpy. — If I may address this personally to brother 
Matthews, you understand that if this investigation were 
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being conducted upon the ordinary lines, according to the 
laws of evidence, there is much evidence produced here by 
the committee or by myself, and there are many questions 
that have been introduced here by the counsel for the Park 
Commission, that would not be permitted. This is an in- 
vestigation, and the object of an investigation is to get at 
the exact facts, and we waive all trivial considerations of - 
the laws of evidence. Otherwise, I should have been shut 
off long ago, and you would. 

Mr. MatrHEws. — You would have been, but I have not 
asked any question that I would not have been permitted to 
ask in a court of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Counsel will proceed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Then, I will suspend with this witness and 
take the next witness. 

Mr. Matrrutws. — I would like to ask this witness a few 
questions, even if he is coming back, if there is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Not at all. 


Cross-Hxamination: 


@. (By Mr. MatrHEews.) ‘These trees that you planted 
were on the Fens, weren’t they ? 

CGN ES. 

Q. And planted about eleven years ago? 

A. There were planted in 1887 and 1888. 

(J. That was when the Fens were first CO 

Dee ES, 

@. And just what part of the Fens were they ee in? 
A. They were between Boylston-street bridge and Stony 
Brook outlet. 7 

(. On the east side of the Fens ? 

A. On both sides. 

Q. On both sides of the basin? 

EX 4aYG8,: Sir. 

Q@. The southerly half of the basin was not completed 
until 1892, was it? 

A. There was very little done, aside from the Stony 
Brook outlet. There was grading going on at that time, fill- 
ing and surfacing. 

Q. What is the name of that stone bridge in the middle 
of the Fens ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

(. You know the bridge I refer to ? 

A. Yes, but that wasn’t built in those days. 

Q. The planting you have referred to was between the 
Boylston-street bridge and the place where that bridge now is? 
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A. Exactly. 

Q. That is, it was to the north of that bridge ? 

-A. Yes, the Agassiz Bridge was the last one built at 
that time. 

Q. That is, the rough stone bridge, and the planting you 
refer to was north of that. 

A. There were a few trees south of Agassiz Bridge, but 


the majority were between that and the Boylston Bridge. 


Q@. And you say they were tulips and catalpas? 

A. Oh, a variety of trees. It is hardly possible for me 
to remember to-day what I planted ten or twelve years ago, 
but quite a variety. 

Q. <A great variety of trees, and planted very thickly ? 

A. No, not at all thickly. 

@. Weren’t some of them planted closely together? 

A. Some of them were planted somewhat close, but none 


of them very close. Of course, they were not at regular 


distances at all — might be some trees that would be 25 feet 


apart, and then it might be adistance to another tree of 500 


to 600 feet. 
@. Yes, but some of the trees were not more than five or 


$1x or ten feat from each other? 


A. It did happen occasionally that there would be two or 
three trees planted quite close to each other — ten or twelve 


feet distant. 


That is a very exposed part of the city, isn’t it? 

In what sense? 

Exposed to wind? 

No more than Charlestown height or Charlesbank. 

It was in those days ? | 

It was in those days — bleak and barren. 

No building to the west yet? 

No, sir; not one. 

That is open to all the winds of the north and west ? 
Yes, sir. 

And these trees that were cut out you mentioned as 
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being tulips and catalpas ? 


A. Some of. them were. 

@. What other trees were there ? 

A. Itis so long ago that I can’t remember them all. 
There were some of those trees. 

(. You mentioned those two kinds of trees as having 
been cut out recently ? 

A. Yes, sir, because I remember that there were some of 
those trees coming under my attention, and I understand 
that a number of them were cut down in the Riverway in 
1898, and a number out in Franklin Park. 
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(J. Just answer the questions. Unless I misunderstood 
you, the trees you mentioned as having been cut out recently 
were tulips and catalpas? That is what you said to Mr. 
Lundy, was it not? 

A. I mentioned them particularly, because I considered 
them some of the most valuable ones, the most showy. 

(J). Neither of those trees, catalpa or tulip is a native tree, 
is it? 

A. Yes, sir. The catalpa is, 
American trees, natives of the United States. 

(). Natives of eastern Massachusetts ? 

A. That is what the book told me that I learned in 
school — not Massachusetts, exactly. 

QQ. J ask you if they are native to Massachusetts ? 

A. Idon’t think they are limited to Massachusetts. I 
don’t know of any tree that is limited in its native ground 
only to Massachusetts. 

@. You ought to be able to understand my question. 
Do you want this committee to understand that the catalpa 
tree grows naturally in Massachusetts ? 

A. I never have found any growing wild yet in the 
neighborhood of Boston. I have seen but little of Massa- 
chusetts — have seen some of the cities. 

@. You have never found the tulip tree growing native 
here, have you ? 

A. Idon’t know whether it was an accident, or whether 
it was planted, but I have seen it in Sharon, growing along 
the roadsides — not in places where. people would plant it. 

@. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that catalpa and 
tulip trees are not native to eastern Massachusetts ? 

A. I don’t know. I only know these two trees are 
natives in the North American flora. 

Q. Native to the United States, certainly, but don’t you 
know that they are not native to Massachusetts ? 

A. Possibly so. 

@. Don’t you know it? 

A. I don’t know. I haven’t seen Massachusetts yet. 
But Ido know this much, that they did exceedingly well. 

(. Do you want this committee to understand whether the 
catalpa tree or the tulip tree is a native of Massachusetts or not? 

A. No, sir; I cannot know that, because I never heard 
of a tree that was strictly a native of Massachusetts. 

@. Perhaps you don’t understand what I mean by the 
word “native.” Do you want this Committee to under- 
stand that you don’t know whether the tulip tree or the catalpa. 
tree grows in Massachusetts in a state of nature? 

A. I don’t know about that. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES F. HANNON. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Hannon ? 

James I’. Hannon. 

And where do you live? 

64 Freeport street, Dorchester. 

Are you employed in the Park Department? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you been subject to any of the suspension of the 
employees ' ? 

No, sir. 

Then you are at the present time working there ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, when did you go to work in the Park Depart- 
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Fourteen years ago. 

And in what capacity? 

I went as a laborer, there, first. 

How long did you work as a laborer ? 
Oh, about a year. : 

Then what did you do ? 

Worked in the nursery. 

In the nursery where ? 

In the old nursery — what they called the old 
nursery, in Franklin Park. | 
. QQ. Now, in the spring of the year 1897 what were you 
‘doing ? 
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I couldn’t tell exactly. 
1898 ? 
In 1897 and 1898 I had charge of a few men. 
You had charge of a few men? 
Bea: 
And what was your official position then ? 
Planting, cleaning up. 
Well, were you rated as a gardener ? 
Yes, sir. 
What salary did you get ? 
$2.25 a day — at the present time. 
And how many men were you supposed to have Raden 
you as a gardener? 
A. Well, sometimes ten or twelve, sometimes less, some- 
times more. 
What did these men under you do? 
Cleaning up. 
What else ? 
Helped plant and clean up. 
What are they called? 
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Crore? 
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I don’t know. 
Called gardeners ? 
Gardeners’ helpers. 
Come under the head of. laborers, don’t they ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you have had in 1897, and during the year 1898, 
ten or twelve under you rated as laborers ? 
A. Off and on— probably sometimes more and some- 
times less. 
Where were you working in the spring of 1898 ? 
A. Franklin Park. 
Q. What doing? 
A 
Q 
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The same business I told you. 
General gardening ? 

AY eg csir 

QQ. Take any part in the cutting down of trees? 

A. Yes, sir; in the fall and winter time. 

(J. Now, who marked the trees that were to be cut 
down ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you, sir. 

Q. Don’t you know anything about that? 

IANO, SIL 

Q. Well, did you have anything to do beyond swinging 
the axe on these certain trees that were marked ? 

A. That was all. | 

@. And you had no reason to know who marked the 
trees ? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Or why they were cut down? 

A. They were thinned out—to give the otha ones a 
chance to grow. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. I know it from experience myself. 

Q. I know, but who told you that that was the particular 
object at that time? 

A. Myself. 

Q. Anybody else tell you that? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Well, you cut down some pretty valuable trees, didn’t 


A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Well, did you cut down any old, well matured trees? 
A. Old trees? 

(a OS 

A. Well, I couldn’t say how old they were. 

Q. Well, did you cut down any trees six or eight years 
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A. Yes, I think we did — what they call saplings, sap- 
ling growth. 


Q. Do you know what kind of trees they were ? 

A. No, sir; I couldn’t tell you — no. 

(. Cut down any oaks? 

A. Yes, sir; some oaks. 

@. Any well developed, well matured oaks ? 

A. I don’t know as I would call them that. 

Q. Call them what? 

A. Well matured elms or oaks. 

Q. Well, you did cut down some six or eight years old, 
didn’t you? 

A. I guess so. 


Q. Well, how long does it take an oak to mature? 
A. Icouldn’t tell. Iam not an expert on that. 
Q. Well, you are expert enough to say that you don’t 
think they were well matured ? 
A. Well, I don’t know — that is, from my mind. 
Q. From your mind you think they were not well ma- 
tured oaks ? 
A. I think they wanted to be cut down to give the others 
a chance. 
Q. Well, were they planted pretty thickly there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, do you recall cutting out any of the elms along 
the circuit drive? 
I never did, to my knowledge. 
You know where the circuit drive is ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where is it ? 
Goes around Franklin Park. 
And you say you never have cut down any trees 
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there ? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know who had charge of the work at the cir- 
cuit drive ? 

A. I could not say, Mr. Lundy. 

Q. You have no idea of that? 

A. No, sir — that is, only the cleaning up part. Some- 
times we were on the circuit drive — would be on and off, 
cleaning off the weeds, and so on. 

Q. You have worked on the circuit drive, haven’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; less or more. 

@. And your work, less or more, on the circuit drive was 
in cleaning up? 

A. Yes, sir; and planting. 
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Q. Well did you see any elms cut down there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. None at all? 

A. None at all. 

ane Now, Mr. Hannon, have you taken any part in the 


utting out of shrubs along Canterbury road ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many of those shrubs did you cut out? 

A. Couldn’t say; didn’t keep any list. 

Q. How large an area did you coverin cutting out shrubs ? 

A. Iwould say about half an acre —that is on striped 
land, that ran just like this table. 

Q. That runs along a certain space ? 

A. Yes—I don’t know how many feet or yards. I sup- 
pose I could estimate it. 

@. Name any species of shrubs that you removed there, 
if ven can? 
Yes, sir; some syringas. 
What else? 
Some cornus — broken down. 
What was the state of those plants? 
Well, as far as we could, we saved them, tied them 
up, ae took them up by the robs and planted them in a 
vacant place. ‘They were taken up to give the other shrubs 
a chance to grow. 

Q. Under whose instructions did you save those shrubs ? 

A. Mr. Dawson’s. 

Q. How many did you save? 

A. All we could save. 

Q. Well, was there any great number of shrubs that you 
saved ? 
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Not a great deal. 
What was done with those you couldn’t save ? 
Well, I couldn’t tell. They were taken out, burned. 
Did you see them burned? 
No, sir. 
Why do you suppose they were burned ? 
Because if they could be used they would be. They 
were strong of growth, and if they had been removed before- 
hand they would have been all right. 
Q. Well, how long before that could they have been re- 
moved, with safety to the plants. 
A. Ishould say, perhaps, five or six years ago. 
Q. Before that ? 
A. Yes, sir— probably more. I.wouldn’t swear to that. 
Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Hannon, I would like 
to ask you if you were there in Mr. Fischer’s time ? 
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eo L would like to ask you the condition ef the nursery 
there then in regard to shrubs, plants and small trees, more 
particularly the shrubs and plants — the condition he left 
that nursery in? 
Very good. 
Were there any of them there when he left? 
Yes, sir. 
What became of them? 
Planted them out— took them out and _ planted 
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All of them? 

Yes, sir; everything that could be saved. 

How many couldn’t be saved ? 

Well, anything that was broken down by the wind or 
storms you couldn’t do anything with. Any top or leader 
that was broken off we trimmed it and replanted it; tried to 
make a tree out of it. 

@. Then you want the committee to understand that the 
shrubs and plants, the things Mr. Fischer left there, you 
made use of in the parks? 

A. Yes, sir, most undoubtedly — made use of every 
shrub and tree. : 

@. Where were they put? 

A. Over the parks. 

@. Where? Name one part? 

A. I think I can show you a list where I distributed 
them out two springs of the year—sent them to Marine 
Park, Franklin Park, Wood Island Park — 

(. Excuse me for interrupting — what year did Mr. 
Fischer leave ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you the year, Alderman, but it was 
afterwards Mr. Pettigrew took possession, about three years 
ago last January — some time thereabout. 

@. And you have a list of what you saved ? 

A. Ihave a list of orders wrote to me and sent out. 

QQ. Have you a list of the orders written to you and sent 
out before that? : 

A. No, sir; I didn’t get no list. 

Q. After that? 

A. I didn’t get no list of orders until after Mr. Dawson 
took charge. 

Q. Well did you have a list of orders the next year from 
Mr. Dawson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you that list? 

A. I believe I have part of it. I won’t say all. 
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(. How about the next year? 

A. Well, he wasn’t here this spring. 

Q. Oh, you mean this spring ? 

BAN ae RY 05.03) 2 

Co AOU. poy you have that list you have referred to of 
those plants ? 

A. Ihave the order. 

Q. Now, are you very sure in regard to those shrubs and 
plants that Mr. Fischer left there? 

A. Yes, sir; every one was planted out there that could 
be used, I would swear solemnly, and even what is called a 
“sport;” that would be taken and planted and made a 
tree of. They would take one running out from the others 
and try to bring it to maturity. 

Mr. Lunpy.—Is Mr. Radmore here? (No response.) Is 
Mr. Haddon here? (No response.) Both those witnesses 
have been summoned, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
have the Clerk of Committees, or the constable for the Clerk 
of Committees explain why they are not here. 

Mr. MarrHews. — What is Mr. Radmore’s name ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — William Radmore. 

Mr. Marruews. — There is a former employee of the 
Park Department, Mr. Chairman, by the name of Radmore 
working for me. I don’t know whether his name is William 
or not. 

Mr. Lunpy. — A gardener? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes, sir; on the suspended list. He 
is now working for me in the country. I can have him 
here, if you want him here. . 

Mr. Lunpy. — Do you think he is the man? 

Mr. MarrHews. —I don’t know. He was a gardener in 
the Park Department, and is on the suspended list. I asked 
them for the best man they had on the suspended list, and 
they gave me Mr. Radmore’s name. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is probably the man — the best man 
they had. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Do you want him ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I-will want him later. I summoned him 
for to-day, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. MartHEws. — Well, he is not living here now, but 
down at Hamilton. That is the reason, probably, why he 
didn’t come up. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He was summoned, wasn’t he, Mr. Dever? 

Mr. DEvER. — One of the witnesses you have referred to, 
Mr. Haddon, has left Boston and is living in Malden. A | 
communication was sent to him by advice of the gentleman 
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over here, Mr. MacCallum, to the Malden Post Office, he 
being addressed at the Malden Post Office. That was all 
the address we could get. IJ sent a communication to him 
last night to be here to-day at two o’clock. Another witness 
is on Cape Cod, and will not be here until Saturday; and 
the other gentleman who has been referred to, Mr. Radmore, 
is in Salem, I understand, working for Mr. Matthews. I 
don’t know when he will be back. The summonses were 
served at the last places of abode, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF PATRICK J. KANE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You are Patrick J. Kane? 

Fie 

@. You have already been sworn ? 

en G8. 

@. Now, upon the subject of Ward’s pond, you have 
already stated that you worked there ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

@. And you saw considerable of the rustic work taken 
from the bridges or culverts there and thrown into the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what further do you know about that dumping 
or throwing of the stone into the pond ? 

A. Well, there is one pond, a small, little pond, about 
50 feet from Ward’s pond —I don’t know whether you call 
the two Ward’s pond or not—and that has been filled up, 
with 12 or 14 feet of filling on top of the stone,{so that the 
stone cannot be seen now. 

@. What kind of filling was put on top of the stone in 
this little pond away from Ward’s pond proper? 

Gravel was put in there. 

Why? 

To All up the pond. 

And was the pond completely filled ? 

Yes, sir, altogether. 

No water there at all now? 

No, sir. There is loam on top of it now. 

How much loam ? 

About two feet of loam over the whole space where 
pond was. 

Well, when did they put that loam in there? 

July, I guess, June or July. 

Well, you know that, do you ? 

Yes, sir. 

Has anything been planted there since June or July ? 
No, sir; nothing. 


POPOPOPOpe 
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Q. Then at the present time this stone you speak of is 
buried at the bottom of that pond ? 

A. Yes, some of it. 

(). And upon that there is several feet of filling ? 

A. Yes, sir; maybe 10 or 12 feet. 

Q. And the pond is filled, and this filling has been put in, 
and on the top is an average of 12 inches of loam ? 

A. Yes, sir; it has been levelled off — about that. 

Q. About 12 inches of loam? 

PAG Y ES 81Te. si: | 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, in order to clear this matter up in my mind. How 
many ponds are there which are called «* Ward’s pond ?” 

A. Well, two ponds— only onenow. ‘There were two 
at that time, in June. 

Q. ‘There were two or three ? 

A. Two little ponds there, and one has been filled up and 
the other partly filled, some stone put into it Christmas. The 
other is altogether filled. 

Q. Now, yousay, there is only one pond with water in it? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Now, you say you were tearing stone down there from 
a bridge? 

Axi Yes; sir. 

Q. Which of these ponds did that stone go into — the 
pond where there is water now, or the one which has been 
all filled in ? 

A. The one that has been all filled up is whee the 
granite 1s. 

Q. I understand from you that the stone, or alleged stone 
that has been thrown away, is now in the pond that has been 
filled ? 


A. Yes, sir; the best stone. 

@. And the pond with water in has no stone? 

A. Yes, sir; Roxbury stone, but not the granite. 

Q. The granite is in the pond which has been all filled 
up ? | 

A. Yes, sir; with 12 or 14 feet of filling. 

@. And loam on top? 

A. Yes, sir; levelled. 


Cross-Hxamination. 
. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Didn’t you testify on the 
stand before that the granite was dumped into Ward’s pond? 
A. Well, it was all called Ward’s pond — never heard it 
called anything else. 
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@. ‘There were three ponds — one natural pond and two 
artificial ponds ? 

A. I never saw only two. They filled one and the other 
is partly filled at present. 

Q. Two little ponds ? 

A. I only saw one little pond and the big one. 

@. You mean to say that two or three years ago there 
were only two ponds between the wooded hill and the road? 

A. I didn’t work there two or three years ago, and 
couldn’t tell you. 


@. You don’t remember seeing more than two ponds ? 

A. That is all I can tell you about. 

Q. Never saw the three? 

A. Only the two. 

@. Do you know Ward’s pond, the large pond there? 

Aen WOR. 

Q. That was a natural pond, wasn’t it, as far as you 
know? 


A. Yes, sir; a big pond, and the other one, that was 
filled, was a small pond. 

@. And there was only one small pond there, according 
to your memory? 

_ A. Only one that I saw when I went to work there? 

@. Didn’t you testify the other day that the granite was 
dumped into Ward’s pond ? 

A. Called the little one Ward’s pond, t60 — both ponds. 

Q. Didn't you at the hearing the other day say that that 
granite was dumped into Ward’s pond ? 

A. Both ponds I called Ward’s pond. 

Q. Didn't you testify that the stone was dumped into 
Ward’s pond, the day you testified here ? 

A. Yes, and called the little one Ward’s. 

@. Why did you call that Ward’s pond? 

A. I never heard it called differently. 

Q. Thatis, both ponds were called Ward’s pond, as far 
as you know ? 

A. Never heard them called anything else? 

(). Never heard any special name assigned to the natural 
pond, the big one? 

A. No, sir—only Ward’s, that is all. 

(. You have heard the large one called Ward’s pond? 

ma; es, sir. 

(). Don’t you know that has always been known as 
Ward’s pond ? 

A. That is what I heard it called — Ward’s pond. 

(J. And do you mean to say that you heard the little 
pond, the artificial pond, called Ward’s pond too? 
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A. Yes, I certainly did. 
(. Both called the same name ? 
2 Av Yes, sir > certainly. 

Q. And when you testified the other day that this alleged 
granite had been dumped into Ward’s pond you didn’t mean 
into the large pond, the natural pond, but into this artificial 

ond ? 
: A. I meant the small one. The granite is in the small 
one. 
You didn’t say so, did you? 
I don’t know as I distinctly stated which pond. 
You said “ Ward’s pond,” didn’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
(By Alderman GERRY.) Are you sure that most of 
that granite went into the pond that is 14 feet below the 
surface ? 

A. Yes, sir; most of the granite. 

Q. But some did go into Ward’s pond? 

A. Not much — I don’t know as any in the big bond ; but 
the Roxbury stone, stone from the bridges, is in he big: 
pond — loam and everything in it. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Were there three ponds there. 
at one time ? 

A. I don’t remember — not last summer, the first time I 
worked there. 

@. You only saw two there? 

AA hat 18 all 


OPOore 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, when we concluded yester- 
day, Mr. Shea, I believe we were discussing the stuff at. 
Marine Park, and the McShane case? 

A. Idon’t quite remember. I think we just got through 
the McShane case. - 

Q. ‘Then, to come to Marine Park, do you know how long 
Mr. Weidener has been foreman there ? 

A. About five years, now. 

Q. Well, he was appointed during your experience in 
. the department ? 

A. He was. 

Q. But before you were a general foreman? | 

Aas LBS. 

Q. Well, you had nothing to do with his appointment as 
foreman ? 


A. Nothing. 
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Q. And you knew nothing about the man except as you 
met him? 
A. On the work. 
@. As you were general foreman. Have you ever seen 
Mr. Weidener under the influence of liquor? 
eNO, Sit, 
Q. And you have seen him two or three times a week? 
A. Lately [ have not seen him two or three times a week. 
Q. Well, say during the year 1898, did you see him as 
many times as that? 
A. Not more than twice a month. 
_ QQ. Well, after you put Kelly on the job how many times 
did you see Kelly? 
A. At Marine Park? 
@. Anywhere? 
A. Isaw him once or twice at Marine Park? 
Q. Where else did you see him? 
A. Isaw him at Neponset. 
@. And during the time he was supposed to be at 
Neponset you didn’t see him anywhere else, did you ? 
A. No, except at the park office, when I called him in. 
Q. How many times did you call him in during the time 
he was at Marine Park? 
A. I never called him into the office at Marine Park. 
Q. He was in Marine Park somewhere from the last of 
June to the 1st of September — about that? © 
Hon LES. 
@. All the opportunity you had to see him then was 
while he was working at Marine Park: ? 
BAe Yes, 
@. You don’t know anything about Kelly while he was 
there ? 
A. Nothing about him while he was there. 
Q. Under whose authority was Weidener’s son appointed 
a tallyman ? 
A. I understand that Weidener’s son was a tallyman. 
(. You have understood since that he acted as tallyman, 
haven’t you? 
A. I have not. 
Q. Do you know that Weidener’s son appears on the pay- 
rolls of the department in some capacity ? 
eee Y G8. 
@. In what capacity does he appear ? 
A. Asa boy, messenger. 
@. And you don’t know that he has ever done anything 
except what pertains to the duties of a messenger. 


s 
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A. Except what I have testified to that I understood he 
filled in these blank slips. 

Q. Well, as far as you know, he had no right to do that? 

AY Oh, yes. 

(Does a messenger fill in these blank slips ? 

A. Yes, anybody may do that. 

(). Then a messenger may do almost any duty that is not 
specified in the work of somebody else. 

A. May do anything that the foreman calls on him to do, 
other than certain work that he is prohibited from doing by 
orders of the foreman. 

Q. Then, what you mean to say to the committee is this, 
that a boy employed as a water boy, who is probably doing the 
work requiring the least intelligence of any work in your 
department, may be called upon to do almost any work, from 
tallying up to foreman. Is that so? 

HNO, Sir: 

@. When this man Kelly says he worked in the capacity 
of foreman, he lies ? 

A. ‘He does. 

Q. Does he lie when he says that at one time he had two 
men under him? 

He does. 

How do you know he hes ? 

Because they weren’t under him. 

How do you know that? 

Because I gave the laborers my own instructions. 
You don’t even recall the men Kelly named as work- 
ing under him ? 

A.+ I don’t revall that he named them. I know the two 
men that were there. 

(J. He named one? 

A. Well, I can name the men who were there. 

(). Well, he named one. You remember that? You 
were here. 

A. Idon’t remember that he did. 

Q. Well, he named a man named Hurley. Do you 
know him? 


ererer 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You know who Hurley is? 
eat 1.68; 


Q. And you swear that Hurley never worked under 
Kelly at Neponset? 

An elaw ill? 

@. Why will you swear that? 

A. Because he didn’t. 
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@. How do you know? The immediate work didn’t 
come under you, Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Isn’t it possible that the foreman would tell a man to 
do certain work? 

A. I told Mr. Hurley to do certain work. | 

Q@. I understand, but you place large responsibility in 
your foremen under you, don’t you? 

A. Attimes. — 

Q. Well, at all times you give them a certain leeway, 
don’t you? 

A. Certainly. 

Q@. And it is possible that the foreman might have put in 
a number of men at work to do a certain thing, isn’t it? 

A. The foreman might put a number of men at work to 
do a certain thing; yes, sir, certainly. That is his duty. 

@. Now, at Marine Park you have said that you knew 
nothing about the work whatever beyond what you have 
stated ? 

A. Nothing at all. 

(). And you went there about twice a month? 

A. I went there about twice a month — yes, sir. 

@. And, so far as you have seen Weidener, Weidener 
was a man of sobriety and — well, exactness in his duties ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And, so far as you know Mr. Abbott, he pursued his 
duties with the same degree of sincerity and sobriety ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Weidener’s son you know nothing whatever 
about ? 

BNO. 

@. And Kelly you knew nothing about in that particular 
capacity, except what you have testified to. Is that so? 

oa 1 G8. 

@. Do you know where Kelly went after he left Marine 
Park? 

A. I think he went to Neponset. 


(. Don’t you know he went there? 
ra... 12S. 

(. Wasn’t it under your orders? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you know it? 


ce 


The only question in my mind was whether he first 
came to Franklin Park for a day or two, or not. 

@. You don’t know whether he did or not? 

A. I am under the impression that I sent for him to go 
to Neponset from South Boston. 
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Q. Then, you wish to say that you sent specially for 
Kelly, to have him taken away from South Boston ? 

JARS eS. (S17. 

Q. Did you consult with Mr. Weidener or anybody else 
before taking Kelly from South Boston ? 

A. I didn’t consult with Weidener on that matter, I 
think — ordered him sent over. - 

Q. Do you know whether there was need of Kelly re- 
maining in South Boston when you ordered him to Neponset 4 

A. I think there was not. 

Q. Now, you ordered him to South Boston from Frank- 
lin Park because there was some active necessity for his 
being in South Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you say there was any active need of him 
in any other place, when you ordered him from South 
Boston to Neponset ? 

A. There was need of a man to check the loads at 
Neponset. 

Q. Well, wasn’t there need of the man at South Boston 
at the time? 


AEN. 
Q. You are sure of that? 
ve Waging Tes 


Q. That simplifies matters. How did you order Kelly to 
go to Neponset — by a direct note to him? 

A. If I can remember right, I ordered him to meet me 
at Franklin Park, and drove him in my buggy from Franklin 
Park to Neponset. I may be mistaken about: that; but 
either that, or I ordered him to go to Neponset, and as I 
didn’t think he knew where Neponset was, I very likely took 
him in my buggy. 

Q. Isn’t your memory a little more distinct on that sub- 
ject — whether or not you drove him over in the buggy, or 
whether he went there? 

A. Isay I think I drove him in the buggy. 

Q. Do you remember having any conversation with him 
about the work when you drove in the buggy? 

A. I can’t recall the conversation, but of course I had 
some with him. 

(. None about the work? 

A. Just to tell him what was going to be done. 

Q. Well, he already knew that, didn’t he? He had 
been keeping tally at South Boston? 

A. He knew I was going to take in filling there. They 
had been taking in loam where he was before, and this work 
at Neponset was filling. I told him to check it up. 
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The same way ? 

Yes, sir. 

You check the filling as you do the loam? 

Yes, sir. 

By the load or yard? 

By the yard. 

. An average load contains, as you receive it, then, 
about two yards ? 

A. At Neponset? Very nearly that — yes, two yards. 

@. What were you paying at Neponset for filling? 

A. About 40 cents. 

@. Then, the average team, containing about two yards, 
would represent about 80 cents ? 

A. About 80 cents. 

Q. And it was at Neponset that this difficulty with 
McShane occurred ? ars 

A. Yes, sir. I will say here, Mr. Lundy, that most of 
Mr. McShane’s work was done by single carts, and they 
didn’t represent as much. 

@. And you said in your testimony the other day that 
about 800 checks were presented that were not good —700 
to 800? 

A. Yes, 700 to 800. 

Q. Now, to do justice to Mr. McShane, there were on those 
800 checks, taking them as loads, 1,000 yards of filling? 

A. I don’t think there was as much as that. 

Q@. Well, there were surely 800—he didn’t deliver less 
than a yard in a load, did he? 

A. Not much less. 

Q. Then there were 1,000 yards of filling at 40 cents per 
yard? 

A. Ishould say about 700 or 800. 

(. You have testified that 700 or 800 checks came in 
there ? 
myicyee X CS, 

Q. And there wasn’t at any time less than a yard repre- 
sented to a check — that is, to a team — and sometimes two 
yards to a team. 

A. I don’t remember that there were two yards. 

Q. Don’t you remember that there was considerably 
more than a yard to a load in those teams ? 

A. No, about a yard, I should say. 

@. What do you mean by “ about a yard ” — less or more, 
or just about a yard? 

A. I mean that the teams varied from 25 to 29 or 80 
feet. 


OPOPOre 
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Q. Then, on the average they averaged more than a yard 
to a team, didn’t they — on the average ? 

A. No, about a yard. 

Q. Well, they averaged that, to be exact. 

HAN NY 68. 

Q. Then you would say that 700 or 800 yards were 
claimed by Mr. McShane that didn’t belong to him, placing 
it exactly on the basis you have spoken of, the checks ? 

RAC) AY 68. | 

Q. Who else was delivering loam, filling or anything, 
at Neponset, besides McShane? 

A. Coburn and King. 

Q. How much did King deliver there ? 

A. Well, I should say that he delivered something like 
1,000 to 1,500 yards altogether. 

Q. Do you recall, approximately, how, many yards 
McShane delivered ? ; 

A: I think about 1,000 —a little over. 

(. Then King delivered more than McShane? 

SALES: 

Q. Is that so? 

Dees. 

Q: These contracts were secured by public bid, as far as 
you know ? 

A. They were not advertised. They were procured by 
bid. 

(). Now, how do you procure a bid when you don’t ad- 
vertise ? . 

A. Well, these men came to the department and said they 
had filling which they would sell at a certain price, and the 
price was fixed at 40 cents, and they were asked to submit a 
proposition in writing to the superintendent, which they did. 

QQ. How did those men know that there was going to be 
any filling purchased by your department ? 

A. Well, I can’t tell you that — any more than McShane 
came to Pine Bank, and heard fron: somebody that we were 
going to use filling, and he made a contract with the super- 
intendent. 

Q. Now, did Mr. James Dolan deliver any filling there? 

UND, SIT, 

Q. Well, you know Mr. Dolan, don’t you ? 

Ai Yies, ‘sir. 

Q. And you know that he did not deliver any filling 
there ? j 

A. I know that he didn’t. 

Q. Well, did Coleman & Son deliver any filling there? 

Av vNo: 
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Q. Were there any other contractors, aside from King 
and our friend McShane, who delivered stuff there ? 

A. Coburn. 

(. Well, he didn’t deliver much, did he? 

A. My impression is that he delivered more than either 
of the other men mentioned. 

@. But McShane is the only man with whom you had 
any difficulty in the matter of checks? This is so, is it? 

A. No, sir; it is not. 

Q. Well, did you find any trouble in the accounts sub- 
mitted by Coburn? 

A. - Yes. 

@. Well, if you will state that — how much trouble did 
you have with him? 

A. His accounts didn’t tally with the reports which we 
had from the foreman, and we had a settlement with him. 

~Q. Well, Mr. Steinebrey was foreman there ? 

A.. Yes. 

Q. Now, how much did Mr. Coburn’s accounts differ from 
the accounts of the Park Department at that place? 

A. I cannot give you the exact figures. 

@. Well, what I mean, Mr. Shea, is were they very ma- 
terially different ? 

A. Yes, they were. 

Q. You mean in the aggregate, or the loads per day? 

A. I mean in the loads per day. 

Q. Well, how many loads per day should you say Mr. 
Coburn called for that he wasn’t entitled to? 

A. Well, it varied. Some days he didn’t get any, and 
some days he got 50. 

Q. Fifty what — over? 

A. Fifty loads over what was due him. 

. He got 50 loads per day over what was actually due 

him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who gave him credit for 50 loads more than was ac- 
tually due him per day ? 


A. Isuppose the man who made out the checks. 
@. The tallyman? 

A. The tallyman. 

Q. You didn’t blame Steinebrey for that, did you? 
me Ox Sir. 

Q. Who did you blame? 

A., Kelly. 

Q. 


You blamed Kelly. Well, there was some other tally- 
man there, wasn’t there ? 
A. Yes, there was. 
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Who was the other man? | 
The messenger; a young man named Griffin. 
Did he do any receipting, any tallying ? 
He did. 
Now, tell the committee why you laid the universal 
blame for fraud upon Kelly ? 
A. Because at the time I was looking up Kelly I sent 
this young man, Griffin, over there to do the tallying. 


OPore 


Q. Yes. Well, he had been tallying before that, hadn’t 
he? 

A. At Neponset? 

Oi YES 2 

A. He tallied for about two days while Kelly was there. 

Q. While Kelly was there? | 

eg eS: 

Q. That isn’t exactly in response to the question I put 


before. Was there anybody else tallying at the time Kelly 
was tallying and Coburn put in, on an average, 50 loads more 
than he was entitled to per day? 

A. I think there was no one tallying at that time. There 
was this young man writing, filling in the checks. 

Q. That is whom? 

An yc ihn, 

Q. Now, you went to the trouble of investigating Mr. 
McShane ? 

Ae CLL Cs 

Q. No question about that — and did you investigate 
Coburn ? 

aNE 0! Gare hte 

Q. And what was the result of your investigation of 
Coburn ? 

A. ‘That he was credited with more loads than was ‘due 
him. 

Q. Well, altogether, Mr. Shea — I mean approximately, 
of course, you don’t know—how many more loads did 
Coburn claim than he was really entitled to? 

A. I should say there were three or four hundred. 

(J. Three or four hundred ? 

TY CS, Sir. 

Q. Then as we have it now, you found yourself that Me- 
Shane had claimed from 700 to 800 loads more than he was 
entitled to, and now you say that Coburn claimed from 300 
to 400 loads more than he was entitled to. That is so, is it? 

lem. Os. °Sir': 

fa) Now did you interview Kelly on the subject of 
Coburn ? 

AG ee lgcid. 
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@. And what did he say about Coburn ? 

A. He said a good many things. 

Q. Now just give us the whole of it, Mr. Shea. What 
we want is the whole truth there. 

A. Well, he said — before I goany further I wish to say 
that the tickets were put in in Coburn’s name, but he was 
not the contractor. 

Q. Who was the contractor ? 

A. A man named Welch. 

Q. And what Welch is that? 

A. Lives in Brighton. 

~Q. Now tell me this, before you go ahead with your ex- 
planation — how could Coburn. put in tickets for work that 
you contracted with Welch to do? 


A. The material came from Coburn. 

Q. But you had some contract, did you? 
As, CY eS. 

Q. And that was with Welch? 

A. I think so. 

Q. 


Then naturally the bill for work done under contract 
with Welch, would come from Welch, wouldn’t it ? 

A. Didn't in this case. 

@. Why not in this case? It is an ordinary contract, 
isn’t it? 

A. It was understood that the tickets were to be given to 
Coburn. 

Q. By whom was it understood? 

A. Between Coburn, Welch and the Park Department. 

Q. Well, who in that case represented the Park Depart- 
ment — Mr. Pettigrew, you, or who else? 

A. I think Mr. Pettigrew. 

(. Well, as you understand it, Pettigrew, Welch and 
Coburn make an agreement that for work done under a con- 
tract between Welch and Coburn, Mr. Coburn was to present 
the bills. Is that right? 

As C8. 

Q. Now, tell us what you did on this investigation of 
Coburn — what Kelly said to you, when you questioned him 
about that? 

A. I found three books, three stubs, that couldn’t be 
accounted for. 

Q. That is, you mean three books ? 

A, ., Yes. 

Q. Three hundred stubs? 

A. -Three hundred stubs. Kelly said that young Welch, 
who appeared on the ground several times, — 

Q. Who is young Welch, by the way? 
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A. The son of the contractor — had obtained these books 
and written them up and put them in, the same way that 
McShane had. 

Q. Now, we have Mr. Welch’s full address here, haven’t 
we? 

A. I don’t know his address — out in Brighton. 

Q. Ithink we have. Now, was this investigation you 
made of Coburn’s or Welch’s account made at the same time 
that you made the investigation of McShane ? 

NSARM EGS 

Q. Now, did you find any fault with the accounts sub- — 
mitted by the other contractor ? 

King ? 

Yes; 

Everything seemed to be all right there. 

Everything there seemed perfectly straight ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, did you call on Mr. Coburn ? 

No, sir. 

You considered that there had been a direct attempt 
made to defraud the city in that case to the extent of 300 or 
400 loads ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Paying forty cents a load, and in the case of McShane, 
at least 700 or 800 loads, at forty cents apiece? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you had no interview with either McShane or 
Coburn. Is that so? 

Pe NO,’ Sir, 

Q. That is notso? 

A. I didn’t make any attempt to interview them. 

Q. But,as you said the other day, you interviewed Petti- 
grew? 


OPOrerer 


ALON eS. Sir 

Q. And stated to him the facts of the case? 
TAG TT COR. 

Q. That is all you ever heard ? 

A. I heard more of it. 


Q. Well, did you ever hear that McShane or Coburn had 
been prosecuted for this? 

AMEEN 0, SIT; 

Q. Well, at the time you laid the blame on Coburn and 
McShane, did you not —I mean in collusion with Kelly? 

A. Yes, I supposed so. 

Q. You supposed they were in it, didn’t you? No ques- 
tion about that. Now, did you discharge Kelly at that 
time ? 
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A. I gave him two days’ leeway, which, I guess, he didn’t 
take advantage of. 

Q. Gave him two days to find another place. Is that 
so? 

A. No, I gave him two days to produce evidence that he 
said he would produce, that McShane or some members of 
his family were guilty of trying to defraud the city. 

Q. Now, you didn’t hold Kelly responsible for that fraud, 
did you ? 

A. Why not? 

Q. Well, don’t ask me “ Why not?” Answer the ques- 
tion ? 

A. I did. 

@. Can you conceive any manner or means by which 
Kelly could derive any profit from those checks going into 
the city? 

A. Not directly. 

Q. Well, indirectly ? 

A. Through collusion with a contractor. 

(J. Then the direct fraud comes on the contractor, with 
whom there was a collusion ? 


core OS. 

@. Then you held some contractors responsible ? 

nd OS, Sir. 

Q. And those contractors were Coburn and McShane? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is it a fact, as Kelly says, that you ever gave 


him a letter to Steinebrey ? 

A. I did give him a note. 

Q. Do you remember what the purport of that note was ? 

A. It was to keep him there two days longer. 

Q. Well, he hadn’t been discharged ? 

A. He hadn’t in this way — I hadn’t given him notice of 
discharge, but told Steinebrey that he wasn’t to come back, 
that I was through with him. 

Q. But you gave him two days more to work? 

my OS. 

@. And how many Hous a day was Kelly supposed to 
work ? 

A. Nine hours a day. 

@. And what time did you give Kelly in which to dis- 
cover this evidence — the noon hour? 

A. No, I didn’t give him any time. Ee was to do it 
right away. 

@. Well, you supposed he was doing this business, with 
MeShane at least, during the noon hour? 


640 


A. 
Q. 
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I did. 
Did you have any idea at what time he was construct- 


ing this fraud with Coburn ? 


A. 
Q. 


No. 
You don’t recall the substance of your letter to Steme- 


brey, do you? 


chan 


>OPOPerel POPOPeP 


Not the exact words. 

Is Steinebrey still in the employ of the department ? 
Wes. 

He is working at the present time ? 

Yes. 

Have you seen Kelly since that time at all? 

In the court room —JI mean, here in the aldermanic 


sees 


I mean, aside from here ? 

No. 

Do you know of his looking for you? 

Yes. 

Who told you he was looking for you? 

I was told by Timson, Mr. Timson. 

Yes. 

The clerk at Pine Bank — was told that he had called 


up on the telephone, called me and called Mr. Pettigrew, 
wanted us to call him up. 


(. 
A. 


Call him up where? 
(Examining memorandum book.) It was a tele- 


phone number which I found came from B. Spinoza’s cigar 
store, tobavco store, on Washington street. 


Q. 


That is enough. Why did you take down or note 


that number, Mr. Shea? 


>OPOPOPOPop> 


I didn’t note it. 


‘Well, Mr. Timson noted it? 


Yes. 


_ But you paid some attention to it? 


No, sir; not at that time. 

Well, you took that number? 

I did not. 

When did you take the number? 

I never took it, sir. 

How did you find that it came from Spinoza’s ? 

I took pains afterwards to find out what that tele- 


phone number was. 


Q. 


Well, upon whose information did you discover that 


that telephone number was Spinoza’s ? 


A. 


Q. 
he 


The information of the telephone operator. 
I know, but Mr. Timson told you, didn’t he ? 
No, sir — yes, he did. 
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Q. He left a memorandum of the number ? 

A. He left a memorandum of the number. 

@. Now, you didn’t intend to have any conversation with 
Kelly, did you ? 

No, -sir. 

@. And you took that just for the purpose of the inves- 
tigation — there is no question about that, is there ? 

A. Brought it in, yes. 

Q. That is what I mean. 

A. That, of course, won’t be evidence in my case, as this 
is a copy of one that was left at my desk, which was de- 
stroyed. This is taken from the one left for Mr. Pettigrew 
— the same thing was left on his desk. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I will put that in. (See Exhibit 22, at 
close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. And that is practically a copy of what you received ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Timson makes such a note upon all telephone 
calls received ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you didn’ + make any effort to communicate with 
Kelly at all? 


FOTN Say 

Q. Didn’t know what he had to say to you? 

Ace No. 

Q. Whether he wanted a position ? 

A. No. 

Q. Or whether he wanted to talk on personal matters ? 
ue NO 

Q. Didn’t pay any further attention to him ? 

Ade No, sir. 

Q. But you did take enough interest in that telephone 


— 


call to find out from what place it came ? 
A. Not at that time. 
~Q. Well, subsequently ? 

AA Yes. 

Q. When, subsequently? 

A. The day after Kelly testified here that he never called 
up myself or Mr. Pettigrew on the telephone. 

Q. He didn’t say that, did he? 

A. I understood it so. 

@. I understood that he didn’t. But, still, that is not 
material. The day he testified about the telephone — go 
ahead ? 

' A. ITasked at the office for the slip which was written 
off for me. That had been destroyed. 

@. And you got this one of Mr. Pettigrew’s ? 
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A. Iasked them'to look on Mr. Pettigrew’s desk, to see 
if this slip was there. 

Q. Do you know whether there were two calls or one? 

A. Only one. 

Q. Then he asked for either Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Naess 

Q. Well, is it customary to make out a slip for every- 
body who is asked for as an alternative ? 

A AV 8. 

Q. And if he asked for Mr. Shea, and you were not there, 
and for Mr. Pettigrew, they would make out the same kind 
of a slip for both ? 

WA eS: 

Q. And if he asked for Smith or Jones, it would be the 
same ? 

A. You understand that we each have a desk, and the 
slips are put on the desk. 

Q. Iunderstand, yes. That closes with Kelly. 

A. He also came Saturday, which he testified to himself. 

Q. You don’t take any part at all, do you, in the matter 
of making contracts for loam or filling ? 

A. There are no contracts, as a rule, for loam. 

Q. Well, there are agreements, aren’t there, Mr. Shea? 

A. No written agreements, no. 

(). How do the agreements run, then? If a man is to 
deliver eighteen thousand cubic yards of loam ata certain 
place, how is that agreement made? 

A. That is special. I was talking about the general 
practice. 

@. That contract with the Eichorns would be special, 
would it ? 

WaeteY es, sin. 

@. Usually contract with the man who supplies the fill- 
ing verbally or orally ? 

A. Verbally, yes, sir. 

@. Do you recall how the contract was made ae 
McShane ? 

A. I think that was a written contract ? 

@. What makes you think that was a written contract ? 

A. Because the Park Department had no money, no 
funds with which to pay for filling at the time. McShane 
knew, in some way, that filling was needed, and was willing 
to wait for the money until an appropriation should be made, 
and took chances on having such an appropriation made. 

Q. Now, how often do the contractors who supply loam 
or filling to your department receive their pay ? 

A. Once a month, as a rule. 
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@. Well, would they receive it any oftener if they had a 
written contract? 

A. I mean when they don’t have a written contract they 
receive it once a month. 

@. Where they don’t? 

A. Where they don’t. 

@. And when there is no money appropriated ? 

Pea AY nO. 

Q. Now, speaking, Mr. Shea, of the instances where 
there was no money appropriated for loam and where a man 
took his chances and made an oral contract with the Com- 
mission to supply loam — 

A. That is the only instance I know of. 

@. When did he receive his pay, if you know? 

A. Quite awhile afterwards,—I think the spring of 
1899, sometime. 

(. I mean, did he get his payments monthly? 

A. No, got it in a lump sum. 

@. And had to wait until the job was concluded ? 

A. Until the money was appropriated. 

(@. And in McShane’s case you remember that there was 
some litigation ? 

A. There was. 

Q. Inwhich Mr. Moran — John B. I oeeoe — appeared 
for Mr. McShane ? 

Ake SY es. 

@. And you don’t know whether the case was tried or 
not ? 

A. It was not. tried. 

Q. Well, you know your evidence was not required at all? 
You had nothing to do with it ? 

A. No, I wasn’t called at the immediate time. 

(). Well, called at some time ? 

See tes, Sir. 

(. Well, did you at dy time when you were called state 
the circumstances as you have stated them to us? 

meer) did. | 

(). Mr. Shea, do you recall any time when you instructed 
Kelly, or any other boy in charge of the tally sheets, to give 
eredit to McShane for 30 loads of filling that he had not 
delivered, or about which there was a question ? 

Not as to 30 loads. 

Well, as to any particular number of loads? 
25 loads, I believe. 

25 loads ? 

Yes. 


POPOPe 
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Q.. Well, then, do I understand your attitude correctly 
when I say that at one time you instructed Kelly — Kelly 
was the boy ? 

Aly f0es; 

Q. To give credit to McShane for 25 loads of loam — 
filling, rather, — which he had not delivered, or about which 
there was some question ? 

A. You do not state it correctly. 

Q. Now, if you will state it correctly, Mr. Shea ? 

A. I told Kelly to make out checks for twenty-five loads 
of filling, delivered out in Neponset the day before he ar- 
rived there. 

The day before Kelly arrived there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You asked him to make out checks ? 

Are JIBS 

Q.. Creditng McShane with 25 loads of loam ? 
A 

Q. 


Pe 


Yes. 
Do you recall what name or initials Kelly put at the 

bottom of the checks ? 

A. His own, I suppose. 

@. He would have a right to do that, would he? 

A. He would under my direction. 

(J. Then you stood responsible for these twenty-five loads 
of loam ? 

eve ES. 

Q. Who had been in charge the fay? before Kelly arrived ? 

A. James Hurley, a laborer. 

Q. What became of him there ? 

A. He was still there. 

@. Was he there when you asked Kelly to make out the 
checks for those loads of loam ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Now, Mr. Shea, who put in the time for the laborers 
at: Neponset ? 

TNE A BRC EEE 

Q. Well, I know, but you didn’t at the same time put in 
the time for the men at Marine Park, did you ? 

INO: 

@. Why did you for the men at Neponset ? 

A. Because they were under my immediate supervision. 

Q. I know, but is there any distinct department of the 
Park Department under your immediate supervision ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. You had a foreman there at Neponset ? 

A. No, not at that time. 
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Q. Steinebrey wasn’t there? 

a. eNO. 

Q. Wasn’t Kelly acting as foreman ? 

mee NO. 

Q. You were acting, yourself? 

vaca GS. 

@. Spent the entire day there? 

ix NO: \ 

@. Then you couldn’t carry out the duties of an ordinary 
foreman, could you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Without being there? 

eer CS. 

Q. You could? 

ee cs: 

Q. Well, if you had a man under you, Mr. Shea, who did 


that, would you consider him an efficient foreman ? 

A. Can’t very well supply a foreman for each laborer. 

@. Well, you had more than one laborer there ? 

A. When I first started in I didn’t have but one. 

Q. Well, had two at the time I am speaking of? 

em nl-e5, Sir. 

Q@. Those two men, the two men that Kelly claims in his 
gang? 

A. He might claim it. 

@. He claims that he was foreman — you heard that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Claims that he had a gang of two under him? 

ue ies; Sir. 

Q. Isn’t that the time he claims that he was foreman of 
the gang, when you say you acted as foreman? 

A. Iam not responsible for his claims. 

Q. I know, but at that time there were two laborers there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Kelly was there at that time? 

AY es, sir. 

@. And you say at that time that you put in the time for 
those men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Practically foreman for that district, as well as general 
foreman for the department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t that the time you understand that Kelly claims 
that he was foreman of those two men ? 
Peak. 1 eS. 
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Q. Kelly never put in bills for services as foreman, did 
he, that you know of? 

A. Never sent them to me. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he sent them to the 
department ? 

A. I never heard of any. 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Pettigrew ever fers a position 
to Kelly at Pine Bank ? 

eNO. 

Q. Do you know yourself of ever offering a position to 
Kelly at Pine Bank ? 

ENO. 

Q. At the time you concluded this investigation of Kelly, 
McShane and Coburn, you had decided that you wanted to 
get through with Kelly ? 


GaAs iy LCS: 

Q. That is a fact, that you didn’t want any more of him, 
did you? 

HA ON On 


@. Then you didn’t at the time fe) him any letter to 
Steinebrey to keep him there permanently ? 
IN Gs ae 
And Steinebrey will say that? 
Yes. 
Do you know this man Meany that they have spoken 
of 
No. 
You don’t know anything about him? Don’t know 
any of the individual contractors’ names, aside from King, 
Coburn and McShane, and you really don’t know them — but, 
as a fact, I mean aside from those men, you don’t know any 
individual contractors ? 

You mean who worked for the department ? 

Yes. 

Oh, I know quite a few of them. 

Well, do you know Meany ? 

No. 

Do you know Colburn ? 

Colburn? No. 

Now, isn’t a man with you named Henry Brady, a 
man? Do you know him? 

Yes. 

A humpbacked fellow ? 

Yes. 

Where is he working now ? 

He is not working with the department. 


oprorpope 


ta 


POPOPFOPOPOPOPD 
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Was up to the time of the suspension, wasn’t he ? 
Yes. 
Do you know where he was working at that time ? 
He was working at Franklin Park. ~ 
You know contractors named Whitmore ? 
Yes. 
. And whether or not you know that they were deliver- 

ing loam at the place where Brady was tallying ? 

A. Yes, I think they were. 

@. Do you know anything about the loads of loam Bey 
dumped there? 

aes) CS. 

@. Well, when were they dumping it? Between what 
dates, I mean ? 

A. Well, all through the year 1899. 

@. That would take in, I suppose, from the spring until 
the fall? 

A. From the spring until the late fall. 

@. And who was there, do you know, with Brady tally- 
ing, receiving the loads? 


SPerere 


A. With him? You mean, besides him? 

@. Yes, besides him. 

Amik eilty. 

Q. As tally man— who else? 

A. A man named McNulty, at Jamaica Pond. 

Q. What one was that? 

A. Michael McNulty. 

Q. Is he sub-foreman.? 

A. He isclassed as a watchman. 

@. Well, is he a relation of the sub-foreman named Mc- 
Nulty? 


A. Is hearelation? He is a brother of the sub-foreman 
named McNulty, now suspended. 
Q. Well, is this tally man McNulty suspended ? 


PAs NO; 
Q. He is not? 
vs. No. 


(. Then, this man the loads were received from there, 
Whitmore, is now working? 

Par Yes. 

@. And Brady, the other tally man, is suspended? 

ayes, 

@. Do you know anything about the filling or loam sup- 
plied at Wood Island Park? 

A, No. 

@. Within the last three years ? 

BAS GN Os 
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Q. Do you know whether or not any loam has been sup- 
plied there in that time, or any filling, for the last three or 
four years ? 

A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you know, if any had been? 

A. Well, no, I wouldn’t be likely to know. If any great 
amount was delivered, I should know. 

Q. You would know that? 

FASun.Y eS. 

Q. Then, no great amount has been delivered there at 
all? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Do you know of any material improvement that has 
taken place over there for the last three or four years ? 

A. I know a great many walks have been laid out and 
loam piles spread upon the ground. 

(. Upon the ground ? 

AS oY es: 

Q. How do you know that? 

A. I have seen the piles at various times, and then I have 
seen, noticed the plantation, after it has been spread around 
“there. 

_ Q. And the plantation, the iene of that loam, appeared 
to you to be regular? 

Das Ck 

Q. Nothing irregular about that at all. Now, did you 
take part in the building of the road around Peter’s Hill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q@. You have heard the testimony given here in regard to 
that ? 

A. Idid not. I wasn’t present that day. 

Q. Well, whether or not you know it has been stated that 
yourself, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Putnam and one Mr. Murphy, 
had taken part in the building of that road? Do you know 
that ? 

A. Yes, I know that in a general way. 

@. Well, do you know under whose plans it was started 
out to build that road ? 

Yes. 

Whose were they ? 

Under Mr. Pettigrew’s plans. 

Originally ? 

The plans, of course, were drawn by the engineer. 
And who was the engineer ? 

Mr. Putnam, under Mr. Pettigrew’s supervision. 
Well, you know that Mr. Pettigrew never directly 
supervised any of the plans of Mr. Putnam, don’t you ? 


Rec ere 
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.A. He doesn’t supervise them ? 

Q. He may be responsible for them, but you know, as a 
matter of fact, that he doesn’t supervise the drawing of the 
plans, don’t you ? 

A. I think he does. 

Q. Haven’t you stated in your own case that Mr. Petti- 
grew simply gave you a rough idea of that plan, and that 
you carried out his ideas? | 
A. Yes, in some things. 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose, in this case of 
building the road around Peter’s Hill, that Mr. Pettigrew 
did any more than he would ordinarily do with you? 

A. No more than he would do with me. 

@. Then you don’t know whether or not Mr. Pettigrew 
gave any definite plans, do you? 

A. No, I couldn’t testify to that. 

@. But you do know the road was started by building 
under the direction of Mr. Putnam, under the plan of Mr. 
Putnam? 

A... Yes. 

Q. And do you know what kind of a road that was 
going to be, or was supposed to be ? 

Yes. 

Telford road, wasn’t it? 

No. 

What kind of a road ? 

It was to be a macadam road. 

Now, do you recall Mr. Pettigrew stepping in and 
making any suggestions contrary to the plan of Mr. Putnam 
at any time while they were building that road? 

exe © INO. 

Q. Never? 

A. .I know that the plan was changed. 

Q@. I mean as far as Mr. Pettigrew goes. I will come to 
the other changes. 

A. Well, I thought I was going to give it to you in 
that way. 

Q. Yes, go ahead; give it in that way. 

a. Coming down to Fairview street, where there is 
quite a steep grade and a curve, there was some change 
made in the line of the road. ‘The road was located this 


operers 


_ way first, and after looking at it on the ground they changed 


their plan so as to take it around in a little different way. 
Well, who did that — Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Putnam. 

Well, you made some suggestions, didn’t you ? 

As to that? I did not. 


POre 
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Q. As to the grade of that road? 

A. At Fairview street I didn’t make any sugpexioaa 

Q. Never mind Fairview street. That road around 
Peter’s Hill you made some suggestions about, didn’t you ? 

oaNee Noh soe 

Q. Where? 

A. At the northwesterly slope. 

Q. By the way, how far was that Pe, this Fairview 
street ? 

A. About 400 or 500 yards. 

Q. Go ahead ? 

A. At the northerly slope I suggested to Mr. Pettigrew 
to raise the grade, so as to economize on work. 

@. Yes —it would make just as good a road, I suppose ? 

A. Justas good. That was done. 

Q. That was done? 

TAN UPS: 

Q. Now, do you recall that Mr. Murphy came into the 
scheme of building that road at all ? 

A. Why, Mr. Murphy was the engineer in charge. He 
certainly came into it — engineer in charge of that particular 
work. 

@. I understand that, but’ did the engineer in charge, 
being in this particular case Mr. Murphy, have anything to 
say about it ? 

A. To obey Mr. Putnam’s instructions. 


Q. And Mr. Putnam took suggestions of yourself and ~ 


Mr. Pettigrew. That is so, is it? _ 

A. He accepted them, yes. 

(J. Who accepted them? 

A. Mr. Putnam. 

(. Well, would have to, wouldn’t he, would have to. take 
Mr. Shea’s and Mr. Pettigrew’s suggestions ? 

A. Ithink you look on it in the wrong way, Mr. Lundy. 

Q. Iam not looking at it. 

A. Mr. Putnam, as a servant of the city, would under- 
stand just as well as Mr. Pettigrew or I did that it was 
necessary to economize on work. 

Q. Yes, but suppose Mr. Putnam realized all these 


things, if he received there direct instructions from either 


yourself or Mr. Pettigrew, he would probably take them, 
wouldn’t he, whether there was any economy involved or 
not ? 

A. Well, he probably would take Mr. Pettigrew’s in- 
struction. 

@. Now, your salary is what, Mr. Shea? 

A. 5 per day. 


— 
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@. And are you allowed the use of a horse and team ? 

PY OS. 

@. That horse and team is at your disposal at all times 
during the year? 

aA eS: 

Q. Do you recall any time during the last year when you 
have used any other conveyance for your work about the 
park? 

A. On one or two occasions I have used my bicycle. 

Q. Well, that wouldn’t involve any expense to the city 
—TI mean, do you recall using a carriage at all? 

A. In the parks? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Orin your work around the park system? All you 
have used is the buggy assigned to you by the department 
and your bicycle ? 

fe 1 E8. 

@. And that is all you know about conveyances ? 

A. Yes. 

@. You have already testified, Mr. Shea, I believe, that 
you have made it a point to assign the men to positions con- 
venient to them—that is, near their homes —all things 
being equal, I mean — the men doing the work ? 

A. I haven’t made it a point to, but I have done so. 

Q. You have done it? 

Beal. 68. 

@. Now, do you recall any cases where you have sent 
men to points somewhat remote from their homes ? 

Ac. Oh,. yes. 

@. Well, do you recall any time when you have sent them 
to points remote from their homes when you could have sent 
men who lived near to the work? 

A. Not very often — have sometimes. 

Q. Well, was that a matter of necessity ? 

A. In the interest of the work of the department. 

@. You mean cases of individual skill or integrity or 
ability of some particular man ? 

A. Sometimes that, or sometimes it was necessary to trans- 
pose a gang from one work to another which was far removed 
from the homes of some of the men in that gang. 

@. You mean by that the transportation of an entire 
gang? 

Picea) C8. 

Q. Then, you mean that at times it is necessary to take 
the gang and send them somewhere as a gang ? 

ae oY OS. 


9 a 
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Q. When the gang has a certain value? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, upon the matter of measurements, Mr. Shea, to 
get back to that for an instant, what was the rule of the 
department when you came there in regard to measuring 
loam ? 

A. The loam was brought in —I speak now of the loam 
at Franklin Park, with which I had more to do. ‘That loam 
was bought by the load. 

Q. It might be a yard or two yards? 

A. They are supposed to have a double load there —a 
double load is supposed to contain forty feet, and they were 
supposed to have at least forty feet. The loads were tested 
to see whether they had that amount. 

(. Well, that system of receiving and checking the loam 
has changed somewhat materially since you have been gen- 
eral foreman, hasn’t it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, who instituted that change ? 

A. Well, Mr. Pettigrew made a great many valuable sug- 
gestions in that line. 

. Now, take some of Mr. Pettigrew’s valuable sugges- 
tions — for instance, on the matter of receiving the loam, 
what valuable suggestion did Mr. Pettigrew offer? | 

A. He suggested that each load should be measured, to 
get the cubic contents. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And that the — well, I don’t know that there were 
any other material changes in the matter. 

Q. Well, then, from the time you have begun to work in 
the department until the present, so far as you are connected 
with that particular kind of work, the system of measure- 
ments has been the same ? 

A. Practically the same. 

(. Don’t you consider that it is the proper thing to put 
a man to work to measure those loads of loam as you receive 
them? Isn’t that an important item? 

A Yes. 

QQ. That really doesn’t rest upon you, anyway, does it? 
That is, you don’t assign men to measure the loam — or don’t 
rather, follow out this system, when you assign men to 
measure the loam? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Well, you have authority from Mr. Pettigrew to 
assign certain people to work ? 

A. Yes. 
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, S Then, Be hing you have done so far you have done 
v1 ith a full authority of your superintendent, Mr. Petti- 


: Ae Yes, sir. 

_ And when you assigned a man like Kelly, Canty or 
Griffin, that is all in line with the ideas of Mr. Pettigrew? 
a Mr. Pettigrew had no suggestion to make on the 
ay pointment of those men. 

_Q. Well, there weren't any of these men— Carty, 
cf Ti fin or Kelly — of age, were there? 

Well, I can’t say about that. 

I mean, twenty-one years old? 

No. 

And young Weidener of penM Boston wasn t? 

No. 

Q. And you know all four of tena men were doing the 

work of measuring and receiving? 

AL. Yes. 

fo Was that done in compliance with your ideas or Mr. 
el 

In compliance with my ideas. 

. Then you stand responsible for that? 

_ Yes. 

.. Do you know a young man named Maguire? 

Yes. 

_ Q. Well, the one I mean is a boy occupying some position 
in the office of the department. What do you know about 
Maguire? I mean, his experience with the department? 

_ A. He has worked there a long while. 

“aay Is he still there ? 

BoA: . No. 

Well, was there any trouble with Maguire? 

He was suspended. 

Well, he was suspended before these other laborers 
re, wasn't he? 

NG About the same time. 

-Q. Well, he wasn’t suspended for the same reason, was he? 
A. No. 

Well, now for what reason was Maguire suspended ? 
Hib A. Do you want me to give what I know or what I have 
~ med ? 

- Well, what you actually know now, Mr. Shea? 

"8 Well, I don’t wish to decline. 

“ . Only what you know, Mr. Shea. 

. Then I will have to say I don’t know of my own 
va = anything about it. I don’t say that as unwilling to 
ee semony: 
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Q. I understand that — only want to know what you 
‘actually know. You don’t know anything about how 
Maguire quitted the department, what the circumstances 
were? 
A. Not of my own knowledge. 
Q. That is what I meant — of your own knowledge. 
Q. Now, do you know a young man named Donnelly? 
Anes 
Q. What did Donnelly do? Larry Donnelly is the man 
I mean, isn’t he? 
A. Yes, sir; formerly water boy for one of the foremen. 
Q. Do you know when Donnelly quitted the department ? 
A. Yes, he quit about the first of March. 
Q. Of last year? 
AN. Ofthis' year. 
Q. Of this year. Well, do you recall any time when he 
was not working for a period of several weeks? 
A. I beg pardon—am wrong there. He quit earlier in 
the year — sometime in December. 
Q. Of last year? 
A. Yes, sir; and may be earlier than that still. 
Q. Well, the latter part of last year —that is what you 
mean to say? 3 
Aen es. 
@. Now, do you know personally of anybody drawing 
money on Donnelly’s name after he had quit the pater 
Not personally. 
You don’t know that ? 
No. 
Do you know a boy named O’Connor? 
I don’t recall any such boy. ! 
As working in the department at all— Mr. 
nnor ? 
Oh, yes, I do, yes. 
What did he do? 
He was a messenger. 
Where? 
At Jamaica Park. 
How long was he on the pay roll? 
About a year. 
Well, is he now suspended ? 
Nes. 
Or did he leave ? 
He was suspended. 
At the time of the general suspension ? 
Yes. 


oe) 
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Well, who got O’Connor his position ? 

I did. 

How long have you known O’Connor? 

Well, I have known him for at least ten years. 

For some time ? 

Yes. 

Do you know anything about the system of drawing 

for numbers among the contractors — for teams and for loads ? 
‘A. I never was present at one of the drawings. 

@. Well, do you know whether or not any such system 
exists ? 

rd OS. 

@. And what is that system ? 

A. Well, the Park Commissioners, some time in the early 
spring, advertised in the papers that they are prepared to 
receive proposals from teamsters who wish to work for the 
department. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Their applications are taken, and then the work after 
that I don’t know much about. I know that it is merely a 
system of numbers, or names, rather, being put into a box, 
or something of the sort. I couldn’t tell the exact system — 
I never have seen it. I know that each takes a number 
which is chosen for them by somebody, connected with the 
department. 

Q. Well, the main idea in that is to avoid difficulty, isn’t 
it — that the contractors may get a fair share of the work, 
or, at least, to remove the Commissioners from some difficulty 
in picking men ? 

res Yew. 

Q. Now, do you recall any men who have taken part in 
that proceeding who have received a great deal less than 
other contractors, in your experience ? 

A. You mean, that get less work? 

~Q. A great deal less work than it might be reasonably 
supposed they would get under that system ? 

A. Well, I know that we have teams under that system 
that will come one year, and then the next year there may 
be a change —they may not come around. Some of them 
are not fortunate. 

@. You mean some of the same contractors may not 
come in at all? 

Ry es. 

@. But under that system, and taking the same con- 
tractors, isn’t it a fact that one or two contractors will have 
a larger — in fact, the largest — part of the work to do? 

A. Not that I know of, sir. 


Oropere 
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Q. Well, who had the most to do at Neponset? 
A. At Neponset? 
. King, wasn’t it? 

A. I don’t understand you. I don’t know that King 
ever worked for us. 

Q. Didn’t work at Neponset at all? 

A. Except to haul filling. 

Q. Who had the greater part of the work at N SONS hy 
say during the last year? 
Well, there wasn’t any work for teams at Neponset. 
Well, there was work at Franklin Park, wasn’t there ? 
Yes. 
Well, who did the greater part of it there? 
Well, I couldn’t answer it now. 
Well, some man did more than another man, didn’t 


I can’t say they did. 
You say, then, that the work was about equally 
div ided : ? 

A. Well, no, some people didn’t get any. 

Q. Well, I mean among those who did get some ? 

A. The work of those who had teams on the work was 
evenly divided. 

@. About evenly divided ? 

AGL ees. 

Q. And it would surprise you some if the report of the 
Commissioners or anybody else should show otherwise ? 
yas. 

Do you know a man by the name of Noone? 

Yes. 

What did Mr. Noone do at the park system ? 

He hauled loam. 

Well, how much of it? Do you know? 

Well, I couldn’t say. He would come in at various 
times when he had loam to dispose of, and he might have 
three or four teams and he might have a great many more. 

Q. Well, what did he do? Act as a loam pedler, or have 
a special contract ? 

A. Well, general contractor, and when he had loam come 
to the department and asked if we had use for it, and if we 
had we took it. 

@. Well, who decided in that case, when you wanted 
loam, whether you would take his loam ? 

A. The foreman on the work had general instructions, in 
most cases, to take loam from anybody who brought it in, if 
the loam was good. | 
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Q. That holds generally good in any part of the Park 
Department? 

A. Except on Marine Park, where they had a general 
contract — of course, couldn’t take from everybody, when the 
contract was given to one. 

@. In that case, if the foremen thought they Aheded more 
loam than the 18,000 yards furnished by the contract, they 
were not authorized to take it — whether they needed it or 
not ? 

A. Not in that case. 

@. But in all other cases they have been authorized to do 
so, for the past few years ? 

A. Where the foremen knew that loam was needed, that 
loam was wanted. 

. Now, how long did Mr. Noone continue to supply 
loam to your department ? 

A. At various times within two years. 

. Do you recall any transfer of his account to the name 
of anybody else? 

A. Well, [heard something about his brother drawing 
his money, or some relative. 


But you heard it was a brother ? 
A man of the same name —I supposed it was a 
brother. I don’t know them. 

@. Well, what difference would that make, Mr. Shea — 
not to ask you what you know about this particular family, 
but what difference would that make in the accounts of the 
department, whether Lundy drew it or Lundy’s cousin? 

A. I don’t know that it would make any difference. 

Q. No difference at all. Now, Mr. Shea, was it your 
habit, or did you at any time carry loam books in your pocket 
— | mean receipted books ? 

A. Not my habit, no. 

Q. Well, perhaps I put that wrong. I meant to ask you 
not whether it was your habit, but did you at any time carry 
loam books in your pocket, or checks for loam ? 

A. I have carried a loam book in my pocket. 

Q. And isn’t it a fact that you have given checks for 

_ loam to certain contractors ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Now, would youswear that you have not given checks 
to contractors and afterwards given the stub book to a Mr. 
MacCallum ? 


@. Don’t you know that his cousin drew his money ? 
A. I don’t know. 

Q@. Personally you don’t know that? 

A. No. 

-. 

A. 
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A. Not for loam. 

Q. Well, for filling, gravel or anything? 

A. The only case I recollect of giving any checks was for 
some sand delivered at Billings Field. 

@. And does that conform at all to my question, that at 
that time you carried certain checks or books in your pocket, 
and after certain receipts had been given you returned the 
stub book to Mr. MacCallum ? 

A. Such a thing is possible, yes. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that you did give a book to Mr. 
MacCallum after certain slips had been taken out of it which 
had been given as receipts for certain loam —or filling, I 
mean, gravel ? 

A. I think it was, yes. ° 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Did you learn at any time 
that this bay Kelly had a criminal record ? 

Bade L did: 

@. When did you first hear of that fact? 

A. I can’t say whether it was the day before I inter- - 
viewed him at Pine Bank on the McShane matter, or the 
day after. 

Q. It was just a day or so before he ceased his connec- 
tion with the department? 

PA eaeies 

Q. Did Kelly tell you then, or at any time, that he had 
received money from McShane or any other contractor ?. 

A. He did, at the interview at Pine Bank. 

Q. What did he tell you? 

A. He told me that at one time McShane had given him 
two dollars and at another time another sum of money, which 
I didn’t remember, but which I think was just as he testified 
the other day, five dollars 

Q. The McShane matter and the Coburn matter were 
referred by you to your superiors, were they not ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Do you know what subsequent action was taken in 
those two cases ? 

A. I know that the bills were presented for the amount 
which they thought they were going to receive. But they 
didn’t receive thatamount. ‘They were cut down considerably. 

(. In both cases ? 

A. In both cases. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) I would like to ask Mr. 
Shea how long he has worked for the department ? 
A. About nine years. 
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Q. What experience have you had as foreman for instance? 
How many years have you been general foreman ? 

A. Ihave only had the appointment as general foreman 
for about three years, but under the former administration I 
did work similar in character. 

Q. Well, for how many years ? 

A. Notfor any number of years —for only a part of the 
year before Mr. Pettigrew had charge of the department. 

(). Well, perhaps five years. 

A. No, onlya part of one year before Mr. Pettigrew came 
there. 

@. Then four years would cover your time, would it? 

A. Yes. 

@. Do you think that makes you an expert in all these 
things ? 

A. I didn’t consider myself an expert, Doctor. 

Q. Isay, do you consider yourself an expert in all these 
things ? 

A. I think the value of an expert comes from the opinion 
of others more than the opinion he may form of himself. 

Q. Still, you consider yourself posted enough so that you 
can criticise other men, don’t you? 

eres es, sir, 

@. Whether they are architects, landscape-gardeners, 
laborers, teamsters, water boys, sub-foremen or foremen ? 

A. I wouldn’t attempt to criticise a landscape-gardener or 
an architect. 

Q. Well, would you undertake to criticise a foreman ? 


iieo, V8, sir. 
@. You criticised Mr. Jeffery the other day, did you not? 
fee Y €S, Sir. 


Q. Do you know how many years Mr. Jeffery has worked 
in the parks? 
| Yes, sir. 
How many years? 
Something like twenty years. / 
He was a pretty poor foreman, wasn’t he? 
I said we had better. | 
Oh, said that you had better ? 
Yes. 
Well, under whose direction, or, rather, under whose 
administration did Mr. Jeffery work for twenty years? 
A. Under the administration of Mr. Howe. 
(). <All the time? 


OPOPOror 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then Mr. Howe wasn’t very much of a judge of fore- 
men ? 
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I think he was. 

He was? 

Yes. | 

You think he was as good a judge as yourself? 

I think better. | 

Well, do you pretend to say that you can judge of Mr. 
J effery’s capabilities, after four years’ experience, and call 
him a poor foreman ? 

A. You are mistaken, Doctor. I didn’t call him a poor 
foreman. | 

Q. You said you had better? 

OES es. 

(. Is there any foreman on the list now, or within the 
last three years, that has worked twenty years for the Park 
Department of the city of Boston, to your knowledge? 

A. Not that I recall. 

(). Then all these men that were keeping Mr. Jeffery — 
Mr. Olmsted, Mr. Howe, the gentleman you have mentioned 
and so forth —their judgment wasn’t, in your judgment, — 
very good, when they kept Mr. Jeffery so long ? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

@. Well, didn’t that come into your mind? You say that 
Mr. Jeffery isn’t as good as some foremen that you have ? 

A ees: : 
@. Wasn’t he as good as any foreman you have got left? 
A. No, he was not. : 

Q 
A. 


Bass 


Well, how many have you left, please? 
We have some nine. I think I have seven or eight 
foremen left. 

Q. Well, are they all equally good in your opinion? 

A’; (Chey aremot: 

(. Well, was he as good as the poorest you have left? 

A. I think he was. 

Q. Well, was he as good as the next poorest? 

AT es 
@. Well, would you say he was as good as the third 
poorest ? 

A. I would class him about there. 

(). Class him about there ? 

Ay Yes: 

@. And that is an intimation that in your opinion — of 
course, it is a matter af opinion, —they have been keeping 
an inferior foreman for twenty years, all these experts in the 
profession? Isn’t that so? Of course, you have a right to 
your opinion. 


A. Yes. 
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@. That is all I care to say about that part of it. Now, 
you say you have nothing to do with this matter of drawing 
tickets, etc. ? 

A. I have nothing to do with it. 

@. Who does, please ? : 

A. It is done in the Park Commissioners’ office. I don’t 
know who has anything to do with it. 

(. And you don’t know what numbers are drawn —who 
draws 1 or who draws 60, do you? 

A. Nothing at all. 

(. Well, who does know that? . 

A. Well, Mr. Clarke, or any of the clerks under whom 
this work is done. 

Q. Well, you always had the idea that this thing was 
done fairly, in fairness to all the men, did you? 

mw. = Y es. 

Q. And you always thought that the man that got No. 1 
got the first chance for the first load, or something like that, 
have you? 

Pe es: 

@. And then from No. 1 up to No. 20, according as the 
numbers were drawn, and so on? 

ea Yes. 

Q. And you have always thought that the man who 
drew No. 21 or No. 31 wouldn’t come in ahead of some one 
who got No. 15, we will say, or No. 17? In other words, 
that there was no favoritism in the Park Department? 

A. Not in the drawing of numbers. 

Q. Not in the drawing of numbers, but in the use of 
those numbers after they were drawn? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, has it ever come to your knowledge —I will 
change that question. Who had a right to draw those num- 
bers ? 

A. *The Park Commissioners delegated their authority to 
someone in their employ. 

@. No, I mean what citizens, what teamsters, men who 
owned these teams, had the right to draw? For instance, 
would I have the right to go in there and draw? 

A. I don’t know — any man who was qualified. 

@. What constitutes a right to go in there and draw? 
Do you know? 

A. A man who has teams and can show a tax bill. 

Q. Oh, that is it. You know that much, that he has got 
to have a tax bill? 

im. Yes: 
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Then I would have a right to draw ? 

If you are taxed for a team. 

That is, if I had a team? 

Yes. 

Now, did it ever occur to you that there was a system | 
arter going on in that business? 

I have heard of that, sir. / 

You have heard of it? 

Yes. 

Not only have heard of it one year, but two years ? 

I have heard of it, yes. 

Heard of it three years ? 

Yes, sir. 

And have heard of it every year, ever since you have 
known anything about it? 

AS Yes, sir 

@. Now, what was that barter? Please describe your 
knowledge of the barter ? 

A. I don’t know any more than that, several years, the 
Park Commission, I know, has requests from’ teamsters stat- 
ing that men have been allowed to draw for numbers and 
that they didn’t possess the teams, but that they sold those 
numbers to contractors. 

Q. Well, to your knowledge, what did the Park Depart- 
ment do about that part of it? 

A. They had several hearings, which I cannot testify to, 
because I wasn’t there. 

Q. Then you know nothing about that of your own indi- 
vidual knowledge? 

PER OEN Os eT; 

Q. But you do know that there was a sort of business 
out there, that anybody who could be assessed for a team 
would go there, and that a good many of those men drew 
numbers and sold their privilege? You knew that, didn’t 
you? ° 

A. I don’t know that, I heard it. 

Q. Well, you heard it; it was reported all over the place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you knew enough about it, probably, to know 
that it was so? Didn’t you really know it to be a fact? 

A. As you have stated it. 

@. And you knew that year after year that was done? 

AS eS, 

(. Was it stopped ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(. These hearings — what did they amount to? 


of 
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A. I wasn’t present at the hearings, and don’t know what 
was testified to. Don’t know what conversation was had 
with the Park Commissioners in relation to the matter. 

@. Who in the Park Department would know that? 

A. The records, I suppose, would show it. 

Q@. Let me ask another question, please. Who would 
know about the suspicion or intimation that there were cer- 
tain men who were drawing these numbers and selling them? 
Would Mr. Clarke? 

A. Idon’t know that Mr. Clarke would know that any 
more than myself. Probably not as much. Probably he 
would not have heard as much talk about the matter as I 
have. 

@. Well, you have heard talk about the matter there, 
often ? 

A. I have heard it in the same way as you have heard it. 

@. How many dollars was that franchise worth, for in- 
stance, on a team ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You never heard whether it was worth $1 or $500? 

Poy Nov sir. : 

@. Who would know it? Anybody connected with the 
department ? 

A. I don’t know how they would know it. 

@. You know that system was gotten up in order to be 
fair, don’t you? 

Bul OS, Sir. 

(. And you also state that you knew there was some- 
thing about it that was not fair? 

A. »I have heard so. 

@. Now, to the best of your knowledge and _ belief, do 
you know that any decided effort was made by the Park 
Commissioners, or their office clerks, book-keepers or any- 
body, to put a stop to that? 

A. I never heard that they tried, any more than what was 


done at those hearings that I speak of. 


Q. In other words, that thing was allowed to go on, and 
the man who honestly had a team there, we will say, some- 
times got his dues, and ‘sometimes didn’t. In other words, 
the Park Commissioners didn’t care one way or the other how 
the thing went, after they got through with the drawing? Is 
that the idea ? 

A. The principal thing the Park Commissioners looked 
to was to have a good team. 

Q. Oh, to have a good team? 

A. That is, I mean to say—I misstate that. I mean to 
say that my duties were to see that the team was all right. 
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(. Then, it wouldn’t make any difference whether a man 
drew No. 1 or No. 100, if he had a good team he would be 
liable to have it put to work immediately ? 

A. Well, a man who had a good team took his chances 
on the drawing with the man who had a poor one. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that the people out there, the 
men who own these teams, soon find that out, and really bring 
better teams, knowing that it was your rule to throw them 
out to the advantage of somebody else if they didn’t have a 
good team? 

A. They got in the habit of sending good teams. 

Q. Well, then, they practically all had good teams, didn’t 
they ? 

Ano es: 

QQ. But after all this suspicion of injustice to honest men 
—JI will not say honest, will not use that expression, but 
men who expected justice from the department— there was 
no effort made to straighten the thing out as it should be? 

A. JI wouldn't say that, Doctor. 

Q. You don’t know of any, haven’t heard of any ? 
Wouldn’t you have heard, in your position ? 

Aull Wes, To wouldobe likely to. 

.Q. Yes, of course. Practically you would have known if 
there had been, wouldn’t you, honestly ? | 

Annies: 

@. Because you felt confident, as I do, that there was a 
great deal of abuse in that particular direction ? : 

A. Well, I don’t want to put it as “abuse.” I don’t 
think the Park Commissioners were — 

@. Wasn’t it an abuse of a man if the man who went up 
there, owning a team, on the chance of getting a chance for 
the team in connection with the work of the Park Depart- 
ment, drew No. 17, we will say, for instance, and was no 
better off than the man who drew No. 75? Wasn’t that an 
injustice to him? In other words, wasn’t there favoritism, to 
come right down to it, Mr. Shea, — favoritism to certain men, 
as against certain other men who did not get their just dues ? 

A. I have been unable to see anything of the kind in my 
administration. 

Q. Still, you allow that there was an injustice, and you 
say that there was no effort made by the servants of the 
Park Department to eradicate it ? 3 

Mr, MatrHEews.—I object to that. The witness has 
stated exactly the contrary. He has not said that there was 
no effort made by the Park Department to correct it, but he 
has said on the contrary, that the Park Commissioners 
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investigated the matter and gave hearings. What was said 
there, he has said he didn’t know. He has not said that 
they didn’t do anything, but has stated the contrary. 

Alderman GERRY. — May I ask him a question ? 

Mr. MatrHEews.—I don’t object to your asking him 
questions, but I do object to your putting into his mouth 
what he hasn’t said. 

Alderman GERRY. — He doesn’t need to answer, if he does 
not wish to do so. He can refuse to answer. 

Mr. MarrHews. — He does not wish to refuse to answer 
any proper question. But your last question assumed that 
he said something which is the exact contrary of what he did 
say. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness said that he discovered 
no wrong doings during his administration, as I understand 
it, in regard to teams. 

The Witness. — I discovered no favoritism. 

Q. (By Alderman GErry.) But, still, you do say that 
you heard of these rumors ? 

AL} Y és. 

Q, And you say also that, as far as you know, it has 
never been stopped, eradicated ? 

A. I have already testified that there was at least one, 
and I think more, hearings at the Park Commissioners’ 
office, and I think that they tried to hedge their rules around 
by such requirements as would keep out many of these 
people —the people that you refer to, who didn’t have 
teams, but who wanted to sell them to others. But it seems 
that the requirements they asked on the part of those who 
applied for teams were not enough to keep them out. They 
got in, in some way or another; that is, they had the same 
rights to apply as anybody else had. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, that is all I care to ask on that 
point. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many drawings do they 


have — lottery drawings —a year, for teams ? 


mee Once a’ year. 
Q@. All the teams, then, that you hire, that are engaged 


during that year, are drawn at one time ? 


Yes. 

How many teams did you have on in 1899 ? 

Well, at various times we had up to 100 teams. 

Up to 100 teams? 

Yes. 

How many of those teams were from South Boston ? 
I couldn’t tell without looking at the records. 


POPOPO > 
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Q. Were they any? 

A. JI have an idea that there was one. 

Q. One? 

A. Yes—no, one working at Franklin Park, besides 
what teams were used at South Boston. 

(. How many teams there from Charlestown ? 

cote ely aLew.: 

Q. Were they any? 

Q. Well, there weren’t so many applications from Charles- 
town or South Boston. They may have had some work over 
in that district in which they hired teams from Charlestown 
— very little work, though. 

Q. How many teams from East Boston ? 

A. Well, very little work done there with any teams. 

(J. Were there any applcations from those sections of 
the city ? 

A. I couldn't tell, sir. 

Q. There were a great many from Jamaica Plain, weren’t 
there, from West Roxbury ? 

A. We are blessed with a lot of teams out in Jamaica 
Plain. 

Q. About 95 per cent. of your teams — or, I will put it 
98 per cent. —come from West Roxbury or Jamaica Plain, 
don’t they ? 

A. Ithink you are mistaken. I think the greater part of 
them come from Dorchester, Roxbury and Jamaica Plain — 
probably more from Jamaica Plain than either of the other 
two sections, but there are many teams from both Roxbury 
and Dorchester. 

Q. Well, is this the case, Mr. Shea, that a contractor 
would apply personally, make an application himself, and 
then send probably thirty or forty others in there to make a 
similar application in somebody else’s name ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t want to say that, sir, of my own 
knowledge. 

(J. What I mean is, the men who have lots of teams 
will send in a great number of names, in order to be sure to 
draw some, and would have a greater advantage than one 
person, who sent in a name for one team ? 

A. Well, I think that was done, but I don’t know as I 
could give any testimony on that, because I don’t know that 
they did it. I have heard that it was done. 

Q. Did everybody produce a tax bill with their appli- 
cation ? 

A. I understand so. I never have received any of these 
applications or had anything to do with them in any way. 
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@. I ask you this, — Do you know that ten or fifteen 
teams out of one stable have been drawn from that lottery ? 
_A. I never heard that. 

@. You don’t know that ? 

A. I don’t know it. I don’t know. where they are 
drawn from. 

@. lIunderstood you to say there was one Coburn and 
one McShane, — one who delivered 700 or 800 loads and 
the other 300 or 400 loads, or at least they were credited 
with them, to which they were not entitled? | 


A. Yes. 

@. That is your testimony ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which of these had the 700 or 800? 

A. McShane. 

Q. Then Coburn must have had 300 or 400? 
A. Yes. 

@. Was this loam, gravel or filling ? 

A. This was filling. 

@. How much money would that amount to? 
A. Well, the 700 checks, I should think, would average 


about forty cents apiece; the 300 checks of Coburn’s would 
average more than that because they were larger teams — 
averaged from 1% yards to 2 yards — say 60 to 65 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I beg pardon—this is Coburn, 
not Coleman ? 

A. Coburn, yes. 

Q. (By the’ CHarrRMAN.) And how much would the 
300 or 400 loads cost ? 

A. The 300 loads would be worth about $300 — about 
66 cents a load, I should say, rough figuring. 

@. Do you know that the department ever tried to re- 
cover on these ? 
They didn’t pay the money. 
What ? 
They didn’t pay this money. 
Then the city has not paid that money ? 
It has not. 
But they made the application to get the money, 
didn’t they ? 

A. Yes, and bills were sent in. 3 

Q. Did the department ever investigate that particular 
thing or attempt to prosecute ? 

A. Iwon’t say whether they attempted to prosecute or 
not, as I don’t know. 

@ You don’t know that of your own information or 
knowledge ? 


FOPOPOP 
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A. I don’t know that they attempted to prosecute. I 
want to say that the evidence wasn’t clear on this matter, and 
it was for that reason that I wanted to get this book, which 
I sent with the Kelly boy. I had no direct evidence that 
anything had been done wrong. I suspected that it was 
wrong. 

(). Did the bills, the applications for this money, go into 
the Auditovr’s office for payment ? 

No, they didn’t. 

Where did the application go for the money ? 

To the Park Commissioners. 

They sent their bills in for so much money ? 

Yes. 

And the Park Commissioners were satisfied that the 
loam or filling was never delivered ? 

A. ‘They were. 

@. Then, I ask you, did they ever make any attempt to 
prosecute ? 

A. I don’t think they did, but I can’t answer for them. 

Q. You don’t think they did? 

Mr. MarrHews.—I think the Corporation Counsel can 
answer thatquestion. He is the prosecuting officer of the city. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I am getting at the point whether that 
was good management, allowing people to eh for money 
that did not belong to them. 

Mr. MarrHews.—I think you might ask the witness the 
question whether he knows the. matter was referred to the 
Law Department of the city. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was it. referred to the Law 
Department? 

A. I couldn’t say, but I think so. 

Q. It was? 

As) Ll think sa: 

@. Do you know whether or not they made a reply to 
the Commissioners in regard to it? 

A. Well, I think that testimony on that point will come 
better from one who knows the circumstances. 

And you don’t know them yourself? 

No. 

Who is the foreman you have had at Jamaica Pond? 
We had last year several foremen working out there. 
Have you got anybody there now? 

At Jamaica Pond, no. We have only a gardener, who 
cares for the grounds. 

Q. Well, who was the last foreman you had there? 

Are vtic last foreman we had there was Foreman Edge- 
worth. 


Opopep 


POPOrO 
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Q. Did you have anybody acting as foreman before that 
or since Foreman Edgeworth was there ? 

A. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you don’t understand that 
our foremen are moved about, according to the place where 
we have the most work going on, and that a foreman may be 
in Frankin Park one week, finishing up some work, and then 
may go to Jamaica Pond and take up something else. 

@. What I want to get at is the last foreman you had at 
Jamaica Pond, acting as foreman. 

A. Well, I could give you all the foremen I had there 
last fall. We had Foremen Edgeworth, McNulty and Kelly 
— [| think that was all we had at work there last year. 
What was Foreman Edgeworth’s pay? 
$3.25 per day. 

What was McNulty’s? 

$2.75. 

And the other foreman? 

$3.25. 

Did they have a civil service rating ? 

McNulty does not. He is not regularly employed as 
foreman. When we have a great deal of work going on and 
it is necessary to split up into gangs, we give him a gang to 
carry on work. But his ordinary duties are those of a 
watchman in care of a certain section of the park, with a 
couple of men under him to care for the roads. 

@. I will just ask you one more question, Mr. Shea, and 
that is all. Would you care to state to the committee now 
positively where you claim your residence to be? 

I claim a residence on Perkins street, in Boston. 
Is that your legal residence ? 

That is my legal residence. 

Where is your home? 

I live at High street, in Brookline. 

You are a married man, of course? 

I am. 

Then you have twowesidences ? 

Yes, sir. - ; 

A political residence and a home ? 

I suppose I have to put it that way, Mr. Chairman. 
. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Are you on the voting list 
in Boston? 

ee 68, sir. 

Q. No objection ever made? 

A. No objection made. 

A. (By Alderman GeRRy.) What time of the year, Mr. 
Shea, do you live in Boston — or what time did you live last 
year in Boston? | 


POPOPO PO 


OPOPOPOoPOo roe 
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A. About the first of May. 

Q. About the first of May? 

PUees. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Just one question, Mr. Shea, 
about the barter of these teams. Do you know when this 
system of drawing teams by lottery was first started ? 

A. Previous to my connection with the department, in 
1891. 

(. Do you know who the Commissioners were ? 

A. Well, you mean at the time when this system was 


adopted ? 
Q. Yes. 
eNO! 


@. You don’t know of your own knowledge? 

ff LPN 

(. It was prior to the time when you became connected 
with the department? 

A. It was. 

@. You say, if I understood you correctly, that these 
complaints about the sale of the numbers drawn in the lot 
tery had been drawn to the attention of the Park Commis- 
sioners ? 

A. Well, I won’t say that they had complaints about the 
sale, but there was a complaint that men who weren’t regu- 
larly in the contracting business had applied for numbers 
and had drawn them —such men as pedlers or stable keep- 
ers, or other men who might have teams, and the con- 
tractors claimed that it was an injustice to them. They 
made these claims to the Park Commissioners, and the Com- 
missioners felt, as I understood it I am not now speaking 
for them, only giving my understanding of it, — that they 
could not, with that system, keep these men out. 

@. Well, you understand that the Park Commissioners 
gave a hearing on the subject ? 

PAP ouN eS: | 
- Q. One or more. In regard “to the complaints that you 
brought to the Commissioners concerning the McShane and 
Coburn matters, did I understand you to say you understood 
that they were referred to the Law Department ? 

A. Well, I understood so, Mr. Matthews, but I may be 
mistaken about that. 

Q. You don’t know anything about it ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

(. Do you know whether Mr. Howe ever complained of 
Mr. Jeffery as foreman — Mr. Howe, the engineer ? 

A. Never complained to me. 
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Re-direct Hxamination. 


Peeby vir. Lunpy.) Do you know a man named 
McDonald, Mr. Shea ? 

A. Ido, a great many —if you will put that a little 
more definitely ? 

@. Well, I didn’t mean to be so general as that, but I 
mean, who has had any teams at work for the Park Depart- 
ment ? 

A. Yes, there is a McDonald who has a team working 
for the Park Department. I don’t know whether it is at 
work now or not. 

@. Well, whether or not you know a man named 
McDonald who had a team which in reality belonged to or 
was credited to, James W. Dolan? 

A. I think that he had. 

Q. You think, then, that Mr. McDonald had a team 
working that was credited to Dolan? 

DAs rag OSs 

Q. Now, where did you get that information? What 
makes you think that? 

A. Because the teamster had driven teams before that 
were working for Dolan. 

Q. Well, you noticed that particularly, did you? 

Ae SEES. 

(. Did you ever make any inquiry into that condition ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Now, don’t you know, Mr. Shea, as a matter of fact, 
that Mr. Dolan had from three to five teams working there 
under the names of other men ? 

A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q. Well, cannot you think of two or three that were 
working there under other names that really belonged to 
Dolan, or for which he received profit ? 


wt? No: 

@. Then you recall only the single team ? 

meeY es. 

Q. Of MeDonald ? 

Ae Yes!) 

(. Now, McShane used to get blank check books at the 


office at Pine Bank, didn’t he, for his work at Neponset? 
A. No. 
Q. You didn’t know that he ever received blank books 
there? 
me) NO, 
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Q. Well, who did get those books that McShane made 
out or his wife made out, or that Kelly or somebody made 
out to Mr. McShane’s credit? 

A. Well, Kelly got them. 

Q. Well, don’t you restrict your nee when they get 
books over there ? 

A. In what way? 

Q. Do you mean to say to the committee that a tally boy 
or foreman can go over to Pine Bank and get as many of 
those stub books as he wishes ? 

A. No, gives his receipt for the number of books he 
takes, and then those numbers are taken, and then they 
know what becomes of the books, who they are charged to. 

Q. Then if Kelly got twelve books altogether, that could 
not be filled legitimately, wouldn’t that strike you, or wouldn’t 
it strike the man giving out the books, as remarkable? 

A. It would be something out of the ordinary. 

(). When he got those — say those eight books — he must 
have got a great many more for the ordinary purposes of his 
business, must he not ? 

A. I don’t understand that? 

Q.' Isay, when he got those eight books, those eight sur- 
plus books, you know, he must have gotten some books that 
were for the ordinary course of the business ? 

A. No, he might get a dozen books at one time. 

Q. Yes, but if he came the day after that, or two days 
after that, again, it would naturally strike Mr. Timson, or 
whoever happened to be in charge, as a remarkable request 
if he asked for an equal number then? 

Alp 4Y.es, 

Q. How many laborers have you got working in the Park 
Department, or did you have in 1899 ? 

A. We had very nearly 400. 

Q. That is, you mean 400, getting $2 a day? 

Asti Yee. 

@. What was the average time those men made, taking 
the twelve months ? 

A. Well, from the first of April until the first of January 
they made full time. There was very little broken time — 
might be a day or so during the summer, a day that was very 
wet, for instance, that they couldn’t work, but during the 
summer, when it was warm, unless it is an exceedingly wet 
day, the men are allowed to work, if they care to do so. 

Q. Do you think they made on an average four days a 
week? 
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A. Ishould say ordinarily more than four days — between 
four and five — that is, taking it the year round. Of course, 
you understand that, from the first of January until the 
weather opens in April, we haven’t kept them on full time 
for a number of years. 

@. How do you divide your men — have so many under 
the construction appropriation and so many under the main- 
tenance appropriation ? 

Pu 68. 

@. How do you divide them up ? 

A. The maintenance men at this season of the year of 
course are not so great in number as they would be later on. 
We have enough men to take care of the roads and drives 
now, and of the buildings, and also to do a little cleaning up. 
Later on, in the season, we have to increase that force, for 
the cutting of grass and a few other things. So that while 
along in the winter months we might have regularly only 
sixty or eighty men on maintenance, in the middle of sum- 
mer we would have more than twice that number. 

Q. For instance, if the construction money ran out, would 
you take some of your men and put them into the main- 


tenance fund ? 


A. Well, no, not to make a habit of that, Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t know of any time when that has been done. A man 
may be working on construction one year and on maintenance 
another year, but the chances favor a man who is working 
on maintenance being kept there, he being accustomed to the 
duties required of him. 

Q. Then it is not true, if the pay-rolls are properly gone 
over, —it is not true, then, that they don’t make on an av- 
erage over three days a week ? 

A. Ishould say that they make between four and five 
days. 

Q. It wouldn’t be true if it was brought out that they 
made only three days a week ? 

A. Ishould be very much surprised. 

Q. Fora great number of the men? 

A. Ishould be very much surprised to see anything of 
that kind. 

@. How many men are employed now? 

A. About 130. 

Q. They are all working under the maintenance appro- 
priation, are they not? 

A. No, some of them are working on the construction 
work, planting, which has just started in. 

(J. Tell me how many men you have employed now who 
live in South Boston ? 
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A. I think we have something like ten or a dozen. 

Q. Out of more than one hundred people that you have 
got employed ? 

A. Yes, about that number. 

(J. Ten or a dozen? 

PUM EGY ES. 

Q. There are some sixty or seventy men in South Boston 
in your department, aren’t there ? 

A. You mean including the suspended men ? 

Q. Iam counting them? 

A. The number of men who have been kept in the de- 
partment bears a certain ratio in each district to the total 
number of men, and the ratio is about the same in the differ- 
ent districts. You understand what I mean? In making 
our suspensions, we consider that all sections of the city 
should be represented, and the percentage of men kept in 
Roxbury, for instance, and South Boston is practically the 
same. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there are as many men 
to-day on your pay-rolls — working, laboring men — in South 
Boston as in Jamaica Plain? 

A. In proportion to the total number of men on our 
rolls at the time of the suspension. 

(. And the same proportion would apply to every section 
of the city, would it? 

A. ‘The same proportion; yes, sir. 

@. Do you recall an instance in 1898 where a suspension 
occurred, and every man in South Boston was suspended, 
nobody kept there but Roxbury and Jamaica Plain people? 

A. Well, I do remember that the Chairman of this com- 
mittee called up about that matter. 

Q@. You recall the time when there was a special meeting 
of the Board, don’t you ? 

wavy es! Sit, 

Q. That was rectified at that time ? 

A. ‘That was changed in this way — the Commissioners 
before this time had a feeling that it was perhaps better to 
divide the work up among the men, and that was done. 
They got about one week in four, if I remember right. 

Q. It all simply goes to show that, in the system of 
carrying out the employment bureau of the Park Department, 
there might be a little improvement in regard to the keeping 
of men in the different parts of the city? 

A. Well, I have testified that the ratio is the same in the 
different sections at present. ’ 

Q. Just one more question, and I am through with you 
forever —on this matter in particular: Is it so that a man 
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can make application for ten teams, or can he have the 
privilege of drawing only for one team ? 

A. One team. 

@. One man can make a drawing for only one team — 
that is your belief in the matter ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Is that so? | 

A. . That is all he can apply for. 
Q. One team ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. (By Alderman Day.) I would like to ask how 
many men of those 130 are working in East Boston now? 

A. I think there are four or five men at work in East 
Boston. ° 

Q. And some of them don’t live in East: Boston? 

A. I couldn’t say as to that—TI don’t know. I think 
they live in the neighborhood close to that. I want to say, 
if it is any information to the committee, that I have found 
in my connection with the department that the men who 
come to work there and have been employed for a great 
length of time move to the southerly end of the city. Even 
if they have lived down here for quite a length of time, they 
move to Roxbury, Dorchester or Jamaica Plain, for the reason 
that they are nearer their work. ‘That, of course, is natural. 

Q. If only four or five men are working there, don’t you 
think it is only fair not to suspend East Boston men ? 

A. Well, if East Boston got its proportionate part of the 
men that were kept, I think that she would, of course, have 
to have some men suspended. 

@: Well, if there are only four or five men there for East 
Boston, out of the 130? 

A. Well, perhaps the four or five would be more than 
East Boston was entitled to out of the total that she had. 

Q. Why hasn’t she got more? 

A. Well, the Park Commissioners don’t select their men. 
They get them from the Civil Service. We cannot say “we 
want an East Boston man or a Dorchester man,” or any- 
thing of that kind. 

(. I know, but when you come to suspend men, if you 
have only a half dozen men, say, from East Boston out of the 
400, you could keep those East Boston men ? 

A. I thought I had answered that. I stated that if half 
a dozen men was a larger proportion than East Boston was 
entitled to, of course we would have to have men go there 
from other places.. That is, if East Boston got her propor- 
tionate part, and that part amounted to only four, then we 
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would have to bring in two men from some part of the city 
proper to fill up the six required at East Boston. 

Alderman Day.— Well, it seems to me it would be better 
to keep the' East Boston men. ‘That is all. 

Q. (By the CuatrMan.) How many men from Ward 
19 are now working in your department ? 

A. I cannot tell you. We don’t get them by wards, and 
know them only by general locations — Roxbury, Dorchester 
or Jamaica Plain. 

Q@. How many men from Ward 19 are on your regular 
force ? 

A. I could’t tell that, sir. I know a great proportion, the 
largest proportion of our men, the largest number of: men, 
come from Roxbury, taking it as a section. ‘That is, there 
are more men employed in the department that live in Rox- 
bury than that live in either Jamaica Plain or Dorchester. 

@. Then the suspension might have affected men from 
Ward 19 working there? 

A. It might have for all I know. 

Q. Might have affected a large number there, might all 
be affected, suspended, while 50 or 60 might be employed 
from some other ward? 

A. That is true. 

(. Then, don’t you call that discriminating a little? 

A. Well, discriminating, you mean, against wards or 
against sections. 

@. Against labor in general in different parts of the city? 
One part is entitled to labor as well as another? 

A. Well, we don’t keep them by wards, but by sections. 

Q. I know, but the man from Charlestown, isn’t he en- 
titled to work in your department as well as the man from 
Jamaica Plain ? 

A. Certainly. 

. Why should discrimination come in, if any exists ? 

A. I haven’t seen any. 

Q. Well, supposing that there were men working in your 
department from Ward 19 and there are now none at all. 
while some other wards might have fifty or sixty, what would 
you call that? 

A. Well, I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that if a man 
lives in Roxbury he is credited to that district, but not to 
any ward. Of course there are two or three wards in the 
Roxbury section, and it might so happen for all I know, 
that in picking out certain men in Roxbury, none of those 
men lived in Ward 19. It would not necessarily follow that 
we had discriminated against that ward, though — that is, it 
wasn’t intentional. 
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Q. How many men have you in Weidener’s gang, em- 
ployed at Marine Park? 


A. There are about five, I think. 

Q. How many South Boston men there ? 

A. [think they are all South Boston men. 

Q. The whole of them ? 

A. I understood so. 

(. You don’t know that for a fact ? 

A. Yes, I think they are. 

@. All South Boston men ? 

A. Yes, I am quite certain that they are all South Boston 
men. 


Re-cross Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Shea, you cannot call 
upon the Civil Service Commissioners for men from any 
specified section of the city, can yous ? 

ee NO, sir. 

(). ou cannot select East integers men, South Boston 
men or Dorchester men ? 

A. Can’t make any selections. If we call for ten men, 
they give us twenty names to select from, and in all cases in 
which I have had anything to do ‘with the department the 
twenty names have been sent for and the men examined, and 
then we took ten, and then if we thought we wanted more 
than ten the Commissioners gave us the opportunity of 
taking a few more of that number. But the total number of 
names sent to us by the Civil Service have all appeared before 
the Superintendent or myself and been personally examined. 
That is to say, we didn’t take the number which we are en- 
titled to and send for those only. We sent for the entire 
number. 

(. What was the date of this South Boston episode that 
the chairman asked you about? Do you remember ? 

A. JI think that was about the spring of 1897, wasn’t it, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — In 1898, wasn’t it ? 

The Witness. — 1898; yes. 

Alderman Day. —I don’t think that Mr. Matthews quite 
understood what I meant. What I pointed out was that 
there were five or six men employed now — 

Mr. Marrnews.— Oh, my question did not have any 
reference to yours at all. It was another point altogether. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) As a matter of fact, Mr. Shea, 
notwithstanding the Civil Service appointments and the as- 
signment of your men generally, you have stated that you do 
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assign men in East Boston who live in East Boston, so far 
as you can ? 

AS ayes, 

(. That is, you locate men as near to their work as it is 
convenient for the department and convenient for the men? 

AN eV es: 

(). Your idea is to meet their desires as far as possible? 

A. Yes, where it don’t conflict. 

Q. That is, where it is consistent with the rules of the 
department and its best interests ? 

ant wen, 

Q. Will you make it a point to have here at the next 
hearing those particular check stubs upon which you ques- 
tioned Kelly ? 

ALL POOR, SAK, 

QQ. That is, those relating to the McShane affair? 

A. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF RABAN V. KNUEPFER. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Knuepfer, do you re- 
member when Mr. Pettigrew came into the Park Depart- 
ment? : 

A. It was in the winter of 1897. 

Q. Did you work at all under Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Iwas working from that time when he started until 
the 15th of January the next year — about one year. 

(. Did you take any part in the destruction of trees 
under the direction of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes; some time in the spring —I think it was about 
the middle of April. 

Q. Of what year ? 

A. 1897, entirely; nothing but 1897. I was detailed 
with a gang of ten or twelve men to go out the Riverway 
and cut down all the willows that were axe-marked. I think 
I had to cut down as many as 150. 

C) eyes: 7 

A. At other places, again, where vines were planted, we 
had to weed the vines out, honeysuckles and roses, with hoes 
and rakes —I should say not by the hundred, but nearer by 
the thousand. 

(. But, aside from the training honeysuckle and roses, 
what else did you destroy in the way of plants of value? 

A. Shrubs. Quite a number; especially flowering 
shrubs. 

Q. Do you know why you destroyed those shrubs ? 


 —_— T- 
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A. J understood Mr. Dawson to say the leading idea was 
to make the Boston side of the park conform with the Brook- 
line side. 

QQ. The idea was to make the Boston side of the park 
system coincide with the Brookline side of the country there ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is what I was given to understand. 

Q. There is no part of the Boston Park system that lies 
on the Brookline side? 

A. ‘The riverway is the dividing line. 

@. And do you know whose land lies on the other side of 
the Park system there ? 

A. Well, pretty near all along, it belongs to the town of 
Brookline. 

Q. It belongs to the town of Brookline? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what else did you do under Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. Well, when these willows were cut out and shrubs 
and vines which were designated to me by Mr. Dawson as 
having to be removed, we got new shrubbery, and got the 
plants of the shrubs from Brookline. 

@. You got part of the shrubs which were put down in 
place of those that you took up from Brookline? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Sheehan had marked some of the 
shrubs, and I had to go with a team and some men to look 
up all the shrubs that he had marked, and bring them over 
to the Boston side and plant them there. 

@. Were those shrubs bought or given by the town of 
Brookline ? 

As wAs I Me ood Mr. Sheehan to say, it was a kind of 
Swapping thing. 

Q. What did they swap? 

A. I don’t know. Some might have come from the nur- 
sery in Franklin Park —I couldn’t say as to that. 

@. What else did you do under Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. Well, during the summer I had to maintain the plan- 
tations, and in the fall I was transferred to Franklin Park to 
cut down trees — large trees — cedars, junipers, evergreens. 

@. Now, do you recall anything else that you did, Mr. 
Knuepfer ? 

A. Ihad to do regular construction work, like making 


‘trenches, for instance, near Jamaica Pond, which were placed 


across a twenty-foot gravel sidewalk, and we filled it up with 
loam. 
@. Now, did you take part in any other destruction work? 
A. Ishould consider that I had destroyed more single- 
handed in Franklin Park, in the Wilderness, than ten men 
could possibly plant in a whole year. 
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Q. In Franklin Park, what was the quality of the plants 
which you destroyed ? 

A. Before the city election I was ordered to thin the 
woods out, and to take out all the trees that were marked 
with an axe. Some of the finest trees, in my estimation, 
were marked with the axe, and the younger ones left. After 
the city election I was sent up into the Wilderness to cut 
out almost every evergreen that was there. 

Q. What you mean to say is this, that prior to a certain 
city election, the city election in 1897, you were ordered to 
go into that plantation and cut out all the trees that were 
marked ? 

A. Exactly. 

(. And those trees were healthy, well developed, well 
matured and well grown trees? Is that it? 

A. Ishould say not all the trees. There was some un- 
dergrowth and thin ones, but quite a number of well de- 
veloped, fine grown specimens — sometimes a foot thick. 

@. And after the city election was held, you were in- 
structed to go up into the Wilderness and cut down the 
smaller trees ? 

A. No; they were not exactly small trees. I cut down 
some arbor vite, quite a number, that had been standing 
ever since Franklin Park was planted. 

@. Well, you were cutting down a different kind of tree 
then, altogether, weren’t you ? 

A. Yes; only evergreens then... 

@. And doing entirely different work from that to which 
you were assigned before election day ? 

Not entirely different. 

But you didn’t have the gang of men with you ? 
No; I was alone. 

You were entirely alone ? 

Yes, sir. 

But before election day, you had a large number of 


PEOPOPOD 


I had ten or twelve men with me. 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Did I understand you to say 
that during your entire connection with the Park Department 
you had been cutting trees in Franklin Park? 

A. Did I what? 

Q. What did you say about always cutting trees at Frank- 
lin Park? 


>. 
A 
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A. Ididn’t say always. I said from the time in the fall 
or early in the winter when I was transferred from the River- 
way out to Franklin Park, it was almost nothing but cutting 
out trees. | 

Q. How long have you been connected with the depart- 
ment? 

A. Since July, 1887, until the 15th of January, 1898. 

Q. Were you ever assigned to tree cutting in Franklin 
Park before this time in 1897 ? 

A. Ever worked there? 

@. Ever worked there cutting trees? 

A. No; never. 

@. Do you know that trees were cut there during all the 
time of your connection with the department? 

A. No; never heard of it, except when there was a tree 
partly rotten; but that was always a single specimen. 

@. You didn’t know that they cleared out whole acres of 
trees between 18835 and 1890? 

A. When ? 

@. Between 1883 and 1890, you don’t know that they 
cleared out vast quantities of trees ? 

A. No; I don’t. I spent my time in Charlestown and 
Charlestown Heights at that time. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Did you say that you at 
times cut down a great many valuable, live trees — trees that 
you thought were valuable to the city? 

A. Yes, sir; and good specimens — evergreens. They 
were not, in the sense that Mr. Matthews asked here before, 
native trees. I wish to go back to that. Whether these 
catalpa trees were natives of Massachusetts or not is, I pre- 
sume, what the question was; but those that I took reference 
to must be native, because we raised them in the nursery 
from seeds. In that sense of the word, they were natives. 
 Q. Where were these trees that you say were valuable 
trees, and which were cut down — in Franklin Park? 

7. Y OS;sir. 

(. How many years did you say you were doing that? 

A. Oh,in Franklin Park, it was under Mr. Pettigrew 
some months in the spring and some in the winter. 

Q. How many years altogether ? 

A. About six months, altogether. 

Q. Six months of one year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many trees do you think that you cut down that 
were very valuable in your judgment ? 

A. That I and my men cut down? 

mp — Y¥ es.? 
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A. I should say it was — four or five hundred would not 
be enough. 

Q. Four or five hundred ? 

A. Yes, of course they were light in size; but, as far as 
the quality goes, the evergreens would never grow very large, 
and still be quite old. 

(. Do you know the value of those trees? 

A. Well, among the deciduous trees there were maples 
that I could duplicate for from twenty-five to thirty cents, 
and from them there were all the way to a seven or eight- 
year old tree, ora tree of the retinospora variety, that was 
worth over fifty. 

Q. Fifty cents apiece ? 

A. No, fifty dollars. 

Q. Did you say that there were over five hundred of 
those cut down? 

AeANG: 

Q. How many of those? 

A. At least two hundred of those. 

Q. At fifty dollars apiece? 

A. Oh, no; they were not all the same size. Some of 
them were smaller. 

Q. How many should you say ae had cut down that 
were worth fifty dollars apiece ? 

A. Dozens of them were that size. 

q. And the rest of them were worth how much ? 

A. All the way down to about one dollar. The cheapest. 
of the evergreens were worth one dollar. 

(. <All the way down to one dollar ? 

A. Yes, sir. I had amongst other things instructions 
for saving some Norway maples. I don’t exactly remember 
whether it was a day or a day and a half that it took us to 
get sufficient trees to fill a space from here up to the wall 
filled in in rows three feet apart. The average expense for 
saving those trees was about ten cents. ‘The same trees 
could not be bought for less than thirty-five and fifty cents 
in any nursery. He said that it didn’t pay — that we should 
chop them all down. 

(. Were there any trees planted in the immediate vicin- 
ity where you cut those down ? 

A. I understood there were some planted afterwards. 

Q. You don’t know that? 

A. I don’t know. I know of one spot where another 
gentleman, the late Mr. Whelan, had to cut down some twenty 
odd Norway maples, fifty or sixty feet high, down between 
Morton street and Forest Hills street. He and his gang of 
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men had to work overtime to cut out the roots, because the 
next morning the men would be around to look at it, 

@. Did you cover the stumps of these trees up in any 
way ? 

A. Ihad to cut them down so low that no stump was 
seen. ‘The team called every day to get the evergreens for 
burning. | 

@. (By Mr. MattHews.) Where were these fifty dollar 
trees, and what were they? 

A. Mostly retinosporas. 

@. Foreign trees? 

A. Yes; the most of them were foreign, but they were 
all raised here. 

@. Come from Japan, don’t they? 

A. Some of them do. 

@. Not particularly hardy ? 

A. They are hardy. There are some of them alive there 
to-day. 

Q. Are you sure of it? 

A. Well, yes, because I asked Mr. Dawson’s permission 
to save afew of them, and I took a few home, and Mr. 
Matthews can convince himself whether they grow in my 
garden or not. It is only a mile from there. 

@. You think those were worth fifty dollars apiece? 

A. Some of them. There were specimens that were 
elegant. 

@. Where did you get that price from? 

A. Well, I calculate the length of time it took to raise 
them, and care for them, and the increase in value of the 
trees, the same as I would consider an apple or a shade tree 
increasing in value from year to year. 

Q. That is the way you figure it out? 

A. I think that is the most sensible way. 

@. Well, that is your way? 

mi Yes, sir. 

@. Youdon’t know of any nurseryman that sells retinos- 
poras for fifty dollars apiece, do you? 

. Perhaps I do. 
Q. Well, where? 
A. I know one, that he told me he sold several for that 


price. 
Q. Where? 
A. Out to Sharon. 
Q. What is his name? — 
A. Smith. | 
Q. A nurseryman ? 
A. A dealer in plants. 
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Q. What is his full name? 

A. William — but I don’t remember the middle name. 

Q. What is his address ? 

A. I don’t know exactly — Sharon. 

Q. William Smith, Sharon? 

A. Yes, sir. 

fs Now, you say that the roots had to be covered up? 

A. I had to cut them so low that the roots wouldn’t 
show 


Don’t you know that is done in every park system in 

the world? 

A. When they cut a tree out. 

Q. Every park system in the world does the same thing, 
so far as you know ? 

A. Yes; if they want to remove the trees; certainly. 

Q. That is, they take the roots out and cover up the 
space ? 

A. Well, in some cases we took the roots out. 

@. But they follow that same method everywhere else? 

A. Most decidedly they will, if they take the trees out. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — That is ali. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The hearing stands adjourned to two 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
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’ Exuisit No. 21. 


City or Boston, 
Boarp oF Park CoMMISSIONERS, 


JAMAICA ParK, March 1, 1898. 


Mr. R. Vicror KNUPFER, 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Dear Sir: The Board has received and considered your letter 
of February 23d. ‘The Board holds the Superintendent respon- 
sible for the work of the department and, therefore, gives him 
the control of the working force. We have given careful con- 
sideration to the subject of your letters, and we feel that we 
should not be justified in overruling Mr. Pettigrew’s action. 

After the very full presentation of your case by your letters, 
a personal hearing would not be of any assistance to you or to 
ourselves. 

Yours truly, 


Cuaries E. Stratton, 
Chairman. 


Exnurpir No. 22. 


Park DEPARTMENT, 
Telephone Memorandum. 
Mr. J. A. PETTIGREW, March 14, 1900. 
A call was received at 12.45 P.M. o’clock to-day from 
Mr. Wii1t1am KE tty, 
Telephone No. 1194 Tremont St. 
Please call, 

Received by G. W. Timson. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 


ooo 


Ciry Haut, March 29, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and all the 
members of the committee present. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order and the counsel will proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN MCSHANE. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. McShane? 
John McShane. 

Where do you live, Mr. McShane? 

Neponset. | 


What part of Neponset — what street and number? 
On Coffey street. 
And your business is that of a contractor ? 
Yes, sir. 
And during yonr experience as contractor, you have 
done some work for the Park Department, have you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how many years have you furnished labor or ma- 
terial to the Park Department ? 

A. Oh, I never furnished no stuff to the Park Depart- 
ment only once, about a couple of months. 
That was during the year 1897 or 1898? 
Yes, sir. 
In which year ? 
It was last year or the year before. 
Well, 1898, wasn’t it? (No response.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — 1898, wasn’t it, Mr. Shea ? 

Mr. SHEA. — 1898. 

Did you have a special contract for supplying filling 

at N. eponset ? 

Sty G8. 

Q. How did you start in to supply filling there ? 

A. I sold some 600 yards to Mr. Pettigrew for filling in 
Neponset Park. 

Q. 600 yards? 

A. Yes; at the start off. 


PPOPOPOPE 


Pr>OPe 
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Q. Did you do your business directly with Mr. Petti- 
grew ? 

A. Yes,I sold the stuff to him. 

Q. Who was the first man in the Park Department you 
had a conversation with on the subject of selling the Park 
Department filling ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. And do you remember in what month you had that 
conversation ? 

A. Idon’t. I think it was in the spring of the year, 
along about April or March — the latter part of March. 

@. Do you recall how long after that you started to de- 
liver the loam? 

Two or three weeks, I think. 

It was filling, wasn’t it? 

Filling; yes. 

What was your price for filling ? 

Sixty-five cents a yard. 

That is what you proposed to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did Mr. Pettigrew say as to the price? 

Well, he said he would let me know in a few days, 
and consider the thing over. 

Q. Well, at that time, do you know whether or not, Mr. 
McShane, anybody was getting sixty-five cents a load for 
filling ? 

A. There was nobody else in there at that time. 

Q. How was filling selling at that time? Was that a 
fair price for filling? 

A. That was a fair price, to get into the meadow with it 
—to get in on the ball ground, and make your own road. 

@. You counted in the labor of getting it in? 

A. I made a roadway: in there. 

@. You made a roadway ? 

A. I made a roadway in there. 

@. And all the expense of making the roadway and of 
carting it came upon you ? 

~. ~-Yes, sir. 

Q. And the figure which you submitted to Mr. Pettigrew, 
and which included the cost of the road, was for furnishing 
how much ? 

Well, I don’t recollect. 

Well, between six and seven hundred loads? 

Yes, sir. 

You agreed to supply that at sixty-five cents a load? 
Sixty-five cents a yard. 

How many yards to a load? 


POrO Pore > 


OPOPOyS 
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A. Oh, I had sometimes 2 yard and 


Q. You never had more than 2 yard? 
A. I might have. Le ameter So Se i 
hauling. | 
Q. You did your own hauling with your own t 220 = # 


A. fa 
Q. You never used anything bigger than a single ve 
A. We used some double teams. Ss 
Q. You did use the double teams there? 
A Z 


A. Well, aed eel maken a 
get into. Ii we had a good roadway, a ee 
iy tea ae 

Q. It was bought by the yard. and not by the ke 

Ak ey) oe sr 

Q. Who Keeps your books? 

A. I haven't got any book-Kkeeper. 

Q. When you are doing business with the F 
ment you keep some memoranda, of course, af Gaal 
deliver? re. 

A. Keep the checks. 

Q. Isn't there any account book that you keep at 

A. No; no account book whatever. 

Q. Who Keeps the checks for you? 

A. I generally keep them myself. 

Q. Has Mrs. McShane any part in the k 
checks ? 

A. Not that I know of. 


A. 
Q. Do you know Mrs. McShane’s handw 
A. I don’t know that I would. 
Q. You have seen it many times, haven't 
A. I have seen it: yes. . 

Q. And most of the writing done in your famil 
her? 

A. Not all the time. 
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Q. Well, most of it is done by your wife? 

Ae eNO; it: ain’ t. 

(@. Do you do your corresponding yourself? 

A. Well, I have a girl, a niece, that does some. 

Q. Do you know of your wife making out any checks 
for you? 

A. No, sir— making out checks for me? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Certainly. 

@. Well, not your bank checks. I mean checks for 
loam? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know of your niece ever filling in any blanks 
—any checks? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Could you tell your wife’s handwriting from your 
niece’s ? 

A. I don’t. know that I could. 

@. You have seen considerable of your wife’s handwrit- 
ing, haven’t you? 

Bue 1 es.5: 1: have. 

@. You could tell your wife’s handwriting from that of 
the ordinary stranger ? 

A. I don’t know that I could. 

. Well, you could tell it from mine, couldn’t you? 

A. Isuppose I could. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Did you bring those checks here to-day, 
Mr. Shea? 

Mr. SHEA. — Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, if you will let me have some of those, 
will be obliged to you. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you remember how long you 
were delivering loam there — how long it took you to deliver 
the six or seven hundred yards that you were supposed to 
deliver — filling, I mean? 

A. ‘Three months, on and off. 

Q. It didn’t take you more than three months, altogether, 
did it? 

A. Oh, somewheres in about that length of time, I guess. 

Q. Were you asked to discontinue the delivery of loam 
before you delivered the number of yards that you supposed 
you were to deliver ? 

A. Yes; after I had built this roadway in there. 

Q. Who asked you to stop delivering it there ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew said he didn’t want any more stuff at 
that price. 
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Q. Have you that letter ? 

A. Ishouldn’t wonder if it were in the house somewhere. 

Q. He didn’t want any more at that price? 

A. At that price; yes. 

Q. ‘Did you have any conversation with him upon the sub- 
ject of price? 

A. Yes. I went over to see him. 

(Q. What conversation did you have with him on the sub- 
ject of price? 

A. He told me there were other contractors who would 
put it in for forty-five cents. 

Q. What did you say? 

A. Isaid I thought that wasn’t hardly square, after our 
building a corduroy road in, to cut me down on the price. 

Q. But you could make a fair profit at forty-five cents a 
load, couldn’t you? 

A. Idon’t know whether I could or not. 

Q. Afterwards, you did supply loads of filling at forty- 
five cents a yard, didn’t you? 

AY aes. 

Q. And you made money on that transaction ? 

A. I don’t know as I did. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t continue to deliver loads of filling 
or anything else if you weren’t making a profit? 

A. Well, I had made the roadway, and I was working at 
it, and times were dull, and. I thought it better to keep on. 

@. But you certainly didn’t work ata loss, even to save 
the expense of the corduroy road? 

A. Ididn’t make anything. I thought half a loaf was 
better than no bread. ‘Times were dull. 

@. You don’t know that you did anything more than quit 
even ? 

A. I don’t think I hardly quit even. 

Q. And you have absolutely no system of book-keeping ? 

A. No. The business wouldn’t pay to keep a _ book- 
keeper. ‘There ain’t money enough in it. 

@. You have made some money in that business ? 

A. Well, I have made a little in it. 

(J. You have followed that business for a number of 
years, haven’t you? 

GES. 

Q. And you haven't seen fit to engage in any other? 

A. Iamnot fit to go into anything else. That is the 
reason. | 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, those checks, please, Mr. Shea ? 

(Mr. Shea handed a bundle of check-stub books to Mr. 
Lundy.) 


che ‘e é- 
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Mr. Lunpy. — These cover the entire Neponset contract? 

Mr. SHEA.— Yes; all that has to do with McShane. 
There are thirty-five books there. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Why don’t you state, for the benefit of 
the record, that Mr. Shea produces thirty-five check-books ? 

Mr. SHEA. — Thirty-one. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Yes; thirty-one books of stubs used by 
McShane at Neponset in 1898. I don’t suppose you want a 
receipt? 

Mr. SHEA. — Hardly. | 

Mr. Lunpy.— Now, Mr. Kelly, please step here one 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Wouldn't it be well to know that these 
are all the checks ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — These are all, I understand, that have any- 
thing to do with Mr. McShane’s contract there ? 

Mr. SHeA.— All that I know of Mr. McShane’s ever 
being connected with. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What became of those checks submitted 
that were not honored ? 

Mr. SHea. — They are all there. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And you could identify them, Mr. Shea, by 
the date or by any other means? 

Mr. SHEA. — By the amounts. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I will ask you that later; but you 
could do that ? 

Mr. SHEA. — Well, I don’t say that. Probably I could. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You probably could pick the books out? 

Mr. SHEA. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews. —If you ask Mr. Shea what the aggre- 
gate footings of the stubs are that he produced just now, 
perhaps that will answer the purpose. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, if I might ask it here, what are the 
aggregate footings ? 

Mr. SsEa.— Well, the amount of money which they 
would represent, if I remember rightly, would be $1,586. 

Mr. Lunpy. — $1,586 ? 

Mr. SHHA. —I can give you the figure in a few moments. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, perhaps we can do that later. There 
are thirty-one books here, Mr. Shea ? 

Mr. SHea. — Yes, thirty-one. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And those thirty-one are all the books that 
you ever had, representing anything coming from McShane, 
or supposed to come from him? 

Mr. SHEA. — Yes. 

(At the request of Mr. Lundy, Mr. William Kelly began an 
examination of the check stub books submitted by Mr. Shea.) 
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The CHAIRMAN: — Cannot you continue the examination 
of Mr. McShane while Mr. Kelly is examining the check 
stub books ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, to a certain extent, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. McShane, do you recall 
any difficulty you had about the presentation at the Pine 
Bank House, the office of the Park Commissioners, of some 
checks that you were not properly entitled to? 

A NO. 

Clary Ouvdon t¢ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You remember that you had to sue the city of Boston 
to get your money, don’t you? 

A. No, I don't. 

(. You retained counsel, didn’t you? 

A. Well, I gave my checks to a counsel, to make them 
up — to make out the feet and yards. I couldn’t do it my- 
self. . 

Q. Who was your counsel? 

A. I beheve it was — 

(J. Well, don’t you know who your counsel was ? 

A. John B. Moran, I believe. 

@. And he was the man you paid counsel fees to, was 
not? 

A. I didn’t pay him any counsel fees. 

@. You never paid Mr. Moran any counsel fees ? 

A. No counsel fees; paid him for making it up into yards. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you went to John B. Moran 
to have him act as an expert accountant? 

A. I went to him for some of his clerks to make up 
these into yards. 

(. You could have done that at home? 

A. Didn’t have time enough. 

Q. When you engaged in an ordinary contract, Mr. Mc- 
Shane, and the time comes when you make up your accounts, 
you don’t ordinarily find it necessary to go to a law office to 
have them made up, do you? | 

A. Well, I might as well go there as anywhere else. 
That is what they are there for — to make up those accounts. 

Q. Well, that is something original. I didn’t know that. 
You did go to him after you had heard there was some 
difficulty ? 

A. No. I never heard there was any difficulty until 
lately. "oer 

Q. Don’t you know that there were presented in your 
name and for your credit, from three hundred to eight hun- 
dred checks that you were not entitled to ? 


he 
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A. No. I think I was entitled to them. 

@. And do you think so still? ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

0. But you knew that the full number they thought you 
received did reach within eight hundred checks of what you 
claimed ? 


A. No. 
OO. Is that so ? 
A. Yes. 


(. Did you bring any suit upon that ? 

A. No; I didn’t. 

Did you bring any suit to get within eight hundred 
dollars of what you were entitled to? 

A. I didn’t bring no suit at all. 
 Q. Well, you put it into the hands of a lawyer to have it 

adjusted ? 
A. No. I put it in the hands of some of his clerks to 
_ put it in yards. 7 | 

Q. Put it in the hands of some of his clients ? 

A. No; of the clerks there in the office. 

@. Do you recall who the clerk was that made up the 
books ? 

AS I don’t. 

Q. Who figured it out for you ? 

mee No: 1 don't. 

Q@. Did you have any personal conversation with John B. 
- Moran? 

A. No, sir. 

@. None at all with him? 

A. None at all-with him, only I wanted those figured up 
into yards for me. 

@. Did you have a conversation with his brother, the 
other member of the firm? 
mea. NO, Sir. 

Q. Then, you claim that you never saw any member of 
the firm of Moran and Moran, or John B. Moran ? 

A. IJsaw John B. Moran. 

@. And you saw him about this matter, didn’t you ? 

A. I told him I wanted those figured up into yards. 

Q: Now, if you will state exactly why you went to the 
office ef John B. Moran, perhaps that will expedite matters ? 
Because I couldn’t do it myself. 

But you had a niece there that could do it? 
Well, she couldn’t do it. She was busy. 
What was your niece doing at that time ? 
Going to school. 


Py Pere 
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Q. Well, she had been going to school all the time, hadn’t 
she ? | 

A. Well, once in a while. She took care of it when she 
came home. 

Q. Mrs. McShane understands something about accounts ? 

A. Yes; she does. 

Q. And she does most of your work at the present time, 
doesn’t she ? 

She does some of it; not all of it. 

Who does what she doesn’t do ? 

Oh, the girl, once in awhile. 

The niece, you mean ? 

Yes. 

Then, all the accounts that you have taken care of 
are taken care of either by your wife or by your niece? That 
is so, isn’t it ? 

A. Well, it is done by somebody in the house. I give it 
to any one in the house that will do it. 

(). How many times did you ever go to the office of John 
B. Moran to have your accounts made up ?- 

A. I guess about twice. 

Q@. Do you remember on what other occasion you went 
there ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

(). It was on this same case, wasn’t it ? 

A. I guess it was to see if we had got the money. I 
owed some money and wanted this to pay it. 

Q. How much money did the Park Department owe you 
when you went to see Mr. Moran ? 

A. Well, I wasn’t really sure until the checks were all 
figured up. 

@.. You knew how many loads of filling you had deliv- 
ered there, didn’t you? 

A. Well, I went pretty near it at the time. 

Q. You knew from Mr. Pettigrew just how cee loads 
of filling they wanted there? 

A. No, I didn’t. Mr. Pettigrew didn’t know himselfes 
couldn’t tell. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew told you not to go beyond a certain 
limit, didn’t he ? 

A. No, he didn’t tell me anything of the kind. 

@. Why did you stop when you delivered the six hun- 
dred thirty-eight loads, or whatever number of loads it hap- 
pened to be ? 

A. I supposed they had no more money. The appropria- 


tion was run out. 
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@. Did Mr. Pettigrew inform you to stop ? 

A. Some of the Park officials—I don’t know who. 
They stopped all hands that. were hauling in there. 

Q. Everything was suspended for a time? 

Pee. Yes. 

@. And you understood that was because of lack of 
appropriation ? 

Had no money to go ahead any further. 

Some time later they resumed work, didn’t they ? 
There was some loam put in after that. 

And there was some filling ? 

There was some. 

Do you know who put it in? 

I think Jim King. 

He was putting in filling at the time you were? 
Yes. 

Did you ever make any application to put any loam. 
in after this suspension ? 

way No, /sir. 

as}. Why didn’t you? 

A. Well, I didn’t have any to put in there. 

Q. Then, you were really exhausted in the matter of fill- 
ing at the time that you stopped ? 

A. No, I didn’t have any limit. I had lots of filling. 

@. Do you know whether or not Jim King furnished fill- 
ing or loam? 

A. I don’t know whether it was filling or loam. 

@. You have no reason to suppose it was not filling ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell what he put in, because I didn’t go down 
to see. 

@. And you made no application to do any further work 
for the Department after that time ? 

A. No. There was not anything put in after that time 
of any account. 

(. Now, do you mean to say that it was never called to 
your attention that there were a number of hundred checks 
presented in your name and for your credit at the Pine Bank 
office to whch you were entitled? You never heard that ? 

A. No, sir; I never heard that. 

@. Not before I put it to you now? 

m.. Yes, 

(. Have you been reading the papers ? 

A. Saw it in the papers. 

Q. You heard about McShane’s name being connected 
with this investigation, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, I did. 
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@. Have you talked that over with anybody since ? 

At, HINO. 

Q. It didn’t interest you at all? 

A. Not untill got a summons last night to come here to- 


How long have you known Mr. Pettigrew — how long 

did you know him before you undertook this contract ? 

A. Never saw him more than two or three times in my 
life. 

Q. How long did you know Mr. Shea at the time when 
you undertook this contract ? 
Never saw him but once or twice in my life. 
What are you doing at the present time? 
Contracting. 
REPRE filling, aren’t you ? 


pplying loam ? 


ee 


Building houses ? 
No. 
Landscape gardening ? 
No, siz. | 
Well, what are you doing! ? 
General teaming around here and there. 
Teaming other people’s material ? 
Yes: 
Is that it? 
Yes. 
Where did you last supply any gravel anywhere. 
I supplied three or four loads to concrete a cellar up 
on Harvard street bridge the other day. 
Q@. And you can reach filling any time you want to, can’t 
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@. And you could have reached any amount of it in 
1898 ? 

AS ces; 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, didn’t you stop supplying 
gravel because you were told that you couldn’t supply any 
more on account of this fraud ? 

A. I didn’t supply any gravel to them there. They 
didn’t get so far. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you have never consulted 
Mr. Moran upon the legal aspect of this case? 

A. No, sir; never. | 

i). When did you get the payment for the filling you 
supplied at Neponset ? 
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Who told you to get it on a certain day? 

I believe there was a letter sent to me to get it. 

. You believe a letter was sent to you by Mr. Moran 
don’t you? 

A. Well, Mr. Moran must have sent me one that my 
money was there. 

@. He was the man who told you that you could get 
your money there on a certain day, wasn’t he? 

A.. I knew I was going to get it. 

@. Well, he told you you were going to get it, didn’t he? 

A. Certainly he told me I was going to get it. 

@. Now, it will expedite matters wonderfully if you will 
get right down and tell this thing truthfully and simply. 
Didn’t Mr. Moran tell you the day you were to get your 
monoy at the Hall? 

A. He didn’t tell me the day I was to get the money. — 
He wanted to go to Jaw with the city,and I didn’t. I didn’t 
want to lose my time. 

Q. Isn’t this the Moran that was simply acting as ac- 
countant ? 

A. It was the same party, in the same office. 

Q. Now, I want you to state this definitely. You have 
gone around it in all manner of ways. Didn’t he act as your 
legal adviser in this matter? 

A. No, sir. 

(. And it was simply because you had had some clerk 
in Mr. Moran’s office figure up these checks into cubic feet 
that he took the trouble to tell you when to get your money? 

A. He wanted me to sue the city. I owed the money, 
and wanted to pay the bill, and he told me to sue the city. 
I didn’t think it would pay me to go to law with the city. I 
would have to wait a couple of years. 

Q. Now, what balance was there that he wanted you to 
sue the city for. 

A. It was the difference between $900 and $1,400. 

Q. How many dollars did you get from the city in that 
final settlement ? 

A. $900, I think. 


A. Some time about a year after the job was finished ? 
Q. Where did you get your check? 

A. Check for what? 

Q. For your payment? 

A. City Hall. 3 

@. And who went with you when you got it? 

A. Nobody. 

i 

A. 
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Q. And before that, you had received how many dollars 
from the city ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. None at all? 

Haney. dN ke 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Shea, what was that amount — $1,580 ? 

Mr. SHEA. — About that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you did not receive $1,580, 
approximately, for the filling that you supplied there? 

No, sir. 

(J. You never received over $900 ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Then, at the present time, there is over $600 due you, 
isn’t there ? 

A. There is by right. If I got my rights, there is that 
due me. 

Q. Why didn’t you go out and get your rights ? 

A. Idon’t know how. (Laughter. ) 

(. I imagine Mr. Moran could tell you.how to get them 
as well as anybody? 

A. Well, he did tell me, but I didn’t do as he said. I 
didn’t want to wait two years. I suppose if I had done as 
he said I would not get any more than what I did, anyhow. 
(Laughter. ) — perhaps wouldn’t get as much. 

Q. Well, without any reference to Mr. Moran at all, you 
were entitled to at least six hundred more dollars than you 
received ? There was no question about that? 

A. Yes; I thought I ought to have had that much more. 

(). You should have had that much more? 

A. It would take eight hundred dollars or nine hundred 
dollars to build the corduroy road that I built in there. 

@. But you had no claim against the city for building 
that road ? 

oN; 

QQ. That was a part of your own job? 

A. I did that to get in. 

Q. Is that what you meant when you said you were en- 
titled to $600 more than you received ? 

A. No; I was entitled for what I put in there. 

(QQ. But you don’t consider that they were to pay you for 
building the corduroy road ? 

A. No. I had settled that matter. 

(. For the corduroy road ? 

A. For the $900. 

Q. And that included the corduroy road and all the loads. 
of filling delivered ? 

A. I guess so. 
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How many loads had you supplied ? 

I couldn’t tell you, really. 

Had you supplied six hundred ? 

More than that, I guess. 

Had you supplied 700 ? 

I guess so — more than that. 

How many loads did you supply at sixty-five cents 
a . load ? 

A. Oh, probably about between six hundred and seven 
hundred loads — somewhere along there. 

@. And you were stopped, after you had started on this 
job, by Mr. Pettigrew, who said that he wouldn’t pay you 
sixty-five cents a load ? 

A. Yes; that other parties were selling for forty-five 
cents. 

Q. And I understand that you sold some filling to the 
city for forty-five cents ? 

A. Iasked him if he was going to knock me off, and he 
said no, if I would supply it for the same as other people ; 
and so I thought it was best to go ahead. 

Q. Then you didn’t supply seven hundred loads at sixty- 
five cents ? 

A. Well, that was the agreement that I made to build 
this road. | 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Do I understand that this is 
600 or 700 loads, or 600 or 700 yards ? 

A. 600 or 700 yards. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you remember how many 
loads that you supplied at sixty-five cents a yard, or how 
ony yards you supplied? Would you say 100? 

At how much ? 

At sixty-five cents a yard ? 

Oh, I supplied 600. 

At sixty-five cents ? 

At sixty-five cents. 

Well you didn’t deliver 700 yards altogether, did you? 
Oh, yes I did. I delivered a great deal more than 
700 yards. 

Q. Whose writing is that in, Mr. McShane (showing 
check stub) ? 

A. Idon’t know whose that is. Mr. Kelly can tell you, 
I suppose. 

Q. Well, I suppose any number of people can, but you 
don’t know ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. But you do know your niece’s handwriting ? 

A. That ain’t it. 
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Q. And you know your wife’s handwriting ? 

A. Idon’t think that is it, either. 

Q. No, I should say this is a man’s handwriting. Now, 
you have entertained this Mr. Kelly at your house haven’t 
you sometimes ? 

A. Well, he came over there and asked me if I wouldn’t 
fetch him over one wet day and allow him to get his dinner, 
and that he was willing to pay twenty-five cents. He got 
his dinners all the time he worked chere, and never paid 
ee (Laughter. ) 

You don’t run a boarding-house, do you, Mr. McShane? 
Yes. 

You run a boarding-house ? 

Yes. 

How many boarders have you got now? 

Fifteen or twenty. 

And did you have fifteen or twenty at that time? 
Generally fifteen and twenty — sometimes forty. 
What time did your supper hour, or dinner hour, 
whichever you call it, close ? 

A. Half past six or seven. 

@. And he never asked you to supply his suppers, did he ? 

A. I don’t know. He stopped around there, and I sup- 
pose he might have had something to eat for supper — I 
wasn’t there all the time. (Laughter.) 

@. Well, he would have had to make a distinct visit 
altogether to get his supper, wouldn’t he? 

A. He was supposed to be there on the work all the time. 

Q. You know that he was at the work all the time during 
working hours, don’t you? 

A. Well, he was on the Park. 

Q. On the Park? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If Kelly were in your house at nine o’clock, it couldn’t 
be said that he was there looking for a meal? 

A. I don’t know that it could. I see him there one 
night. I don’t think he was looking for a meal at nine 
o'clock. 

Q. . What do you think he was looking for? ; 

A. He wanted me to give him five dollars. He said 
there was to be a Park investigation, and that if I didn’t give 
him five dollars, he would bring me into it. I said if he 
didn’t get out, I ‘would kick him out. That was three weeks 
ago Saturday night. ! 

Q. And he came around to blackmail you three weeks ago ? 

Arey Est 
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@. Now, to get back to the time when some checks were 
presented in your name that didn’t belong to you, do you re- 
call him being at your house at nine o’clock, during 1898 ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. And you will swear now that your wife never made 
out any filling checks ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, you would know it if your wife did it, wouldn’t 

ou? 
: A. Oh, my wife might do lots of things I couldn’t tell 
about. 

@. You don’t suppose your wife would be disposed to go 
over to the Park and get these check stubs and fill them out 
without your knowledge, do you? 

A. Idon’t pretend to say that she ever was in the Park 
in her life. 

@. If seven or eight hundred checks were presented to 
the Park Department to be cashed in your name, do you 
know anybody who could derive any benefit from the cashing 
of those checks, except yourself ? 

Bae. y NO. 

(. Then, if those checks were paid, through any mistake 
of the Park Department, you would derive the benefit ? 

ga! No. 

@. You signed for all the money you got on the checks ? 

A. I signed for all the money I got on the Park Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Yes, exactly — on the Park Department. That holds 
good wherever you get money, don’t it? You have to give 
your personal receipt ? 

_ A. Yes, I have to sign, no matter where I get the money. 

Q. Now, you never knew anybody to go and steal for 
you, did you? 

Bay NO. 
~ Q. And you don’t know how anybody could get money 
for the work that you did ? 

A. I don’t know anybody but myself. 

_ Q. Did you ever pay Kelly to make out any checks for 
you? : 
wa; No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever give him any money at all? 

A. Never a cent in my life. 

@. Then, if Mr. Shea says that eight hundred checks 
were presented at the Park Department that should not have 
been presented, you would say that is an error in book- 
keeping, wouldn’t you? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. 
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Q. Now, to make this perfectly clear and fair to you, if 
you don’t know this, I want to state it. Mr. Shea has testi- 
fied here, sworn to it, that from 700 to 800 checks for filling 
were presented at the Pine Bank office in your name, over 
what you had any right to expect ? 

A. I suppose those are the checks that I wasn ’t paid for, 
most likely. 

(). Well, that seems to be a very proper conclusion, that 
those were the checks that you were not paid for. Now, 
have you any idea how many checks you were entitled to, 
Mr. McShane — any idea how many loads you delivered ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you how many loads I delivered, just 
now. I couldn’t tell you. 

(. But you would be able at the present time to distin- 
guish between your proper account and a false account, if 
there were a matter of eight hundred checks, difference, 
wouldn’t you ? 

A. How do you mean? 

Q. I mean this; that without any system of book- 
keeping, you know when ak are within eight hundred checks 
of what you are entitled to? 

A. Certainly. I would know within two or three what 
I was entitled to. t 

Q. You would know within two or three? 

Ay Yes. 

@. And you would carry back in your head? 

A. Yes, I oftentimes deliver sand and gravel, one hun- 
dred or two hundred loads, to a man, and he says: “ Here, if 
you take four or five loads off, I will pay you.” Many 
times, I do it. 

@. And you can carry those things in your head Withee 
a few loads ? 

Ae OS: 

@. Now, to come down to the question I put to you a 
minute ago. If 800 checks were presented in your name 
more than the number of loads you delivered, there was 
some fraud somewhere, wasn’t there ? 

A. Idon’t know whether there was or not. I couldn’t 
tell whether there was fraud or not. | } 

@. Well, if I were working for you by the day, and as a 
guarantee that I had performed each day’s work I received 
a check, or some guarantee in writing, and if after I had 
worked for you for fourteen days I then presented to you for 
payment seventy-eight checks, you would know that I was 
doing something wrong? 

2 ey 88. 
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Q. Now, that is exactly the condition we have before us, 
according to Mr. Shea’s testimony. He has said that there 
were presented in your name for payment from 700 to 800 
checks that you were not entitled to. Now, answer me this 
question: How could that possibly come about ? 

A. Well, I suppose they thought I was not entitled to 
that over in the Park. 

@. Well, that is. only reasonable, if these checks called 
for 800 loads that you hadn’t delivered? 

A. If I didn’t deliver them, I wouldn’t have the checks. 

Q. Now, that is just what I want to get at. How was 
it possible for you to have these checks when sah hadn’t 
delivered that number of loads of filling ? 

A. I never delivered a load but what I got a check 
for it. 

Q. Well, I think that is so, according to the testimony. 
(Laughter.) But didn’t you have checks that you hadn’t 
delivered loads for? 

_ A. What do you mean — that I got checks that I never 
delivered loads for? 

Q@. What I mean is this: Did you, or your wife, or your 
niece, or whoever you had doing this work, make out checks 
in advance ? 

A. Not at all. 

@. Wasn’t there a wholesale system of book-keeping in 
that line in your house at the time you delivered that stuff? 

ma. No. 

Q. Would it surprise you any if we identified certain 
loam checks as made out in your wife’s handwriting? 
Would that surprise you? 

A. I don’t know whether it would or not. (Laughter.) 

Q. Well, you may not be susceptible to surprises; but 
did you ever know of your wife making out any checks ? 

A. No; I never did. 

Q. Then, it would surprise you ? 

A. Not unless Mr. Kelly had asked them to make out 
some checks for him, which I have often known him to ask 
other people to do. 

Q. But he didn’t go into the families to ask them? 

A. He would go anywhere. 

Q. He would go anywhere? 

A. Yes, I think he would. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, where did he 20 outside of 

the park ? 
_ A. Well, I didn’t keep tabs on him. He went to a good 
many places, I guess. 
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Q. But do you know any reason why he would be likely 
to make out 800 checks that you were not entitled to? 

ALSe NO} 

@. Do you know where there would be any money in his 
pocket if he did that? 

A. I don’t think there would. 

Q. You can’t understand how there could be? 

ALN. 

@. But you can understand how there would be money 
in your pocket if those went through, can’t you ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q@. You can’t understand thatif you were paid eight hun- 
dred dollars more than you were entitled to, you would be 
making money ? 

A. Yes — but I wasn’t. 

Q@. Of course you weren't? But you can understand how 
that condition would prevail, can’t you ? 

A. Well, I don’t see how it could prevail, because I 
never got a check but what they got a load of stuff for it. 

Q. You weren’t there all the time your men were deliver- 
ing stuff ? 

A. No; not all the time. 

(). And it is possible that your man might have received 
five or six checks that he had not delivered a load for ? 

A. I don’t believe he did. 

(J. You mean he shouldn’t? 

A. No. I don’t think he would, either. 

Q. Who wouldn’t? 

A. Kelly was supposed to be there— Kelly and two 
more. I guess there was a man by the name of Dolan, and 
some other young fellow. Later, there was an old man there. 
There was quite a lot of them made the different checks. 
He didn’t give out all the checks. 

Q. There were more people than him giving out checks? 

Adie Ses. 

(J. And were there three or four others ? 

A. Yes; one other sure —two or three of them there, 
altogether. 

Q. Did you get any checks that were not signed in ini- 
tales Wey Ke? 3? 

A. I don’t remember whether I did or not. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you know you didn’t, don’t you? 

A. Idon’t know. You have all the checks there, haven’t 
you? . 

Q. I believe that I have thirty-one books. Now, who 
was the foreman there ? 

A. I don’t know as there was any foreman there. 
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Q. Did you know Kelly to ever act as foreman ? 

A. He said he was head beetler there for quite a while, 
of everything. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was he, did you say? 

A. Head man for quite a while, of everything. (Laughter.) 

Q. Well, then, Mr. Kelly said he acted as foreman ? 

A. He told me he was. I don’t know whether he was or 
not. He said he was. 

Q. That he was head foreman ? 

A. That he was head foreman — and that he was trying 
to make enough money to put him through college. . That 
is all I know about it. (Laughter.) 

Q. Well, what college did Mr. Kelly say he wanted to 
go through ? 

A. I don’t know what college he was going through. I 
don’t remember. 

@. How did he ever come to tell you that he wanted to 
make money enough to go through college? 

A. Iasked him how he came to get that job. 

Q. - What job? 

A. The Park Department. 

@. Well, there wasn’t anything remarkable about a man 
working in the Park Department? 

ae NO. 

Q. Well, how did you come to ask him that question ? 

A. I thought he was quite a smart little lad, to be 
handling so many teams as he was, and doing so much writ- 
ing as he was doing. (Laughter.). 

@. I should say he was. So far as you know, at that 
time he was general superintendent of the system ? 

Yes. 

The man who seemed to be at the head ? 

Yes. 

The man who wrote checks ? 

Well, he was supposed to write all the checks. 
He was supposed to — but you know he didn’t? 
I don’t know whether he did or not. I suppose he 
e all the checks I got. 

You suppose he wrote all you got? 

I don’t know who wrote the other man’s. 

Kelly did appear to be foreman there? 

es. 

There were not many men working there, were there? 
One or two, I think. 

And nobody had quite as much to say as Kelly? 
That is about the size of it, isn't it? 
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A. Not at the first going off. There was an oldish man 
came there that had more to say than Kelly. 

Q. Did you notice anybody that disputed Kelly’s super- 
intendence there at all? 

Ani No, 

Q. He seemed to have full sway, didn’t helaan 

A. He had full sway upon those checks, I guess, until 
this old man came. . 

Q. Do you remember who the old man was ? 

wWeie Tedon't. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, didn’t you look to Kelly as aes 
foreman on that job? 

A. I don’t know as I did. I think the old man was a 
pretty good old fellow. | 

Q. But he came afterwards ? 

BP ES? 

(. Well, while he was there alone, with these two men 
whom he claimed were under him, didn’t you look to Kelly 
as being the foreman there? 

A. I didn’t look to him as foreman. I don’t think there 
was any foreman there. I looked to him as writing out the 
checks. | ; 

@. Did you ever in your life have any talk with the , 
other men about the business on the Park there? 

A. I never had any talk with any of them. 

Q. Well, you had talked with Kelly? 

A. I had talked with the whole of them. , 

@. But you talked with him’ more intimately. You 
talked with him about his college ambitions. 

A. No. He told me he was getting ten or twelve 
dollars a week, to get money enough to put him through 
college. 

Q. Did any of the other men tell you they wanted to go 
through college ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did any of them tell you that they wanted to get 
married ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did any of them tell you anything about their per- 
sonal business ? 

ALIN MAIT: 

Q. But Kelly did tell you about certain private ambitions 
he had, and you looked to him for checks ? 

A. He was the man who was supposed to give them. 

(). And he did give them — with some interest. 

A. Gave what was due. 
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@. Do you know Ree handwriting that is on the top 
of the check there, Mr. McShane? 
No, I don’t. 
Well, isn’t that Kelly’s handwriting ? 
I couldn’t tell you, I am sure, whether it is or not. 
Whose handwriting is that ? 
Well, that I couldn’t tell you — whose handwriting 


Well, you know your wife’s handwriting, don’t you? 
Well, I don’t know that handwriting. 
Well, you know your niece’s ? 
That is not my niece’s. 
That is not your niece’s handwriting ? 
No, sir; I don’t think it is. 
It is not your wife’s ? 
I don’t think so. 
You are sure? 
Well, I can’t say sure. 
Does it look anything like your wife’s handwriting ? 
No, sit. 
Doesn't look a bit hke it? 
No. 
Do you know whose handwriting that is (referring to 
another stub) ? 
A. (Examining stub.) No, I don’t. 
Q. Well, it isn’t the same handwriting as that .(refer- 
ring to the previous one), is it? 
wr No. 
Q@. And you haven’t the slightest idea whose handwriting 
that is ? 
No; that isn’t my wife’s handwriting. 
Is it your niece’s ? 
No. 
It isn’t your own ? 
No, it isn’t mine. 
Nor anybody in your family that you know of ? 
Not that I know of. 
Now, you are thoroughly familiar with your niece’s 
handwriting — you know something about it? 
fe, Y CS. 
Q. And you will swear that that is not her handwriting ? 
A. Yes, sir; I will. 
Q. Is it the handwriting of any boy who ever supplied 
you with checks there ? 
A. No,sir; there was no boy ever gave me a check there. 
Q. Will you step aside just a minute, Mr. McShane? 
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A. What do you mean ? 
Q. (Pointing to another chair.) Sit here a minute, and 
I will put Mr. Kelly on for just a minute. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM. P. KELLY. — Recalled. 


Mr. Lunpy. — Now, I don’t want to defach these, Mr. 
Chairman, when I offer them as exhibits, so there will have 
to be some special mark made on each bunch, you under- 
stand, because I don’t want to tear them off. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunypy.) Mr. Kelly, whose handwriting is 
that (showing check to witness )? 

A. (Examining.) That is my handwriting. 

Q. That is called check No. 1, in book 128. (Reading 
the stub referred to, which will be found at close of to-day’s 


hearing as an extract read from Exhibit 23.) That is Cee 


handwriting ? 
AL ce YeS, (SIL 


Mr. Lunpy. — Now, each book, Mr. Shea, has a distinct. 


number, has it? 

Mr. Sua. — It has. 

Mr. Lunpy. — This is book 128. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, I have here receipts, Mr. 
Kelly, from 1 to 15 in book 123. Are those receipts in your 
handwriting — from 1 to 15? 

A. (Examining stubs.) Yes, sir. 

@. All those are in your handwriting, from’1 to 15, in 
book 128. Now, who else filled out checks on the ground 
with you, Mr. Kelly? 

A. Well, there was one boy by the name of Terence 
Griffin. | 

@. Now, you would know Terence Griffin’s handwriting ? 

A. I believe I would, yes, sir. 

@. Well, you have seen some of it? 

re LES (Sire 

And would you say that that is Terence Griffin’s 
handwriting (referring to another stub) ? 

A. (Examining stub) No, sir; it is not. 

@. In whose handwriting would you say that is, or do 
you know ? 

A. Well, I would rather state — 

Q. Now, unless you know, don’t make any statement. 
I want your positive statement on those checks from 16 to 
100 in book 128, being in the same handwriting. Do you 
know whose handwriting that is ? 

A. No, sir. It is a forged handwriting. 
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@. Well, that evidently is not a forged handwriting. 
But do you know whose handwriting that is in? 

fer No, sir, ldon’t.. .. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, I offer this book, Mr. Chairman, as 
an exhibit. It is book No. 123, checks from 1 to 15 being 
in Kelly’s handwriting. 

(The book referred to was marked “ Exhibit 23.’’) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, stub No. 19 of book 239 — 
is that in your handwriting, Mr. Kelly? Just confine your- 
self to that particular check, without consulting any other ? 


How old a man is Griffin? 

I should judge about nineteen years of age. 

Did Griffin appear to have any particular education ? 
No, sir. 

Now, this stub NO) 19, of book 239, reads as follows. 
(Reading the stub referred to, which will be found at close 
of day’s hearing, as an extract from exhibit 24.) That is not 
in your handwriting ? 


A. (Examining stub) No, sir. 
@. Is that in your handwriting? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You know that? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Those are your initials —“ W. K.” there? 
Aa © Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that the handwriting of Griffin? 
AS No, sir. 
OQ. 
A. 
i). 
aA: 
Q. 


me NO. 
Q. And it is not in Griffin’s handwriting ? 
A. No, sir. 


@. Do you know whose handwriting it is, to the best of 
your knowledge ? 

PN 0, Sir. 

Q@. Did you ever seeany handwriting like it at that time? 

*,. No, sir. 

Q. Now, Kelly, did you ever see anybody in the McShane 
household write checks ? 

A. Caught Mr. McShane going over to the office — 

Q. Just answer the question. Did you know of anybody 
in that household writing checks ? | 

im es; sir. 

@. And have you ever seen anybody writing them ? 

ou. Y 68; sir. 

Q. Who have you seen writing checks in the McShane 
household ? 

A. Mrs. McShane and another boy that was in there. 

Q. Not another boy? 
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A. Well, aboy. Mr. McShane used to have one in there 
quite frequently. 

Q. Did you ever see any girl, a niece of Mr. McShane’s 
write checks ? 

Saw the girl there, the servant girl. 

What is her name ? 

Kingston. 

Would you know her handwriting, if you saw it? 

I don’t think I could identify it. 

But you actually did see Miss Kingston write checks? 
Yes, sir. 

And you saw some boy there in the house writing 
checks ? 

A; C8; 817. 

Q. Was the Kingston woman a domestic of Mr. 
MecShane’s ? 

PAS YES, aaa 

Q. And you saw Mrs. McShane write checks ? 

A2d..s Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they get the books that they filled in, if 
you know? 

A. Mr. McShane sent to the office and demanded books 
in my name, and Mr. Timson delivered them. 

Q. You know that? 

A. Yes, sir, because I caught them writing in the books 
in Mr. McShane’s house one night. 

@. At what time in the night did you detect them doing 
that? 

A. I was going — 

.Q. What. time was it? Answer the questions, and keep 
right close to them. Was it after seven o’clock ? 

Yes, sir; it was after seven. 

In McShane’s house ? 

Yes, sir. 

In what part of the house? 

In the kitchen. 

And did you see more than one of these people 
writing books at the same time? 

A. Saw Mrs. McShane and the servant girl writing 
checks at the same time. 

Q. And when did you see the boy writing books? 

A. I happened to go to dinner one time at quarter of 
twelve and I see him there in the dining room at the desk 
writing books. 

Q. This handwriting here differs materially from the 
others in the book. (Referring to certain writing.) This is 
all the same handwriting, isn’t it? 


POPPPErOP 


Opobep 
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A. (Examining writing.) Yes, sir; the same _ hand- 
writing. 

Q. You don’t know whom that belongs to? 

Bute NO: 

-Mr. Lunpy.— Out of book 239, while I will offer the 
whole book, I will call particular attention to stubs 17, 18, 
19, 20 and 21, out of the hundred stubs offered as not being 
in Kelly’s handwriting and not being in Griffin’s handwrit- 
ing. I offer that book. 

(The book was marked «“ Exhibit 24,” and the checks re- 
ferred to will be found as extracts from the exhibit, at the 
close of the day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, here is book 184, Mr. 
Kelly. Is your handwriting in there at all, or Griffin’s? 

A. (Examining book.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — While we are waiting, I will simply say 
that I offer No. 185 also. I intend to put them all in, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Witness. — (After examining book 184.) That is not 
in my handwriting. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) None of it is in your handwriting? 

Bu,’ NO. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I offer book 184, Mr. Chairman, to which 
Mr. Kelly testifies that none of the signatures and no part of 
the writing are in his handwriting, or in the handwriting of 
Griffin, to the best of your knowledge, Mr. Kelly? 

The Witrngss. — No, sir. 

(Book No. 184 was marked “ Exhibit 25,”’ and book 185 
was marked “ Exhibit 26.’’) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) (Showing another book to wit- 
ness.) Anything there ? 

A. (Examining book.) No, sir. 

@. Nothing there in your handwriting or Griffin’s hand- 
writing? Do I understand that ? 
ia). CS, Sir. 

(Book 245 was marked “ Exhibit 27.”’) 

@. By the way, who were the other men there, besides 
yourself and Griffin ? 

A. Well, there was one man by the name of Mr. Hurley, 
but I don’t believe he could write. He couldn’t write. 

Q. He was under you at the time when you constituted 
yourself foreman, or supposed you were foreman ? 

i Yes, sir. 

(). And there was another man there ? 

A; Yes, sir. 

@. Did either of those men ever do any writing in the 
check books ? 
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A. No, ’sir. 

Q. They had nothing to do with that work? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And, to your knowledge, never did anything of the 
kind ? | 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Mr. Counsel, what do you propose to 
establish by these books? Were these books supposed or 
alleged to be presented wrongfully ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI supposed that was perfectly plain. 
These are the stubs from which have been taken off the re- 
ceipts given to the drivers for the contractors who supplied 
the filling at this place. In these cases, these thirty-one 
books that I shall present to you in evidence represent the 
number of loads delivered, or the number of checks presented, 
by Mr. McShane for his account in Neponset Park. Am I . 
right, Mr. Shea? 7 

Mr. SHEA. — Well, in substance you are. I don’t think I 
stated that all these checks were presented. I said that we 
had the stubs, and it was supposed that these checks would 
be presented. I haven’t testified that all of them were. 
Some of them, at least, were. 

Mr. Lunpy. — But all the stubs that were presented at 
your office are here now, on the McShane account at Neponset 
Park? 

Mr. SHEA. — These stubs were returned by the men on 
the work. The checks were to have been presented by the 
contractor, and were presented. I have not testified that 
there were as many checks presented as were represented on 
the stubs, although some checks were wrongfully presented. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Where are the checks now, Mr. Shea? 

Mr. SHEA.— We burn our checks, I think, at the end of © 
the year. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You burn them at the end of the year? 

Mr. SHEA. — On the ground that the stubs are sufficient. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Sufficient to show what you called for — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t want to delay this at all, other 
than that I would like to know, and the committee would 
like to know, what you propose to establish. These are the 
checks presented for payment wrongfully ? | 

Mr. Lunpy.— These are the stubs of the books —not - 
necessarily the ones that were delivered wrongfully, but my 
contention is that in a number of these books the stubs and 
checks were made out in the house of McShane, and it 
doesn’t make any difference whether they were made out 
legitimately — I mean whether or not the checks were legiti- 
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mate or illegitimate— if they were made out in the house of 
the man who was to receive the benefit. In that case, it is a 
questionable proceeding and a proper subject of inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Go right along. 

. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, take that book No. 217, 
_ Mr. Kelly. (Handing book to witness.) There is nothing 
there in your handwriting ? 

A. (Examining book.) No, sir. 

@. You don’t know whose handwriting that is, do you? 
That is the one most of the checks were made in. 

(Witness at this point talked the matter over privately 
with counsel.) 

Q. Mr. Kelly, we have here 31 books, presented as stub 
books. Do you know whether or not there was a smaller or 
greater number of books given to you or turned over to your 
department at Neponset, in 1898 ? 

A. Iclaim that there are more books that should be pre- 
sented for my examination than are here at this present 
moment. 

Q. Now, whether or not you have looked over all these 
stub books on my table? 

weal have) yes, sir. 

Q. And whether or not, from your memory, and based 
on your knowledge and belief, you have seen other stub 
books for McShane’s material than appear here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, now, if you will step down a minute, 
Mr. Kelly — unless you wish to ask him some questions now, 
Mr. Matthews? He is coming back anyway. Mr. McShane, 
if you will go on there again a minute. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You were accustomed to looking 
at these checks and stubs some ? 

A. No, unless he handed them into my hands. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you look at these? Wouldn’t you 
look at the checks ? 

A. Yes, the checks ; but I never looked at those. Inever 
see those —never had any dealings with them. It is the 
ones torn off of there that belonged to me. Those are the 
stubs — 1 don’t know about the stubs. 

Q. Well, you understand that it is the same handwriting 
that makes the stubs and makes the checks ? 

A. I don’t know who wrote them out. 
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@. You know that the stub was made at the same time 
the check was made, as a matter of memorandum ? 

A. I know they made them out any old way they had a 
mind to. (Laughter.) I don’t know. 

(. Well, it would appear from the evidence that they 
were made out any old way that they had a mind to? 

A. Well, any old way he had a mind to. 

@. Well, you don’t happen to have a specimen of Mrs. 
McShane’s handwriting here, do you? 

aA NO. 

Q. Now, I ask you—and it will save a great deal of 
bother if it can be done —if you can identify Mrs. Mc- 
Shane’s handwriting? (Showing stub to witness.) Is that 
her’s ? 

No, it is not. 
It is not? 
No, it isn’t hers. 
Did she write a straight hand, or a hand on a slant? 
Well, pretty near a straight hand. 

. A straight hand? Now, do you know your niece’s 
handwriting ? 

‘A. Well, my niece’s isn’t there on any of those. 

Mr. Lunpy.— I offer book number 229, Mr. Chairman. 

(The book referred to was marked “ Exhibit 28.”’) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know Kelly’s handwrit- 
ing? Would you know that if you saw it? 

A. No, I wouldn’t know Kelly’s handwriting. 

(Mr. Lundy at this point put in book 98, as “ Exhibit 29.” ) 

Q. (Showing another stub to witness.) That handwrit- 
ing is not your niece’s ? 

AG INO: 

@. And you don’t know whose it is ? 

An” No; donot 

Q. Is that handwriting your niece’s (referring to another 
stub) ? 

. (Examining stub.) No, sir. 

How old a girl is your niece ? 

About 13. 

About 18 years old? 

Yes. 

Now, who is this Kingston woman that Kelly speaks 
Do you know her? 

She used to live in the house, a girl in the house. 

She worked for you, didn’t she? 

Yes, worked for me. 

What was her occupation — cook ? 

No, general helper around. 


ererer 


>OPOP~OPOPOP 
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Around the household? 
Anything. 
A relation of yours? | 
No, sir. 
How long had she been with pith 3 
Two or three years. 
Wrote a pretty fair hand? 
I don’t know what kind of a hand she wrote. 
Ever see her writing anything ? 
I don’t know as I did. 
Can’t you answer that a little more directly? Did 
ever see her do any writing on check stubs ? 
No. 
Ever see any specimen of her handwriting ? 
I never see any of her writing anywhere. 
Any kind of writing ? 
No. 
Kelly just now lied, then? 
I don’t know, I am sure. 
Well, you would know if this woman was doing any 
k writing for you, wouldn’t you ? 
A. Well, if I saw her doing it — never saw her ue it. 
@. Do you know that she ever did it? 
mae dt don t. 
Q. Do you know that she was ever asked to do it — that 
your wife ever wanted her to do it? 


Wee) 


>ECrorerop i ororererere 


che 


A. No, sir —I am sure of it. 

@. You are sure of it? 

A. My wife never wanted her to do it. 

@. Why are you sure about that? 

A. I know she wouldn’t ask her to do it. 

(). You are sure of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It would be impossible for you to deni any hand- 
writing of Miss Kingston’s, of course, because you never saw 
any of it? 

mA. No. 


(Mr. Lundy at this point put in books 166 and 217, which 
were numbered Exhibits 30 and 31, respectively.) 

Q. Well, you have said practically, Mr. McShane, that 
you are not familiar with the handwriting of your niece, who 
is 13 years of age, that you are not familiar with the hand- 
writing of your wife — 

A. Well, [know my niece’s handwriting and my wife’s 
handwriting are not there. 

Q. Well, you haven’t seer all of these books, you under- 
stand. Why are you so sure that they are not there? 
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A. Don’t look lke it, any of it. 

Q. In what has been shown you, but you wouldn’t say 
that of all these books ? ; 

A. I don’t think any of it is there. 

Q. Well, you are not quite positive that your wife, niece 
or servant girl, never wrote any checks ? 

A. I never saw them — don’t see any reason why they 
should. 

Q. You never saw them? 

AvenNO, ‘Sir: ) 

(@. And you also don’t know why anybody should present 
800 checks in your name, do you, but you do, as a matter of 
fact, know whether those checks were presented ? 

A. Idon’t know whether they were presented or not. 

(J. You have heard about that? 

eNO 

Q. Haven’t you testified that you went to Mr. Moran 
about that ? 3 

A. I testified that I brought the checks, turned over the 
stub-books to him to have the account made out for me. 

Q. Well, you didn’t wait a year after the filling was 
delivered for your pay because you hadn’t made up your 
books ? 

A. I know [I had to wait a while for it. 

@. And you know that you didn’t wait a year until there 
was an appropriation, don’t you? 

A. Yes, I believe that was the cause of it, that no appro- 
priation was made. 

Q. Do you know of any other contractor who failed to 
get his money for filling there until after a year had gone by? 

A. I don’t know about the other contractors — never 
asked them. 

@. You were not curious to inquire about them? 

A. No. | 

@. Don’t you know that the reason why you didn’t get it 
was because the matter was in litigation, because your ac- 
counts were not right with the department ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Who is the man who did the accounting for you in 
Mr. Moran’s office? Do you know his name ? 

AY aN O. AOU abs 

QQ. Didn’t you pay him? Didn’t you pay the clerk in 
Mr. Moran’s office who did this accounting for you? 

A. No, I believe I sent somebody in with the money to 
him — didn’t go myself at all. 

Q. But you did send some money in to pay for it? 

A. Idon’t know — I believe I sent a check. 


= 
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Q. Well, if you sent a check, you know how much it 
was ? 

A. I don’t know how much. 

@. Well, about how much ? 

5 Ue | think somewhere about eight or ten per cent. 

Q. Of $900? 
eA. Fe Yies: 

Q@. Will you say that it didn’t go over ninety dollars? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Will you swear that you didn’t send a check to Mr. 
Moran’s office for at least three hundred dollars ? 


I will. 
You didn’t send that much ? 


Now, in whose name did you make out the check? 
I don’t know — I think in Mr. Moran’s name. 
Now, why did you make out .the check to Mr. Moran 
for ork he didn’t have anything to do with? 
A. I supposed he was the head manager of the office and 
had to pay off his help. 
Q. But you knew that Mr. Moran was an attorney at 
law, didn’t you? 


eae umes 
5S 
pall 
o 
So 


ee Y €S,.Sir. 
@. Doing a law business at the time ? 
Pee ).e8, sir. 


Q. You have the check stub, of course, in your check 
book ? 

A. No; I haven’t got anything to do with the stubs. I 
haven't any stubs. 

@. Well, when you make outa check you make a record 
on a stub, don’t you, opposite the check? 

A. You mean on the bank-book or on this here? 

Q. Never mind about this. I understood that you didn’t 
have anything to do with this. But you have a stub for a 
_ check, haven’t you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether you have the stub that was on 
that check, to-day ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t destroy your check-book stubs, do you? 

A. I don’t see what good an old book like that would be,, 
keeping it around when I haven’t got anything in it. 
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Q. Then, you don’t think you have the stub of the check 
you sent to Mr. Moran? 

A. I don’t know whether I have or not. 

Q. And you don’t know the name of the clerk in Mr. 
Moran’s office ? 

PAN Oy 

Mr. Lunpy.— The disadvantage here, af course, Mr. 
Chairman, is that Mr. Moran would net be obliged to. testify 
to this at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know whose handwriting 
that is (showing another stub to witness)? Iwill ask you 
that question ? 

A. (Examining stub.) No, I don’t. 

(Mr. Lundy offered at this point book 240, as “ Ex- 
hibit 32.’’) 


_ Testimony oF JAMES Bb. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Shea, just one question. 
How do you account for this? Here is book 237, with a 
check and stub together— check never torn off. How do 
you account for that? 

A. (Examining book.) I guess he didn’t get his check 
for the load — must be a load short. 

Q. Well, that is the way to account for i. is 1t? 

A. Well, I suppose so, 

reel) 1G. you ever know of that happening in any other 
case ? 

A. That is Kelly’s handwriting. He ought to know. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. Keuuy. — Recalled. ‘ 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) (Referring to the check and stub 
just shown to Mr. Shea.) Is that your handwriting ? 

A. (Examining.) No. 

Q) Ibis not? 

NG: 

Q. Pick out a specimen of your handwriting now. 

A. (Witness examined a number of stubs.) 

Mr. Lunpy. —I don’t think that is his unless he writes a 
most variable and most eccentric hand. 

The Wuirness.— Here is mine (showing a stub to 
counsel). 

Q. Is that your handwriting ? 

A aes 

Q. Well, if you are quite positive that you know the dif- 
ference between your handwriting and other handwriting, 
when you see it? Do you? 
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A. (Going back to the first check and stub, shown to Mr. 
Shea.) I claim that that isn’t my handwriting. 

Q. Which do you claim is not your handwriting ? 

A. (Referring to the same check and stub.) That, right 
there. 


TESTIMONY OF Mr. McSHANE. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You don’t know how that would 
happen to be there, do you, — that check on the stub? 

A. No, sir; I don’t — don’t know a thing about it. 

Q. In fact, you didn’t know a great deal about your busi- 
ness, did: you? 

A. Oh, know a little about it. 

@. Well, knew very little about how your account stood ? 
That is so, isn’t it? You didn’t know a great deal about 
your business, as to where you stood or really should stand, 
did you? | 

A. Yes, knew something about it. 

@. Well, very little? 

1A. Here are a lot of tickets for sei and I know if I 
don’t get one on a load I am out a couple of dollars. I know 
that. 

Q. <A sort of sign system — if you don’t get a red ticket, 
you don’t get credit ? 

A. No matter what color it is — got to get a ticket. 

Q. Well, that is a ticket of this size? 

A. If I should lose one of those I would lose the price of 
a load. 

@. Yes, and you lost some six hundred in your settle- 
ment in that case. 

(Mr. Lundy at this point offered books Nos. 130, 118, 
and 126, which were marked Exhibits 38, 34 and 36 
respectively.) 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 
~Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Shea, I find about fifty per 
cent. of the checks in one of these books in that same con- 
dition. Does that mean that they were not given credit? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. How would youconsider that at the office, when they 
came in, Mr. Shea? 


A. I will tell you in a moment. (Examining checks and 
stubs.) 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know a man named 
Dolan over there, a tally man? 
A. No, sir— guess he don’t belong there. 
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Ever see him? 

There was a man over there in the park. 
Was he at Neponset? 

He was there awhile. 


re OPO 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Mr. Suna. — (Referring to the cheeks and stubs to which 
his attention was called a moment ago by Mr. Lundy.) I 
understand that these are not figured, you see — these checks 
don’t contain quantities. They were filled in by the tally 
man, but, the loads never coming in, the quantities were not 
put down. So in their present condition, they wouldn’t be 
good for anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know Peter Dolan’s sig- 
nature ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Well, you see by the writing here that these checks 
were made out in advance? 

A.) Yes, six. 

(. And, of course, they would not be good unless they 
were subsequently finished. Is that right? 

IAG eS! 

@. Do you know Mr. Dolan’s signature ? 

Mr. Marrurews.— Well, anybody could do that. . 

Mr. Lunpy.— Yes, but, of course, they wouldn’t be 
cashed. | 

Mr. Marrnews. — Wouldn’t.be good for anything against 
the city unless they were finished. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Very true. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) But in these cases, Mr. Shea, do 
you know Mr. Dolan’s handwriting ? 

‘A. I think T do: 

@. Would you say that is it? 

A. Yes, I think it is. Could I ask one of my clerks ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is a little mite irregular. 

Mr. Lunpy. — It simply saves the trouble of pulling Mr. 
McShane off and putting another man on. They are both 
under oath, I suppose, and it saves time to ask questions of 
them in different parts of the room. 

Mr. SHEA.—TI can give you an opinion, if it is good for 
anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) But you don’t know? 

A. No. 

(Mr. Lundy at this point offered book 256, “ Exhibit 36 ”; 
book 225, “Exhibit 87”; book 287, ‘“* Exhibit 388 ”; book 
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165, “Exhibit 39”; book 127, “Exhibit 40”; book 117, 
«Exhibit 41,” and book 251, “ Exhibit 42.”’) 

Mr. Lunpy. — And here is a book which is not numbered, 
which [ will call “ Letter A,” or “ Exhibit 43.” 

(The book referred to was put in as “ Exhibit 45,” and 
book 131 was introduced as “ Exhibit 44.”) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Can you account, Mr. Shea, for 
any of the books not being numbered at all — books like that 
(referring to Exhibit 43) ? 

A. Well, I can only say that at the beginning of it the 
system of numbering was not started, when we first got our 
books. 

Q. But this is September 4, and here} is one of August 9 
that is numbered ? 

A. Well, it might have been sent to Franklin Park from 
the main office before we started these numbers. 

(At this point Mr. Lundy put in book 204, “« Exhibit 
no ebook 105, “ Exhibit. 46”: book 170, “Exhibit 47; 
book 218, “ Exhibit 48”; book 128, “ Exhibit 49” ; book 
142, “Exhibit 50”; book 161, “ Exhibit 51”; book 244, 
« Exhibit 52,” and book ASE ES ‘Exhibit 53. 2) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now you have the 31 there, Mr. Dever? 

- Mr. Dever. — Thirty-one. They are all here. 


TESTIMONY OF Mr. McSHANE. — Continued. 


Q.. (By Mr. Lunpy.) — Now, Mr. McShane, you spent 
considerable time in Mr. Kelly’s shanty at that time, didn’t 
you? 

eee NO, sir; I did not. 

@. Did you ever eat with Kelly outside of your own 
house ? 

No, sir; never in my life. 

Do you know where the Squantum Inn is ? 

I do. 

Do you ever go to dinner there on a Sunday ? 
No, sir. 

Did you ever go there to dinner ? 

Never had dinner there in my life on a Sunday. 
Did you ever drink any beer there? 

No, sir. 

Do you drink ? 

Sometimes. 

And you drink on Sundays sometimes ? 

I don’t know whether I do or not —if I felt lke it I[ 
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would. 
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Q. And isn’t it more than likely that you have felt like 
it some Sundays ? 
A. Well, oftentimes probably had a glass of beer on 


Sunday. 

Q. Well, haven’t you gone to pelt sometimes, 
Sundays ? 

A. I have. - 

Q. And gone to the Squantum Inn ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Any other place there that you can get refreshments ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. How far is the Squantum Inn from your home? 

A. About three miles. 

Q. You say that Kelly never went there with you 


Sunday ? 

A. No, sir; never in my life. 

Q. Never had anything to eat or drink with him in any 
other place than your own house ? 

AON. Pein 

Q. Do you recall any special invitations that you ever 
gave to Kelly to come to your house on a Sunday ? 

BSP eNo, si: 

Q. And you don’t recall ever having Mrs. McShane make 
any ice cream for the special benefit of Kelly, do you? 

A. No, sir; never in my hie. 

:) That is not so ? 

tae Kel hy 

Q. By the way, did this Terence Griffin ever take any 
meals at your house ? 
No, sir. 
Ever go there of a Sunday ? 
Not that I know of. 
Ever over there any ? 
Not that I know of. 
Did Terence Griffin ever know Miss Kingston ? 
Not that I know of. 
Or any of your household that you know of. 
No, sir. 
But Kelly did. Did you ever offer Kelly any cloth 
to make a suit — suiting ? 

LA ee, Sir: 

Q. Do you ever recall having any imported cloth in your 
possession — any Irish cloth? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well you would know if you had any cloth that 
came from Ireland direct, to make into clothes ? 
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A. No, never had any — couldn’t afford it. 

Q. Well, will you say that you never got any Irish cloth 
to make a suit? 

A. No, sir; I never did, because I couldn’t get it. 

@. Didn’t you say that you did? 

A. I never said it. 

@. It wouldn’t be impossible to get it, would it? 

A. I wasn’t going to the trouble to get cloth for Kelly, 
to make clothes for him. 

(At this point a recess was taken from 3.47 P.M. to 3.57 
P.M.) 


TESTIMONY oF WiLLiAmM P. Keuty. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Did you ever go to the Squan- 
tum Inn with McShane ? 


_ What did you do there — drink? 

I used to drink imported ginger ale.. (Laughter. ) 

You were particular as to drinks then. Now, did you 
ever see Pettigrew or Shea have any conversation with Mr. 

McShane ? 

A. Iseen Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew both have conver- 
sation with Mr. McShane. 

@. Did you ever hear any conversation between Petti- 
grew and McShane ? 

I did; yes, sir. 

About what? 

Well, I overheard this conversation — 

Where was it? | 

Right in the shanty, at Neponset. 

W hat time of day would you call it ? 

I should judge between nine and ten o’cloc*. 
~ And do you know what month that was in? 

Well, I can’t just exactly recail the month, but I 
know it was after the time that Mr. McShane was ordered 
not to bring any more loam in — after he got back the second 
time. 

@. You knew McShane had been suspended once? 

i. Yes. 


oo. ) 68; Sir. 

Q. How often? 

A. Twice on Sunday with him. 

Q. Whether or not it was on his invitation ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, who paid the freight ? 

A. Mr. McShane. 

{). 

A. 

Q. 
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@. Do you know whether or not that was on account of 
the price — not what anybody told you, but what you know? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, you supposed it was a matter of price, didn’t 

ou? ; 

A. Yes, sir; I supposed it was thht.. 

Q. Now, this shanty is fitted out how? What was the 
use of the shanty? For whose use was it put up there? 

A. Well, practically for my use. 

(). That is, for the foreman’s use? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, at that shanty how many times did you see Mr. 
Pettigrew there altogether ? 

A. Ishould judge about five times while the gravel was 
being delivered there. 

@. Did you ever hear Mr. Pettigrew have conversations 
with King ? 

A. No, sir; King never came there. His son came there 

@. Did you ever hear any conversation between Mr. 
Pettigrew and King’s son? 

Ay NONSir, 

@. Did you ever hear any between Mr. Pettigrew and 
Coburn ? 
Coburn never came there. 
Well, who came there for Coburn? 
Well, Welch. 
That is, the younger Welch? 
Yes, sir; and his father, both. . 
And you never heard any conversation between the 
Welchs and Pettigrew? 

HAT UNG: dea 

Q. But you say you did hear one between Pettigrew and 
McShane ? 


Seer 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In the shanty? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, state what you heard of that conversation ? 

A. Well, —in fact, I heard all the conversation, because 
I happened to be there. 

@. What were you doing? 

A. Well, there wasn’t any loads coming in, because the 
teams. were off loading, and I was writing up some books so 
as to keep ahead. I was there alone at. that time. This was 
after Mr. McShane being suspended the first time. I heard 
Mr. Pettigrew ask bim if he was willing to come to his 
agreement, and Mr. McShane expressed it this way — 
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“ What agreement do you mean?” and Mr. Pettigrew used 
these very words — he said, “ Are you satisfied to give me 
five cents on the load?” ; that is, I will state it as I heard it. 

(J. Yes, state it as you hewte it. 

A. Mr. Pettigrew said that, as long as Mr. McShane got 
back, he thought it was due him he should get five cents on 
every load that Mr. McShane should deliver there after that, 
and Mr. McShane said he was willing, properly willing, to 
give him that. 

@. Now, that meant taking five cents off the price, 
didn’t it? 

A. No, sir— five cents in Pettigrew’s own pocket. 

Q. What made you think that — heard it at the time? 

A. I heard the conversation. 

@. And he said Mr. McShane should give him five cents 


_ on every load delivered after that ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Mr. McShane said he sone to do it? 

mia Viesesir. 

ae How many loads were Heaeercd by McShane after 
that conversation with Pettigrew ? 

A. Well, [am not sure. I don’t know how many loads 
were delivered. 

Q. Well, was half the full supply delivered after that ? 

iG Over half, and I wish to — 

Q. Never mind what you wish todo. Just answer the 
questions. Whatelse was said, after McShane said he agreed 
to do that? What did Pettigrew say? 

Said he would come and see him later. » 

See McShane? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he say where ? 

Said he would see him at his house. 

At whose house ? 

McShane’s house. 

Did he say McShane’s house ? 

Yes, sir, and said if McShane didn’t hear from him at 
his house he would write him a letter to go to his office. 

Q. What other conversation took place ? 

A, That was all at that present time. 

Q. Wasn’t that rather confidential conversation for Mr. 
Pettigrew and Mr. McShane to have in your presence ? 

A. Well, I heard the conversation. 

Q. That isn’t the question. Did you ever hear them hold 
any conversations of that nature at any other place ? 

m, No, sir. 
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Q. Did you know Mr. Pettigrew very well? 

A. I knew of his being superintendent of the Park De- 
partment. 

Q. Well, had he ever had ae conversation with you 
personally ? 

A. Yes, he did have a conversation with me in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Shea, at the Neponset Park. 

@. Well, was that before the conversation as related be- 
tween McShane and Pettigrew ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how long before ? 

A. Well, it was about — when McShane was putting in 
the filling at first. 


Q. At first? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Yes. 


A. I should judge it was about between the first of the 
month and (pausing) — 

-Q. Well, sometime during the first of the month, do you 
mean ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And where did this conversation between Mr. Shea 
and yourself and Mr. Pettigrew take place? 

A. Well, I happened to be measuring a cart, and Mr. 
Shea and Mr. Pettigrew came on the ground in a buggy. It 
was in Mr. Shea’s buggy they came. I got through measur- 
ing the cart, and Mr. Pettigrew said, “Let me have that 
rule.” I gave him the rule and kept a close eye on the rule, 
and found that Mr. Pettigrew was not using the right side of 
the rule. He was using the long inch contents instead of the 
cubic contents, and after his measuring the load Mr. Shea 
deliberately turned to Mr. Pettigrew and told him he made a 
mistake, and then Mr. Shea had to take the paper from Mr. 
Pettigrew and make it out. 

@. You mean to say that Mr. Pettigrew used the wrong 
side of the rule in measuring the contents of that cart? 

A. He certainly did, yes, sir. 

(J. What difference does it make ? 

A. Well, there is 12 inches to a foot in long measure and 
1,728 cubic inches in cubic measure. That is a big differ- 
ence, I believe. 

@. Yes, so I should i ee That is the distinction, is 
it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And what did Shea say when he took the pee from 
Pettigrew ? 
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A. He told him how to measure the cart over, and Mr. 
Pettigrew then took the rule and measured the cart, under 
Mr. Shea’s instructions, I believe, and understood afterwards 
how to measure that cart. 

Q@. Did he actually measure that cart after Shea told him 
how ? | 

PY es, Sir. 

(). What conversation took place then, after that? 

A. Well, he felt so cheap that he handed me the rule 
back and got in the buggy and drove off the grounds, to my 
knowledge, as quick as he could. 

@. Did Pettigrew have any conversation with you at 
that time ? 

Daye aN OF SIT. 

Q. You said he had some conversation with you at 
another time. When was that? 

A. Well, he had some conversation another day he came 
there, but he didn’t refer to any of the measurements of the 
loads at all. 

Q. Well, what did he refer to? 

A. He asked me what kind of stuff was Mr. McShane 
putting in, and I told him that Mr. McShane was bringing 
in ashes at the time, and I asked him if he wanted ashes de- 
livered instead of filling, and he said “It doesn’t make a bit 
of difference what kind of stuff he is putting in, as long as 
it is filling,” and I asked him where that stuff would be 
dumped, and he said “ Dump it in the brook.” ‘There is a 
brook there where they dump a lot, and it goes out of sight 
and you can’t see it afterwards. 

Q. How much stuff is dumped into the brook ? 

A. I should judge fully one-third of the contents that 
went into the Neponset Playground. 

@. Wasn’t that part of your work — to fill that brook? 

A. I never got any instructions to fill that brook. 

Q. Do you know whether it was filled? 

A. Couldn’t be filled, I don’t believe — wasn’t the last 
time I was there. | 

@. Have any particular kind of filling dumped into the 
brook ? 

me Ys, sir. 

(. What was that? : 

A. At one time Mr. McShane had a contract in Dor- 
chester to take the ashes. 

Q. Was it at this time that he had a contract? 

A. No, sir; but he dumped the ashes into his yard. 

Q. Do you know this? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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How? 

They were in the yard. 

Whose ? 

McShane’s. 

And McShane lived at the time in the same place? 
Yes, sir. 

And you saw the ashes there ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what quality of ashes were they ? 

The very poorest. 

And do you know whether or not those ashes were 
taken from McShane’s yard and brought up there and deliy- 
ered as filling ? 

A. I certainly do, yes, sir. 

Q. You noticed that they were from that same pile? 

AMY es. air. 

Q. Did you notice any depletion of the pile there after 
you received the loads at the ground ? 

A. Afterwards I believe Mr. McShane got on to himself 
and said: ‘I don’t believe I will deliver any more of that 
ashes —- better start on filling,” or gravel, or whatever it is, 
and he started to haul that in again. 
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Q. How much ashes was left in the McShane yard when | 


he had gotten through his contract?  . 

A. Well, I wasn’t there exactly when Mr. McShane got 
through his contract. 

(. Well, how much of the ashes was left in his yard 
when you saw his yard last? 

A. Well, I am sure I didn’t measure how much was in 
the yard, so I can’t tell. 

Q. Well, had half the original supply been exhausted ? 

A. Yes, sir; I should say over half. 

Qi And how many yards of ashes would you say were 
delivered at the Park by McShane, there? 

A. I should judge that one-third of the amount — I could 
state that over one-third of the amount that was delivered by 
Mr. McShane consisted of ashes and tin cans. 

Q. For filling? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when Mr. Pettigrew said to you—when he 
asked you what kind of stuff McShane was delivering, and 
you told him “ashes,” and he instructed you to dump them 
into this brook, what further was said by Mr. Pettigrew to 
you at this time? 

A. Well, he then asked how deep the gravel was being 
put, and I told him I went by the instructions I got. 
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Q. From whom did you get the instructions ? 

A. I got the instructions from Mr. Shea. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. I told him it ran from twelve inches to about two and 
one-half feet. 

oe enertilling ? 

A. Yes, sir—that is, I would conclude that two and 
one half feet went into the brook. 

Q. Well, do you know the date when you threw it into 
the brook? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any idea how many yards you threw into 
that brook? 

A. Well, I should judge one third, I would state it, one 
third of the amount of yards that McShane delivered as 
filling went into the brook. 

Q. Well did you throw any good stuff into the brook? 

A. Iwas ordered by Mr. Shea not to —to put that on 
the road. 

Q. Not to put the good stuff in? 

A. -No, to put that on the road, to make it slope. 

(. Do you know whether or not he was getting the same 
prices for the stuff put in the brook as for the stuff put on 
the road ? 

A: He got the same price, yes, sir. 

@. What else did Mr. Pettigrew say at that time? 

A. He then gave directions where he wanted the filling 
to be dumped on the next day, and I went by his saying and 
started there. Mr. McShane at this time was hauling alone. 
There was no other contractor there but McShane at that 
time. 

Q. Well, subsequently did you have any conversation 
with Pettigrew about filling ? 

A. I believe I received a letter from Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. No, but did you at any other time have a_ personal 
conversation with Mr. Pettigrew? 

int NO, Sir. . 

Q@. Never had any other conversation with him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear him engaged in any conversation 
with Mr. McShane or anybody else, while you were present, 
in any part of the park system ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where ? 

In McShane’s yard. 

Who had the conversation in McShane’s yard ? 
Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. McShane. 
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Was this after this conversation about the percentage ? 
Yes, sir. 

Do you remember what day it was on? 

No, I can’t just remember exactly what day. 

Do you remember what time of the day it was? 

I should judge between nine and ten o’clock. 

What were you doing in McShane’s yard between 
nine ‘and ten o'clock ? 

A. There wasn’t any teams coming in, and I thought that 
McShane had laid off hauling in the gravel, and so I went 
over to see. [had plenty of books wrote ahead, and so I 
thought I would go and see whether he was going to bring 
any more, and I see him in the yard filling the teams, and 
Mr. Pettigrew spoke to him, was speaking to him, while I 
was there. 

Q. What was your extensive staff doing — Hurley and 
the other man — while you were away? 

A. Leveling off the loads put in previous to when I left. 

@. You were inthe habit of going to McShane’s and 
leaving your work between the hours of ten and eleven? 

A, No; sr. 
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Q. Did anybody there tell you to stay, or did you go at ~ 


any time of the day? 

A. Ibelieved I had that privilege. Nobody there was 
authorized to give me any orders. I was authorized to give 
them their orders. 

Q. Consequently you spent considerable time off the job, 
didn’t you? 

A. No, sir, it would be an impossibility for me to stay 
off the job, for the simple reason that I had to measure the 
carts when they came in and write off the checks, so I 
couldn’t be off. 

Q. How far was McShane’s house from this playground 
where you were receiving the loads? 

A. Across the street. 

(). Across the street ? 

A. Well, not exactly across the street, but I will state 
that it is across from the Neponset Park. We were dump- 
ing the filling up farther — well, it isn’t four hundred yards. 

Q. Well, was it four hundred yards from MeShane’s 
yard, where he had the ashes, to the place where you were 
nee the filling ? 

Yés, sir. 

More than that? 

No, sir. 

Any less ? 

Probably may have been, yes. 
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@. About four hundred yards from the yard where the 
ashes were ? 

vo Yes. 

@. Now, would it be possible for you to see whether he 
took ashes or filling from the place where you were supposed 
to be in the park ? 

A. Could I see it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir; I couldn’t. But I could see it when it came 
in there in the team. That is the way I identified it. 

@. You took this four hundred yard walk on this par- 
ticular day ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. And was Pettigrew in McShane’s yard ? 
A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Did Pettigrew have his buggy there ? 
A. It was outside. 
@. Who was in the buggy? 
A. There was nobody with Pettigrew at that time. 
~ Q. Doesn’t Pettigrew have a man to drive him? 
A. Notall the time — sometimes he goes alone. He was 


alone at that time. 

Q. But do you know whether he does have anybody to 
drive him ? 

A. Yes, sir; he had at that time one man by the name 
of Joseph McNulty. 

Q. Anybody else? 

A. Never saw anybody else. 

@. Did anybody drive Mr. Shea at that time ? 

A. He had somebody, but I don’t know just what his 
name was. 

Q. How often did you see Mr. Pettigrew at that time 
come in his buggy without a driver ? 

A. Well, he used to quite often, when he would take a 
pleasure trip like that, leave the McNulty boy at the office at 
Franklin Park. There was a nursery there, and he used to 
leave him there. ( Laughter.) 

@. That wasn’t intended to be funny, of course ? 

A. No, not at all. 

@. You referred, of course, to the actual nursery there 
— didn’t -mean an asylum for the boy, but the nursery in 
connection with the park ? 

fens Yes. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, you did see Mr. Pettigrew drive 
about alone. Is that a fact? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Then it was nothing unusual for him to have nobody 
in the buggy this morning, this time you speak of ? 

A. Not when he went to Neponset Park. 

(). Now, how was the horse held, if he was held? 

A. By a weight. 

@. Who was in the yard besides Pettigrew and McShane 
when you got there ? 

A. Well, he was at the barn. There is a driveway 
going into McShane’s yard, runs at the side of Coffey street, 
and on this side, the right-hand side, as you go into the yard, 
turn to the right, you go to the barn — go right straight 
ahead to the dump, and it was between the dump and the 
barn that McShane and Pettigrew were talking. 

How far from Mr. Pettigrew’s buggy at that time ? 
Well, I should judge about fifty yards. 
And did you jom the group? 
Now sins) didnt, 
What did you say when you came on the ground ? 
I asked Mr. McShane if he was going to take and 
send. any filling in, and he said: “ Don’t you see the teams 
getting filled up?” And he was rather eager at that time 
to get me away. 

. Where were they filling? 

A. Filling the carts in the yard, from the pile of gravel 
there. | 
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@. Was there a pile of gravel there? 

bs Weenie ct van He 

Q. Were they piling any ashes j in at that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). That was good filling that they were doing then? 

ze Wad ep 

Q. Did Mr. Pettigrew say anything to you? 

A. No, he didn’t. 

@. Did you say anything to him ? 

A. Said ‘Good morning.” 

Q. Then you heard no conversation at that time between 
them ? 

A. No, I didn’t hear no conversation ; no, sir. 

(. Well, was there any other time that you did hear any 


conversation with Mr. Pettigrew besides what you have 
stated ? 

A. Between Mr. McShane and Mr. Pettigrew? 

Q. Well, any time that you have heard Mr. Pettigrew 
engaged in conversation with anybody ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Those are the only occasions ? 

A. Those two occasions; yes, sir. 
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@. Now, why did Mr. Shea, as you understood it, take 
you from Franklin Park ? 

A. Well, I don’t wish to make this remark — 

@. Well, now, anything you know? We don’t want any 
speeches, or theories, or opinions. What did he tell you he 
took you from Franklin Park for, if anything? 


Why did you object to leaving Jeffery ? 

For the simple reason that I didn’t want to take the 
responsibility of having anything to do with the loam contract 
in South Boston. 

Q. Did you understand at that time that you were to, 
have anything to do with that? 

A. Iwas ordered to go there by Mr. Shea. 

Q. Did he tell you when he sent you there that you were 
to have anything to do with tallying loam ? 

Wl Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you speak to Mr. Jeffery? 

A. Well, I felt so bad on leaving Jeffery that I started 
to ery, and I asked Mr. Jeffery if he wouldn’t speak to Shea 
and let me stay there, and he spoke to Shea, and Shea told 
him I would have to go. 

Q. Well, Jeffery can testify that you took that attitude, 
when you were asked to go over? 

A. Yes, sir. If you wish to call Mr. Jeffery he can state 
that. 

me Ehatis a fact? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. When did you have the first conversation with Shea. 
after you left Bussey Park? 

A. Inever saw Mr. Shea until the day he called me over 
to the Pine Bank to go to Neponset Park. I never saw Mr. 
Shea in Marine Park, because he was never over there while 
the loam was being delivered. 

Never showed up there at all? 

No, sir. 

Whether or not Pettigrew showed up there? 

He showed up about twice while I was there. 

Did he have any talk with anybody that you heard? 
No, sir. 


A. He didn’t take me from Franklin Park. 

Q. Well, he took you from Jeffery? 

A. Out in Bussey Woods. 

@. Pardon me —I was wrong? 

Pie ed.sir. 

Q. Did you object at the time to leaving Mr. Jeffery ? 
(Ae -Y es) sir. 

Q. 

‘A, 
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Do you know Timson ? 

Mr. Timson ? 

The younger Timson ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his name? 

Well, I don’t know exactly his first name. 

You don’t know it at all, then ? 

I know he is Mr. Timson. 

Well, you know Mr. Timson’s father is living, don’t 
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Mr. Timson’s father, yes. 

And you know that Timson’s father works in the 
< Department, don’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

And you know both those men? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, did you ever get any books from Timson ? 

Yes, sir. 

Loam books ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, what was the form you had to go through to get 
books from Timson ? 

A. Well, when I worked in Franklin Park Mr. Dolan 
was in charge of the loam there, and he would always tell 
Mr. Jeffery to give me an order to get the books at the Pine 
Bank, and Mr. Jeffery always. gave me the order. When I 
went to South Boston Mr. Weidener used to send his son to 
the office at Pine Bank for the books. 

Q. Well, he gave him an order, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; and when I went to Neponset I couldn't exe) 
to the office to get the books, because I had to be on the 
ground, and when I would see Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew I 
would tell them, if I was in need of books, and Mr. Shea 
would then send the books by the team. That is, I believe, 
the way the books came. 

Q. Do you know of any books you got from Pine Bank 
that did not come through Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew ? 

‘A. They were delivered to me by Mr. Timson. They 
came from Mr. 'Timson. 

Q. But did you ever get any books from Timson other 
than the books you got on the order of Shea and Pettigrew? — 

A. Did I? No, sir, never. 

Q. Now, Kelly, can you account for seven or eight books — 
being in existence in Neponset that did not come through 
your hands ? | 

A. I claim — 
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@. Never mind what you claim. Do you know how 
they could be in your neighborhood there and be marked up 
without your knowing it? 

A. Well, I don’t see what reason they would have to 
give them, but I know that they were given. 

Q.. Well, that Mr. Shea testifies to. But do you know 
yourself how they could have gotten over there to Neponset 
or into the hands of McShane? 

A. He went to the office and got them, and they were 
delivered to him from Mr. Timson. 

Q. Well, the eight books, representing 800 checks, 
which Mr. Shea has testified to as going through the office, 
never passed through your hands? 

A. I never received those books at all. McShane deliv- 
ered those at the office. 

Q. Did your accounts there on stubs tally ey when 
you were giving receipts ? ' 

A. Always did, yes, sir. 

Q. Sure of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you ever criticised for having any of the stubs 
you turned in not in accordance with the checks? 

A. I believe when I went to the office Mr. Shea spoke 
to me about one book, and he said there was one team there 
that was credited with more loads than it could have brought 
in one day. I told Mr. Shea I didn’t have books at that time, 
and when I got the book I made up the amount of loads due 
on that team, gave them to the man from the book. 

Q. That wouldn’t account for 800 checks, would it? 

A. Inever had anything to do with any forged tickets in 
Neponset Park. 

@. You say you never took any part with McShane in 
defrauding the city there or attempting to defraud the city ? 

i No, sir. 

Q. Well, you did see some person in McShane’s house 
make out checks, didn’t you? 


fn) Yes, Sir. 
@. You knew that? 
me, Yes, sir. 


Q. And you knew that was fraudulent ? 

A. Well, it didn’t interest me, because — 

Q. You knew that wasn’t honest. Answer the ques- 
tions and it will save trouble. You knew it wasn’t honest? 

ma. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ever make any complaint? 

ma Yes; sir. 
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Q. To whom? 

A. To Mr. Shea. 

Q. Before you were called over? 

A. I didn’t see Mr. Shea between those times, and I 
didn’t have a chance to make a complaint. 

Q. Now, did you ever Be any money from Mr. McShane ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, on how many occasions ? 

A. Gave me $5 one time and $2 on another. 

Q. How did he give you $5? When was it and how 
was it? 

A. Gave me $5 to take and enjoy myself on Labor Day. 

Q@. Did you ask for that? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Did he ever charge you for meals you took at his 
house ? 3 

A. Iwas invited there by special request. (Laughter.) 

@. You knew he was keeping a boarding-house, didn’t 
you? 

A. He used to keep men working there for him by the 
month, and they used to stay there, board there. 

Q. Well, you never offered him any pay for board? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then, at Neponset Park you didn’t directly take any 
part in trying to defraud the city? 


No, siz. 
(). Is that so? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. At Marine Park you have said ise you did assist in 
defrauding the city. Is that so? 

A. I didn’t understand it. 

Q. Never mind whether you understood it or not, you 
have testified, haven’t you, that you did actually take part in 
making out checks that men were not entitled to? 

Axl Mes peir: 

Q. Now, is there any other part of the city where you 
made out checks ? 

A. Only in those three places. 

(J. What three ? 

A. Franklin Park, Marine Park and Neponset Park. 

Q. What did you do at Bussey? Anything to do there 
at all with actually giving checks ? 

A. I measured four loads of block stone there. They 
were delivered by Welch, the contractor from Brighton. 

Q. Do you know a man named Kelty, or Keilty? 

A. No, -sir. 
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_ Q. Didn’t know anything about him? 

mo INO, Sir. 

Q. Where did Terence Griffin come from? 

A. Came from South Boston. 

(. Was Terence at Neponset before you were ? 

A. He was sent there to assist me afterwards, after I came 
there. 

@. Do you know whether or not he was ever called to the 


office for any aécounting ? 

A. He never was, I don’t think. 

@. Well, now, how many books actually should you say 
you received at Neponset — check books ? 

A. I believe there were over 40 — I believe there were 
over 40 altogether, including books that I claim was delivered 
to Mr. MeShane, the contractor. 

@. Well, I mean, have you any idea whether 31 books 
are correct, as far as McShane’s account goes? 

mo That | received ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t state. I couldn’t state that, 
because I don’t know. 

Q. Now, do you remember calling upon Mr. McShane 
three weeks ago? 

I never called on the man, no, sir. 

Three weeks ago ? 

No, sir. 

Do yau remember asking money from him ? 

Do I remember asking money from him? 

Yes — just answer the question ? 

No, sir. 

Never mind any unnecessary emotion over it. Did 
you ever ask him for money pending this investigation ? 

ie NO, Sir. 

Q. Did you know anything about this investigation three 
weeks ago? 

A. Simply read about it in the paper. 

Q. Did you read about it in the paper as far back as three 
weels ago? 

No, sir; I don’t think I did. 

When were you in Neponset last? 

One night skating, this winter. 

More than three weeks ago, wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

When were you at McShane’s house last? 

I haven’t been at McShane’s house since I left Nepon- 
set Park. 


Oporerep 
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Cross—Haamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHEws.) Where was this talk you say 
you heard between Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. McShane, in 
regard to McShane’s knocking five cents per load off the 
price ? 

At the shanty, at Neponset playground. 

How large a shanty is that? 

Well, it is big enough to hold three. * 

Is it 10 feet square ? 

Well, it probably may be that large, yes. 

About that size, isn’t it ? 

It is as big as any ordinary shanty. 

Well, about 10 feet square — or bigger or smaller? 
I would state that it vk about o feet square, yes. 
You leave it that way? 

Yes. 

Now, who was present there ? 

I was present there, Mr. McShane was present there, 
and Mr. Pettigrew was present there. 

Q. You three persons were ina shanty about 10 feet 
square ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this conversation carried on in an ordinary tone ? 

A. It was carried on loud enough for me to hear it. 

Q. There wasn’t any me gO to lower their voices, was 
there ? 

A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Oh! There was? But it was loud enough for you 
to hear it just the same ? 

Yes, sir. 

In a shanty ten feet square ? 

Yes, sir. 

Two men talking together in a shanty ten feet square? 
My desk was near enough to hear them. 

You weren't right at the desk ? 

Yes, sir. 

Must have been quite close to them ? 

I was, yes, sir. 

And you heard this conversation under those circum- 
stances ? | 

A. > Yes, sir: 

Os And what you heard was that Mr. Pettigrew wanted 
Mr. McShane to knock five cents per load off his price ? 

A. Not to knock it off the price, but to give it to him. 

Q. What did he say? 
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A. “Now, as long as I am letting you go back, I believe 
you ought to allow me, for my special benefit, five cents on _ 
each load delivered after this.” 

Did he say “ special benefit ? ” 

He said: ‘* Give it to me for my own self.” 

Well, you didn’t state it that way before ? 

Well, he got it. It was to go to Mr. Pettigrew. 
How do you know he got it? 

Well, he did. 

Wait a moment. Do you know anything at all about 
it be ek 
I know he got it. 

How do you know he got it? 

Because I seen him give it to him. 

Saw who giving it to whom? | 

I seen McShane hand it to Pettigrew. 

What? Five cents ? 

No, sir. 

How. much? | 
I should judge —I don’t know how much was in it, 
but I know he handed him an amount of money in bills. 

Q. When did he do that? 

A. Right in the yard, this morning when I went over 
there to ask if Mr. McShane was delivering filling. 

Q. Why didn’t you tell about that when Mr. Lundy 
asked you what you saw in the yard that morning ? 

A. Well he didn’t ask me that question. 

Q. Well he asked you about 50 questions as to er you 
heard and saw that morning. Why didn’t you speak about 
that? 

A. He didn’t ask if I saw McShane offer Pettigrew 
money, therefore I didn’t see any need of answering. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Lundy before you went on the. wit- 
ness stand this afternoon that you saw McShane give Mr. 
Pettigrew money ? : 

eid 1? 
OerYes. | 
A. He never asked me before I went on the witness 
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Q. And you never told him that? 


fe) No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Lundy ask you what you knew about 
Pettigrew ? 

A. Before I took the same 

He .Yes. 


A. No, sir. 
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(. Have you ever had a talk with Mr. Lundy about. this 
five-cent conversation ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You mean to say that you never told Mr. Lundy be- 
fore you took the witness stand this afternoon about the 
conversation between Pettigrew and McShane about knock- 
ing off five cents from the price per load? 

A. I told him when I took the witness stand that I 
would tell something both very interesting and surprising. 


(Laughter. ) 
Q. But you didn’t tell him what it was ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Well, I guess it surprised him. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — He is doing that right along. (Laughter.) 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Now, why didn’t you state 
this afternoon, when you first told this story that Mr. Petti- 
erew said that this five cents was to be for his special 
benefit — why didn’t you put that in when you were an- 
swering Mr. Lundy’s question ? 

A. It simply came into my mind, and I didn’t hesitate at 
all in telling it. | 

(J. It has come into your mind since, hasn’t it? 

AS biNies. 

Q. Yes; I thought so. What was the price that Mr. 
McShane was then getting? 

A. Getting for this stuff ? 

ves? 

A. I believe 45 cents — supposed to get 45 cents, but I 
believe Mr. Pettigrew got the extra five cents. 

Q. That is to say, McShane only got 40 cents, but the 
city had to pay 45 cents? Is that the idea ? 

A. The city was to pay 45 cents to McShane. 

Oat Vea 

A. And McShane was to give five cents for each load 
delivered to Mr. Pettigrew. | 

@. Now, I want you to be particular about this. I don’t 
want you to come in to-morrow, or the day after, or next 
week some some time, and tell something that you have 
*‘ thought of since.” 

A. Iam very exact. 

Q. Answer the question, once and for all —the city of 
Boston was to pay McShane 45 cents a load, and McShane 
was to give Pettigrew five cents a load? Is that it? 

A. That was the understanding. 

Q. So that the net sum that McShane was to get was 40 
cents a cubic yard ? 


~ 
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A. Well, he didn’t get 40 cents from the city, but 45 
cents. 

Q. Exactly, but the net amount he was to get was 40 
cents. 

An e8,:Sir. 

You leave it that way, that the city was to pay Mc- 
Bhikte 45 cents, and McShane was to give Pettigrew five 
cents ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is just right. 

@. Now, is there any danger of your coming in to- 
morrow morning or next week and telling a different story ? 

A. -I don’t see why I should. 

Q. No, I don’t see why you should. But is there any 
danger of it? 

fee No; sir. 

Q. You stick to that? 

A. Icertainly do so. 

Q. Now, do you know what price the city of Boston paid 
McShane ? 

A. McShane ? 

@. Yes. 

A. I heard that when Mr. McShane first started to put 
in the filling there he was getting 65 cents a yard. 

Pee Yes. Goon ? 

A. Then afterwards Mr. McShane was knocked off — he 
didn’t tell me why he was knocked off, but he rode and met 
me on a cart and called me off — 

Q. Never mind about that. What price did the city of 
Boston pay McShane — 65 cents a load to start with ? 

Hither 60 cents or 65 cents at first. 

And then came down to 45 cents? 

Yes, sir; down to 45 cents. 

You want to stick to that, do you? 

Well, I have got it from Mr. McShane. 
' And you want this committee to understand, then, 
<n the city of Boston was to pay and did pay McShane at 
the rate of 45 cents per load after the price had been cut 
down from 65 cents ? 

A. Mr. McShane told me so, and I took it for granted. 

Q. Well, what else did you take for granted ? 

A. .Well, I — 

Q. You took it for granted that Mr. aoearee was going 
to put this five cents in his pocket ? 

A. I knew it. 

Q. Because you saw McShane give him a lot of bills? 

A. I saw him do so, and didn’t see him give any money 
back, and change, ELEN 
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Q. Took all there was? 

A. Took all there was, and I guess he was glad to seh it.. 

Q. Now, do you know what the city of Boston paid Mc- 
Shane ? 

AA Sr NOS Sire 

@. You would be a little surprised to learn that all the 
city of Boston paid McShane was 40 cents, wouldn’t you ? 

A. For all he delivered there? 

Q. From the time when the price was reduced from 65 
cents, you would be surprised to learn that all the city paid 
him was 40 cents, wouldn’t you? You have been giving ~ 
surprises to other DOOD aes us see if you can’t be sur- 
prised ? 

A. I have Mr. McShane’s word that he got 45 cents a 
yard. That is all I know about it. ; 

Q. Well, after this conversation with Mr. Pettigrew about. 
the five cents, what did McShane get, as far as you know? 

A. He told me that he got 45 cents. 

@. And I suppose McShane told you also that he paid 
Pettigrew five cents, didn’t he ? 

A. No, sir; he didn’t tell me, because I overheard the 
conversation and knew he was going to get it. 

@. And he knew you had overheard it, I suppose? To 
come back to the question, you would be a little surprised, 
wouldn’t you, to find out that the actual arrangement between 
the city of Boston and Mr. McShane, made by Mr. Pettigrew 
and McShane, was for filling at 40 cents, and not at 45 cents. 
Come, speak up! Would you be surprised or not? 

A. Well, give me a little time. 

Q. I think perhaps you may need a little time, after the 
story you have told this afternoon. Take all the time you 
want — just answer the question. You have been telling the 
committee a story of fraud, young man — fraud! 

A. Iam glad you think so. 

@. Now, let us find out where it is. Answer the ques- 
tion — would you be surprised to find that the city of 
Boston paid this contractor 40 cents a load, and not 45 
cents ? 

A. I don’t know as it would surprise me, anyway. I 
don’t take any interest in what they pay them. It doesn’t 
matter to me. 

Q. If the city paid McShane 40 cents, instead of 45 
cents, then the city got the benefit of the five cents ? 

Ao NO sir: 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because Pettigrew got it. 
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Q. ‘Suppose the city of Boston paid 40 cents, that the 
-five cents was to be deducted from the 45 cents and that 
all the city of Boston paid was 40 cents the city then didn’t 
lose five cents, did it? 

A. No matter what the city of Boston paid McShane, 
Pettigrew got his five cents. Laughter.) 

@. You stick to that, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. No matter if the whole benefit of this five cents went 
to the city of Boston, you still stick to your LOY that 
Pettigrew put it in his own pocket? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. That is the way you want to leave it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Matthews at this point submitted a letter to Com- 
missioner Pratt from Superintendent Pettigrew, under date 
of September 7, 1898, which will be found as “ Exhibit 54,” 
at close of day’s hearing. ) 

Mr. MATTHEWS, in submitting the letter, said : 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to read this 
letter, which will spike this witness’ testimony on this point, 
and will enable the committee to decide where the fraud is. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, that doesn’t spike anything, 
necessarily. 

Mr. MatTtHews. — What do you mean? This witness 
says that he overheard a conversation, in which it was agreed 
that the price per load was to be 45 cents, and that Mr. Mc- 
Shane was to give Mr. Pettigrew five cents. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I don’t stand for anything this witness 
has said at all. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Then what do you put him on for? 

Alderman CopMAN. — I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is somewhat irregular. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I suppose arguments are hardly in order at 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — No. I think we had better proceed 
with the examination of witnesses, and after that is finished 
we can get at the arguments. 

Q. That is all, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. MatruEews. — No, it is notall. It is all just now. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MarruHews.) Do you know at what price 
the city of Boston settled with McShane for filling ? 
A. . Yes, sir. 
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Q. Have you a memorandum of the McShane trans- 
action ? ' 

A. I have some memorandums. 

Q. Can you state what these stub books foot up, and 
how the computation was made ? 

A. Yes. The stub books, which are now in the posses- 
sion of the committee, foot up $1,586.34. 

@. Now, state how these sums are reached — how that 
sum is reached ? 

A. Under the first agreement or contract with McShane 
there were delivered 1,077.81 cubic yards, at 65 cents a yard, 
making $700.58. On this second agreement there were 
delivered 2,214.44 cubic yards at 40 cents a cubic yard, 
making $885.76. 

Q. And the total would be $1,586.34. 

A. Yes. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
amount that would be represented by the stubs or checks if 
they were all to be paid for by the city. 

Q. Thatis the aggregate amount represented in dollars 
and cents by the 31 stub books you have produced this. morn-. 
ing ? 


A. Yes, sir. | 

(. And you say the amount is? 

A. $1,586.34. 

@. What did the city pay on that bill? 

A. $9383. 

Q. That is a discount of about 41 per cent., isn’t it — 40 
per cent. ? 

ALY es, ear! 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What do you mean by that “ dis- 
count ” — fraudulent checks ? 

A. I mean that McShane was paid $938. 

Q. On a legitimate bill of $1,586.34 ? 

A. I didn’t say it was legitimate. 

(. Why was that discount made, then, with Mr. Mc- 
Shane? 

A. It means that Mr. Pettigrew conferred with Mc- © 
Shane’s attorney and told him that his bill was excessive, 
that the amount represented was not delivered. 

Q. Well, then, it is on fraudulent checks presented, isn’t 
it? : 

Ale Nes. 

Q. And you know that Mr. Pettigrew based his claims 
upon these surplus checks, didn’t he? 
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A. He based his claims on the amount which he was cer- 
tain was delivered. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And gave such leeway that the city would not pay 
for even as much as, in his opinion, was delivered there. 

@. Where do you get those figures ? 

A. This isacopy of the total amount of the checks figured 
in the office. | 

@. Yes, and all you know is what you take from the 
bare figures now? 

mae eS. 

@. You don’t know anything about Mr. Pettigrew’s con- 
versation with Mr. Moran, do you? 

A. Not to be able to testify to this committee. 

Q. Well, anything that Mr. Pettigrew told you ? 

A. Yes. Ido know something about it. 

@. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Pettigrew 
before Mr. Moran adjusted this matter? 

A. Yes, before the final adjustment I did. 

@. And didn’t you furnish Mr. Pettigrew with the 
figures on this loam ? 

A. I furnished Mr. Pettigrew with figures that would 
give him a chance to form an opinion as to how much 
material was really delivered. 

(. Well, now, you know that Mr. McShane never claimed 
65 cents a load after the time he agreed to supply it for 40 
cents, don’t you? 

A. He did not. 

@. Then the difference between the $933 paid under 
compromise with the city of Boston to McShane and the 
$1,586.34 that he claimed represents fraudulent checks, 
doesn’t it? 


A. It does. 
Q.. Practically that? 
mae. Yes. 


@, And Mr. Pettigrew based his objections on those 
fraudulent checks ? 

fax i X Os. 

(Mr. Matthews offered at this point a copy of the receipt 
for $933, which will be found as “ Exhibit 55,” at close of 
day’s hearing. ) 


TE: TIMONY OF Mr. McSHANE. — Recalled. 
Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) You heard Kelly’s testimony 
in regard to the conversation between you and Mr. Petti- 


grew about the 5-cent reduction ? 
io” Yes, sir. 
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Any truth in it? , 

No, sir; none at all, whatever. 
. Did you ever agree to give him 5 cents a load? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever offer him any money? 

I have never seen him at Neponset. 

Never saw him there ? 

No, sir; never in my yard — never drove a Mees into 
my yard any more than you did, sir. 

(. You said something about 45 cents in your replies to 
Mr. Lundy’s questions. You mentioned the figure 45? 

A. Well, I may probably have made a mistake on the 
two figures—it may be 40 cents, perhaps, instead of 45 
cents. | 
Q. Isn’t this what happened — that Mr. Pettigrew beat 
you down five cents, to forty cents ? 

A. I may have mistaken when Mr. Pettigrew told me 
_ that these other men were putting it in forforty. I may have 
thought it was forty-five. 

@. Do you remember any conversation about forty-five 
cents ? 

A. No, no conversation at all— never saw the man at. 
Neponset, good or bad, never saw him in my yard. 

@. And you never had this conversation that Kelly has 
testified to about five cents ? 

A. No, sir; he was never in my yard. 


,POPOPOrO 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have one of those adjustable 
memories, and you change your testimony now to the extent. 
of five cents, don’t you ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You know you have? 

A. Ididn’t say at the time whether it was forty-five or 
forty. 

. Pardon me — you have testified that it was forty-five 
cents. You have also testified, in answer to Mr. Matthews’ 
question, that Mr. Pettigrew beat you down five cents. 

A. No, I haven’t. 

(At Mr. Lundy’s request the stenographer repeated the 
following: 

“Q@. Isn’t this what happened — that Mr. Pettigrew beat. 
| you down five cents, to forty cents ? 

A. I may have mistaken when Mr. Pettigrew told me 
that these other men were putting it in for forty. I may 
have thought it was forty-five.” 
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Q. Now, when did you have this conversation with Pet- 
tigrew, where you discussed the forty cents, and where did 
you have it? 

A. This was after I put in the five hundred or six hun- 
dred yards for sixty-five cents. 

I know, but where did you have the conversation ? 
At his office at Pine Bank. 

And he never came to your place in Neponset ? 

No, sir; never put foot in the yard. 

Did you ever have a pile of ashes in your yard ? 

No, sir; never had any. 

You never recall excavating a place where they had 


Yes. I had ashes down in the field. 
Didn’t you supply ashes to the city ? 
Yes, some. 
And didn’t you supply some to the city there for filling? 
Yes, sir. 
Weren’t they thrown into the pool? 
Yes, sir, and they were all right — thrown into the 
creek — good filling. 

Q. Yes, good filling for a creek, but when the real gravel 
was put in there it wasn’t thrown into the creek, was it? 

A. Put over the ground. 

@. Then, when Kelly says that these worthless ashes, or 
ashes supplied for filling, were thrown into the creek, he tes- 
tifies truthfully ? 

A. I don’t know why some ashes don’t make good filling. 

@. Well, there was no good gravel thrown into the creek? 

A. Didn’t get gravel at all — nothing but common filling. 

Q@. Well, there was no common filling thrown into the 
creek ? 

A. Yes, there was, lots of filling thrown about the creek. 

Q. And you never had any conversation with Mr. Petti- 
grew at the shanty ? | 
Never saw him there. 

Did Mr. Shea come over there at all? 

Ever come to my place? 

ies? 

‘I never saw him there. 

And you agreed to supply these last loads, you say 
now, at forty centsa yard? Is that so? Is that the best of 
your recollection now ? 

A. Imay have mistaken the word that Mr. Pettigrew 
said. He probably might have said forty and I may have 
thought it was forty-five. I might have mistaken what Mr. 
Pettigrew said. 


FOPOoPOoS 
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Q. Yes, but you are something of a business man, Mr. 
McShane? 

Aveuy es. 

(). And five cents on the yard, when you are delivering 
hundreds of yards, amounts to something ? 

A. Certainly. 

(@. You don’t mean to say you are so stupid in your busi- 
ness dealings that you didn’t figure on five cents in mens 
up your bill? 

A. I didn’t make up any bill,—the bill I made. up I 
didn’t get paid for. 

Q. No, we understand that, because it was not based on 
legitimate checks. But you didn’t figure on forty-five cents 
a yard when you put in the bill for $1,800, or whatever it 
was ? 3 

A. I haven’t any idea whether I figured forty-five cents 
or forty cents. 

Q. Would the clerk in Mr. Moran’s office who did your 
figuring know ? 

A. I don’t know whether he would or not. 

(). He would be likely to know it when he made up your 
bill for you? 

A. I think he would. 

. Now, did you get paid on the basis of forty cents a 
load? Do you know that? 


A. No. 
(. You don’t know that? 
A. No. 


Will you say you never gave five cents a load to Mr. 
Pettigrew — whether you got thirty, forty, forty-five or fifty 
cents a load? 

_A. No, sir; I never did. 

@. You never paid any amount to him? 

AS ONO. Bir 

Q. Did you pay five cents a load to anybody represent 
ing Mr. Pettigrew? 
No, sir. 
To anybody? Anyone? 
No, sir. 
How did you get your contract ? 
Had the filling at hand. 
I understand how you got the filling, but didn’t you — 
have any body speak to he Pettigrew in reference to a con- 
tract ? 

A.. No, sir. I understood they needed it on the park, 
and I went over. 
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@. Did you have to bid against anybody ? 

A. He asked me what I would put it in for, and I told 
him, I think, sixty-five cents. He asked if I could deliver 
it out as far as where they wanted it on the park for sixty- 
five. I told him I thought I could, and he told me if I 
could I could have the job. 

@. Mr. Pettigrew accepted your filling at that time for 
sixty-five, did he ? 

at Yas. 

@. And how long after that did he think forty or forty- 


five would be proper ? 


A. After I got this road built. 

@. After the corduroy road was completed, he thought 
you were charging too much? 

A. Yes, sir, —could get it cheaper from other people. 

Q. You never had any conversation with Mr. Pettigrew 
when he decided to let you go on to that work again ? 

A. Yes, sir. I went over tosee Mr. Pettigrew — wanted 
to know if there was any trouble or neglect on my part. He 
said: “ No, it isa matter of price.” He said: “ You can go 
in and put in filling at the same price as the other man.” 

@. Was the other man putting any in at that time? 

A. I suppose he was, yes. 

@. Do you know? 

A. Yes, sir; he was. 

Q. (By the CHArrRMAN.) Iunderstood you to testify 
that when you made the agreement for the reduction in the 
price of filling you didn’t know whether it was to be forty 
or forty-five, cents ? 

A. I wasn’t sure whether it was forty or forty-five. I 
may have mistaken the word from Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. Do you know now what it was? 

A. I don’t really know now what it was. 


»Q.. You don’t? 
A. I wouldn’t really say now whether it was forty or 
forty-five. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) You mean to-say that you 


have forgotten ? 


A. Yes, sir; I have quite forgotten. 

Q. (By Alderman GrERrRy.) I would like to ask a few 
questions, Mr. McShane. You filled in there with ashes, 
more or less ? 

A. Some ashes — not a great many. 

Q. Well, do you know what the price was for those 


_ashes per load or yard, or whatever it was, whatever the 


measurement was ? 
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A. Well, I think there was some of the ashes — I[ think 
the biggest part of them was about forty cents a yard, ashes 
or filling. 

Q. In other words, you got as much for ashes as for other 
filling ? 

A. Yes, sir — good ashes, and good for the ball ground, 
where the boys played. 

Q. I mean for the ashes that went into the creek? 

Ae Ves: 

Q. Well, now, is that the price for ashes ? 

A. Well, ashes is worth — I got last summer a dollar 
and two dollars a load for ashes. 

@. Then ashes are worth as much as other filling,. are 
they ? 

A. Yes, sir; just as good as anything else — good, dry 
ashes dumped on is as good filling as you can get. | 

Q. I only wanted to know the price of ashes — that was 
all. 

Q. (By Alderman CopMAN.) Mr. McShane, at the time 
they knocked you off on the 65 cent filling, was that the 
time when they commenced to put in that fillmg or gravel 
that they got out of the new school-house cellar ? 

A. That was about the time. 

Q. Do you know of any gravel except yours that was 
sent to that playground, except what came from that cellar 
excavation of the Dorchester High School ? 

A. Well, Jim King hauled in quite a lot. 

Q. , Some of his own gravel ? 

A. No, where they were digging out cellars on new King 
street —digging out there, and he hauled in quite a lot of 
it. 

Q. The filling you got was from cellars ? 

A. No, I took mine from the top of the gravel bank — 
red loamy stuff. : 

Q. As amatter of fact, the reason why they got that 
gravel afterwards so cheap was because a street was being 
built, and these people were glad of an opportunity to dis- 
pose of it at forty cents. 

A. Yes, they had no place to dump it, and by this they 
were getting something for hauling it there. 

(. It was not only an accommodation to Mr. Coburn, 
who had the contract for building, to get rid of it, but the 
park people, also, thought: it was a good chance to get it 
cheap ? | 

A. Yes, sir. It didn’t more than pay the teams for | 
hauling it — didn’t more than pay the men for picking out 
the gravel and taking it in the team. 
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@. And you had to compete against that kind of work? 

A. Yes, sir; I had the stuff handy, and wanted to get it 
off my gravel bank. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is Mrs. McShane’s first 
name ? 

A. Margaret. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Taking this receipt, do you 
say that the Park Department owes you in the neighborhood 
of $653.35 ? 

A. No, sir; I say I settled with them in full, for the sum 
they gave me, as shown by that receipt. 

You settled with them in full? 

Yes, sir. 

And that receipt here is in full settlement? 

Yes, sir. 

Then, you don’t claim that they owe you a cent? 

No, sir; I was advised to go to law, but I needed the 
money, and thought I had better get done with it and get 
through with it. 

Q. Do you say that you delivered some filling that you 
haven’t got paid for ? 

A. Ihave settled for the whole thing. 

Q@. That isn’t what I asked you. Did you deliver either 
loam or filling there in excess of what you have been paid 
for, beyond what this $933 amounted to? 

A. Oh, that wouldn’t probably cover all the stuff I put 
in there —I don’t think so — but I settled for the whole 
thing for that amount. 

@. You put in a bill of $1,586.35? 

we OY es, sir. 

@. What did you do that for, if they didn’t owe it to you? 

A. They did owe it to me. 

Q. Then you gave the city of Boston $653.35 ? 

A. Yes — thought I might as well settle it for that as go 
to law. 

Q. That is a good discount ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are satisfied with that ? 

A. Well, I would lose my time, wouldn’t I? . That 
would be worth something. 

Q. You call that a good discount, don’t you? 

A. Well, the lawyers would probably get the rest of it. 
I thought it was six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
and thought I would settle it up and stop it. 

Q. Did you ever know the city of Boston to try to get 
a discount from people it had contracts with ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 
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Q. Why did they demand it from you? 

A. I couldn’t wait any longer — waited fourteen or 
fifteen months, and if I had gone to law would have had to 
wait a couple of years. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. KELLY. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MartHews.) I show you stub book 1238, 
with 100 stubs in it — they are all signed, “ W. K.,” aren’t 
they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, which of those were really signed by you, and 
which not ? 

A. Now, just give me time to look them over. 

(. I will give you all the time you want. 

A. Yes,sir. (Examining book.) Those first fifteen are 
in my handwriting. 3 

Q. The first fifteen are in your handwriting —and the 
others are not ? 

No, sir. 

No. 16 is not in your handwriting ? 

No, sir. 

Look at it again. 

(Examining stub.) It is not in my handwriting. 
Now, try 31. 

(Examining stub.) That i isn ‘t my handwriting. 
None of those are ? 

No, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews. I would like toshow this book to every 
member of the Committee (showing book to committee). 
This witness says that the first fifteen stubs were signed by 
him, and that the stubs in the remainder of the book were 
not. I would like to ask each member of the committee to 
take that book in his hand and compare the handwriting, the 
signatures on the fifteen, which he admits that he wrote, 
with the other 85 — not simply the signature, but also the 
rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He says that those beyond these fifteen 
are not his signatures. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 
but he says he. didn’t actually sign them. I would like to 
have the committee constitute themselves experts in hand- 
writing on these stubs. (The committee examined the 
handwriting on the stubs.) 

—  Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Now, Kelly, take book num- 
bered 239. Those stubs are all signed “ W. K.,” aren’t 
they ? 
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@. And which of those did you write and which of them 
didn’t you write ? 

A. Well, as long as you are going to examine the whole 
of the book, I may as well examine it. (Examining book.) 
I wish to speak to Mr. Lundy a moment. 

Q. I don’t wish you to speak to anybody. I wish you 
to tell me which of those you wrote and which you did not 
write ? 

A. Well, I wish to say that when I examined the books 
before, I didn’t look all through them. 

@. I wish the committee to pay attention to this. I 
have called the witness’ attention to book 289, and have asked 
him to identify the checks he signed and the ones he did not 
sign, and he is trying to do it. What is the trouble, Mr. 
Kelly ? : 

A. There isn’t any trouble; but I see you take lots of 
time examining the books, and I think I am entitled to the 
same time. 

Q. You wanted to consult with Mr. Lundy a moment 
ago, didn’t you ? 

A. Not on this matter at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will please go on examin- 
ing his books, and not talk. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Are all these stubs which 
you signed ? 

A. From No. 32 is not mine, to 100, and from 1 to 3 is 
not my handriting; 17 is not my handriting; 22 is not my 
handwriting, and 32 is not my handwriting. The rest is. 

Q. I thought you said before, from 32 on? 

A. Thirty-two is not my signature, my handwriting. 

Q. Then, 32, 33 and so on, up to 100, are not in your 
handwriting ? 

A. ~No, sir. 

©. Now, those are the same ones you identified when 
Mr. Lundy asked you the question ? 

_ A. He didn’t give the whole book to examine through. 

Q. He gave you the book ? 

A. He showed me the book, and asked if it was my hand- 
writing. 

~Q. Didn’t you look the book over at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; and I had the part marked out that was not 
in my handwriting. 

Q. Did you put a mark on the stubs ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. You haven’t identified the same ones now that you 
did a little while ago? | 

A. The same in the books. 
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Q. How do you account for the fact that you are not 
telling the same story that you did an hour ago? 

A. I think I am. 

Q. You think you are? 

A. I think I am. : 

Q. Well, leave it that way. The record will show. Did 
I understand you to say that you did not go to Mr. Mc- 
Shane’s house within three weeks? 


A. Did I go there? No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Or his yard? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or his place? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Anywhere near him? 

A. NO, Sir 

@. For six months, say? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — (Handing a slip of paper to Mr. Mc- 


Shane.) Will you have those witnesses here at the next 
meeting, Mr. McShane ? 

Mr. McSHANE. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Lundy, are you through with ote 
Kelly, the witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy. —I am at this time, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We would like to have you get through 
with the witnesses as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Lunpy. — As far as any direct testimony goes, I am 
through with Kelly. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— Unless you desire to call him in re- 
buttal ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Kelly, we are thidugll with you. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Matthews, do you count on Mrs. 
McShane appearing here? 

Mr. MatrHews. — I do not. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, there were some witnesses you spoke 
of having. If you don’t want Mrs. McShane, I shall want 
her summoned. 

Mr. MatTrHews. — Well, you summon your own witnesses. 

Mr. Lunpy. — (To the Clerk.) Summon Mrs. ae 
McShane. 


TESTIMONY OF PATRICK DONOVAN. 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name, Mr. © 
Donovan ? 
A. Patrick Donovan. 
Q. Where do you live? 
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280 Third street, South Boston. 
Are you in the employ of the Park Department ? 


Yes, sir. 


And how long have you been employed there? 

About sixteen years. 

What do you do for them? 

Well, I don’t know — general work. 

Well, where are you located at the present time ? 
City Point. 

Been suspended at all the last year ? 

No, sir. 

You are at present working there. Do you know 


William Kelly? 


A. 


Yes, sir. 
Did you know him when he worked at. Marine Park, 


Bouth Boston ? 


= 


eee ee 


~~ 


I seen him working there. 

And you knew Mr. Weidener, of course ? 
Yes, sir. 

And you knew Mr. Weidener’s son? 
Yes, sir. 

And Mr. Abbott? 

Yes, sir. 

And both the Eichorn Brothers ? 

Yes, sir. 

In fact, the three of them? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether or not Mr. Weidener had a 


yacht or dory at South Boston ? 


Yes, had a little yacht, twelve feet long. 

Did he have a dory besides that? 

No, sir. 

Do you remember when Weidener got that boat? 
I do —I remember when he got it. 

Do you know where he got it? 

He got it on the beach, as far as I know of. 
Found it on the beach? 

Bhes. 

Do you know Martin Connolly ? 

A working man; yes, sir. 

Do you know Anthony Connolly ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether or not Anthony Connolly ever 


does any painting ? 


boat ? 


A. 


Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you see Anthony Connolly painting Weidener’s 
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A. I did, Saturday afternoon, on his own time. 
Q. Now, you take particular trouble to state that, don’t 
ou? 

: A. Well, that is all I see. 

Q. Does the Park Department have a holiday Saturday 
afternoons ? 

Aww ¥ es) sir. 

Q. Did yousee him do any painting at any other time? 

A. Not to my knowledge. | 

Q. You knew you were going to be summoned to testify 
to this ? 

A. No, sir; I did not — never knew I was to be sum- 
moned until noon time. I was working. 

Q. Have you talked with any of the park employees 
about this ? 


A.. No, sir; not one. 

Q. Now, did you see Mr. Eugene Eichorn — 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Listen to the question —and Kelly in conversation ? 

Aw Y es; I didotten® 

@. Well, were they pretty familiar? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember ever buying a drink for Kelly? 

A. Do I remember buying a drink for him? 

Q. Yes.. 

A. No. I drank with him—I remember him buying 
one for me. : 

Q. But you never did for him? 

Ac NO, SIP. 

Q. You know where Wheelock’s bar-room is? 

A. Ido, well. 

Q. Go there often ? 

AS 2 Nes sim: 

Q. See Kelly there often? 

age oe) iss Meal vie 

@. Do you remember any day when Kelly came to you 


and told you he was sick and needed a drink ? 

AM Nob dont. sir 

@. And you are positive that you never bought him a 
drink ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. Did Kelly ever borrow any money from you? 

A. No, he did not, sir. 

Q. You have no recollection, then, of ever lending or 
giving a one-dollar bill to Kelly ? 

A. No, I have not. 
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Q. Do you remember whether or not Kelly ever told you 
he would borrow a five-dollar bill, or five dollars in money, 
from Eugene Eichorn ? 

A. Not to my knowledge — I never remember it. 

@. Do you ever remember him borrowing money from 
Eugene Eichorn ? 

I have heard him speak of it there. 

Heard him say he had ? 

Yes. 

Did you ever hear him ask Mr. Eichorn for money ? 
Yes, I did, one Saturday afternoon. 

Did you ever see Mr. Eichorn give it to him ? 

No, sir; I did not. 

Did you ever hear Kelly tell you that he had got five 
dollars from Mr. Eichorn ? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Now, how many times did you hear Kelly ask 
Eichorn for money ? 

A. Only once. » 

@. Only once. Do you remember anything about that 
conversation at all ? , 3 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, did you ever see Kelly go sailing with Mr. 
Hichorn ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. How often? 

A. Well, I guess about three times. 

@. At what hour of the day would they go sailing? 

A. Well, they went fishing twice, and they say they 
went sailing another time. 

Q. Well, you actually saw them go fishing twice, 
did you? 

I saw them going in the boat. 

Q. On Saturday afternoon, was it? 
wae v0, sir; I guess not. 

Q. It was a working day? 

A working day, I think it was. 

Now, do you know anything about the Eichorns 
ever bringing liquor there to the men on the work? 

A. Yes, I have drank some. 

Q. Then it is a fact that the Eichorns brought liquor 
and flasks to the men on the work ? 

No; this was a cold day, and he gave me some. 
This was in the summer time ? 

No, sir; the fall. 

Late in the fall? 

I guess so. 
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Q. Well, they closed down work there at about the first 
of September at that time. 

A. No, not the first of September. 

Q. Now, which of the Eichorns gave you money? 

Heamiog ek forget now. 

Q. Well do you know Albert from Eugene ? 

A. Ido, well, — Albert, I guess. 

Q. Do you know about Albert giving liquor to the other 
men there? 

A. I don’t know whether it was done in the office. 
Kelly and him used to be in the office — Eugene. 

Q. Ever see them go to lunch together ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Went pretty frequently ? 
Ae ORs Sr, 


(). Both the Eichorns and Kelly —in fact, the three 
Eichorns and Kelly — would go to lunch together ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Do you know where they went to lunch? | 
A. No, sir; I don’t, sir. I didn’t follow them. 
@. Do you know of any restaurant opposite the car 
station ? 


A. . No — yes, I do. 

Q. Whose restaurant ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Did you ever eat there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do any of the men go there to eat? 

A. y NOssir 

Q. Did they at that time ? 

A. No, sir; they took their dinner. 

(). None of them went there ? 

A. I don’t think so. They all took their dinner with 
them. : 

@. Kelly wasn’t in the habit of taking his dinner with 


him. Did you ever see Eugene EHichorn offer money to any- 
nosy else there ? 

No, sir; I did not. 

Ever see Albert ? 

No, sir. 

Ever see Mr. Abbott drunk, around Marine Park ? 

No, sir. 

Have you seen him drink ? 

Have seen him take a glass of tonic, and after work a 
sot ale. 

You used to see him drink after work? 

Yes, sir. 


glass 
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Q. Are you friendly to Abbott? 

A. I live convenient to him. 

@. When did you see Abbott last? 
_A. I haven’t seen him for a month. 

Q@. Did you ever see Weidener take liquor on the premi- 
ses ? 

A. No, sir. | 

@. Did you ever see Weidener in a state where he was 
unfit to do. his work? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

Q. Do you know who marked the books there? 

A. Abbott, Weidener and Kelly. 
_ Q. Kelly did the most of it? 

Pee UNO, Sir. 

@. <A good share of it? 

No; sir. 

Q. He was sailing or fishing most of the time? 

A. When they were around there they Pues. t leave 
him do it. 

@. What did Kelly do? 

A. I don’t know —did more running around than any- 
thing else. 
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Practically nothing, according to your statement? 
Practising the bike. 

Do you know who gave him the bike? 

Yes, I do. 

You know that MMeublichon did ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did Kelly ever tell you that Eichorn gave it to him? 
Yes, he did. 

Did Eichorn tell you he did ? 

es: 

Did Ejichorn ever tell you he loaned him the bicycle? 
He said he loaned him one, and then give it to him. 
Which did he say first? 

Loaned it. 

And afterwards gave it? 

Yes, sir. 

How did he come to tell you he gave it? 

In conversation. 

Did you ask him? 

I saw him riding around there and asked him who 


owned the bike, and he said he gave the loan of it to Kelly. 


Q. And afterwards told you that he made a present of it 
to Kelly? 
ao. Yes. 


m. 
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@. How did he come to tell you that? 

A. I don’t know —in conversation ; I couldn’t tell you. 

@. But you do know that he told you two distinct things 
about that bicycle. Now, do you know about Mr. Eichorn 
giving Kelly money for a Labor Day picnic? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or anything about Father Cummins’ harbenat ? 

A. No. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN THOMPSON. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full ete Mr. 
Thompson ? 
John Thompson. 
And where do you work? 
The Park Department. 
Are you working there now? 
ies: 
What do you do in the Park Department? 
Laborer. 
How long have you been there working? 
Three years. 
Were you working in Marine Park, South Boston, in 


> 


No. 
Where were you working at that time ? 
1898, I was working on the Back Bay. 
: Now, did you take any part in the tearing up of shrubs 
estroying of trees at the Back Bay, at that time? 
No. 
See any destruction of trees going on ? 
No. 
Where did you work fist that ? 
In Franklin Park. 
What did you do there? 
I worked in a sewer. . 
Didn't notice any destruction of trees there, did you? 
No. 
After that where did you work? 
Worked at Bussey ledge. 
Now, did you see any destruction of the rustic work 
there 2 fe 
No, I wasn’t at that. 
Did you work at Jamaicaway at all? 
No. 
Where did you work besides Bussey? 
Franklin Park. 
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Q. Aside from those two places, where else did you work? 

A. Back Bay. 

Q. And you haven’t worked at any other place? 

Ay No. 

Q. During the last year, Mr. Ci awnesote have you been 
absent from your work at all? 

1 oe ae 

Q. For how long? 

A. For six weeks. 

Q. And why were you absent? 

A. Well, I was in a sewer in Franklin Park, and I got 
sick with rheumatism. 

Q. Yes; did you draw your pay while you were away? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it was reported that you 
were sick? 

A. Yes, sir; sent a friend of mine out in my place until 
the time I went back. 

Q. Do you know, then, that another man was working in 
your place? 

A. Yes, sir. I sent him out there to take my place until 
I got over the rheumatism. 

Q. Do you know whether or not your friend was on the 
civil-service list ? 

A. Well, he told me he was on the civil-service list. He 
was — he told me so. 

Q. Do you know whether he was sent down, in addition 
to your recommending him? 

A. Icouldn’t say. 

@. Did your friend work under your name or under his 
own? : 
Under my name. 
Worked under your name? 
my. Yes. 
Q. You are sure about that? 
A. I told him. 
Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Who is your boss, please ? 
A. My boss is McNulty. 
Q. 
A 
Q. 
d, 


er 


Well, he knows you? 
Yes; he knows me. 
Well, when you didn’t go there and this other man 
how did it happen ? 
A. Well, Mr. Edgeworth was the foreman then. 
(. He was the foreman ? 
i. Yes. 
Q. Do you suppose Mr. Edgeworth knew that this man 
was working in your place? 


di 
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A. Well, I sent this man out to work in my place until I 
would get better and would be able to go back again. 

Q. Well, when you went back was Edgeworth still 
there ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
().. As foreman at that time ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then, as far as you can judge, he knew that you sent. 
that man out to take your place, did he? 

‘A. I couldn’t say. 

(. Well, he knew that you went back and took the 
man’s place, and then the man left? 

A. Yes. He didn’t want to let me go to work when I 
went back, though. He made a kind of holler, kick, about 
it. 

Q. He finally did let you go back? 

A. Yes. He knew I was sick. 

Q. You told him what? ; 

A. I told him I was all broken up with rheumatism, from 
being up to the hips in water in the sewers,'and that I 
couldn’t go out. 

Q. But he allowed you to go to work after you got out 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What became of the man you sent out? 

A. He was laid off. 

Q. Did he ever go back to the park? 

A. No, sir; I never saw him. 

@. Did you ever pass the civil service or take out. 
papers as a laborer ? 


Q. Well, what is the civil service? Why do they have 
a civil service ? 

A. I don’t know. 

(. Well, had you any idea, when you sent that man out: 
there, that you were doing something that wasn’t right ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, perhaps you don’t know all about these dif- 
ferent matters, but you knew that the civil service was there, 
so that a man who passed it could go to work as a laborer 
in the Park Department or some other department, didn’t 
you? 

AL VY eB: 

Q. And you knew that, theoretically, as far as the ideas 
_ of people went, we will say, that you couldn’t get on there 
unless you passed civil service ? 
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A. I understood you could put a man on in your place, if 
you were sick. 

(. Who told you that? 

A. I have done it in the Street Department. I have 
worked extra in men’s places that have been sick. 
Haven’t done that in the last three months, have 


a 


No. 

Q. When did you do it? 

A. About four or five years ago. 

@. Well, who was Mayor at that time? Do you know? 
A. I couldn’t exactly remember. | 

@. Mayor Quincy ? 

aA. 68. 

Alderman GERRY. — His first term— that lets you out, 
Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. MAtrHews. —I am out of it. Laughter.) 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) In other words, my friend, 
you knew the civil service was there for something, didn’t 
you, and that it was there to put men to work, and that they 
wouldn’t get work unless they had a rating in the civil 
service ? 

Am. Ys, sir: 

Q. And when you sent the man out you knew you. were 
doing something that was not right, evading the law or statute, 
or something ? 

A. I didn’t understand that. 

@. Well, you sent him out there to save your place, did 
you, because he was a friend of yours, and you were sick ? 
Now, do you know of other men who have sent men when 
they were sick or on a vacation, to take their places ? 

No. 

But you know you did? 

Yes. 

Did it innocently, in a way? 

Yes, sir. 

When you got back you say this foreman, Edgeworth, 
ed you where you had been? 

I told him I wasn’t able to work. 

Asked you why you hadn’t been there? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he ask you about the other man? 

The other man was laid off. 

Laid off when you got back there? 

Yes, sir. 

But, still, he was working all the time you were sick ? 


= 


as 


Opereperiorere 
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A. About three or four weeks. 

@. When you were sick — working on yourname. Now, 
you knew he was working on your name—did you know 
that anybody knew he was working on your name? 

A. I didn’t know. 

Q. You didn’t tell Edgeworth that? 

A. I didn’t see Mr. Edgeworth from the time I got sick 
until I got back. 

Q. But when you went back Edgeworth didn’t ask you 
how it happened that that man came there in your place? 

A. I told him that I sent the man out. 

Q. Oh, you told him, Edgeworth, that you sent the man 
out ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. In other words, told Edgeworth that you had been 
breaking the laws of the Commonwealth, did you ? 

ALAN OF 

Q. When was it you told him that— when you got back 
from being sick ? 

A. No, when I got sick — yes, when I got back, after 
getting better. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said, “I can’t let you go to work.” 

@. Why did he say that? 

A. He says, “ You have been away so long.” Well,” I 
says, “ you know I was laid up.” 

Q. He didn’t say anything about sending a man in your 
place against the civil service law, did he? 

A. Yes, he said it was against the law, and said if I got 
sick again — 

Q. Oh, he said it was against the law ? 

A. No, didn’t say it was against the law —didn’t say it 
was against the law. 

@. Well, what did he say? 

A. I forget what he said. 
Q. Well, you forget what he said about that point — 
whether it was or was not against the law,do you? Now, 
do you have any idea that Mr. Edgeworth knew that that 

man was out there in your place ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. You think, then, honestly, that Mr. Edgeworth thought 
you were discharged or suspended, or something of that kind, 
or sick, and that someone had sent that man out there ? 

A. No, I sent him out there myself. 

— Q. Do you think Edgeworth thought that that man was 
sent there by the proper park authorities to take your 
place ? 
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No, I don’t think so. 

You didn’t think that? 

No. 

What did you think? 

I think what I told this man was to take my place for 
a few weeks, until I got better, able to go back there. 

eh wasn’t asking you that. I was asking you what 
you thought Edgeworth thought. Perhaps you wouldn’t 
know that ? 

A. I couldn’t tell. 

@. Couldn’t tell. Then you don’t think it is a common 
practice for men who are sick to send other men to take 
their places ? 

A. I never saw it in the parks. 

Q. Only in your case ? 

A. Only in my case. 

oO s(By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you recall about the time 
when you were sick for the six weeks ? 


>OPOp 


A. Yes, sir — about the latter end of October. 

Q. Of last year. 

tee) G8: 

@. Have you ever worked as a piano worker? 

foes OS. 

a Have you ever worked in Chickering’s piano factory 


n the last year? 

A. Yes, sir; I worked there for about two weeks. 

Q. You worked there two weeks while you were sup- 
posed to be sick? 

A. Yes. I wasn’t able to go back to where I had been 
working, and that is the reason I went there. 

@. But you worked there while your job was being held 
in the other place? 

A. I worked there two weeks, and when I got over my 
rheumatism I went back to the Park Department. 

Mr. Lunpy. .— That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Matthews, have you anybody you 
want to put on the witness stand ? 

Mr. MATTHEWs. — At present ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mr. MarrHews. — No, sir; not until Mr. Lundy finishes 
his case. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Then the hearing will be adjourned to 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MatrrHEews. — Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. The 
water is out of Ward’s pond and all those stones are visible, 
and I would like to suggest to the committee that, to-morrow 
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afternoon or at any other convenient season, they inspect 
those stones. 

Mr. Lunpy. — How about those other pools, those two ad- 
jacent ponds or pools? 

Alderman GERRY. — Everything is filled in except Ward’s 
pond. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee is going into the other 
room to have a meeting, and will consider that matter. 

Mr. MAatrrTuews. —I don’t suppose they want to have the 
pond drained down indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I was talking with Mr. Shea, and we 
thought we would go out there next week. 

The hearing was adjourned at this point to Friday, March 
30, at 2 o'clock P.M. 


The following are especially referred to portions of exhibits 
introduced at the hearing: 


Boox 123. Exursit 23. 


No. 1. Boston, September 2, 1898. 
Received at N. P. 

From Jonn McSuHANE, 

One load filling, 

Containing 34 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 2. Wake 


Boox 239. Exnuisit 24. 


NO; alive Boston, September 27, 1898. 


Received at N. P. 

From J. McSuane, 

One load filling, 
Containing 23 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 1. Weeks 
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- Same Book. 


No. 18. Boston, September 27, 1898. 


Received at N. P. 

From J. McSuHang, 

One load filling, 
Containing 23 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 1. Vier tees 


SAME Book. 


No. 19. Boston, September 27, 1898. 


Received at N. P. 

From J. McSuane, 

One load filling, 
Containing 21 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 4. Mies a 


SamME Book. 


No. 20. Boston, September 27, 1898. 


Received at N. P. 

From J. McSHang, 

One load filling, 
Containing 25 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 1. Woe kK. 


SAME Book. 


No. 21. Boston, September 27, 1898. 


Received at N. P. 

From J. McSHane, 

One load filling, 
Containing 21 cubic feet. 


No. of team, 4. W. K. 
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Exuisit No. 54. 


ee 


Crry or Boston. 
BoaRD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS. 


JAMAICA PARK. 


September 7, 1898. 
i RAD, 


Commissioner : 

Dear Sir, — Agreeable to instructions from you, I am per- 
mitting Mr. McShane and Mr. J. A. King to store filling on 
Neponset Playground, with the understanding that the Park 
Department has an option on its purchase at 40 per cubic yard. 
I also expect Mr. Coburn to deliver material on the same terms. 
This is a good opportunity to get the surface of the meadow 
covered at cheap cost. . 


Very respectfully, 
J. A. PETTIGREW, 


Superintendent. 


Exuisit No. 55. 


NEPONSET PLAYGROUND CONSTRUCTION. 


—— 


Boston, May 18, 1899. 


City oF Boston, Park D&PARTMENT, 
To JoHn McSuHane, Dr. 


For filling delivered on Neponset Playground from August 19, 
1898, to October 14, 1898, in full settlement, $933.00. 


Duplicate. 
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NINTH DAY. 


Ciry Hawi, March 30, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at two o'clock, P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and all the 
members present. 

Appearances — same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will come to order, and 
the hearing will proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH A. CONRY. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is Joseph A. 
Conry ? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And your business is that of an expert accountant ? 

A. Accountant; yes, sir. 

@. You have been President of the City Council of the 
city of Boston? 

A. Of the Common Council. 

@. Of the Common Council, yes; and you have been 
Chairman of the Board of Aldermen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, Mr. Conry, whether or not you have been em- 
ployed by this committee to examine the books of the Park 


Department? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And you have done so? ; 
ma, Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, if you will report a general statement as to the 
condition of those books, please. 
A. This is a report which I have prepared (reading) : 


87 Mitk Srreet, Boston, March 28, 1900. 


To THE ComMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
or Park Department, City oF Boston: 

GENTLEMEN, —In compliance with a vote passed by your 
committee, March 12, 1900, ‘* to examine the books and accounts 
of the Park Department, said examination to include the year 
1899 only,” I respectfully submit the following report : 


TT0 APPENDIX. 
Exhibit ‘*‘ A” shows a balance sheet, with the 


Object of Pedae nln 

Balances January 31, 1899, 
Appropriations and Transfers 1899-1900, 
Total Credits, 

Expenditures 1899-1900, 

Balances January 31, 1900. 


This corresponds with the sheet prepared in the office of the 
Park Department, except that it shows in addition the manner of 
expenditure of the $12,000.00, Land for Playgrounds, also the 
expenditure out of the appropriation for Playgrounds. 

Exhibit ‘‘ B” shows in detail the expenditure of money under 
Chapter 412, Acts of 1898. 

The books are kept in a minute manner, free from errors, and 
with great care. 

As the order under which the examination was made, did not 
provide for the opening of a new set of books, no comments are — 
offered as to the system in operation, consequently no recommen- 
dations are submitted. | 

JosepH A. Conry. 


This (handing paper to Mr. Lundy) is Exhibit “ A,” and 
this (handing paper) is Exhibit «B.” (See “ Exhibit 56,” 
at close of day’s hearing. ) 

Q. Now, the books, Mr. ene are in absolutely correct 
condition ? 

A. So far as I could learn; yes, sir. 

Q. So far as book-keeping goes, they arein a perfect con- 
dition, according to the system adopted ? 

ya G6 | 

(. Now, will you find the record, Mr. Conry, about the 
making of purchases of land for playgrounds during the time 
you examined the books ? 

A. This Exhibit “B” shows the manner in which the 
expenditures were made under the appropriation: | 

(J. Now, you know that there is an allowance of $500,000 
to be spent for the purchase of playgrounds ? 

A. No; I didn’t understand so. 

Q. Well, do you get that from the books at all? 

A. $400,000. 

Q. Well, Mr. Stratton has testified that there is a fund 
of $500,000, no more than $200,000 to be expended in any 
single year? 

A. $400,000 is all that appears on the books — $400,000. 

Q. That, of course, would be a record of so much spent? 

SW oa ech 
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Q. Now, during the last financial year, Mr. Conry, how 
much money has been spent for playgrounds? How much 
has been spent during the last financial year — that is, from 


‘January 31, 1899, until January 31, 1900? 


A. A total of $318,624.29 for lands. There is also an 
expenditure for experts on land, engineers’ expenses, and 


taxes, amounting to $1,374.70. 


@. That is all in reference to the matter of playgrounds, 
isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; under that heading. 

@. And under that appropriation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, there has been, to place it at the smallest exact 
figure for the past financial year, over $118,000 spent in ex- 
cess of any $200,000 provision? Is that so? 

A. As it appears of record. 

Q. As it appears of record, they have spent over $318,000 ; 
and if it is a fact that they are allowed to expend only $200,- 
000, then they are at least $110,000 in excess? 

A. According to that report; yes, sir. 

@. And according to their books? 

A. That is taken from their books. 

(. Now, what have they paid during the present calen- 


_dar year for that same purpose — the calendar year, 1900? 


A. «$256,242.29. 
Q. Then, they are in the present calendar year, a trifle 


over $56,000 in excess of any $200,000 appropriation or 
allowance ? 


A. According to their books. 

@. According to their reports ? 

Be yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I call that to the attention of the Chair- 


man and of the members of the committee. Mr. Stratton 


has testified that they were allowed $200,000 a year as an 
expenditure for playgrounds; and during the last fiscal or 
financial year there has been spent over $318,000, or $118,- 
000 more than the allowance. During the present calendar 
year there has been spent $256,000, or $56,000 over the ap- 
propriation. I think that is all at the present moment, Mr. 
Conry, but if you will wait a few moments, I will be obliged 
to you. 


Oross-EHxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Conry, do you say that 
you make no recommendations about any enanees of system 
of book-keeping ? 

A. I make no recommendations ; no, sir. 
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Q. Did you examine the books sufficiently to enable you 
to arrive at any opinion yourself as to what changes you 
would recommend ? 

At eey esssir, 

Q. Will you please state to the committee any changes 
that you would recommend ? 

A. Jwill,if the Committee wishes it? 

Mr. Matruews.—I think, Mr. Chairman, that inasmuch 
as the witness has looked over the books of the department, 
and thinks that the system of book-keeping can be improved 
in any manner, that is a matter that it would be worth while 
for us to go into. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I think jt would, Mr. Matthews. 

The WitnEss. — I will say that that would require some 
examination. I couldn’t state it offhand. I would have to 
make an examination with that in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Perhaps you misunderstood 
me. I didn’task you whether you could, but whether you 
had formed an opinion. 

A. TI would say that I had, as I went through, but made 
no note of it, as I had no intimation that that was desired, 
under the order which authorized me to make an examination. 

Q. You wouldn’t feel like committing yourself now to 
any matter of changes? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I would say that the ‘Committee re- 
quested the accountant to do nothing other than to make a 
report on the condition of the books as he found them. We 
didn’t request him to give an opinion or to make any recom- 
mendation. If he desires to do so, the Committee would be 
pleased to hear it. | 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I know this is not particularly 
agreeable to Mr. Conry, but I will ask this question. Who 
is the book-keeper there, Mr. Conry, as you understand it? 

A. That, I would not be prepared to state. I wish to 
say that every gentleman in the office showed me every facility 
and courtesy possible in the world. I should judge, from the 
working of the office, that Mr. Ogden was book-keeper. 

Mr. Lunpy.—I will ask now, to save time, from Mr. 
Clarke, who is under oath, if he will tell us if Mr. Ogden is 
the book-keeper ? | 

Mr. CLARKE. — Well, Mr. Lawrence is the chief account- 
ant in the office. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He is chief accountant? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Yes, sir. , 

Q. Did you find out, in the course of your individual ex- 
amination, that Mr. Ogden had anything to do with the books ? 
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A. Ishould say that he made all the entries in the ab- 
stract book, which is the chief book. 

@. And that, according to the opinion of an accountant, 
is the principal book ? 

A. It is certainly the principal book of that set. 

@. Do you understand that Mr. Ogden is also purchasing 
agent of the department ? 

A. Iso understood it; yes, sir. 

@. And, as Mr. Matthews has asked your opinion upon 
the system of management, I wish to ask you this. Do you, 
as an expert accountant, consider it a good idea to have the 
expert accountant in any department occupy also the position 
of book-keeper ? 

Mr. Marruews. — Well, Mr. Lundy, Mr. Clarke has 
said that Mr. Lawrence is the head book-keeper. 

Mr. Lunpy.— I understand, but you asked his opinion 
freely of Mr. Conry. He said the book of original entry is 
made up by Mr. Ogden, and that upon this book of original 
entry the other books are based largely. That is so, isn’t 
it Mr. Conry? . 

The WITNEss. — Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy.— And if Mr. Ogden makes those original 
entries, I think my question is perfectly proper. If Mr. 
Ogden is the purchasing agent and he also makes any origi- 
nal entries of accounts, then my question is_ perfectly 
proper. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I do not object to the question at all. 
I thought you assumed that Mr. Ogden was the expert ac- 
countant of the office. 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, I didn’t assume that; but I did assume 
that he made the original entries. 

The CHAIRMAN. — As I understand it, neither counsel 
objects to Mr. Conry, giving his opinion. The committee did 
not request Mr. Conry to give any opinion or make any recom- 
mendation ; but in my judgment, the committee would be 
pleased to have himdo so. If the accountant desires to give 
any opinion or to make any recommendation, he is perfectly 
free to do it. 

The Witness. — I should say, in answer to the question, 
that it was a system that might be abused. It offered oppor- 
tunities. 

Q.. (By Mr. Lunpy.) But in this particular case, it is 
safe to say that there has been no abuse ? 

A. I feel quite sure that they were conducted perfectly 
honestly, so far as the office was concerned. . 

Q. So far as the actual facts stand, there has been no 
damage resulting to anybody? 
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A. Not any that I could see. 

Q. But it is a defect in the system ? 

A. In my opinion; yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, I offer these, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Lundy submitted the report of Mr. Joseph A. Conry 
to the Committee on Investigation of Park Department, which 
was marked “Exhibit 56” and Exhibits “ A” and “B”, 
referred to in said report, which are marked “A” and “B,” 
and will be found appended thereto, at close of to-day’s 
hearing. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) I want to ask you, Mr. 
Conry, about these cases of expenditure under the playground 
Act of 1899. That is Chapter 279, of the Acts of 1899, did 
you say? 3 

A. Chapter 412, I believe. It appears on the Exhibit 
(examining Exhibit “B. ””’) — Chapter ark of the Acts of 
1898. 

(). That was amended in 1899, wasn’t it? 

AL Well? 

(). Had the amendment been called to your attention ? 

A. The amendment has been called to my attention. 

@. Would your suggestions that you gave in answer to 
Mr. Lundy’s questions apply to the Act of 1898, as amended 
by Chapter 279, of the Acts of 1899? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, pardon me — 

The WiITNEss. — I made no suggestions, save to answer 
the questions that Mr. Lundy asked. 

Mr. Lunpy.—I was going to suggest to Mr. Matthews 
that Mr. Conry made absolutely no suggestions. He gave 
a bare set of figures. He said that, nakedly, there had been 
an excess of $118,000 over the $200,000 appropriation for the 
financial year, and in excess of $56,000 over the $200,000 
limit, as I put it to him, for the calendar year. He simply 
stated figures, and offered no suggestions upon any legisla- 
tive act. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Well, perhaps I can get at it 
in this way. What was the balance on hand available for this 
purpose of expenditure under these two acts on the beginning 
of the fiscal year that you covered ? 

A. There was no balance on hand at the beginning of 
the year. The loan was issued about the middle of the year. 
The amount appears on the books — $400,000 —the total 
amount that was issued. ‘There was no balance on hand on 
the 31st of January, 1899. 

Q. There was no balance on hand available for this pur- 
pose on February 1, 1899? 

A. Yes. That is, it does not appear on the books. 
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(2. On the books that you saw? 

eet Gs. 

@. Then during the fiscal year beginning February 1, 
1899, there were loans to the amount of $400,000 issued ? 

A. Yes, during the financial year; a total of $400,000. 

(). $400,000 was issued, and how much was expended ? 

A. The total for land was $318,624.29, and then for 
experts on land, engineers’ expenses and taxes, $1,374.70. 
The total expenditure was $319,998.99. The balance is 
$80,001.01. 

Q. And that amount was expended during the fiscal year 
beginning February 1, 1899 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is, during the twelve months expiring on the 
31st day of January, 1900 ? 

Pte, es. 

Q. Now, how much of the $318,000 was expended in the 
calendar year 1899 ? 

A. $62,382. 

@. And how much of the $318,000 was expended during 
the month of January, 1900 ? 

A. $256,242.29. 

Q. Those two sums make $319,998.99 ? 

A. Those, and the item of $1,374.70, which was ex- 
pended for experts on land, engineers’ expenses and taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let us get clear on this matter. Mr. 
Matthews, will you state to the committee, since you have 
the law there in front of you, whether or not the Park Com- 
mission had the right to expend over $200,000 in any one 
year for playgrounds. 

Mr. Marruews.—I should say that they could expend 
that amount, together with any balance that might be left 
over. For instance, if on the first of January of this year 
there was a balance, as there was, apparently, of about 
well, I will ask Mr. Conry what the balance was that was 
left over on January Ist, 1900? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Conry was not requested to go 
into any acts or amendments to acts. He was simply re- 
quested to make a report upon the books — upon the con- 
dition of those books as they existed in the office. I don’t 
want the counsel to get the witness mixed up. 

Mr. Marruerws. —I don’t want to mix the witness up on 
any accounts. I want to get the figures. I want him to tell 
me what the unex pended balance of the first $200,000 loan 
was on January Ist, 1900. 
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The Witness. — They don’t take a balance on January 
Ist. They take it on the 31st. The expenditures for 1899 
were $62,382. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) I deduct that from $200,000, 
don’t I? 

A. You could deduct that fens $200,000, yes; or 84.00, “ 
000, if you wish. 

Q. But there was only $200,000 issued prior to January 
Ist, 1900. 

Act.) Y.68; 

Q. Well, that would mean that on January Ist, 1900, 
there was an unexpended balance in the hands of the Park 
Commission on this playground account of $137,618. ) 

A. Well, as I said I made no balances for January Ist. I 
made one for January 31st. 

Q@. I thought you said I could get it easy enough by de- 
ducting the $62,382 from the $200,000 which they borrowed ? 

A. For the sake of a memorandum; but ‘I couldn’t give 
that as an accountant. I didn’t take that from their books. 

Q. But you could get that from the books ? 

A.) 1 could. 

Mr. Matruews. — Now, as a matter of law, I should say 
that they can expend after the Ist of January, this year 
$137,618, plus $200,000. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What is the original act Rg 411? 

Mr. Matruews. — 412, of 1898. 

Mr. Lunpy.— And what is the amendment, Mr. Mat- 
thews ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — 217, of 1899. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What is the substance of that amendment? 

Mr. MarrHews. — Well, I should have to get the two 
acts together. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I see. That is all, Mr. Conry. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, does the committee understand — 
that there is a balance left over of the $200,000, and that - 
the Park Commission had a right to expend $300,000 this 

ear ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS. — That is what I should assume. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is that the law? 

Mr. MatrHews. — That is what I should assume. It is 
left for the Law Department to determine the law for the 
committee, I suppose. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, that is where brother Matthews 
differs from brother Stratton. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the committee would like to get 
this point cleared up as much as possible. Possibly there is 
an amendment that the committee is not aware of. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Then the easiest way would be to read the 
amendment. You are all perfectly familiar with the original 
act, as you have read it, and as Mr. Stratton has explained 
it. That provides that they could expend not exceeding 
$200,000 for the first year, and that in the second year they 
could expend not exceeding $200,000, and that they have on 
hand at the present time, or, at any rate, the right to use at 
the present time, $100,000. Now, that amendment might 
be read. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The messenger will please get the 
original act, and the amendment to the act, and we will see 
how they read. 

Mr. MatTrHEws. —I should say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a question that the Corporation Counsel should decide. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Well, I think that the counsel on 
both sides can interpret the law for the committee. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, I have given you my interpre- 
tation. It seems to me they can spend during the second 
year all the money left over from the year before, and 
$200,000 in addition. I don’t understand that Mr. Stratton 
said anything different. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Stratton made a bare statement that 
they had $500,000 to deal with — 

Mr. Marruews. — Exactly. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And that they had spent already $200,000 
for this year. That is, they had $100,000 which they had 
the right to expend, and that they could not spend any part 
of that until the first of January of next year. 

Mr. MawrHews. —I understand that, and I don’t see 
that there is any difference between that statement and 
mine. Perhaps there is a confusion in the minds of the 
committee between the fiscal year and the calendar year. I 
understand that when an act of the legislature says that any- 
thing shall be done during a certain year, that means that it 
Shall be done during the calendar year. On the other hand 
all the city’s accounts are kept by fiscal. years. It seems to 
me that the whole matter is open to a very simple explana- 
tion. The Park Commissioners are authorized to borrow for 
playgrounds, under these two acts, $200,000 a year — that 
is $200,000 in each calendar year. ; 

The CHAirMAN. — That is to say, from the first of Janu- 
ary until the first of January of the next year? 

Mr. MarrHEws.— From the first of January to the first 
of January. Now, what they did— and they did it with the 
authority and on the opinion not only of the Law Department 
of this city, but of the lawyer in this city who looks after 
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the validity of municipal bonds for the purchasers — is this: 
they borrowed $200,000 in the year 1899, and $200,000 more 
in the month of January, 1900, thus giving to the Park De- 
partment during the fiscal year, 1899-1900, the sum of 
$400,000 That is the explanation. 

Mr. Lunpy. — And, at that, they are $56,000 in excess. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — No; they are under the limit. 

Mr. Lunpy. — They have spent during the calendar year 
1900, $256,000. That is, their expenditures are $56,000 in 
excess of what they had a right to expend. 

Mr. MAarrHews. — Pardon me—they are not Ree 
of the kind. ‘They have an unexpended balance of $80,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do I understand that there is a balance 
of $80,000? The question is now, then, whether the Park 
Commissioners have a right to expend $200,000 and then the 
$80,000. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I don’t understand it that way. I un- 
derstood that the $200,000 provided for under that Act for 
expenditure in the year 1899 had been exhausted. Now the 
question is — 

Mr. MarrHews. — No, it hadn’t been exhausted, but they 
had on hand on January 1, 1900, an unexpended balance of 
$118,000. 

Mr. Lunpy.-— Well, pardon me a minute — never mind 
January 1. If the Park Commissioners placed this con- 
struction upon that act, that they could use or exhaust this 
money within a fiscal year, then. your accountant reports 
that they have exceeded the $200,000 by over $118,000. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes ; but they haven’t expended $400,- 
000. 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI understand. We will get to that in a 
minute. If on the other hand, they wish to place those ex- 
penditures within the calendar year, it gives them in con- 
struing their figures a certain advantage, and figuring it in 
that way they have only exceeded the $200,000 by $56,000: 
and a fraction over. . That is the situation, as it is now. I 
would like to hear that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I hope that the legal minds at this 
hearing will clear up this question. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Well, I don’t think I can clear it up 
to Mr. Lundy. I say that right off. I think we are talking 
about two entirely different things. The Park Commission 
have not expended over $400,000 — 

Mr. Lunpy. — Altogether — that is true. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Very well. They had $400,000 to 
spend during the last fiscal year. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — No, they didn’t have anything of the kind. 
Excuse me, they had $200,000 a year, under your act. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Well, pardon me until I get through. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly. 

Mr. MatrHEews. — They got $200,000 in the calendar 
year, 1899, and $200,000 more in the month of January, 
1900. That allowed them, as it so happened, $400,000 for 
the fiscal year 1899-1900. That must have been the theory 
upon which the Park Commissioners and the Mayor and the 
Mayor and the Corporation Counsel and the attorney who 
looked out for the interests of the bond-holders proceeded. 
Perhaps they are all wrong, as a matter of law — but I don’t 
think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Here is the Act of 1899. It says? 

“Section 1. The Board of Park Commissioners of the 
City of Boston, for the purpose of establishing a compre- 
hensive system of playgrounds to meet the wants of the 
different sections of said city, is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, with the approval of the Mayor of said city, land 
for playgrounds in such different locations, not exceeding 
20 in number, as they may deem best adapted for such 
purpose: provided, however, that not more than $200,000 
shall be expended in any one year for said purposes.” 

There is the act. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is Chapter 412 of 1898? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mr. Matruews. —I should like also to state that the Act 
was amended by Chapter 279 of 1899. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is any amendment, we would 
like to know it. 

Mr. MartHEews. — The amendment is here (referring to 
book) — Acts of 1899, Chapter 279. It amends the Act of 
1898 by striking out the whole of the first section, and by 
substituting a new section forit. I will give you the act 
amending it (handing book to Chairman). The only change 
is giving the Commissioners the right to take by eminent 
domain. | 

The CHATRMAN. -—I cannot see any change in the phrase- 
ology of this, at all. 

Mr. Marruews.—I don’t claim any change with refer- 
ence to this point. The later act gave them the right to take 
by right of eminent domain which they did not have in the 
firstact. The financial provisions are not changed at all. 

(The Chairman and members of the committee examined 
the two acts. ) | 

The CHAIRMAN. —I understand that the word *“ pur- 
chase” is in one act, and not in the other. That is the way 
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you construe it? That is, the first act says that they may 
“purchase” land, and the second that they may obtain it 
“by purchase or otherwise.” 

Mr. MattrHews. — Well, the second act gives the Com- 
missioners the right to take land by right of eminent domain, 
and the first act didn’t. So far as the fiscal provisions are 
concerned, they are apparently the same in both acts. I sup- 
pose what the department did was simply to assume that 
under this act they could borrow and expend $200,000 in 
each calendar year, and that if there was a balance left over 
on December 31, 1899, they could expend it during the next 
year. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am also informed that—as 
must of course have been the case —all those expenditures 
were approved by the Law Department, and the responsi- 
bility rests there. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, Mr. Chairman — 

_ The CHAIRMAN. — This would be a fitting question to 
refer to the Law Department for its opinion. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Not at the present moment, if you please. 
The matter stands here. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the Park Commission, or the Counsel for the Park 
Commission, confines it to a fiscal year or to a calendar year. 
The law reads very plainly, and is not changed by any 
amendment with regard to the amount of money which they 
are allowed to expend. It says very plainly that not more 
than $200,000 shall be spent for the purpose of purchasing 
playgrounds within a single year, Now, according to Mr. 
Stratton’s testimony, as I remember it — and it isn’t exactly 
important whether I remember it rightly or not — the 
$200,000 appropriated for the year before last had been used. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Where? 3 

Mr. Lunpy. — Now, they have, according to the report of 
your expert accountant, which of course is open to question, 
no matter how reputable he may be — according to that re- 
port they have spent within the last fiscal year $118,000, at 
least, in excess of the $200,000 allowed for that purpose ; 
and to take it upon the basis of the calendar year, within the 
present calendar year they have spent $56,000 and over in 
excess of the $200,000 allowed. Now, there is no amend- 
ment, no supplementary provision in any statute, which per- 
mits them to expend over $200,000 for the year. I under- - 
stand very perfectly what my brother Matthews is getting 
at, which is that they might spend up to $400,000 within 
two distinct years; but, according to Mr. Stratton’s testi- 
mony, $200,000 had been exhausted before they started 
upon this second $200,000 provision at all. 
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Mr. Marruews. — He didn’t say anything of the sort. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is a matter for the stenographic re- 
port to decide. My memory is just as distinct as yours. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, take the expert’s figures for it. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Conry’s figures were all right. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, then, if they are, why all this 
discussion ? 

Mr. Lunpy. —I don’t know. I didn’t instigate it. 

Mr. MarrHews.— Mr. Conry’s figures were all right. 
They showed that there was a balance on hand on Decem- 
ber 31, 1899, of $188,618. I don’t desire any discussion on 
the question. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Excuse me; youstarted it. 

Mr. MAtrHEews. — Well, I think perhaps that is right; 
but what you said was not in accordance with Mr. Stratton’s 
testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, has this little legal difficulty 
been settled by both counsel? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — That has never been known to be done in 
the history of the world. ‘This is a point for the committee, 
as judges, to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We would like to have the counsel 
agree upon the legal point. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, most emphatically, when it is a ques- 
tion of figures I am willing to take my hat off to Mr. Mat- 
thews; but that is not the question. You have your act, and 
you have your amendment, and you have in the stenographic 
report the testimony of Mr. Stratton, and it is for the com- 
mittee to decide whether they have exceeded the amount 
which they are authorized to expend. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, that is what the committee 
would like todetermine now. Whatthemembers would like 
to know is whether or not both counsel agree on whether the 
Commissioners had a right to spend over $200,000 in any 
one calendar year for playgrounds. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, that is a question for the committee 
to decide, with the assistance of the statutory acts which they 
have before them. On the evidence asit stands now, accord- 
ing to my memory and my interpretation, the fact is that 
before this last appropriation of $200,000 became available, 
they had already expended $200,000. Mr. Stratton testified 
that at the present time the Commission has the right to ex- 
pend only $100,000 for the purpose of purchasing playgrounds. 

Mr. Marruews. — Not yet—vnot until the end of this 
year. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, this year is over, as far as those 
$200,000 are concerned. 
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Mr. MatrHeEws. — But as faras the $100,000 is concerned? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Oh, the $100,000 we don’t discuss at all. 
They have got from now until the 31st day of next January 
to dispose of that — at least until the 31st day of December. 

Mr. MatrHews.— Why, no; they can’t touch it until 
then. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, exactly; you are right. They can’t 
touch it until then. But the $400,000 has been expended. 
Now, according to your expert’s testimony here, they have 
spent $318,000 and some odd dollars within the last fiscal 
year, and they have spent within the calendar year over 
$256,000. Now, to take it any way the Commission pleases, 
or to take it any way that my brother Matthews wants to 
place it, they are from $56,000 to $118,000 in excess of what 
they had a legal right to expend for playgrounds. 

Mr. MatrHews. —- Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
this, also — that possibly the land may have been taken up 
to the $200,000 lmit prior to January Ist, 1900, but pay- 
ments may not infact have been made. That might happen, 
and might reconcile anything inconsistent in the testimony, 
although I shouldn’t suppose that any reconciliation was 
necessary. Does Mr. Conry know when the takings were 
made ? 

The Witness. — I know the dates which appear on their 
books. 

Q. (By Mr. MattrHews.) Have you got them ? 

A. Yes, sir; it appears in this.report. 

Q@. I haven’t seen a copy of the report. Will you please 
read to the committee the dates of the takings in the calen- 
dar year 1899? 

A. They were all recorded on June 8th. That is the date 
of the record. ‘The date of the draft was May 29, 1899. | 

(. Well, whether or not some of the payments made in 
1900 were not made on account of the takings in the pre- 
vious June? ; . 

A. No; as it appears on their record book, there is noth- 
ing to indicate that they were not all in 1900. Of course, 
I don’t know what was paid out of the Auditor’s office. I 
merely take their records as it appears on their books. The 
record, according to their books, was June 8th, 1899. Then, 
the other takings were all dated January 1st, with the ex- 
ception of the Savin Hill taking, and that was dated January 
8th. According to all the dates that I can find there were 

simply three takings. 

—  Q. The Auditor’s books would show whether any of the 
payments made in 1900 were made on account of the takings 
made last June? 
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A. Yes; but I am taking the books of the Park Depart- 
ment only. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Supposing we send down stairs for the 
Auditor. He is within easy reach, and supposing we send 
down for him and clear that up. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, after you get the Auditor up here, 
you are in exactly the same position that you are now. As 
I understand it, brother Matthews raises no dispute as to 
Mr. Conry’s figures. The only question is upon the law. 

Mr. MAttrHeEews. — Well, I asked him if it is a fact, as I 
suggested, that very likely some of these payments made in 
January, 1900, were on account of the takings made in the 
previous calendar year, and he says he cannot tell, but that 
the facts would appear from the Auditor’s books. The 
Chairman very properly suggests that the Auditor be sent for. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The City Messenger will please ask 
the City Auditor to come up and bring with him the books 
showing the payments made by the Park Department for 
playgrounds in 1899 and 1900. The counsel will proceed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That, I cannot very well do; but I want 
to put this to Mr. Matthews. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, I would say that this crossfire 
is somewhat irregular, and should cease. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, if I may be permitted to suggest it, 
all this crossfire and all these cross-questions have been 
requested by the Chairman. You have asked the opposing 
counsel to agree, and it has been necessary to have a cer- 
tain amount of argument upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I am informed by the City Messenger 
that the Auditor is out at lunch, and the counsel will please 
proceed. Upon the Auditor’s return, he will be asked to 
testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair has no desire to bring the 
Auditor here, unless there is a direct issue between counsel 
as to the taking of land. If counsel does not want the 
Auditor here, I certainly do not, and I have told the messen- 
ger to tell the Auditor that we do not desire his presence at 
the present time. I will ask counsel to go on. 

Mr. Lunpy.— To save further difficulty on that point, 
will the counsel for the Park Commissioners admit that 
they have taken more than $200,000 worth of land in a 
single year — that is, taken more than is allowed under that 
act ? 

Mr. MarrHEews. — No, sir; I will not. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You will not admit it? 

Mr. MatrrHews. —No, sir; of course I will not. Your 
figures show just the contrary. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Well, you will not admit that ? 

Mr. MarruEews. -—I will admit that they paid more than 
that, and they had a right to do it. 

(The examination of Mr. Conry was suspended at this 
point. ) 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You know, Mr. Clarke, about the 
various accounts for loam from year to year? 

A. Accounts for loam ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. You mean money paid for loam in the department ? 

Q. Yes, of loam contracted for ? 

A. Iknow that sundry moneys have been paid on account 
of loam, yes. 

@. And who is responsible for the amount of loam pur- 
chased in any year? Is it the Commissioners, or is it the 
superintendent of the park system ? 

A. The superintendent acts under the direction of the 
Commission in the purchase of loam and everything else a 
he does. 

@. I understand that, Mr. Clarke, but the Contin 
also depends upon the suggestion and recommendation of 
the superintendent, in many things, doesn’t it ? 

A. They do: 

Q. Now, I get this from the Auditor’s report. In the 
year 1895-96 there were $2,273.22 worth of loam purchased 
— whether right or wrong, those are my figures, that I sub- 
mit now. In the year 1896-97, $3,899.31 were paid for 
loam; in the year 1897-98, $7,597.24 were paid for loam. 
Now, all the loam in those three years, of course, was pur- 
chased under the direction of your superintendent, whoever 
he was. Isn’t that so? 

ASO OY esr iairt 

Q. The Commissioners don’t say how much loam is 
needed ? 

PEOING. 

@. Nor how much shall be purchased, do they? 

A. I don’t think they did at that time, no. 

Q. Well, do you think the superintendent had anything 
to say about it later? 

A. In reference to the amount purchased ? 

Q. Yes, the amount purchased. 

A. He followed out a general plan, which the Commis- 
sioners laid out, which involved the purchase of this loam. 

Q. That is a very pretty argument, Mr. Clarke, but you 
understand perfectly that the Commissioners, in your ex- 
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perience, which covers a period of twenty-five years, never 
laid out any work yet, don’t you? 

A. Just the contrary. They always laid out the work. 

Q. Then they laid out the work in 1897-98, ae as well 
as in 1898-99, didn’t they ? 

Aa Certainly. 

@. In 1897-98 I have stated that there was a trifle over 
$7,000 paid for loam — $7,597.24 ? 

A. « Yes. 

@. And in the year 1898-99 the sum of $89,772.68 was 
expended for loam ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, there is a difference in the amount of loam pur- 
chased of over $70,000. Now, do you know under whose; 
direction all that extra loam was purchased in 1898-99 ? 

A. Under the direction of the Commissioners. 

Q. Under the direction of the Commissioners ? 

A. Certainly. 

(). Then, you would say that the Commissioners directed 
that so much loam be purchased ? 

A. It was in the estimates that the Commissioners sub- 
mitted. 

Q. Make the estimates themselves ? 

A. No, had them made for them. 

@. By whom did they have those estimates made ? 

A. Under their direction, in the office, by the engineer. 
Q. Who was the engineer ? 

A. Mr. Putnam. 

Q. But wasn’t Mr. Pettigrew responsible for those esti- 


A. Ican’t say he was. 

@. Don’t you hold Mr. Pettigrew responsible for the 
engineer's estimates ? 

A. The engineers are under Mr. Pettigrew’s direction, 
yes. He has charge of the engineering, of the work. 

@. Who was in charge of the department, so far as the 
laying of loam was concerned, in 1896—97 — I mean as super- 
intendent or chief engineer ? 

A. In what year? 

@. 1896-97 ? 

feelin 1896, Mr. Howe—no, Mr. Putnam, the latter 
part. Wait a moment—in 1896 I think Mr. Howe had 
charge. I will find out exactly. 

Q. Well, that doesn’t matter materially, Mr. Clarke ? 

A. Well, I think I remember well enough. It was in 
1896 that the system of having a superintendent was inaug- 
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urated, and Mr. Putnam was for about six months superin- 
tendent. Previous to that Mr. Howe had full charge. Mr. 
Howe had charge of contracts even after that. 

Q. When did Mr. Pettigrew come on the work? 

A. In February, 1897. 

Q. During that time you think Mr. Howe still had con- 
trol of the contracts ? 

A. Yes, still had supervision of the contracts. . 

Q). eiitea in 1898 Mr. Howe didn’t have control of the con- 
tracts, did he? 


eM INO, 
@. Then it was cH Mr. Pettigrew? 
ee Se 


Q. Now, in 1897_ 98, as I have said, the sum of $7,597.24 
was spent forloam. In 1898-99 there was spent $82,175.44 
more than had been spent in the previous year for loam? 

moe eae 

Q. My figures may be a little off. I think they are right, 
however. 

A, Oh, I think they are right —a very large amount was 
purchased that year. 

Q. In 1898-99? 

Aer Y es: 

Q. And that purchase was made under the direction of 
Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. The direct work was — yes. 

(. Well, he was superintendent. Of course, the Park 
Commission authorized that ? | 

A. He was superintendent, and he worked under the in- 
struction of the Park Commissioners. 

@. But the Park Commissioners gave those instructions 
on the suggestion of their superintendent, didn’t they ? 

A. No, I think not. 

(). Well, you don’t know any member of that commission 
who knows anything about loam, do you — how much loam 
would be required to spread on a certain surface? 

A. The Commissioners took the advice, such advice as 
they wanted, with reference to it. | 

Q. Well, the advice would. naturally come from the 
Superintendent whom they are paying to do certain work, 
wouldn’t it? 

A. Toa certain extent I have no doubt that it would. 

Q. Now, Mr. Clarke, do you know how the salary of the 
Superintendent of Parks is charged up? 

A. It is charged up to the construction account of the 
various parks — sometimes to one and sometimes to another. 
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@. Then he doesn’t stand on the list as receiving $3,500 ? 

A. $3,600. 

Q. He doesn’t stand on the books as receiving $3,600 a 
year for his general Services, does he ? 

Yes, he does. 

Well, he never gets more than $3,600 a year? 
aren: 

And never a cent less ? 

No, I suppose not. 

How is that charged ? 

It is charged up to the different parks under him. 
Explain how it is charged up to the different parks ? 
Because his services are given to the different parks, 
Bnd we have to divide the expense as much as possible, to 
show what they cost. 

Q. The different parks ? 

UY 88. 

@. You don’t know what work they did at Wood Island 
Park last year, do you? 

A. Ido toa considerable extent, yes. 

Q. And should you say that they did as much work there 
as at Franklin Park? 

A. Ishould think not. 

@. Then, if $300 was charged up against the name of 
Mr. Pettigrew for Wood Island Park, and only $300 was 
charged up against the name of Mr. Pettigrew for Franklin 
Park, you would think there was some discrepancy, wouldn’t 

ou? 
A. Well, I think that represents one month’s salary, and 
you couldn’t very well divide it. If youcharged anything to 
Wood Island Park, you would have to charge the whole 
time. 

Q. Do you know anything about the idea of charging 
up the services to the different parks, what it is for ? 

A. To show, asI say, what the parks cost —have to 
divide scattered bills among the different parks. 

Q. 1 know, but if there was only ten dollars’ worth of 
work at Wood Island Park, and a large part of the year was 
put in at Franklin Park, why should you have any system of 
book-keeping that would charge up to Wood Island Park, for 
instance, such a disproportionate amount, representing work 
that was not done there? 

A. There has been a good deal of work done at Wood 
Island Park since the present Superintendent has had 
charge — a great deal. 

Q. I only use that as an illustration — didn’t have any 
particular park in mind. 
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A. I should think that was a small amount to char ge to 
that park for the amount of work done there. 

Q. But you do know of occasions, of localities where Mr. 
Pettigrew is set down for $300, where that amount of work 
has not been done? 

A. Well, it is as near as it is convenient to get at it. 
It is necessary to get it, in order to show the cost of the 
parks. 

Q. J don’t intend to criticise you, Mr. Clarke, for the 
system of book-keeping in your department, but you know 
that it is only a scheme, don’t you, to divide up your ac- 
counts ? 

A. It is quite necessary to show the whole cost of the 
park. In order to do that, the superintendence has to be 
divided among the different parks. It has always been the 
custom. Mr. Olmsted’s services were divided in the same 
way. ! 

Q. Well, Mr. Olmsted never occupied the position that 
Mr. Pettigrew does now? 

A. Well, this work was what they call superintendence 
of design — practically the same services. 

(. Amounted to the same thing? 

A. Practically the same thing under a different name. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Just one question — when your 
annual appropriation is made is there so much designated for 
Franklin Park, so much for Marine Park, so much for 
Charlestown Park, and so much for East Boston Park ? 

A. No, Mr. Chairman, the appropriations the Commis- 
sioners have been working under for a long term of years 
have been made by the Legislature, not made by the City 
Government. 

Q. What I want to know is is your appropriation des- 
ignated ? 

A. Not at all. | 

(. Then why are the services of the Superintendent des- 
ignated for the different parts ? 

A. Simply for convenience in distributing the cost of 
superintendence over the whole system. ‘The only way in 
which we can charge up a proper amount to the different 
parks is to divide the services for the year among the differ- 
ent parks — so much to one, and somuch to another. That 
divides the superintendence over the whole system. 

Q. Well, what did you say his salary is charged to — 
construction or maintenance ? 

A. Charged to construction, usually. Some portion of it 
may go to maintenance. 
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Q. Well, by what system of figures do vou get that out ? 

a ey what system of figures ? 

@. Which can you charge it to — construction or main- 
tenance ? 

A. Youcan charge it to both. For instance, the con- 
struction account is now very low, if not exhausted, and his . 
services at present would be charged to maintenance, that 
being the general work that is being done. 

@. From what appropriation is your salary paid? 

A. Charged to maintenance, always. 

Q. Altogether? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You are designated as having a regular yearly salary, 
are you not? 

Med CY Os. 

Q. And the Superintendent is designated monthly to 
whatever parks he works on. Is that it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And his salary is divided up in that way among the 
different parks of Boston ? 

BY es. 

@. Do you call that a good system ? 

A. Oh, yes. Otherwise you could not tell what the cost 
of the parks was, if you didn’t divide up the cost of superin- 
tendence. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Perhaps there is a misunderstanding. 
I don’t understand that the Superintendent’s salary is fixed 
in advance at so much for each park, but at the end of the 
year it is apportioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. —That is what I wanted to get at. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


~Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) That is done with the engi- 

neers, too, isn’t it? 

A. The engineers are divided in the same way, or, 
rather, more carefully — wherever their work happens to be. 

Q. The salaries paid to the engineering force of the de- 
partment are apportioned among the different parks ? 

A. Apportioned among the different parks. 

Q. That was also done with the salaries paid to the firm 
of Eliot and Olmsted ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And with the amounts paid Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted before Mr. Eliot went into the firm? 

A. Yes, sir; and has been done so from the beginning. 
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(.. And whether or not the expense of the entire park 
system has been apportioned among the different parks from 
the beginning ? 

A. Yes, the general expenses have been divided. 

Q. You have kept separate accounts of the cost of the 
construction of each park, from the beginning, have you ? 

A. We have. 

Q. And they are published every year in your annual 
report ? 

Ay Yes)isir. 

Q. Your annual report contains a table showing the ex- 
penditures on each park to date, from the beginning ? 

Al. Yes: 

Q. You might show that to the Chairman, in order to 
explain the matter. Have youa recent park report that will 
show those tables ? | 

A. I have, yes. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I want to ask one more 
question. Supposing, now, it appeared in your report that 
in 1899 $500 had been charged for Mr. Pettigrew to the 
East Boston park, and that at the same time, in 1899, Mr. 
Pettigrew had never showed up there more than once. Was 
that worth $300 ? 3 

A. I think, whether he goes there or not, his supervision 
is given to the park, or his engineer might go, by his orders. 

Q. Isn’t his entire time given to Franklin Park, and 
not to the East Boston park at all? 

A. No. His time is given to the entire system. 

Q. Well, say that he goes over there once in the whole 
month only ? 

A. It doesn’t make any difference. It comes under the 
general cost of superintendence, as he superintends the work, 
engineering, plans, and everything. As a matter of fact, he 
can do it all from the Pine Bank office, although I don’t think 
he does —I think he went over there a great many times. 

Q. You call that a good system of book-keeping, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; it is the only system possible. 

Q. Do you know of any other department of the city of 
Boston which draws money out of the treasury that is under 
that system, in connection with its superintendent, foreman 
or deputy, where they have supervision over a territory, and 
their pay is divided up over different parts of it? 

A. Idon’t know. 

Q. I don’t, either. 

A. I don’t think they keep accounts as carefully as we 
do, in respect to that. 
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Mr. Marruews.—- Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
attention at this point to the park statistics, on page 57 of the 


annual report for 1898-99, showing the cost of each park to 


date. (Handing the report referred to to the Chairman.) I 
don’t care to put it in as an exhibit. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does anybody care to examine Mr. 
Clarke further ? 


Re-direct Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, itis a fact, Mr. Clarke, that 
this system of apportioning the expense of superintendence 
would hold good, whether or not the superintendent stayed 
in one section of the department during the year? ‘That is, 
it is Simply a matter or system of book-keeping, isn’t it? 

A. It is just as you say —a matter of book-keeping. 

Q. And it doesn’t make any difference whether he never 
saw Wood Island —that would be charged up in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — No, he didn’t say that, Mr. Lundy. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I am asking whether that is so 
or not? 

A. The Chairman asked how it would be if he went there 
once, to Wood Island Park. I said that, as a matter of fact, 
he had been there a great many times, but that, even if he had 
been there only once, the work he would have to put in on 
Wood Island Park, in superintending the engineers, the 
plans, etc., would be such that an item for superintendence 
would have to be charged to Wood Island Park. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Charging his time to that 
park ? 

A. It should be charged to that park, yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding the fact that he may have been doing 
some work in some other park, actually ? 

A. Idon’t think that makes any difference — the actual 
bodily presence. 


Re-cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) The superintendent doesn’t 
do it himself, does he ? 

A. Through his assistants and engineers. 

(. I mean who does the charging up at the end of the 
year — the superintendent or the book-keeper? 

A. The book-keeper. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Clerk, tf you will call, as soon as you 
can, Mr. Putnam, the engineer of the Park Department. 

The CHairMAN. — Is he in the chamber ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, I want him called. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES D. EDGEWORTH. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr, Edgeworth ? 
James D. Edgeworth — James Daniel Edgeworth. 
And where do you live, Mr. Edgeworth ? 

Hotel Moss, Union avenue, Jamaica Plain. 

And you are at the present time a foreman in the 
Park Department, or a sub-foreman ? | 

A. Sub-foreman, yes. 

Q. How long have you been a sub-foreman in the Park 
Department ? 

A. ‘Twelve or thirteen years. 

Q. How long have you been in the Park Department, 
altogether ? 

A. Since 1884. 

(. Now, where were you stationed in the year 1898, Mr. 
Edgeworth ? 

A. Qh, all over the park system, — different jobs, not on 
any certain job, from one place to another. 

Q. And your Bates duties are those of the ordinary sub- 
foreman ? 

A. Yes, construction generally. 

@. You superintend construction, etc. ? 

Ady. (es. 

Q. Now, have you at any time had charge of the receiving 
of loam in any part of the park system ? 

A. Yes, I have examined loam. 

Q. Well, do you recall any particular job you were super- 
intending where you had entire charge of the receiving of 
loam ? 

A. Well, there were different places in the park. 

Q. Well, now, take last year, Mr. Edgeworth — where 
were you stationed last year, for any length of time, I mean? 

A. Well, I was part of the time at Franklin Park, look- - 
ing after the maintenance of Franklin Park. 

Q. And at that time did you have anything to do with 
receiving filling or loam ? 

A. Yes. That would come under my charge. 

(. Now, does it come within the duties of a sub-foreman 
to have charge of the loam received — or, rather, to receive 
the loam? 

A. Generally the sub-foreman has to examine the loam, 
see whether it is loam, gravel, or what it is. 

Q. Now, at this time do you remember how many loads 
of loam youreceived in a day, on an average ? 

A. Ido not. 


OP Ore 
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Q. Well, you can come somewhere near it, can’t you? 

A. Might be 100, might be more, might be less. 

Q. Well, say there were fifty loads of loam, to put it 
conservatively — would you make it a point ‘to examine all 
those loads of loam ? 


Av No. 
@. You wouldn’t measure them yourself ? 
ANY No. 


Q. Do you know who was measuring the loads of loam at 
that time? 

Yes: 

Who? 

Mr. Keilty, a young man. 

Who else? ; 

That is all. 

Ever have Henry Brady working for you? 

Brady ? 

Yes. 

No, I don’t think so. 

Who was supplying loam at this particular time? 

Oh, different parties. 

Were Whitmore Brothers supplying any ? 

Last year? I don’t think so—to me. 

At this particular place, I mean? 

They may have in different places. 

Who else besides Keilty was receiving loam and 
suring it? 

For me? 

Yes. 

Nobody else. 

Nobody but Keilty? 

Not that I temember of. 

Now, do you measure loam yourself? 

Yes; I take the dimensions of a team when there is a 
crowd of teams come in — take the measurements and give it 
to the young man, and he will figure up the amount. 

©. Well, are you directly responsible for the measure- 
ment of every team ? 

ee No. 

Q. Well, those teams that you measured — were they 
double teams or single teams ? 

A. Double teams — both; but on double teams, mostly, 
I measured. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you yourself made out certain checks, did you, 
or dictated certain checks that were made out for loam? 

A. I made them out and the boy would sign them — 
gave him liberty to use my name and sign them. 


m 
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Q. You are thoroughly familiar with cubic Teae Hes 
A. Ought to be so — yes. 
Q. You are? 
A; Y-e8: 
Q. Then you could measure the ordinary team? 
Nie em: 
(. That contained loam or filling ? 
WN. 65. 
@. And you could at the present time give us anything 


in cubic measure, could you ? 

a pe BB) 

Q. You could ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, have you worked under the personal direction 
of Mr. Shea at all? 

A. a Yess 

@. Does Mr. Shea come around to where you are work- 
ing frequently ? 


Aes, 
Q. Does Mr. Pettigrew come around ? 
BO VEE 


(. Have you ever had any talk with Mr. Pettigrew about 
the quality of loam you were receiving on any pergues job? 

A. What is that? 

@. Have you ever had any talk with Mr. Pettigrew about 
the quality of loam you were receiving on any particular job? 

A. Oh, yes —sometimes he would question me on it, 
yes, on loam. 

Q. And did Mr. Pettigrew ever find any loam that wasn’t 
fit to receive ? 


A. Did he what ? 

Q. Did he ever find any loam that was not fit to receive? 

A. Well, he objected to some, yes. 

Q. Who did? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. 

@. Mr. Pettigrew objected to some. Now, where was. 
that ? 

A. Abbott's Woods, in one place, and Jamaica Plain in 
another. 


@. Who was supplying that loam that he found was 
wrong ? 

A. I don’t remember now. I think it was Mr. King at 
one place. 

Q. . That was King’s loam? 

A. I think so—wouldn’t say for sure. I think so. 

Q. Was Whitmore delivering loam at that place? 

A. He was, yes. 
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@. Did he ever find any fault with any he delivered? 

A. -Yes, he did. 

@. Well, who else did he find fault with? . 

A. I don’t know any more—a couple of times he ob- 
jected to loam. 

@. Well, you think they were the only two men he found 
any fault with ? 


IS iis 68: 

Q. King and Whitmore? 

A. Yes, a couple of loads. Thatis about all. 

@. Well, what was the quality of the loads he rejected ? 

A. Oh, probably kind of half yellow, kind of sandy stuff. 

Q. Sandy loam, or sandy stuff that he was passing for 
loam ? 


BA ae), VCR: 
Q. Did you see Mr. Shea pretty often ? 
A. Qh, yes, about every day. 
Q. Well, whether or not you knew a suspension of em- 
ployees was coming about February, about the first of Feb- 
ruary ? 

A. I heard rumors of suspension, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you knew it was coming, didn’t you ? 

A. No, I didn’t know. I heard rumors of it — not from 
Mr. Shea. 

@. Well, you heard rumors of that. And you went to 
Mr. Shea and spoke to him about it, didn’t you ? 

BA. 1 NO. 

@. You didn’t speak to Shea? 

A. I don’t think so— not that I remember of. 

@. Would you remember it if you had spoken to Shea? 

A. Well, I should think I would. 

@. Now, whether or not you ever spoke to Shea about 
Beng your job when the suspension came ? 
No, sir. 
Where are you working now ? 
In Franklin Park. 
How many men have you got under woman 
I have got fourteen today. 
And how many did you have before the suspension ? 
Oh, well, — sometimes I had various numbers. 
I understand, various numbers, but how many before 
the suspension % ? 

A. Sometimes thirty, more times forty, sometimes a lower 
number. 

Q. Well, on the average between thirty and forty, didn’t 
you ? 

ma «6 es, sir. 


OPOPOPOPE 
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Do you know Mr. Martin, sub-foreman ? 
No, I don’t know him. 
Don’t know any Martin ? 
No. 
Know any Murphy? : 
No, I don’t know Murphy either. I might know him 
ee e him, but not by name. 
Do you know Joseph McNulty, the sub-foreman? 
I do not, no. 
Q. Now, Mr. Thompson worked under you didn’t he? 
Pe Eke Cid, yes: 
~ Q. Now, you recall that Mr. Thompson was sick, or work- 
ing somewhere else, and that he sent a man to bi his place, 
don’t you ? 
Yes, I understand so, yes. 
And you know who that other man was, don’t you? 
I had a knowledge of him, yes. 
Well, you know what his name is? 
Yes. 
John Murphy, isn’t it ? 
Yes, that is the name. 
Now, did you carry Mr. John Murphy on your pay 
at all ? 
Not now, no. 
But he worked under Thompson’s name, didn’t he? 
Yes. 
For six weeks ? 
Yes. . 
Now, did this same Murphy ever work under the 
name of Corliss ? 
BA GR, 
(. Corliss had been in your division for how long, work- 
ing under you ? 
A. Well, worked on and off under me a great many. 
years. I don’t know how long. 
Q. And Corliss left the country, didn’t he? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Well, you know he left the employ of the Park 
Department ? 


ct 
io) 
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Now, who took his place? 
Well. 


A. I don’t know whether he left it permanently or not. 
Q. Youthink possibly he may come back sometime ? 

Ags eS: 

Q: But he left the Park Department sometime ago? 

HN BN ish 

Q. 

BNe 
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~Wasn’t it Murphy ? 
Murphy took his place Be a while, yes. 
For how long? 
Probably two or three weeks. 
Wasn't it two or three months ? 
No, sir. 
Won't the records show that Mr. Corliss’ name re- 
mained on your pay-roll for at least three months ? 
A. I don’t think he remained there — didn’t work that 
long; must have been suspended for quite a while. 
@. Who makes up the pay-roll ? 
A. I don’t know who makes the pay-roll up. That is 
made up in the office. 
(. Well, you are responsible for the different men work- 
ing under you, of course? 
Pine Wwiell vves. 
@. And you know that the name of Corliss appeared 
upon your salary list for at least three weeks ? 
BA! AY'eS. 
@. After Corliss had left the department? 
Pusey). CS: 
Q. And you knew Corliss was not sick ? 
A. I knew he wasn’t sick, yes — I didn’t know he wasn’t 
sick, no. 


‘OPOPOPO 


@. Well, you knew he had left the department? 

Pumany es. 

@. You didn’t know he was coming back ? 

A. = No. 

@. You put Murphy on? 

Lt OY es; 

Q. Where did you get him? 

A. Murphy came to me, and Corliss told him he wanted 


him to take his place until he came back, so as to hold his 
name on the list. 

Q. On the list? 

A. On the pay-roll, to keep him from being discharged 
under Civil Service, yes. 

@. Now, who recommended Murphy to you in the first 
place ? 

A. Well, he came himself. 

I know, but somebody recommended him to you, 

didn’t they ? 

A. No, not one. 

@. Are you in the habit of taking men on your pay-roll 
that haven’t any recommendation at all? 

A. Never, only this man. 


~ 
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(Q. And this man you used on two occasions under the 
name of two other men? 

Ao¥es. 

Q. Now, haven’t you other men in the department who 
are doing that at the present time? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Would you know it if they were ? 

A. I don’t know — don’t know of any men but my own. 

Q. Well, you are supposed to know about the business 
there. I don’t mean — don’t misunderstand me — under any 
other sub-foremen, but under yourself; whether at the present 
time, you have men there working under other men’s names ? 


Didn’t you pick those men? 
No, I don’t pick them. They come to me from the 
different gangs. | 

Q. I understand, but you know the names of all those 
men? 

A. I know the names, yes. 

Q. Now, answer the first question absolutely — have you 
men now working in your division under names that are not 
their own? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You said you don’t know anything about Henry 
Brady ? i 

A’ No; I 'don’t. 

Q. Never worked under you? 

A. No. Idon’t know Brady — may know him and ee 
not, but I have forgotten about him. 

Q. Have you had any filling or loam delivered to you in 
the last six months, under your direction ? 


A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You would know it, if you had them, wouldn’t you? 
A. I might not. 

Q. You have a gang of fourteen men now? 

Jeg WO ei) 

@. And you know all of them personally ? 

Ana OSs 

Q. 

1M 


AUN GS Sir 

Q. The last you had delivered to you was when? 

A. Might have been over six months. 

Q. Well, in the spring of last year you had some, didn’t 
you? 

A petaives: 

(Q. Do you recall the contractors who delivered it to yous 

A. Well, some of them I do. 

Q. Well, did Mr. James Dolan deliver any to you ? 

A. He delivered about twelve loads to me. 


Ly 
re. 


Q. 
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About twelve loads ? 
Yes. 
Well, do you know whether or not Mr. Dolan was 


delivering loads at any other part of the park at that time ? 


A. 


Yes. I simply stopped those loads on the way, to do 


some work I was doing at the time. 


Teeree 


But you know he was doing general work there then? 
Yes. 

Do you know Dolan pretty well? 

Know him to meet him. 

How often do you meet him ? 

Might meet him once a week or a month, or two or 


hack times. 


© 


4 
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Well, you can meet him any time you want to, can’t 


By GB: 

Know where to find him ? 

Meee cho 

And he is a friend of yours ? 

Well, friendly, yes. 

Ever have any talk with Shea about Dolan? 

No. 

Any talk with your fellow sub-foremen about Dolan? 
No. 

Did you ever know of Dolan having any of his stuff 


head ? 


I don’t know of any. 

You never rejected any ? 

No. 

McShane never delivered anything to you, did he? 
No — don’t know him. 

Coburn, last spring, did he deliver any ? 

I don’t remember. 

Mr. King? 

Yes, King did. 

He delivered considerable, didn’t he ? 

Well, he did deliver quite a little. 

Did you ever reject any of King’s stuff? 

Yes. 

Yourself or Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Myself. 

Well, now, Mr. Edgeworth, when you receive a 


quantity of stuff that is not good, do you ever do anything 
beyond rejecting that particular load? Do ‘you ever make 
any complaint about it? 
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A. I don’t give any checks for it—tell my young man 
making out the checks not to give him a check for that load, 
let him take it back or dump it, whichever he pleases. 

Q. That pout: be a load that you would personally see? 

ARVs: 

(. That same contractor might come the next day and — 
deliver a bad load, when you were not there? 

A. Well, the young man would report it to me, and he 
wouldn’t get a check. 

Q. I understand; but it would be possible for the same 
contractor to deliver a bad load the next day, as far as you 
are concerned ? 

Tee NO: 

Q. You would keep particular watch of that contractor ? 

A. Yes, sir; if I should catch him once I would watch 
him again, 

Q. Then, you examined after that all submitted by this 
particular man King, for instance ? 

A. Any man that I would find doing that. 

Q. Now, you had charge of a gang of men working 
around Jamaica Pond, didn’t you? 

Alte Seat } 

@. And you know all about the tearing down of that 
wall, don’t you? 

A. Which wall do you mean? 

Q. The wall around Jamaica Pond ? 

A. On the street? That is the only wall that I know of. 

@. Well, you know of some wall there at Jamaica Pond 
that you tore down, don’t you? 

A. I tore down a good many walls. 

@. How many walls did you tear down? 

A. Tore down the old icehouse walls there. You know 
where that was — up at Prince street? 

Tore down the walls around the icehouse? 

Yes, sir. 

What were they built of ? 

Cobble stone, field stone, as they call it. 

Field stone and Roxbury pudding stone? 

Ves; 

And what was done with that stone? 

I placed it into a bank wall, along by Prince street — 
all the stone we took out of there. 

Q. <All the stone you took out of there you put into a 
bank wall at Prince street? 

2X. Wee eS. 

Q. What other walls did you destroy there? 

A. ‘Took down a wall at Pond street a short while ago. 


ees 
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Q. That wall that was taken down at Pond street, what 
was that constructed of ? 

A. Granite. 

@. And what was done with that granite ? 

A. I threw it in the pond. 

@. Now, how much of that granite was there that you 
threw into the pond? 

A. Well, I might give a rough estimate. I don’t know 
exactly how much. 

Q. Well, you have some idea of how much stone there 
was there, haven’t you? 

A. Might be three hundred or four hundred ton — proba- 
bly two hundred or three hundred tons, say. 

@. Would you say two hundred ? 

A. May be two hundred and may be less, [ will say. 

Q. You started with four hundred. It wasn’t less than 
two hundred, was it? 
Well, might be — I don’t know. 
Well, say 150 tons. What is granite worth a ton ? 
Well, that kind of granite wasn’t worth much. 
Why? How did itdiffer from any other granite? 
Well, a poor granite. 
Where does it come from ? 
Quincy granite, top of a ledge. 
How do you know it comes from the top of a ledge ? 
I know from the substance of the granite. 
You are an authority, then, on the substance of granite? 
I know something about it, yes. 
By the way, do you know when this wall was built ? 
I don’t know exactly the time, but may be five years 


_ May be five years ago? 
May be, probably that, and may be more. I couldn’t 


You have heard, have you, how much it cost to build 
wall ? 

No, I don’t know the first thing about it. 
How long a wall was it? 

Probably four hundred feet. 

Four hundred feet ? 

About four hundred feet, I should say. 
And all that granite was thrown into the pond ? 
Yes. 

Under your directions ? 

Well, the Superintendent — Mr. Shea’s; Mr. Shea 
sent me there. 


lo fe) 
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(). Well, which was it — Pettigrew or Shea — that told 
you to throw that into the pond? 

A. Well, Mr. Shea sent me there. I got my orders from 
Shea. 

Q@. You got your direct orders from Shea? 

Aion es; 

(Q. Now, did you do anything else there about tearing 
down walls? | 

A. Not there, no. 

Q. Where else in that neighborhood did you tear down 
walls at that time ? 

A. Well, took some down at Ward’s Pond — there was 
a few stones at Ward’s Pond, wouldn’t call it actually 
a wall. 

@. Speak up louder, Mr. Edgeworth? 

A. Ihave got a little cold — was sick yesterday, and am 
not very well to-day. 

@. Sit here closer, if you would rather. 

A. Well, I will holler out. 

. Now, at Ward’s Pond did you take part in the de- 
struction of those bridges and culverts there ? 
es: 
Well do you know what they were manufactured off ? 
Yes. 
W hat ? 
Oh, boulders, field boulders. 
Yes. 
Of a very cheap kind. 
And there was some face stone there ? 
No, sir; no face stone at all; it was rubble. 
That stone was thrown into the pond? 
Yes. ; 
Not thrown into Ward’s Pond, was it ? 
Yes, all the stuff there. 
You threw some into the ponds adjacent to Ward’s 


OPOPOPOPOPOPOD 
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No. 

Not at all? 

No, just Ward’s Pond. 

That is, the main pond? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is drained at the present time, isn’t it? 
I believe so. 

Why do you believe so ? 
Well, I heard so. 

You have been told about it ? 
Yes. 


POPOrPOPOo Lr Op 
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@. Now, to come back to this stone that you threw into 
Jamaica Pond, wouldn’t you say that that granite was as 
good as the average granite that you have seen in the Park 


system ? 
a UNO, Sir: 
@. You would not? 
A. No. 


@. Did you note the quality of granite rariledlanly at 
the time you threw it in? 

”A.- Yes. 

Q. Well, why. 

A. Because I noticed that it was rough, seamy granite. 
Just blown from top of a ledge——a good many times they 
used it for cutting granite blocks out of it. It is very cheap 
— get it for the carting away from Quincy at any time. 

@. Get it for carting away ? 

pel 8. 

Q. And it never occurred to you that the granite was too 
good to throw into the pond ? 


ee NO. 
Q@. Did they ever tell you why ce were throwing it into 
the pond ? 


A. Inever knew. 

@. But you thought yourself it was the cheapest way of 
getting rid of it? 

A. Itfollowed my orders. 

Q. Well, if‘ you were told to throw the Public Library 
into the pond you would do it, wouldn’ t you? 

A. I obey my orders. 

Q. Certainly — you had no individual opinion on the 
value of that stone at all, one way or the other? 

A. Oh, I thought the value of it didn’t amount to. very 
much. 

Q. And you thought that at that time ? 

ma... Yes. 

Q. Now, do you know that that wall cost $6,000 ? 

A. I don’t know what it cost. . 

Q. Well, might it cost that? Do you know anything 
about the building of walls ? 

A. Well, a little, yes. 

Q. Have you ever taken any part in the building of a 
wall? 

A. No. 

Q. . Could you say anything about the value and the labor 
required to put up that wall ? 

A. Well, no. Inever paid any particular attention to it. 
I suppose if I figured on it I might. 
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Q. Well, could you figure to this amount, that that wall 
did cost $6,000 or almost that? | 

A. It may have. 

Q. It may have? 

A. It may have, I don’t know. 

Q. Then you think that, possibly, a wall four hundred 
feet long, made of that cheap stone, as you describe it, would 
be worth $6,000; that is, counting labor? 

A. It might be, I don’ t know. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t say that it wouldn’t be worth 
that, would you? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t know anything about it? 

A. Idon’t know what it would cost. 

Q. All you know is that everything you had there you 
threw into the pond. Is that so? 

aA ey eS: 

Q. Now, Mr. Edgeworth, you have measured a great 
many carts of loam? 


Avarel have. 

Q. According to cubic measure ? 

Amon Wy Gl) SOULE! 

Q. Well, you have measured a number, haven’t you? 

IAL Yes: 

Q. You are competent to do that? 

Aa aves: 

Q. And if I gave you a little.proposition, now, you could 


work it out, could you? 

A. Might take a little time. I am slower than the 
average. 

@. Itis in cubic measure. Even if you are slower than 
the average, I suppose you can work it out now? 

A. I won't try to. | 

@. You won’t try to? 

A Oe 

Q. Well, you may not refuse when I give you the propo- 
sition. - I will just ask you this question, if you will make a 
note of it— or do you refuse to do this? 

A. I refuse to do it --- yes. 

Mr. MaTrHEews. — What is it, Mr. Lundy? 

Mr. Lunpy.— This man has testified that he is fairly 
familiar with cubic measure ; that it has been a part of his 
business to measure carts. My contention is, at the present 
time, that the man cannot. measure a cart; that he is utterly 
incompetent, as far as any mathematical ability goes in this 
line. I propose to submit to him just one simple example in 
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cubic measure, and ask him to work it out for this commit- 
tee. Now, he can do it or he need not do it. This man, 
you understand, is set up as one of your best foremen. 

Mr. Matruews. — Yes, but he doesn’t work at figuring 
-up—he simply makes the original measurements. Isn’t 
that it? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I have this example. If he wants 
to do it, all right; if he won’t do it, all right. But he comes 
here as one of your best foremen. 

Mr. MAarrHews. — A man who takes measurements of a 
cart need not be an expert in computation. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Butif he ean do it on a cart, he can do it 
as stated in this example. Of course, if he objects, all right. 

Mr. Matruews. — Well, he doesn’t have to calculate. 
All he has to do is to take measurements. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, anybody can make them. 

Mr. MatrrHews.— You are asking him to make some 
computations. 

Mr. Lunpy.— A very simple one, which is just what he 
might find on an ordinary team. If he doesn’t wish to do it 
he needn’t. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — He is not obliged to. 

Mr. Lunpy.— When it comes down to that, he is not 
obliged to testify. That is an open question, too, but he 
does testify. Now, I ask him to give me the figures in con- 
nection with the measurement of a team, and if he is unable 
or unwilling to do it, I will not press it. 

Mr. MAtrHews. — He said he was not willing. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You consider that you are quite 
competent to get at cubic measure ? 

A... Yes. 

Q. But you are not willing to do a simple example? 

oe NO. 

(. You are not willing to tell us what the result would 
be, what the answer would be to this question: Take a 
team 6.3 feet in length, by 2.8 feet in width, by 2.2 feet in 
height, for this special example, and you are not willing to 
tell us how many cubic feet there will be in that ? 

A. No. I would not tell you, anyway. 

Q. Well, can you, asa matter of fact, Mr. Edgeworth, 
figure that out ? 

A. Certainly I can. 

Q. If your job depended on it could you figure it out now ? 

A. I certainly could. 

Q. But you are not willing to devote a couple of minutes 
to do it for this committee ? 

a NO. 
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Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Mr. Edgeworth, I under- 
stand you to say you acknowledge that you received two men 
in Thompson’s place? | Did you? 

AL pe es. 

Q. And you knew at that time that they came contrary 
to civil service ? 

A. Well, may have, but it is often done. 

Q. But it is often done— by you? 

A. No, in different other departments it is done. 

@. Never mind about the other departments. Are you ~ 
charging other departments of the city of Boston with evad- 
ing the Civil Service law? Do I understand that ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You mean other departments in your department ? 
What did you mean by that answer ? 

A. I know of it being done. | 

@. Where? Yousay you know ofit. You have made an 
assertion that there is a certain breakage of law. Now, 
where ? 

A. Done in the Paving Department, Sewer Department. 

Q. Where, in those departments? I don’t say it is done 
— you say it is. 

A. Well, I shouldn’t want to put anybody’s name to it, 
wouldn’t name them, but it has been done. 

Q. Well, you have done it, haven’t you? You acknowl- 
edge that you have ? 

A. Yes —Iacknowledge that I put this man to work. 

Q. Now, how did you get your position? In the first 
place, were you a laborer when you first went there ? 

Yes, sir. 

How did you get your position ? 

That was years ago. 

Through whom ? 

Mr. Wightman. He is dead now. 

Under civil service ? 

No. 

When you became a sub-foreman, how did you get 
th 
Through civil service. 

You know all about civil service ? 

Know something about it. 

You were required to ? 

Yes, sir. 

What good is civil service, in your mind —to keep 
out some of your people that you didn’t hke? Is that it? 
Well, I will take that back— some people you didn’t like. 


OPOPOPROPOPODOD 
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What is civil service, in your mind? What idea have you 
of civil service? Why is it on the statute books ? 

A. There are plenty of men that go and work under dif- 
ferent men’s names. ‘This man came to me — 

@. You mean through the Park Department? You mean 
that that is a common thing in the Park Department — 
favoritism, in other words ? 

AY oWNo, sir. 

(. You say there are plenty of cases, yourself. Those 
are your own words. 

A. Nobody in the Park Department but myself. 

@. Well, you saidso. Why do you take it back now? 

A. I say there may be. 

(. You say now that there may be.’ You put it in a sort 
of potential way —that there may be. Now, in point of 
fact, you would never have said “ maybe” unless you knew it 
was so. Now, why are you charging your other foremen or 
sub-foremen, the officials of the Park Department, with that 
thing, and then saying, “‘ There may be” ? 

A. Iam not charging anybody with my doings. 

-Q. Iam not talking about your doings, but I am talking 
about what you say other people do. We know what you 
have done — you have been guilty of a certain misdemeanor, 
greater or less. 

A. I don’t know of anybody in the Park Department 
that has done the like. 

Q. That is, you don’t know when I ask the question now, 
but you did know before. You said in your department, 
when I asked you before? 

A. No, I said different departments — pardon me. 

Q. Different departments. I know, but what different 
departments ? 

A. Well, the Paving Department, Sewer Department and 
Sanitary. 

Q. When? 

A. Oh, I have known different cases — not giving the 
names. 

Q. Well, when? How long ago? 

A. Two or three years ago, probably. 

Q. In the last three months have you known anything of 
that kind ? 

ares NO. 

Q. No, I guess not. Now, there is another question that 
I would like to ask you. You have said you thought that 
was a common thing in the department. What do you ex- 
pect will happen to you, in your position, if your superior 
officers in the Park Department found that out? 
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A. Well, this man came in and said he was sent there, 
that his name was ‘Thompson. | 

Q. I know, but Thompson was a sick man, or working in 
another shop, a piano shop, or whatever it was? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. And Murphy was doing his work and drawing his pay 
on his name, or somebody’s ? 

A. He came to me under the name of Thompson, and I 
put him to work, and I knew the man and knew he was 
pretty poorly fixed, and let him go ahead. 

@. That is, Thompson was all right, and he got through 
somehow or other, nobody knows why he got through, but 
he left the job, and then Murphy was put on and you let him 
stay, and he is still there ? 

A. No, he is not. 

(. Well, there were two cases of that kind —I under- 
stand that you also let Murphy work for Corliss. That is 
another case, that I have just heard of. What do you think 
would happen to you if any of your superior officers, for in- 
stance, had learned of that? 

A. Well, I suppose they would take my head off. 

(. You suppose they would take your head off. Now, 
I will ask some questions about some stone. There was 
some granite, stone, or something of that kind, wasn’t there, 
pretty good granite, that was disposed of there? Did you 
have anything to do with the building of that wall over by 
the new stable, or the Fisher Greenhouse, — excuse me, the 
park greenhouse — the old greenhouse place at Canterbury 
street ? 

Al No, sit 

Q. You never had anything to do with that, so you don’t 
know about it? | 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then I will not ask you about that, because, if you 
don’t know anything about it, it is of no use. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) You were asked by Mr. 
Lundy about this stone wall at Jamaica Pond ? 
aes. 
Most of that wall is in place now, isn’t it ? 
That is, at the old Morse house, you mean ? 
Along Pond street. 
Or the granite blocks — which ? 
I mean the granite blocks, the wall along Pond street. 
Most of that wall is in place now, isn’t it? 
A. Itis inthe pond. (Laughter.) 


SPopop 
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Q. How much of it was thrown into the pond? That is 
my question. 

A. Well, probably; may be 150 tons. I put it as lowas 
I can there. 

@. How many courses ? 

A. Well, I took off one course. 

Q. Well, where is the rest of the wall — below the top 
course ? 

A. Well, it is right there, right at the surface. 

Q. Well, it is where it was, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; where it was at the first commencement. 

Q. Now, the stone that you took off at threw into the 
pond, how was that cut? 

A. Well, it was cut bias and round on both ends. It 
wouldn’t be of much value to anybody except to cut it three 
times, to use. 

Q. It was cut on the bevel, wasn’t it, or on the angle? 

A. Yes, sir; bevel. 


Re-direct Examination. 


@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, you keep the time of your 
men, of course ? » 

Pa. « Y 68. 

Q. Do you keep that yourself? 

A. I enter it in the book every day, yes. 

Q. And who is your water boy? 

A. Waterboy? Oh, I had different water boys at differ- 
ent times. 7 | 

Q. Now, during the summer of 799, did you make your 
own time vouchers for your men? 

A. Ninety-nine? Yes. 

Q. Can you show us a slip of paper, the form, on which 
you make your entries ? 

A. Have it in the morning, like this, with each man’s 
name along (illustrating with paper and pencil), and make 
dots. 

@. And make dots? 

A. Yes. And then at noon time I make a report, mark 
opposite the names. 

- You do it in that way ? 

ms ©: Ye. 

Q. You passed a civil service examination for your posi- 
tion ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And ; in that you got some questions of cubic measure, 
didn’t you? 

A. I guess so, — wouldn’t say so now. 
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Q. You know how many cubic feet there are > to a yard ? 

A. ‘Twenty-seven. 

@. And how many cubic ieehen to a cubic foot? Figure 
it out, if you have any doubt. How many cubic inches to a 
cubic foot ? 

A. One thousand and seven hundred and some odd. 

Q. What? To acubic foot? How many cubic inches 
to a cubic foot ? 

A. Oh; 144. 

Q. No, you misunderstand me. How many cubic inches 
are there to a cubic foot? You had it nearly right the first 
time ? 

A. I forget now. 

Q. Well, something over 1,700? 

A. I guess so. 

Q. Now, have you any idea how many cubic yards there 
are to a cord? Have you any idea about that? 

ann. 

Oe ny ou haven t? 

A. No. It didn’t come in my line. I didn’t go there as 
a clerk — went there as a foreman. 

Q. I know, but you did some measuring, didn’t you ? 

A. Just at the team. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that you used to make your time en- 
tries and everything else ? 

AY OY es. nee 

Q. Isn’t that so— you kept time entries and other 
books ? | 


A. No, sir; never. 

@. Kept them yourself ? 

A. Kept my time books, yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any other book you were supposed to keep? 

As No, 

@. Did you have somebody else to keep your books for 
you? | 

A. No, sir; kept my own time books. 

Q. Did you have any other books to keep, at all? 

Ay No, 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) I heard you say that you had 
150 tons of stone dumped into Jamaica Pond ? 

A. About that, I should think. 

Q. What is the depth of water in Jamaica Pond? 

A. I never could tell you. 

-Q. Where were these 150 tons of stone dumped out of? 

A. Out of a wall along Pond street. 

(. Is that very close to the pond ? 

A. Well, it is right on the edge of the pond, yes. 
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Q. What was that stone ? Was it granite stone, or what 
" was it? 
A. Granite stone, yes. 
Q. Granite stone ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was there a wall building around there anywhere 


where that stone could be used? 


A. 
Q. 


Not that I know of. 
Couldn’t that stone be used in the park system for 


any purpose ? 


PPereee rere re, ere? 


Oh, I suppose it could. 

Could be? 

Yes. 

Could that stone be sold to any contractor? 

Well, a man might be fool enough to buy it. 

Was it granite stone? 

Yes, granite. 

Valuable, wasn’t it ? 

No, not valuable, no. 

Not valuable? 

No, sir. 

And you tell me that granite stone isn’t valuable? 
Well, some part of it is. 

How much — some of the largest pieces of it? 
About two ton. 

You say that had no value at all? 

Oh, some value, but very little. 

Wouldn’t it pay a man to take it away or to pay 


something for it? 


OPOPOopr 


No, sir. 

It wouldn’t ? 

No, sir. 

Dumped it into the pond ? 

I think so. 

If that pond was drained now, that stone couldn’t be 


found, could it? 


A. 


aa 
a 


6). 


Well, yes, of course it could be found. 
Could it ? 
Certainly. 


Re-cross-Hxamination. 


(By Mr. Marruews.) Thatis the same stone which 


the Chairman has been asking you about,that you testified a 
moment ago was cut on the bevel ? 


A. 


Yes. 
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Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Do you profess to be an 
expert on stone of any kind? 

A. No, sir. I do a great deal of laboring work. 

Q. Laboring work, yes, but are you an expert on stone? 

A. I know something about it. 

Q. Enough so that you know when you look at stone 
whether you like it or do not? But what is an expert, may 
I ask? | 

A. Oh, engineers and so on. 

Q. Well, an engineer is an expert. What makes him 
an expert? 

A. Well, his profession, I suppose, entitles him to be an 
expert. 

(). Well, his profession is nothing if he doesn’t know 
how to handle it, is it? It is his education, isn’t it? 

AL YES. 

(J. In order that a man may be an expert, he has to 
have a special education in certain things ? 

A. Yes, or a practical education. 

Q. Now, you speak as one having an education on stone? 

A. A practical education. 

Q. That is, you say that your practical education makes 
you an expert in judging of the price of granite, does it? 

A. Yes, that is what I say. 

@. Now, have you any idea what it costs to drag that 
granite from Quincy over to Jamaica Pond — whether it is 
good, bad or indifferent ? 

A. Well, it costs more than the stone is worth. 

(). Gees more than the stone is worth ? 

AS) ay eS. 

Q@. Well, do you know how it happened that they put 
such poor stone in there? They were economizing, were 
they ? | 

A. This was stone blown out of the top of a ledge. 

@. How do you know it was stone blown out of the top 
of a ledge? 

A. I have worked there, and know for a fact that that is 
SO. 

Q. Where? 

A. Quincy Ledge. 

Q@. Did you ever see this blown off the top of a ledge ? 

A. They don’t drill this rough stone any other way. 
They cut the good stone for monumental works and other 
things, and the rough stone is used for granite paving blocks, 
and it is given to Swedes and fellows who get it for nothing 
and cut it up. 
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Q. Isn’t it the same thing that they would put into a 
dock, for instance, in Liverpool ? 

A. I never was in Liverpool. 

Q. Well, if you were going to build a dock in East 
Boston, isn’t that what.you would use ? 

A. This was just simply fit for building a rip-rap. 

Q.  Rip-rap ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see every piece of storie that was thrown in 
there ? 

A. Well, all that I threw in I saw, yes. 

Q.. (By. Mr. Marrnews. ) You say something about 
your experience in a quarry. Have you ever worked in a 
quarry ? 

We \ 6s,’ sir. 

(. Where, and for whom? 

A. I worked for McDonald, over in Quincy, at one time. 

@. Did you ever have charge of any quarry work for the 


Park Department ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where? 


A. In the ledge at Franklin Park, and I had charge also 
over in the Arboretum. 

@. How long did you cut, or work in a quarry for Mc- 
Donald, in Quincy? 

A. Oh, some years ago I worked there a few months, and. 
then at Moon Island outlet. 

@. For whom did you work at Moon Island ? 

A. Sylvester & Parker. They were the contractors at. 
that time ? 

(). You worked for the contractors there ? 

eral. eS, Sir. 

@. Your work in the Park Department was done under 
Mr. Howe, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, at Franklin Park. 

@. Did you have any talk with any contractor about his. 
buying this stone at Jamaica Pond that was thrown into the 
pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you state what that was ? 

A. Well, a couple of gentlemen came along one day, and 
came over to where I was — 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Whowere they? What were 
their names ? 

A. I only knew one man. _ I don’t know the other. 

@. What is his name, please ? 

A. Jacobs. 
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Q. You mean Jacobs the contractor in Roxbury ? 

Uae Va NACE} 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Frank or Charles? 

A. Well, Charles, I guess. 

(By Mr. MarrHews.) Charles Jacore a Roxbury 
contractor: 2 

ee ong OS. 

Q. Well, what conversation did you have with him ate 
this granite stone at Jamaica Pond that was thrown into the 

ond ? 
: A. He told me he was going to figure on building a wall, 
and would like to see the stone in this wall, and I went over 
to show it to him, and he looked at it and said it didn’t — 
amount to much, but if he got the job he was figuring on, he 
would take it. 

@. Did he say what he would pay for it ? 

A. No, sir; I told him I thought he could buy the stone, 
if he wanted to. So he said he would see about it if he got 
this job he was figuring on. 

Q. Any other talk with him? 

A. Then he came back once after that, with another 
man. He had figured on the job, and it wasn’t granted to 
him; there was a lower bidder than him; and he was talking 
about it, and said it wasn’t worth stowing away, picking out. 
He said if he took the stone he might pick out some good 
ones and let the poor remain. 

(. Did he say anything at that-time as to what he would 
pay for it? 

A. No, sir; didn’t say what he would pay for it, but that 
it wasn’t worth much. But he was figuring on the wall, 
and, if he got the wall, well and good, he would try to get 
the stone. 

Q. If he got this contract? 

A. Yes, sir; if he got this contract. | 

Q. Inthe second conversation did he say he would pay - 
anything for the stone if he took it away ? 

A. No, sir. The other man made the remark that the 
stone wasn’t worth carting away for the keeping. 

Q@. Anything said about a derrick, that you recollect? 

A. Idon’t remember about the derrick. 

Q. And that was Mr. Charles Jacobs ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, about what time were those two conversations, 
as far as you remember ? 

A. Oh, I guess they may be six or seven weeks ago. I 
didn’t keep track of them — didn’t take much notice, in fact, 
at the time, anyway. 


& ° 
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Q@. Are there some of those beveled stones still lying 
around the shores, so that you can see them now ? 
A. There are a few, I guess, around there now, yes. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know, Mr. Edgeworth, 
what granite spalls are, and grouts? 

A.  Spalls of any kind? 

Q. Well, spalls, as applied to granite, would mean cracked 
granite ? 

A. Yes, rubble. 

@. Now, do you know of any place where you can get 
granite spalls for less than $2.75 a yard ? 

A. Get it sometimes for carting it away. 

@. Do you know any place where you can buy it, if you 
want it, for less than $2.75 a yard? 

A. Get it for carting it, cleaning it away. When they 
are cleaning away the ledges, out in Quincy, you can get it 
for nothing. 

@. Now, do you know of any place where, at that time, 
you could get granite spalls, if you wanted them, for less 
than $2.75 a yard? 

I don’t. 

Yow know that is a fair price for them? 

I don’t know what they pay for them. 

Well, you have worked in a quarry ? 

Yes, sir; but I never asked the price. 

Do you know anything about the price of block 
granite, in the block ? 

A. Block granite? 

@. Paving blocks, or rough stone, or whether it is 
finished or not — say Quincy stone? 

aS According to the quality and quantity of the stone. 

@. That is worth $3.50 to $4.50 a yard — isn’t it, — 
block granite ? 

A. Some is. 

Q. Well, medium or fair granite ? 

A. I wouldn’t call this block granite. 

Q. No, you wouldn’t call that granite — wouldn’t set any 
price on that in whatever form it was? It was only fit to be 
thrown away ? 

A. Poor granite. 

Q. The only use that it could be put to was just to throw 
it away, and that was what was done with it? 

Yes. 


J OPOPO> 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was that man’s name 
in Quincy that you said you worked for ? 


A. McDonald. 

Q. McDonough ? 

A. McDonald. 

@. Do you know what his address is? 

A. No,I do not. It is sucha long time ago, so long ago. 

TESTIMONY OF HuGcH WATSON. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 

A. Hugh Watson. 

(. «And where do you live? 

A. 15 Bradshaw street, Dorchester. 

Q. You are employed in the Park Department? 

A Sa es Rin, 

Q. And your position is that of sub-foreman ? 

A. Foreman. 

@. How long have you been employed in the Park De- 
partment ? 


A. Probably fifteen years. 
. How long have you been a foreman? 
Fifteen years. 
And you are at work at the present time ? 
At work, yes, sir. 
You did not come under that suspension, then, in 
i} ebruary, or at any time? 
Avian INO aSir, 
@. What were you doing in - the spring of the present 
year, Mr. Watson? 
A. The spring of the present year ? 
Cais Yes! 
A. I think I was grading. 
Q. Did you have any part in the taking down of walls in’ 
the present year? 
In the present year ? 
Yes. 
No, sir; I don’t think I had. 
Did you tear down any in the spring of last year ? 
No, sir; I don’t think so. 
Did you take any part in erecting a wall in Franklin 
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Yes, sir — what year ? 
Well, did you erect a wall this spring in Franklin 
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Well, I repaired walls. 
You repaired a wall there ? 
Yes. 
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Well, how much repairing did you do on that wall ? 
Probably three days’ work. 

Didn’t you build a wall there in the last year ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that the same wall ? 

No, sir; I am speaking of a wall on Bussey street. 
That is the one you repaired ? 

Yes. 

Now, about the wall on Franklin Park — that is the 
‘you built, isn’t it ? 

Yes, this winter. 

How long a stretch of wall did you build there ? 

I would say five hundred feet or more. 

And what is that wall constructed of? 

Roxbury pudding stone and granite. 

Where did you get your material ? 

All over the fields — different places all through the 
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None of them purchased, were they ? 

None of them purchased. 

Now, have you had anything to do with the selling of 
mate rial belonging to the Park Department? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Don’t know anything about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, do you remember in what month you built this 
wall in Franklin Park? 

A. Of what year are you speaking ? 

Q. This wall you built in Franklin Park? 

A. Last winter and this winter— two years, yes, sir, 
1899 to 1900. 

Q. Haven’t you had occasion since to repair that wall that 
you built? | 
mA Y 6S, SIF. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. On account of the sliding of the banking. It was 
not filled up, but was left over from the spring, and the fall 
rains made the heavy banking come against it, and the wall 
bulged. 

Q. The wall bulged ? 

A. Yes, sir; bulged out. 

(. How much of that wall did you have to repair? 

A. Ican’tsay I have repaired it — tore it down about a 
foot, to make a brick wall on top of it. I did have to take 
the gravel away from the back of it, to hold it so. that. the 
brick wall wouldn’t give in. | 
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(. Under whose supervision did you build that wall, 
originally ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

Q. Under Mr. Pettigrew’s plans? 

A. Mr, Putnam’s plans. 

Q. And under Mr. Pettigrew’s directions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you had considerable experience in building 
that wall ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And no part of that wall was constructed under your 
own personal ideas ? 

A. Well, I had to go by their ideas, other people’s ideas. 

Q. If you had built that wall according to your own 
ideas, would it have bulged at that time ? . 

A. I would rather say it would; yes, sir. » 

Q. Now, could that wall have been stayed, propped ? 

A. It would have been stayed if I had time enough in 
the spring to ballast it. 

Q. That is the time you built it? 

A. Yes, sir; it was left over to the winter to haul ballast, 
to ballast it in the spring, and it was neglected, because I 
was brought into other work. 

Who was the cause of your Regleche that wall? 
Well, I left it. 

Well, under whose superintendence ? 

Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

And Mr. Shea’s ? : 

And Mr. Shea. [I was put on to other work. 

And you left that? 

Well, I thought myself that the wall would stand 
un til we got back in the fall. 

Q. But you knew it was very uncertain ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say that. | : 

Q. But you were taken away from that work by Mr. 
Pettigrew and Mr. Shea ? 

Paray 6s 

(Q. And, because you were taken away and the work was 
not complete the wall bulged ? 

A. That wall was filled in, back of it, with gravel, when 
I was away. 

(Q. Now, you had something to do with the Wallasting of 
that wall, later, didn’t you? 

A. As I went along after that, when I started the second 
time, I ballasted as I went. I took the gravel out and I 
ballasted it. 
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Q. Now, do you remember what you used for ballast for 
that wall? 
Yes, sir. 
W hat was it? 
Broken stone. 
Wasn't it broken granite curbing ? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you see any broken granite curbing there ? 
No, sir; not in ballast. 
What did you see it in? 
In the wall. 
You saw granite broken or whole, in that wall ? 
Whole — condemned granite. 
By whom condemned ? 
The superintendent, inspectors and Park Commis- 


POPOPOPOPOPOP 


sioners. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

A. Well, it isa privilege that the superintendent gives 
me, to condemn it. When I find anything wrong there, I 
acquaint my superior with it, show the fault, and he con- 
demns it. If he accepts it, I have to accept it. 

@. Then, upon your recommendation certain stone may 
be condemned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it upon your personal recommendation that this 
particular granite was condemned ? 

A. Other inspectors. 

Q. Was it upon your recommendation? Did you recom- 
mend it at all? 

A. I saw that the granite was no good to put into curb- 
stone or anything else — would disfigure the curbstones. 

Q. Well, it was Pas curbing ? 

oY 68, sir. 

Q. Of some ee 

A. Of some quality, yes, sir. 

Q. What mepold you say that that granite curbing was 
worth ? 

ee) L Piderstocd that the estimate furnished of it at the 
Back Bay Fens was about $1.55 a foot. 

Q. It wasn’t worth any more when you used it there, 
was it? 

A. It wasn’t worth Stat at. all — only fit for walls. 

(. Now, where did you get this curbing from — what 
part of the park ? | 

A. I got it all from the Franklin Field. It was hauled 
to the Franklin Field. 
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Q. Do you know how long before you saw it it had ale 
hauled there ? 

A. I would say sometime within two years, three years 
or one year, according as it would be teamed from different 
places up to Franklin Field. 

Q. Do you know how they ship that granite down there ? 

A. No, sir. It was always sent to Franklin Field, and 
there was enough ,there all the time. 

Q. Do you know the foremen who had charge of bringing 
it down to you at the wall ? 

A. Yes, sir. I would say MacCallum for one, Kelly for 
another, and Jeffery for another. 

Q. Did O’Brien have anything to do with it ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

@. If any and all of those men testify that the granite 
that was then delivered to you was good, you would say 
that they were mistaken, would you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man named John Carlin? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Never had a man of that name working for you? 

A. No, I don’t think I have. 

(QQ. And you have never sold any stuff belonging to the 


parks ? 
A NOt 
Q. Never have been instructed to? 
As Nop sir. 


(. Do you know of any stuff having been sold while you 
were there ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. Now, Mr. Watson, did you take any part in building 
the walks at Peter’s Hill? 


A. Yes, sir, I have. | 
@. And under whose direction were those walks built? _ 
A. I would say, Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew’s. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Pettigrew there at all ? 

A. I have, sir. 

(J. Heard him make any suggestions ? 

Ameuy esasir 

Q. 


Were those walks built, in your opinion, properly, 
from an economic standpoint ? 

A. Ishould say yes, suitable for that place, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, just what do you mean by that? 

A. I mean by that that four inches of stone on that walk 
was plenty. 

Q. Why plenty there? What do you ordinarily put on 
a walk ? 
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How many inches ? 
About four inches, sir. I tell you you can’t spread 
broken stone two inches thick. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because no stone goes on a sidewalk, on an average, 
less than four inches. You can’t spread it equally. | 

@. Well, now, do you want your statement to be this, 
Mr. Watson, that that walk was built properly, according to 
economical ideas, or that it was built according to Mr. Petti- 
grew’s instructions, as you took them? 


A. The average is six inches. 

Q. Now, why did you put only four there? 

A. Idon’t know why. That was my orders. 

Q. All you know, then, is that those were your orders ? 
-A. My orders. 

(. . Were there over two inches of stone there ? 

Aa PO, yes. 

Q. 

A. 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, which was it? Would you build that walk in 
that way ? 

A. Would I build it? 

Coy eS. 


A. It would depend altogether on how my finances would 
be. 
. As a matter of fact, with the proper finances it 
wouldn’t be a good road, would it ? 
A. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that it would be. 
@. And you don’t think it is a good road even for that 


particular place, do you? 


A. Yes, sir; I think it is good enough. 

(. Then, why mention the matter of finance? 

A. You are speaking of myself. 

@. What has that to do with it, if you are to build a 
good road there? 

A. Of course, you can put in good or bad work, as you 
want to, and according as you have the material, and your 
superiors give you the stock to do it. 

Q. Did your superiors ever give you proper stock to do 
the work there ? 

A. Yes,sir; for the amount of inches they wanted me to 
cover. 

But they only wanted you to cover four inches ? 
That is right. 

Weren’t two inches of that gravel ? 

No, I don’t say that, sir — wouldn’t say that. 
Would you say that was not so? 

-I would say it was not so. 


POProOPrO 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. H. TrIMson. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full Hane Mr. Timson ? 
A. George W. H. Timson. 
Q. Where do you live? 
A, 188: Day street: 

(. What is your business ? 

TAOS WF pee messenger, employed in the Park Depart- 


Well, as messenger, do you have anything to do with 
the loam books there ? 

A. Asa part of my duty I issue the loam books. 

(J. . You issue the fae books ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what is te system upon which you issue loam 
books ? 

A. The loam books are issued upon the presentation of a 
properly receipted order from the foreman or sub-foreman, 
whoever wants the books. 

@. Any order may do, may it not — supposing it comes. 
from a foreman in charge of a certain gang, any order goes? 
That is, he may write it on an ordinary slip of paper—is * 
that So? . 

A. If he writes an order on a slip of paper and signs his 
name to it, calling for a loam book, yes, sir. 

(). I mean, there isn’t any form of order for the books ? 

A. We have a form of requisition for all material. 

@. Do you furnish that form of requisition to all your 
foremen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, have you any means of identifying any particu- 
lar book of requisitions which you hand out ? 

A. <Any particular book of requisitions ? 

Q. Any particular mark by which you can distinguish 
any particular book of requisitions you give to a foreman? ~ 

A. Requisitions are issued in blocks. | 

(. Can you identify the blocks? Do you number the 
requisitions ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Whatdo you do with a requisition when you get it, 
after you have honored it, have given the books? 

A. File it. 

(. And they are all on record? 

A. I believe so. 

@. Now, do you recall any difficulty about twelve loam 
books credited to Mr. O’Brien ? 

AY hl GO. Sits 
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QQ. And how did that occur? 

A. It occurred —I believe it was, well, sometime the 
latter part of 1898. I don’t recall the time, but around the 
vacation time, and we had a boy in the office to do the 
_ errands, assist in doing the errands. 

Q. Who is he, please ? 

‘AL T think his name was Carty. 

Q. What? 

A. Carty, John Carty. 
~Q: McCarthy, or Carty? 

A. Carty, C-a-r-t-y. 

Q. Is that the same boy who afterwards was loam- 


tallyer ? 
A. I don’t know that he was. 
(. Go ahead. 


A. And he had been working with Mr. O’Brien. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And he came in to get some loam books — 

Cee es: | 

A. —with a requisition. I asked him who they were 
for. No, I failed to ask him who they were for, supposing 
they were for Mr. O’Brien. O’Brien was at that time receiv- 
ing loam ; and he took them out, promising to bring an order 
the next day, and it seems that he carried them to the green- 
houses at Franklin Park, and he failed to bring the order the 
next day, and I inquired about it from Mr. O’Brien, and 
received word from Mr. O’Brien that he never received the 
books, and on lookimg it up and questioning the boy, I found 
that he carried them to the greenhouses. 
(@. Who was at the greenhouse that he delivered them 
to? | 

A. Idon’t know. 

@. Well, do you know whether or not those books 
actually were used at the greenhouse ? 

A. Idon’t know. I know some of them were, because 
they were returned — I presume, all of them. 
(J. Do you know whose name they were returned in? 
A. No, sir; I couldn't say at the present time. 
(). Don’t remember that ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you at the time write a letter to O’Brien about 
is 
A. Oh, I don’t know whether I wrote a letter or the 
message was verbal. 

@. Well, you know you saw O’Brien twice, don’t you ? 

A. I don’t recollect how many times I saw Mr. O’Brien. 
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(. Under what foreman was this boy working at the 
time he took those books? — 

A. I believe he was — well, previous to the time he got 
the books he was working at the office, working around the 
office. 

Around your office ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then he went to work for O’Brien, did he ? 

I don’t know where he went after he went from us. 
Well, you know that for a certain length of time he 
did work under O’Brien? 

A. I believe he did. 

Q. Well, you believed it strongly enough to give the books 
and credit them to O’Brien? 

Ay. Gea €S, 

Q. Now, do you ‘know anything about these 800 books 
that were presented to the office in McShane’s name? 

A. 800 books? You ask me about 800 books? 

Q. 800 checks — eight books, seven or eight books ? 

A. Well, I know that all books that leave the office leave 
on requisition. They may have gone to the greenhouses, in 
the general store there, and they may have been obtained 
from the greenhouses, or they may have got them direct from 
me at the office. 

Q. Well, that isn’t the question I ask you, Mr. Timson. 
Do you know anything about these seven or eight books that 
were delivered in McShane’s name — these 700 or 800 checks 
for filling —not for loam, but for filling? Do you know 
anything about them ? Did you ever see them ? 

A. Well, I certainly saw them, if they left the office. 

Q. Well, you heard some discussion about them when 
they were received at the office, didn’t you ? 

A. When they were received at the office ? 


POPOro! 


aay es. 
A. When they were returned? 
Q ra Vies, 


A. I heard some satis yes. 

@. Well, you know that Mr. McShane had presented 
from seven hundred to eight hundred checks that he wasn’t 
entitled to realize upon ? 

A. Idon’t know what Mr. McShane did. 

Q@. Didn’t you hear some talk about that, around the 
office ? 

A. I was given some books, some stubs and some oheale 
of stuff, to match and figure. : 
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Q@. And you figured them, of course, and matched them? 

A. As far as possible. It wasimpossible to match them. 
They were mixed. | 

@. They were all mixed up? 

A. That is, the checks were mixed. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not at the time you knew 
whose handwriting those checks were in? 

A. They were in several handwritings, I should think. 

Q. Well, there were some in Kelly’s, weren’t there? 
You knew Kelly’s handwriting ? 

iM Certainly. The “majority of them were in Kelly’s 
handwriting. 

Q. Do you remember at the time whether you discovered 
anybody else who had written those checks, or the name of 
anybody else whose handwriting appeared in those check 
books ? 

A. I think one was Peter Dolan, tally man. 

Q. Yes. 

A. I won't be positive of that. ° 

@. Well, would you remember it? 

Das. L remember it, there was Peter Dolan and a boy 
by the name of Griffin, and there was a man by the name of 
Steinebrey at Neponset. But, as I recall it, I think the 
majority were signed “ W. K.,” the initials of Wilhe Kelly, 
and in his handwriting — that is, to the best of my judgment. 

@. Yes, but don’t you know it was said at the time that 
those checks were in somebody’s else handwriting, — not 
Steinebrey’s, Griffin’s, Kelly’s, or Dolan’s ? Don’t you know 
that ? 

A. No, sir. 

-Q. Would you know Kelly’s handwriting, if you saw it? 

Pvewi es/sir- 

Q. (Showing a stub to witness.) Is that Kelly’s hand- 
writing ? 

A. (Examining same.) Yes, sir; I should say it was. 

@. You would say it was Kelly’s handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 

Q. And that is his signature ? 

A. That is his signature. 

Q. Now, can you find Mr. Steinebrey’s writing in there? ? 

A. (Examining stub book.) No, sir. 

Q. It is not there? Can you find Mr. Griffin’s ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, who was the other man, besides Steinebrey and 
Griffin ? 

A. Steinebrey, Griffin, Kelly and Dolan. 
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(. Can you find Dolan’s name there? 

A. As-I told you before, I am not positive. Dolan 
might not have been there, might have been there later on. 

(. Several of these books appear to be in Dolan’s hand- 
writing. Do you find his handwriting there? 

A. (Examining book.) No, sir. 

Q. (Pointing to handwriting.) Do you know whose 
handwriting that 1s ? 

Aw No. sir: 

Q. That isn’t familiar to you at all? 

A. No, sir; looks like Kelly’s, though, the *« W. K.” 

Q. Never nina about the “ W. K.,” but about the 
body of the checks, particularly — No. I, of book 255. 

A. I should say the word “ filling” was in Kelly’s hand- 
writing. He has a faculty of writing any old way at various 
times. 

(. Yes, so it appears. But this handwriting appears 
here through these books. Now (pointing to another stub), 
that is Steinebrey’s handwriting, is it? 

A. (Examining stub.) I should say not. 

Q. And you would say it is not Griffin’s? 

A. I should say, to the best of my judgment, that it is 
not. 

(J. And it is not Kelly’s, if that (referring to a previous. 
stub) is Kelly’s ? 


A. ‘I think it is. “You notice the “fs “in *)ailimg) alee 


you look at the books through there you will see that he has 
a way of changing his writing, quite frequently. 

Q. Can you show the change there between the “ filling ” 
and that one? (Pointing.) Is there any resemblance there 
at all between that “g” and that “eg”? In fact, is there 
any single characteristic in “filling” there that resembles 
Kelly’s writing ? 

A. Well, there might be in my mind and not in yours. 
You might not think so. 

(. I know; but we are not the ones to be satisfied. It 
is the committee. Do you notice here, in the handwriting 
you say is not Kelly’s unless it is disguised, do you notice 
any change there (referring to a stub) from this fourth one 
_ here? Aren’t they evidently in the same hand ? 

A. Do I notice any change? 

@. Yes. Should you say the man who wrote these two 
checks was writing in his own hand, or disguising it? 

A. No, I should say it was disguised or assumed writing. 

Q. Then, so far as you know, this writing here, which 


fills the greater part of the four books I have shown you — 


a a — 
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the five books I now show you —is not in the handwriting 
of Kelly ? 

A. Just a minute. You say the greater part of them 
is not? 

@. I may be mistaken about the greater part of them, 
but a large section. 

A. A large section of them, I would positively swear, 
was in Kelly’s writing. 

Q. A large section? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how many in that book can you find (showing 
a book to witness) that are in Kelly’s writing ? 

A. How many do I think are in Kelly’s handwriting? 

@. Yes. You know Kelly’s handwriting — you have 
identified his handwriting here ? 

A. Well— ' 

Mr. MatrHews.— Mr. Lundy— would you mind sus- 
pending a moment, to let Mr. Dodge testify ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Certainly not. 


TESTIMONY OF City AUDITOR JAMES H. DODGE. 


@. (By Mr. Matraews.) Mr. Dodge, can you tell the 
committee the amount of money drawn — actually drawn — 
from the city, as shown on your books, during the month of 
January, 1900, on account of the park appropriation for 
playgrounds? 

A. The actual amount of payment was $394.31. 

Q@. If the books of the Park Department show larger 
payments than that, what is the explanation ? 

A. Drafts drawn on me but not paid, awaiting the ex- 
amination of titles, or something of that kind. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) That would mean, Mr. Dodge, 
land taken before this year? 

A. Before this year. 

emeeand in 1899 ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

(. Do you mean to say that all that land taken — the 
$300,000 worth of land taken — was taken in 1899? 

A. No; I don’t think so at all. They might have taken 
it on the first day of this year. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
their taking it the first day of this year. 

@. Yes; but the amount of money paid for land taken, 
under the law, in any single year, must not be over $200,000 ? 

A. Yes; but they have not drawn drafts exceeding 
$200,000 in any one year. 
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Q. But could the land taken in 1898 be paid for in 1899 
and not be charged to the $200,000 ? 

A. Certainly, because the balance is brought forward 
from the last year. 


Cross-Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You don’t know, Mr. Dodge, as 
a matter of fact, whether the Park Commissioners took dur- 
ing the last financial year or the last calendar year, $394, 000 
worth of land ? 

A. No, I haven’t the figures in my head. 

Q. All you know is, what you have paid ? 

A. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. H. Timson. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, you don’t find any there 
in Kelly’s handwriting, do you? 

A. (Pointing to a stub.) That is one. 

Q. What is the difference between that and that 
(referring to another stub) ? 

A. Any man can see that that is a different “ W” and a 


different * K.” 


Q. Then, out of that book you pick two, Mr. Timson, 

that are in Kelly’s handwriting? Is that it? 

That I think are, yes, sir. 

That you think are? 

Yes, sir. I think there are others. 

And the rest you think are not? 

No. 

Well, the majority ? 

Well, in that book? 

In that .book, I am asking you now — in this book, 

225, ‘from 1. to 49, you say, you think are notin Kelly’s 
ean iting ? 

A. Isay I don’t know. 

Q@. Well, you think they are not in his acknowledged 
handwriting — you think they are disguised, anyway ? 

A. Itis disguised, yes, sir. I think so. 

Q@. But from 1 to 49 you don’t think looks lke Kelly’s 
ordinary handwriting ? 

A. No, it doesn’t. It is disguised. 

(J. But 49 and 50 in the same book, No. 225, do resemble 
Kelly’s handwriting? Is that right? ‘Those are the ones 
you pointed out to me? 

— 49, 50 and 51 — yes, those three are decidedly in 
Kelly’ S handwriting. , 


Ferererer 
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One of them is, anyway ? 
No, the three of them are. 
Now, did you ever deliver any books to McShane? 
No, sir. 
Do you know what McShane looks like? 
I saw him for the first time yesterday. 
Oh, you were here yesterday ? 
Yes, sir. 
How did you come here yesterday ? 
I brought a package down. 
Who asked you to bring the package ? 
Mr. Clarke. 
Did you ever deliver any books to anybody but the 
messengers of the foremen ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Shea would have a right to come in there 
and get books, wouldn’t he ? 
Certainly. 
And Mr. Shea has got books, hasn’t he ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many books did you give Mr. Shea during last 


 OPOPOPOPOPOPO 


I couldn’t tell you. 
Gave him a great many, didn’t you? 
Well, that is a question. 
Yes, that is exactly what it is. I want you to 
answer the question. Didn’t you give a great many books 
to Mr. Shea during the last year ? 

A. Well, I might have given fifty. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you gave him more or less than 
fifty — rather more than less, wasn’t it? 

A. Idon’t know how many I gave him. You asked me 
for an estimate, and I said “ 50.” 

Q. To make it conservative, did you give Shea ten books 
during last year? 

mie Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you say Mr. Shea doesn’t have anything to do 
with receiving loam, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Shea give any requisition for those loam 
books ? 

A. I believe he did. 

Q@. What makes you believe he did? 

A. Because I was in the habit of getting a requisition 
for all books delivered. 
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Q. Then you would demand a requisition from Mr. Shea, 
just the same as from anybody else? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And will you swear that Mr. Shea did not take books 
from you which he didn’t give you requisitions for? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, he did not get books 
from me without a requisition. 

(. But would you remember a distinct occasion when 
he gave you a requisition ? 

A. Well, I handled so many books that really I couldn’t 
tell. 

Q. I know, but you gave out very few to Mr. Shea, even 
if you gave out fifty, didn’t you ? 

A. Iyremember one instance in particular when he gave 
gave me a requisition. 
Yes. 
About September. 
Of last year ? 
The latter part of September, 1898. 
What was the requisition for? 
For one book, and that book he marked in my pres- 


@2) 
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That is one he gave to Kelly, isn’t it? 

I don’t know who he gave it to. 

You know he got it for a special purpose, don’t you? 
I know he got the book. 

Got it for a special purpose ? 

I don’t know. 

How did the requisition read? You remember that 
icularly well? | 
I couldn’t give you the wording of the requisition. 

Q. What was the substance of it? 

A. Might have said “One loam book” — “One loam 
_ youcher book.” 

Q. Signed by — 

As J.B. Shea: 

@. Can you find at Pine Bank or anywhere else where 
you may store your loam vouchers one book receipted for by 
J. B. Shea? 

A. I think I can. 

@. Can you find more than one? 

A. Ican find all I have given him, I believe. 

Q. Do you believe you could bring in tomorrow, or at 
the next hearing more than one receipt for a loam voucher 
book given to Mr. Shea ? 

A. I don’t know how many, but I could bring them in. 


par 
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Q. Don’t you know that you have given books to Mr. 
Shea that he hasn’t receipted for? 

Fe NO, Sir. 

‘Q. Don’t you know that if he should go out there this 
afternoon and say, ‘‘Give me a book of loam vouchers,” you 
would hand it over to him without a requisition ? 

-A. Iprobably would say,\** Mr. Shea, I want a requisi- 
tion.” 

Q. Why would you probably say that ? 

A. Because the orders from Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea 
were that no books should go out without a requisition. 

Q. Well, following that out further, will you swear that 
there has not been an occasion when you handed check books 
to Mr. Shea without a requisition ? 

A. Iyremember no case of handing them to anybody. 

Q. But you will swear that you haven’t to Mr. Shea? I 
confine this to Mr. Shea ? 

A. I will say,.in regard to Mr. Shea, no, I haven’t. 
@. You haven’t handed a book over without a requisi- 
tion ? 


A. Ihave got a requisition in return for the book. 
@. Now, most of your work is clerical work, isn’t it ? 
A. Not necessarily so. 
@. Well, aren’t you ranked as a clerk out there? 
A; No, sir. 
Q. What is your rank? 
A. My rank is a messenger. 
. And, of course, you took the civil service examina- 

tion for that? 

A. I took the civil service examination. 

@. And isn’t that your rating from the Civil Service 


Commission — messenger ? 


i. © \-eS; Sir. 

@. You don’t know that that has been altered at all? 
A. Don’t know that it has. 

Q. Never took any examination for clerk ? 

Wes -Y es, ‘sir. 

Q. When ? 

a in. 1898. 

Q. Did you pass it? 

i). 68, Sir. 

@. But you now serve as a messenger ? 

fe) 1 8, Sir. 

Q. That is your rating —what is your salary? 
A. $1.50. 

Q. A day? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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And that is the pay for a messenger ? 

It is my pay. 

How much work do you do as a messenger ? 

Well, I do whatever I am told. 

Well, I understand, Mr. Timson, but, as a matter of 
fact, “whatever you are told most largely consists of clerical 
work, doesn’t it? Don’t you have a great deal of writing to 
do, Mr. ‘Timson ? 

A. Oh, I do everything — havea great many messages 
to deliver. 

Q. To write? 

A. To go on at various times. 

Q. Yes, but don’t you do a great deal of writing? Now, 
Mr. Timson, that is a very simple question. Don’t you have 
a great deal of writing to do? 

A. Some writing to do, yes, sir. | 

(J. Now, you have in charge the entire business of issuing 
those loam check books, don’t you? 


Sobore 


AP OY es) air: 
Q. Those vouchers — you attend to that? 
AN wy es sir: 


(. And about how many a day in the busy season do 
you give out ? 

A. Well, I send them mostly — have been sending them 
to Franklin Park; will have a le for twenty-five at 
a time. | 

Q. Would they average 25 a , day for all places ? 

BS ON Ost 

(). von are stationed most of the time at Pine Bank, 
aren't you? 

AL Yes aire 

@. And while you are not receiving receipts for loam 
books, what are you doing? 

A. Various things. 

Q. Does Mr. Ogden ever send you on any messages ? 

A. Sometimes. 

(. That doesn’t ordinarily come under the duties of the 
department ? 

A. Certainly. 

@. Youdon’t do seven errands a week for Mr. Ogden, 


do you? 
A. No. 
Q. Don’t average one errand a day for him? 
A. No, sir. 
Q@. And Mr. Lawrence doesn’t send you on many, does he? 
As 7) No, Sit. 
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Q. And Mr. Clarke doesn’t send you on many? 

A. Occasionally. 
QQ. Well, he doesn’t average one message a day, does he? 
Petry IN Oy, SIT. 

). Now, all this time what are .you doing out there — 
Treading ? 

Ay No. 


Q. Not out there in the fields enjoying yourself, are you? 

hee ardly. 

@. What do they make you do when you are not running 
on messages —and you don’t have more than two a day, 
anyway ? 

A. Assisting in the clerical work. 

@. Then, practically youarea clerk? Simply answer the 
question, Mr. Timson? You are practically a clerk — that 
is, do clerical work? 

A. Do everything Iam told. 

Q. Yes, but answer the question ? 

A. Jam trying to answer your question, sir. 

Q. Now, answer this —isn’t most of your work clerical 
work? How many hours adaydo you work out there on an 
average ? 

A. From eight in the morning, until five at night — 
nine hours. 

@. And you don’t spend more than two hours a day 
running messages, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, during the other five or six hours that you are 
there, what do you do mostly ? 

A. WhatdolIdo? Why, I issue loam books, assist on 
the time books, and write occasionally. 

Q@. Write occasionally ? 

a. eae 

Q. And your general work is that of a clerk, isn’t it ? 

A. Well, it is clerical work. Itisin the nature of clerical 
and messenger work. 

Q. You seem to have some constitutional objection 
against admitting that you are a clerk, only you do clerical 
work ? 

A. Oh, I have no objection whatever, Mr. Lundy, to 
answering any questions. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES MAGLUE. 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name, Mr. 
Maglue ? 
A. James Maglue. 
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Q. Where do you live? 
A. Live out in Roxbury. 
Q. Well, what part of Roxbury— what street and 
number ? 
22 Sarsfield street. 
What is your business ? 
Engineer, used to be, but janitor now, watchman. 
Used to be an engineer ? 
Yes, sir. 
And where did you work as an engineer? 
I worked on the Boston and Providence twenty-five 


mM 


The Boston and Providence Railroad? 

Yes, sir. 

Are you working in the Park Department now ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have you worked in the Park Department? 

I have worked nine years. 

What were you doing last year, 1899, in the Park 
artment’ ‘ 

I was night watchman. 

Night watchman where? 

In the administration building. 

Where —in Franklin Park? 

In the Back Bay. 

The Fens ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then during 1899 you were working as a night watch- 
man in the administration building in the Back Bay Fens. 
Is that so? 

oa) OS. 8i 

Q. Who was the engineer there nights ? 

A. Well, he was a eae a stable keeper, taking care of 
the boiler. 


De 
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Q. <A stable keeper was taking care of the boilers ? 
Ave Yes esir: 

Q. In the administration building, Back Bay Fens? 
A Siow Vess8in 

Q. During 1899? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name of that stable keeper? 

Ac eet Or. 

Q@. And where does Mr. Prior live, do you know? 
A. He lives out at Jamaica Plain some place. 

Q. Prior lives in Jamaica Plain. Didn’t you assist on 


the boilers some out there — help them out on the boilers, 
when you were night watchman ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I fixed the fire at night — didn’t carry more 
steam than 3 pounds. I fixed the fire, morning and night 

@. Fixed the fires? 

A.- Yes,.sir. 

@. Then you acted as fireman at night? 

A. Well, that was all I had to do. 

Q. That is all you had to do as a night watchman, was to 
look out for those fires. Now, do they have a regular fire- 
man in the daytime ? 


A. No, sir; only him. 

@. Only that man. Was there an engineer in the day- 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir; there was an engineer there. 

(). What was his name? 

A. Martin. He was the engineer. 

@. He was the engineer ? 

A. Yes, sir; and he would show him what to do. 

@. Martin would show Prior what to do? 

A. Yes, sir. ! 

. And then left the building at night in charge of 

Prior? 

A. Left the building. 

Q. Left the engines? 

A. No engines there — nothing but a boiler. 

@. Leaving to him all the work he had to do in the day- 
time ? 

A. Well, he didn’t have nothing to do. 

Q. Well, they didn’t have as much steam up, I under- 


standthat. But he left the boilers in charge of Prior? 

Bera. 8. 

(At this point, at request of counsel, a five minute recess 
was taken.) 


TESTIMONY OF JULIUS WEIDENER. 


You are at the present time foreman ? 
On the Marine Park, and have been there for seven 
years, I think. 

Q. Seven years ? 

may, X eS. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Weidener? 
A. Itis Julius Weidener. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. 692 East Fifth street, South Boston. 

Q. Do you work in the Park Department? 

aldo. 

Q. How long have you worked there ? 

A. Since 1584. 

Q. 

A. 
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And you have not been suspended recently ? 
No, sir. 
You are the only foreman remaining there ? 
Yes, sir. 
In the spring and summer and into the early fall of 
1898 you were on duty as foreman at the Marine Park ? 

A. I was. 

Q. And did you have a man named Abbott working 
under you there? 
I had. 
And ‘what was Abbott supposed to do ? 
He was supposed to do laboring work. 
He was.a laborer ? 
He was a laborer. | 
And a laborer usually does what over there ? 
Grading, digging, picking, whatever is required. 
Now, Mr. Abbott acted as tally man, didn’t he, for 
some : time : 4 


SOPOoPe 


perks ee 


_A. Yes. He is an intelligent man and has worked 


previous to that time — worked for me with the surveyors, 
with the park surveyors. 

@. I understand — now, if you don’t mind, just cut out 
all these biographies of Abbott. He was consigned to you 
as a laborer? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who ordered him to go to work as a tally man ? 

vetoes ALTE STG es 

@. Who told him to go to work as a tally n man ? 

Vaal Babs b 

Q. Did anybody tell you vou might do it ? 

A. Nobody. 

(. It was, then, in your discretion to name anybody you 
pleased as a tally man ? . 

(AL SY e881 


@. Now, did you measure any of the loads that came 
there yourself ? 


Ae Todd 
Q. Did Abbott measure any ? 
A. He did. 


@. And how many loads a day were you getting there on 
an average ? 

A. Average 150, 200, 250, I think, some days. 

@. You had a great deal to do besides measuring loam, 
didn’t you? 

A. I had a great deal to do besides measuring loam. 

Q. How many of those loads, on an average, that you 
mention, did Abbott measure ? 
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A. Well, Abbott measured the majority of the loads that 
came in and I checked them, to see that he gave them fair 
measurement. 

Q. Well, you had time enough to stay there and check? , 

A. I have done it almost all the time — spent my time 
there during all the months we were taking in the loam. 

Q. Couldn’t the man who measured tally? 

A. It is an impossibility. 

@. You have to have two men on every team? 

A. No, we had three men — myself, Abbott and my son. 
The three of us couldn’t keep them going, and Mr. Pettigrew 
and Mr. Shea saw it, when they came around occasionally to 
inspect, and they found us laboring as hard as we could to 
keep the teams going, because we couldn’t delay the teams, 
or they couldn’t make their day’s pay, couldn’t haul so many 
loads a day. 

Q. (By the CHatrMAN.) We will get along quicker on 
this if you will answer the questions ? 

A. Iwill try to, but the counsel is trying to lead me 
around to explain what the men did on each team. 

@. Answer the questions he asks you. 

A. Allright. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) That will simplify matters. 
Whether. it is a single or double team, one team drives up 
with a load of loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are there and Abbott is there and your son 
is there ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Now, will you explain what you do? We will sup- 
pose that Abbott does the measuring— what do you do 
while he is measuring? 

A. I check itin a book. 

Q. Does he call out the figures to you? 

A. He calls out the figures. 

Q. And what is your son doing at this time? 

A. Figuring out the checks in the book. 

Q. You simply make a memorandum, and that goes to 
your son? 

ee yay és. 

Q. Now, you know that your son didn’t fill out the 
checks as fast as the teams came in? 

A. No, but he helped out. 

Q. Wouldn’t he have had time to fill out the whole check 
while you were calling off these numbers ? 

A. I don’t understand. 
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Q. Wouldn’t your son, filling out the checks, have time 
to fill out the checks for a single team while Abbott was 
measuring and while you were making the memorandum, 
right there ? 

AY Yes. 2 

Q. Well, then, how did the teams get ahead of you? 
How did you fall behind in your accounts ? 

A. How did I fall behind? I didn’t. 

Q. Well, you know yourson was working at night, don’t 
you, making out checks ? 

A. He was just filling out the blanks, in order to fill in. 

Q. He could fill them right out there, couldn’t he, when 
the team came ? 


A. No, didn’t have time. 

Q. Was he filling out blanks in the open spaces ? 

A. I had to be forward and back. 

@. You didn’t, then, see every team ? 

Az No, sir. 

@. Didn’t measure every team ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q. How old a man is Abbott? 

A. Ishould judge forty — forty-five, I think. 

@. Did you ever see Abbott drink ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you ever seen him see 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never have seen him dnder the influence of liquor at 
all ? | 

A. No, sir. 


(@. When did you first meet Mr. Kelly? 

A. Kelly was sent to me, I think, on June 16 or 26 —I 
wouldn’t be sure. He was about four weeks with me. 

@. Four weeks altogether ? 

A. Yes, about that. 

@. Did you ask to havea man sent over there ? 

A. No, sik 

Q. Who volunteered to send the man to you? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. He saw thatI required some more 
assistance. : 

@. Exactly — that it was necessary, or he wouldn’t have 
sent him there ? 

A. Because I had to spend my time there and also look 
at another gang of men. 

Q. Now, you put Kelly to work as a tally boy right 
away, didn’t you? 

A. I put him to work as a tally boy, to help out. 


7 
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Now, where did you have Kelly most of the time 


— in the shanty’ 


A. 


outside. 


Yes, sir; most of the time, or when not in the shanty 
They ‘couldn’t stay in the shanty except in rainy 


weather, when teams were not coming. 


OPOPOPOPrOrPOoLO 
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You know Eugene Eichorn ? 


I do. 

And his brother Albert ? 

And his brother Albert. 

And Frederick ? 

I do. 

How much time did Kelly spend with the Eichorns ? 
I don’t know anything about it. 

Did you ever see him with Eugene Eichorn ? 

I never did. 

Never saw him at lunch with him? 

I never did. 

How many hours a day did you expect Kelly to 


Nine hours a day. 

Did he work nine hours a day while there ? 

Nine hours a day, to the best of my knowledge. 

Did you tell Kelly he could go out on your boat ? 
No, sir. 

Do you know whether or not he did go? 

He never did, that I know of. 

Never went out to the boat? | 

May have gone to the boat, but never sailing in the 


Never went sailing to the end of the pier? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Did you tell Mr. Eichorn he could use your boat ? 

I think I did. 

You know he used it? 

I think once, with his young brother, going to college. 
Who is that — Frederick ? 

I guess so. 

He was working there ? 

Yes. They had no time to go during working hours. 
Kelly didn’t, either? 

No, sir. 

Did Anthony Connolly have time to go anywhere 


during working hours ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


No, sir. 
Who painted the boat ? 
Anthony Connolly, and I paid Bon for it. 
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Q. And he was not supposed to be working then ? 
A. He never did any work on it in working hours, no, 


Q. Did he work on your boat on a working day ? 

JAS GRIND, Sr. 

Q. Where did you get the boat? 

A. From Mr. Bradley, the superintendent of the Reform 


School. 
Q. When did you get that — before 1898 ? 
Ae MY OSs, SLY 


Q. Now, Mr. Weidener, have you ever borrowed any 
money from the laborers poe mee 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never have honodod any money from any of those 
laborers ? 

A. I don’t remember it. 

@. You would have remembered it, if you had bored 
any ? 

A. I would. 

@. Now, would you say that you have never taken any 
contributions from laborers ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Never went around and asked them: to Non teaees 
money to you ? 

A. JIasked them once to contribute money, I think, for 
the man Abbott, who was sick when he came on the work, 
and I paid towards it, and the other men made the collec- 


tion. 

Q. Abbott was sick? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Before he went to work on that job? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did those men know about Abbott? 

A. Knew him of old; he had been working with the en- 
gineers. 


Q. Before that ? 

A. Yes, sir; and then was shifted to Franklin Parks and 
taken sick with typhoid fever. 

Q. Do you know how much money was righ for 
Abbott ? | 

A. Idon’t know. I didn’t collect it. 

(. You started it ? 

A. Isent them a note, from me. 

Q. Aside from that note, didn’t you start other little 
collections for somebody’s benefit ? 

A. I don’t remember. 
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Q. Never, at all? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, you would remember, if you did collect any- 
tae ? 
Yes, sir; I would. 
You knew Kelly had a bicycle, of course ? 
Kelly ? 
Yes. 
That he had a bicycle? I don’t know that he had one. 
Did you ever see him riding a bicycle around there ? 
I may have, but I don’t recollect. 
Well, you know whether or not you ever saw Kelly 
riding a bicycle around there ? 

A. No, I don’t say I did. 

Q. wren as a matter of fact, you didn’t see him riding a 
bicycle around there? 

A. No, sir—not unless he took mine or somebody’s else. 
But I didn’t take notice of his riding a bicycle. 

Q. You think if Kelly was riding a bicycle it was proba- 
bly somebody’s else, not his own? 

A. Idon’t know whether he ever rode a bicycle, because 
I didn’t take interest enough in his riding. He might 
ride a bicycle all day long, but not during working hours, 
when I was there. 
You wouldn’t permit that? 
He didn’t have time. 
You permitted him to go to your boat, however ? 
I didn’t. 
As far as the boat? 
I don’t say that. He may have gone as far as that. 
I think that one dinner hour he may have gone as far as the 
boat — him and the boy — that is all. 
Did you ever lend or give Kelly any money ? 
This Kelly ? 
That is the man? 
No, never lent him any money, to my remembrance. 
Ever lend money to Eugene Kichorn ? 
I did. 
You have? 
Yes, sir. 
How much ? 
I think about three dollars. 
Did you ever borrow any from him ? 
No, sir. 
Ever get that money back? 
I did. 


FOPOPOPOrE 
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Did Eichorn ever give you any money? 

No, sir; only he returned the $3. 

That is the only money transaction between you ? 
That is the only money transaction, yes, sir. 

Now, who put your son to work over there? 

I did. 

And what does your son rank as ? 

Boy. 

And your son was put on as a tally boy, was he? 
Yes, sir; an errand boy. 

That is, tallying ? 

Well, errand boy, doing messages. 

Did you ever ask Kelly to go to the house of any con- 
tra ctor and make out bills for him? 

A. I never did, no, sir. 

Q. Did you know J. J. Kelly? 

A. I may have known a J. J. Kelly, but I don’t remem- 
ber now. 

(. Did you ever know that Kelly was asked by Eugene 
Eichorn to go to anybody’s house to make out bills ? 

A. It may be possible, but I don’t remember. I think 
there was something that the contractors couldn’t make out, 
the contractors who made the bills out, figuring it up from 
. the checks, you know, but that has nothing to do with the 
city work. 

Q. No, that is understood. But you do remember now 
that at some time when the contractors could not make out 
their own figures for the stuff supphed, Kelly was called in? 

A. Yes, I believe they asked him to do it. 

@. And do you remember any of the contragngrs who 
asked him to come in and do it? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. Do you remember any time when your son was ever 
asked to come in and figure out for them? Did they ever 
consult him as an expert ? 


EOPOPOPoPOPOPeE 


A. No. 
@. You don’t remember of it? 
Ay No. 


Q. Did they ever ask you to figure them out? 

A. I didn’t have the time to— wouldn’t have anything 
to do with it, anyway. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Abbott was asked to 
make out any figures ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q@. Kelly was the only one, then? 

Ase V 6S 


Raids: 
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Do you know Mark Lynch? 

No, sir. 

A contractor, who supplied loam there ? 

I don’t remember. 

Did Mr. Eichorn ever speak to you about having 
Kelly make out contractors’ checks ? 

A. Not to my remembrance. 

Q. And, as far as you remember, Mr. Kelly was never 
recommended by you for that work after hours ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that Kelly ever got any more than his 
salary while he was there, from any of these men? Did 
they give him any money? - 
No, sir; I don’t remember —I don’t think that they 


CPOPe 


Q. Your son is still working for you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. How many men have you altogether under you 


A. Six men. 

Q. That is, counting your son? 

A. No, not counting my son. 

Q. Six and your son? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And what does your son do now? What does the 
boy ip over there now, with six men? 

A. Helps around, looks after the tools, goes errands, sees 
that everything is picked up, gets water. 

Q. There isn’t a great deal of water required these days, 
is there? 

A. There is, sometimes. The men feel just as dry, when 
they are doing a day’s work, when they are working and 
sweating, now, as in the summer time. Then he winds the 
tower clock, etc., cleans out the office. 

@. Do you think that work is necessary, Mr. Weidener ? 

A. Certainly I do. 

@. What is your son’s salary? What do you allow him? 

A. A dollar a day. 

. Do you remember where your son was during the 
month of March, this year ? 
This year? 
This year — 1900 ? 
Why, he was with me. 
Well, didn’t he take a little vacation? 
No, sir. 
None at all? 
No, sir. 


PePerer 
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(. Wasn’t he away for three or four days ? 

A. No, sir. During the month of March he was home 
for two days sick — that is, my wife was sick and I kept him 
home. 

Q. Was he paid for those days ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Notatall? — 

A. No, I guess not. 

Q. Now, you know Foreman O’Brien ? 

A. Certainly. He worked for me as a laborer. 

Do you know anything about eae, O’Brien con- 
tr ibuting to any fund for you? | 

Ax Not that I remember. 

Q. Well, you would know it if he had done it? 

A. Isuppose I would, yes. 

Q. How often ia you see Mr. Pettigrew around Marine 
Park? 

A. Qh, I see iid once or twice a month sometimes, as 
occasion may require. When the work is busy he is there 
oftener. 

Q. He is around when the work is busy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ever telephone for him ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, every day to the office — communicate 
with him. 

Q. Ever telephone and ask Mr. Pettigrew to come over 
there ? 

A. I think I have when occasion required it, when I 
would like to see him for that particular business. 

Q. And do you recall any particular business you had 
with Mr. Pettigrew during 1898 ? 

A. No, I don’t recall any particular business. 

Q. Would you recall any particular business that necessi- ~ 
tated him coming from Pine Bank? 

A. Well, supposing there was anything dan ee any 
accident that should happen. 

Q. You didn’t have any accident, did you? 

A. No, sir; but we had damages to the pier, and I in- 
formed him right away of it. 

Q. What would he have to do with damages to the pier? 

A. He comes right over to see what it requires. I notify 
him and he comes himself and sends engineers to inspect it. 
Did you have very many injuries to the pier in 1898? 
Yes, I think it was in 1898. 

Well, did you have very many of them, I say? 
No, some of the columns were crooked. 
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Q. I know, but any accident ? 

A. No accident to the people, no, sir, except that accident 
over at the island. . 

@. Well, when else did you telephone to him? As a 
matter of fact you never telephoned to him, did you? 

A. Well, I telephoned several times. I telephoned every 
day. | 

0. Yes, but you never sent for him ? 

A. Ihave sent for him personally, yes. 

Q. Well, Mr. Pettigrew didn’t come over more than once 
a month, did he? 

A. I think he may have, when the loam came in, — came 
several times. 

Q. Why did he come? 

A. ‘To inspect the loam, I suppose, and see how the work 
was progressing. 

@. What do you know about the loam there, Mr. 
Weidener? Was it good loam? 

A. Excellent loam. 

QO” Allof: it? 

A. All of it: 
 Q. You don’t know about Mr. Pettigrew finding any 
fault with it? 

A. There was one load that came in, and [ found fault 
with it, and called his attention to it. I said, “ Mr. Petti- 
grew, I condemn that” and he said, ‘Don’t take any more 
of it,” and I didn’t. 

Q. Do you know who delivered that ? 

A. Idon’t remember the man — it came from all quarters 
of the sc 

Mr. Shea came oftener than once a month, didn’t he? 

No, I don’t think so. 

Not oftener than once a month ? 

He came with Mr. Pettigrew sometimes. 
_As a general thing, they came together ? 

Sometimes they did and sometimes they didn’t. 

The Eichorns delivered nearly all that loam there, 
didn’ t they ? 

A. Yes, they were the contractors, yes. 

@. They were responsible for this bad loam that was 
delivered ? 

A. They were responsible, yes. If anything was wrong, 
it was understood that they should make it good. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Eichorns making 
any claim for loam that wasn’t credited to them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


‘OP OPOoO 
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Q. And how much did they claim that they didn’t get ? 

A. They claimed, I think, 130 yards — something in 
that neighborhood. 

@. Do you know how that was settled ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Were you called in? Was your opinion asked on it? 

A. Well, Mr. Eichorn wrote to Mr. Pettigrew, and he 
referred the letter to me to make astatement on it. I over- 
hauled the books, checked it, and found a clerical error of 78 
yards in favor of the contractor. 

@. You found an error that was in their favor— or you 
found on examining, that the error had been against them ? 

A. No, it was in favor of the contractor. I gave him 
credit for 78 yards less than was actually due. 


And it was settled on that basis, was it ? 
I don’t know what basis they settled it on — that is 
the error that I detected in the columns. 
Q. You kept a special book, didn’t you, Mr. Weidener, 
for checking the loam ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you that book now? 
I am sorry I didn’t bring it with me. 
Well, you have got it at home? 
Yes, sir; in my office. 
That is for your personal reference ? 


@. That is, on your discovery ? 

APR Be: 

Q. And there was due them 78 yards ? 
A.2e wes 

Q. 

Hale 
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That is the book in which you make all the original 


in tees 
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Q. Do you know to what depth they laid the loam in Ma- © 


rine Park, on the average ? 

A. Westarted with 18 inches, and then we dropped down 
to fourteen inches. We were trying, if Poe to get a 
little surplus for the tree spaces. 

Q. Well, it won’t run much below fourteen inches, then? 

A. No. It was more above than below it. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Mr. Witness, let me erage 
stand you. Where do you live? 

A. 692 East Fifth street. 

Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. I have lived there about five years. 


Yes. I keep that for self-protection. Yes, I have got 
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Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Yes, sir, I am. 

A voter in Boston ? 

Yes, sir. 

A voter in South Boston ? 

Yes, sir. 

And how many days do you work in the week? 
I work seven days. 

You get seven days’ pay every week ? 

Yes, sir —and no holidays; all taken in. 
What is your work the seventh day? 

I do my writing, my clerical work. 

That is what you do on Sunday, is it ? 

Well, I go down to see that everything is all right, 


What is your pay ? 


$3.25 a day. 

Anybody else in your gang that gets seven days a 
Yes, sir. 

Who is that? 

A lamplighter, Michael J. Downs. 

A lamplighter? 

Yes, sir; he is a veteran. 

A veteran? — 

Yes. Well, he isa good man. (Laughter.) 

Do you know of any loam being delivered in Marine 
in 1899? 

In 1899? 

Yes, any being delivered in Marine Park in 1899? 
Yes. 

Where was that put? 

Put in the tree space. 

In the same place? 

No, on the off side of the road, where the trees are 


planted, next to the road. 


Q. 


Was that put in this place that is under contest now, 


where they say the loam was placed in 1898? 


A. 


No. <A few loads may have been put over there, to 


finish off. We had finished off the tree places, and had no 
more place for it. 


POPOPO 


There is 74 acres in this place? 

Yes. 

Was there any loam dumped there in 1899? 
Yes, sir. 

There was. How much? 

Well, a few loads. It is right on top. 
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How much would you say ? : 
Well, perhaps a half a dozen loads. 
Not over that ? 
I don’t think there was. 
That was put in the place where you say the loam 
was washed away by the tide flowing over it? 
Anos Nes: 
Q. That would counteract all the loam tha was washed 
away? - 
A. Oh, dear, no—not by a long sight. (Laughter. ) 
The CHAIRMAN.— Do you want to ask any questions, 
Mr. Matthews ? 
Mr. Matruews. —I haven't any. 
The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. Witness. 


OPore 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES J. FER. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is James J. Fee? 

Yes, sir. 

And you live at 24 Union avenue, Jamaica Plain? 

Yes, sir. 

What is your business, Mr. Fee? 

Well, my business is laboring. 

Have you been employed in the Park Department ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have you been employed there ? 

From 1897, I think it was, 1 went in the Park De- 
ment. 

Have you worked continuously ever since? 

Yes, sir 

And are working at the present time ? 

No, sir. 

You were suspended in February ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, under the general suspension ? 

Yes. 

Did you work under Mr. Fischer in Franklin Park at 


rs 
<o) 
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Yes, sir. 
W hen ? 


A. Worked under him in 1897. 

Q. Did you have any part at that time in the cutting 
down of trees ? 

Aa LOuLGO Lz 

Oe Yea 


A. Well, I don’t exactly know it was 1897 —yes, I 
think it was 1897 ; the fall of 1897. I didn’t keep an account 
of it. 


Ee ee - oe 
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Q. Did you have anything to do with the removal of 
shrubs there in Franklin Park under Mr. Fischer ? 
A. Well, not under Mr. Fischer. We might have 
moved shrubs from one place to another. 
@. Well, any general destruction of shrubs, I mean ? 
A. Not under Mr. Fischer. 
Q. Well, under anybody? Did you take part in any 
wholesale removal of shrubs under anybody ? 
A. Not under anybody.s No, I never did. 
Q. Well, did you take part in removing any shrubs? 
A. There were shrubs removed under Mr. Fischer’s 
instructions. 
Q. Did you take part in the removal? 
A. Yes; I removed some shrubs. 
Q. How many? 
A. Icouldn’t say. It might be 100. I didn’t keep any 
account. 
Q. Do you know what kind of shrubs they were that 
were removed ? 
A. Some of them I do, and some I don’t. I never kept 
an account of what kind they were. 
Q. Do you know the difference between a good shrub and 
a bad one? 
A. Well, pretty nearly. 
Q. Pretty nearly ? 
No eo 
Q. And did you remove any shrubs that struck you as 
being pretty good ones ? 
A. Some that were pretty good ones. 
Q. Some that were fairly valuable ? 
A. Some were valuable, and some of them were not ? 
@. Well, now, in relation to those that were — were 
there many of them? 
A. Icouldn’tsay. I never kept any account. 
Q. Did you notice at the time? 
A. I noticed they were valuable shrubs. 
@. You noticed that at the time? 
A. Yes, sir. 7 
Q. Now, in the fall of 1897, you say you were engaged 
in cutting down trees ? 
A. Well, in the fall of 1897 (hesitating) — yes, I guess 
I was. It was during the winter time that we cut down 
trees generally. 
Q. That is the time when you thin out the trees ? 
A Yes, sir. 


Pe), OL ee ee 
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Q. Now, in what year during the last three years, have 
you taken part in the removal of a great number of trees at 
any place in the park system ? 

A. The removal of trees ? 

Q. Yes; the removal, or destruction, or cutting down, of 
trees ? 

A. Well, removal is one thing, and destruction or cutting 
down is another. You can remove a tree from one place to 
another without destroying it, and destruction is a different 
thing. 

Q. Well, I ask you about destruction, now? 

A. Destruction ? : 

Q:... Yes? 

A. Yes; I cut down a certain amount of trees. 

Q. Have you any idea how many and what kinds ? 

A. No idea how many. There might be 100, or 200, or 
300 — never kept any account of them. 
~ Q. Did you remove any large trees ? 

A. Yes; quite a number of large trees. 

Q. Can you recall now the name of any of the specimens? | 

A. Well, the specimens are generally oak, ash, elm, 

inden, and some maples. 

Q. Do you know why you removed them, or cut them 
down ? 

A. By order of the superintendent. I got orders to cut 
them down. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Nobody at this end of the table can 
hear what yousay. Talk up louder. 

The Witness. —I have got bad lungs. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Talk up, so that we can all understand 
your answers to the questions. 

The Wrrness. — There were some of those trees cut down. 
There is generally nothing but ash, oak, elm, linden, and 
some maples — that is all the grown trees out there. . 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have said that you did this 
under orders. You meant orders from Mr. Pettigrew, of 
course. 

A. No, I didn’t get the orders from Mr. Pettigrew. I got 
them from Mr. Dawson. 

Q. Well, I thought you said they came from the superin- 
tendent ?: 

A. I-supposed they came from him. 

. But you got your direct orders from Mr. Dawson? * 

A. DY eas Sir. 

Q. And did he ever tell you what the idea was in cutting 
down those trees ? 

A. No, sir. I never asked him. 


be — ty. 
mi: 


Q. Who used to mark the trees, to have them cut down? 

A. Well, Mr. Dawson used to mark them, and Mr. Petti- 
grew used to. 

Q. Now, how do you know that Pettigrew used to? 

A. Well, I have seen him go through the woods, and 
they said he was marking them. I never saw him mark 
them myself. 

Q. But you did understand that he marked the trees? 

A. I was given to understand that way. 

How do you mark a tree when it is to be cut down 
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later ? 

A. Chip a piece of wood out of the tree. 

Q. Chip some wood out of the tree? 

Diet, 1 68% 

And then the woodman comes through and cuts down 
all the trees that are chipped? 

eet eS, Sir. 

Q. Do you know any trees that were so chipped that 
were not afterwards cut down? 

A. Well, there were certain trees that were never cut 
down that were chipped. 

Q. Why weren’t they cut down ? 

A. That, I don’t know. That was Mr. Pettigrew’s and 
Mr. Dawson’s orders to cut them down, and they were left 
there. 1 don’t know who gave the orders to leave them there. 

Q.. Now, don’t you know that those marks on the trees 
were removed by rubbing dirt over them ? 

A. Well — 

Q. Don’t you know that, Mr. Fee? 

A. I don’t know as they were. I never rubbed any dirt 
there. I can’t say that I ever rubbed any dirt. I painted a 
mark that wasn’t to come down. 

~Q. Who told you to paint the mark ? 

A. Mr. Dawson. 

Q. How long after they had been marked for destruction 
did you paint over the mark ? 

A. It might be one year, or it might be two years — I 
don’t know. 

Q. Or it might be two weeks ? 

A. Yes; it might be one week, or it might be two years. 

Q. And whether or not you painted over any marks that 
appeared to be fresh? 

A. I painted over marks. 

@. Well, did you paint over any marks that were fresh 
marks ? 

A. I never had much interest in’ it—couldn’t say 
whether they were fresh or not. 
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Q. But you took enough interest in it to remember it, 
and to remark about it since ? 

ACES: 

Q. And to remark it within the course of a few weeks ? 

A. No, sir; not within the course of a few weeks. I 
have marked over trees — 

Q. No, I say remarked about painting them over? 

A. Yes, I painted them two or three years ago. I never 
passed any remarks about what they were painted for. 

@. Did you take any part in the unloading of trees, there, 
and in the transportation of trees from one place to another ? 

A. Yes, I did of shrubs — shrubs and trees. 

Q. Do you remember taking part in unloading any bad 
shrubs or trees that were afterwards planted ? 

A. Well, in unloading shrubs you have got to take them 
good and bad. Some were good trees and some bad trees. 

Q. But didn’t you unload bad trees, and bad trees that 
you saw planted afterwards ? 

A. Well, I didn’t see them planted. There was some bad 
trees unloaded, but I didn’t see them planted. 

(. Did you ever see them destroyed or anything ? 

A. No, sir, I never saw any of those trees destroyed. 

@. And you supposed they were planted ? 

A. They went to the nursery, and I don’t know whether 
they were planted or not. 

@. Do you remember anybody going over those trees and 
rejecting some of them ? 

A No siz 

Q. Don’t recall anybody coming and picking the trees 
over? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t know of anybody planting any inferior trees in 
back ? 

A. Well, they generally put the best trees along the: 
walks and drives. Generally, the tree that is not so good 
they put back in the plantation. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. That is our instructions. 

Q. You haveseen that done? 

A. Yes, I have seen that done. 

Q. Haven’t you seen bad trees, poor trees, planted in 
ck 
A 


Well, I couldn’t say they were first-class *trees — that 
is al ; 
Q. Now, did you take any part in digging out along a 


driveway over at the Arboretum there ? 
A. Yes, I think I did. 
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Well, you know you did, don’t you? 

Yes, I know I did. 

How long a strip was it? 

Well, it might be 400 feet. 

400 feet long? 

Yes. 

And how wide was it ? 

Two feet wide. 

And what was that dug out for? 

I don’t know. I wasn’t told what it was dug for — 
to dig it out. 

Did you afterwards take part in filling it in ? 

Yes, sir. 

How deep was it filled in? 

From four feet to 14 inches. 

What did you fill it in with? 

Peat and loam. 

Did you take any loam out of there? 

Yes; sir. 

What was done with that ? 

Threw it right on the walk, and put it right back in 


on 
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again. 
Q. Did you fill any fresh loam in there? 
A. Yes, I filled fresh loam in there. 
Q. Put some fresh loam in? 
Aj Y es, 
Q. Do you recall any gravel or loam’ being. taken out 


and carted away ? 

A. Yes, the gravel was carted away. 

cx And did you see where it was carted to ? 

a» Yes. 

Q. Where was it carted ? 

A. It was carted down to fill the swamp, in the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

@. And this is a swamp which belongs to the Arnold 
Arboretum, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, I think it is. It is inside of the wall — that is 
all I know. 
It is inside of the wall of the Arboretum ? 
Yes, sir. 
And how much of that was dumped there ? 
I couldn’t tell. I never counted the loads. 
Was there 30 loads? 
There were 30 loads or more. 
Did you act as sub-foreman at that time ? 
I acted as foreman over the gang. 


POPrPOrOrO 
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How many men were there in the gang? 
Sometimes five — seven, I guess most of the time. 
What is the pay of laborers ? 
$2 a day. 
And what pay were you getting at the time? 
$2.25. 
Now, Mr. Fee, do you know anything about covering 
stumps of trees that had been removed ? 
A. Well, I have seen stumps of trees covered. I have 
covered stumps of trees that were removed. 
Q. And how close to the ground were those trees cut? 
A. They were generally cut as close as a man could cut 
them with an axe. 
Then how were they covered up ? 
Covered with leaves, or something else. 
Who gave you instructions to cover up the trees ? 
Mr. Dawson. 
And why did he instruct you to cover them up? 
He didn’t give me any idea why he wanted them 
covered at all. 
Q. Did you understand from anybody in authority that 
you were covering them up so that the public might not see. 
them ? 


eperere 
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A. That was the talk. I don’t know. 

@. Was it the talk from anybody in authority ? 

A. I didn’t hear anyone in authority say so. 

@. Did you understand that that was the reason ? 

A.’ Yes,’ sir. 

Q. Did you take any part in the spraying of trees in 
1898 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


@. And what sort of spraying was that’ ? 

A. Well, spraying is a chemical made up of certain in- 
gredients such as lime and copperas, and there are the- 
different kinds of spray, as far as that is concerned. 3 

@. Now, in the spring of 1898, did you use anything in 
spraying the trees that damaged the plants or trees ? 

Nogsin: 

tee Wasn’t there some damage done by the gang in which 

you were working? 


Ax No,osir, 
Q. Never saw any done there? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you ever have anything to do with spreading 
loam over the land on Walnut avenue ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And how far did you spread that, and where ? 

A. Right between Walnut avenue and Sigourney street, 
I spread loam for a week or two. 

@. And what depth of loam did you apTene there ? 

A. From six inches to a foot. 

Q. Six inches to a foot? 

A> Yes, sir. It might. be six :inches, ten inches and a 
foot in different places — sometimes two feet. 

@. Did you make any tests to find out what loam was 
there before ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And how much did you find? 

A. The deepest place on that hill was 18 inches —from 
that down to ten inches. 


Q. From 18 inches down to 10 inches ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many loads were delivered there ? 

A. About 500 or 700 loads. 

Q. From 500 to 700 loads ? 

A. I think about that amount. 

@. Did you ever put any loam on | the golf grounds at 
Franklin Park? 

A. Not on the golf grounds. 

Q. Well, around near the golf grounds ? 

A. Yes. There is a hill on one side, and I put loam 
there. 3 , 

Q. To what depth did you put it in there? 

A. Icouldn’t say. That was a kind of filling. 

@. You couldn’t say to what depth ? 

ALN 0. 

@. You used it as a filling there ? 

A> Y eS. 

@. Did you throw in as much as five feet of loam ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say there was five. There might be 

five feet or four feet. 


@. Was there between four and one-half and five feet ? 

A. Ishould say about four feet — between four and five 
feet — in one place and running down to six inches. 

Q. This was used as filling on the side of the hill ? 

ae) C8, Sir. 

Q. And this was near the golf grounds, wasn’t it, in 
Franklin Park? 

ma 1 C8; Sir. 

@. Can you describe the location of it any more particu- 
larly than that? 

A. Itwas right on the side of the hill, up against the face 
of a rock. I had to grade it down even with the land below 
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it. It started about four feet or four and one-half or five 
feet, and came down to six or seven inches. 

Q. Wasn’t there plenty of stuff in the vicinity that you 
might have used for filling ? 

A. There might have been stuff got. 

Q. Don’t you know that there was stuff there? 

A. That wasn’t my lookout. 

Q. It doesn’t make any difference whether it was your 
lookout or not. Did you or did you not see any filling 
around there that might be used for that purpose ? 

A. There was filling that might be used. 

Q. Filling that might have been used ? 

es. 

@. Shouldn’t it have been used for filling purely ? 

A. I couldn’t say it should have been so. It might have 
been used ; it could have been used. | 

Q. Well, it was there, and could have been used ? 

A. It was there. 

Q. Do you know anything about what was done with the 
filling there? 

A. With the filling? 

Oia Yes? 

A. No; I don’t know. I suppose that filling around 
there went to the dump. | 

Q. Did you see any carted oN ? 

A OSs Sir. 

Q. How much of it? 

A. Couldn’t say how much. I was loading filling myself 
that went over to Abbott’s Woods, and that was dumped. I 
couldn’t say how much it was. 

@. Who had charge of the receiving of loam at this place 
where you filled in from four to five feet ? 

A. Well, I don’t. exactly know his name, [ think it is 
Kahlky. 

Q. Keilty — is that the man? 

A. That was the man in charge of the loam. I had noth- 
ing to do only spreading it. 

@. Do you know where Mr. R. M. Morse’s residence is in 
Jamaica Plain? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall any number of fine elm trees being 
there in the neighborhood of his house ? 

No, sir; not near R. M. Morse’s. 
Well, right in the neighborhood ? 
On Jamaica Park, you mean. 
Yes. Do you recall them? 

Yes. ; 


>OPOD 
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Q. Do you recall being sent out on a stormy day to cut 
them down ? 

A. I went out to cut them down in Jamaica Park. 

Q@. And do you recall that you were ordered to go out on 
a stormy day and cut them down, so that the public couldn’t 
see it being done? 

A. No, I don’t know that it was done that the public 
couldn’t see it. 

@. And you haven’t said that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And did you understand that that was the reason ? 

A. Well, there was some talk. That might have been 
the reason. 

Q. But you didn’t hear from anybody in authority that 
that was the reason ? 

ee NG, Sir. 

@. Never heard that about any of the cutting down of 
the shrubs, did you ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

@. You never heard that you were supposed to work on 
bad days at cutting down trees and shrubs for the purpose 
of avoiding the public having any view of your cutting 
down these shrubs or trees in any part of the park ? 

A. That was probably the understanding, that it was to 
deceive the public. 

But you never heard it from any of your superiors ? 
No, sir; never. 

But it was the general idea ? 

Yes. 


POP O 


Cross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Just one or two questions. 
How long have you been connected with the Park Depart- 
ment ? 

A. Two years. 

Q. Only two years ? 

A. A little over two years — two years and nine months. 

@. Do you know that they always covered up the stumps 
of trees that were cut down, and that they did it long before 
Mr. Pettigrew was connected with the department? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t know that that was always the practice 
under Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t know that that is the practice everywhere 
else in the world in parks? 

iN 0, Sir. 
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Q. Now, in regard to painting the places that were made 
on the trees which were not cut down afterwards ? 

Ae eest 

Q. They used to paint the scar where they cut off a 
limb, too ? 

A. (Well). yes,:sir. 

Q. And this is the same paint that was used for painting 
the scar when a large limb was cut off? 

A. This is quite a different thing from the cutting off of 
a limb of a tree. 

@. But the same paint was used, wasn’t it? 

A. It might be, and it might not be. 

Q. What paint was used? 

A. Well, generally it was made up of lime and charcoal 
and linseed oil. 

Q. And what was used where the tree was simply 
spotted ? 

A. It might be that or some. other ear of paint. I 
never took any interest in what kind of paint it was. 

@. Do you know what the reason for putting that paint. 
on is? 

A. . No, sir. 

Q. Don’t you know that it is to preserve the tree? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether it was or not. I couldn’t. 
say. 

Q. Don’t you know that scars in the bark of trees are 
painted that way, to prevent the trees from rotting ? 

A. I never got any instructions to that effect. 

Q. But haven’t you understood that that was the reason 
that they were painted ? 


you put this paint on? 
Yes, sir, 
G: Don’t you understand that that is done to prevent 
the tree from rotting? | 
A. Yes, sir; that is what itis done for. 
An Gets Alderman GERRY.) Doesn’t that depend upon 


the season of the year whether the tree is injured or not? 


Isn’t it only when the sap is running ? 
A. Well, it don’t make any difference on dead limbs. 


Q. Well, I don’t mean dead limbs, but how is it about. 


live limbs ? 


A. No;sir. 

Q. Have you done any pruning % i 

A...” Yes; gir. 

Q. Pruning off of large limbs? 

EA ey BS! 

Q. Well, when you prune off a large limb from a tree, 


~~ 


. 
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A. Well, as to live limbs, of course it don’t do to cut the 
live limbs off when the sap is running. 

Q. And if you do cut a limb off then, what do you do? 
Cover it up to keep the sap from running ? 

A. Paint it over. 

Q. What I was trying to get at was whether in your opin- 
ion you would think that it was necessary to cover up a 
place where a limb was cut off in the fall of the year or in 
the winter. Do. youthinkit would be necessary to cover 
up a place with paint then, in order to preserve it ? 

A. No, I don’t think a place was ever covered up in order 
to preserve it. 

Q. (By Mr. MATTHEWS.) Did - you ever hear that, as a 
principle of forestry, when any cut of that kind was made on 
a tree, it should be covered up with paint, to preserve the tree ? 

A. Those places were never covered up to protect the 
tree. It might have been Dawson’s or Mr. Pettigrew’s idea 
to do it to save the tree. It wasn’t to protect the tree, but 
to save the men from cutting it down. 

Q. To save it in that way? 

is et 1 OS. 

@. How far was this filling or gravel, or whatever it was 
that was carted away from the place where that loam was 
put in four or five feet deep — how far was it that they 
carted it? - 

A. It might be about a mile — pretty near a mile. 

Q. About a mile? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many trees did you cut 
down in Jamaica Park? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say. There might be nine or ten or 
twelve — kept no account of them. 


About how many of them? 
Between 10 and 12 of them, or around about that — 
never counted them. 

Q. About what would be the value of those trees ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say. I never heard the value of the 
trees. I don’t know the value of a tree in this state. 

. Have you ever worked around loam or trees in any 
other place than the Park Department? 

mee eS, Sir. 


@. Did you ever cut down any live trees there ? 
2c), Y €8,; Sir. 

@. You did? 

ea) O8,. Sir. 

A, 

A. 
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Q. Where? 
A. I have generally followed the gardening business 
right up. 
And you say that you cut down a dozen trees there ? 
A Yes. 
Q. Good, live trees ? 
Ves: 
Q. Who gave you the orders to cut them down? 
A. Mr. Fischer. 
Q. Professor Sargent, did you say ? 
A. No; Mr. Fischer. 
Where is this place that you say you spread loam, 

where you put it on four or five feet deep? 

A. Itis right over from the Valley Gates, over towards 
the entrance to golf grounds. 

@. And how deep did you say you put it in? 

A. It might run all way from four feet to five feet. I 
should think it was four or five feet, anyway. 

Q. At least four feet deep? 

anes Sir: 

@. When was that put in there? 

A. It was first put in about — I think about the last of 
September. 

PE BOB? 

AYO oY es’ — nos 18909: 

Q. Do you know anything about the depression of loam? 

A. Yes, sir. It was good loam. 

@. Are you competent to give an opinion as to the 
depression of loam after it has been put in two years ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

@. How much would it settle in two years’ time? 

A. I couldn't say. 

Q. Couldn’t say? 

A. No, sir. 

ae But you say there were four or five feet of loam ane 


Q. You couldn’t say what the depression of loam would 
be at all — wouldn’t express an opinion? | 

A. Icouldn’t say. I never measured how much it would 
settle. It may settle six inches, it may settle a foot, for all 
I know. | 

Adjourned, at 6.09 P.M. to meet on Tuesday, April 3, 
1900, at 2 P.M. 
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Exurpsit No. 56. 


87 Mitk Street, Boston, March 28, 1900. 


To THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
oF ParK DEPARTMENT, City OF Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, —In compliance with a vote passed by your 
committee, March 12, 1900, ‘‘ to examine the books and accounts 
of the Park Department, said examination to include the year 
1899 only,” I respectfully submit the following report : 


Exhibit ‘* A” shows a balance sheet, with the 


Object of Appropriations, 

Balances January 31, 1899, 
Appropriations and Transfers 1899-1900, 
Total Credits, 

Expenditures 1899-1900, 

Balances January 31, 1900. 


This corresponds with the sheet prepared in the office of the 
Park Department, except that it shows in addition the manner of 
expenditure of the $12,000.00, Land for Playgrounds, also the 
expenditure out of the appropriation for Playgrounds. 

Exhibit ‘‘ B” shows in detail the expenditure of money under 
Chapter 412, Acts of 1898. 

The books are kept in a minute manner, free from errors, and 
with great care. 

As the order under which the examination was made did not 
provide for the opening of a new set of books no comments are 
offered as to the system in operation, consequently no recommen- 
dations are submitted. 

JosEpH A. Conry. 
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66 B 9 
EXPENDITURES. 
Under Chapter 412, Acts 1898. 


CoLUMBUS AVENUE. 


Dare. 

Record Book. Draft. 

June 8, 1899, May 29,1899, .  . $15,469 00 E. B. Evans et al. 
a4 66 z J 


14,956 00 H. J Willard et al. 
6 $ , : 8,099 50 EK. B. Evans et al. 
6 $6 : ; 8,099 50 H. D. Williams e¢ al. 
6 “e : ; 15,758 00 James H. Stark. 


$62,382 00 in 1899. 


January ist, 1900 ; ‘ t . $105,073 89 West End R.R. 
6 : : : 80,659 75 Heirs, Wm. J. Rotch. 
“ : , : : : 9,652 43 A. M. Pollard et al. 
vc , i : ; : 9,652 43 G. C. Noble eé al. 
ROSLINDALE. 
6 f ’ . é ‘ 16,571 36 Heirs, John Pearce. 
rr ; j ; ; ; 8,118 75 Orchard & Hewitson. 


SAVIN HILL. 


January 8th “ . 26,514 15 Heirs, Worthington, 


Richardson & Roberts. 

Total j : ; ; i . $318,624 29 

Of which . : ; ’ ; . 62,882 00 was spent in 1899. 

Leaving . : ? : ; . $256,242 29 spent in 1900. 
IRIE sik ce hai. TR, ARR Sea $305 00 
Engineers’ expenses. : j ; : ° ‘ ; 493 30 
Taxes . ; 3 : d ; ! ; ; ; : 576 40 

Total . ; : i ; : 4 . ; ' ; $1,374 70 
Land. 3 ; ‘ ; d : é i { : 318,624 29 

Balance . : - : ; : ; : ; 80,001 O01 


Loan issued . . ; ‘ ‘ ; F < ‘ - $400,000 00 
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TENTH DAY. 


Ciry Hauz, April 3, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 


at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman NorRISs presiding, and all the 
members of the committee present. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order and the counsel will proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 

A. Nathan Haskell Dole. 

(. Where do you live, Mr. Dole? 

A. I live on Glen road, next to the park — 91, renum- 
bered. | 

(. And what is your business profession ? 

A. Iam engaged in literary work. I suppose it might 
best be expressed in one word, if that is possible, by the word 
literarian. I don’t know any other word that expresses it. 

Q. You have lived for some ome on the edge of the park 
system, have you not ? 

A. About fifteen years. 

Q. And during that time you have paid more or less 
attention to the condition of the parks ? 

A. Naturally. It has been my back door—my back 
yard. 

(. Now, will vou state to this committee what the con- 
dition of your back yard has been for the last three years ? 

A. Well, my back yard consists of what used to be 
called the Country Park. It was a park that belonged, I 
think, to Mr. Sawyer, and was taken by the Park Commis- 
sioners under the right of eminent domain. It was in a 
semi-state of nature, or in a state of semi-nature. It con- 
sisted of a hill, separated from another hill by what is now 
called Glen road, and was rather rocky, with a very bare 
and rather stony soil, and with a growth of compara- 
tively small trees. There were a few pretty good sized 


trees, the most of which have since disappeared; but 


the small trees are still there—at least, some of them. 
It was a wild place, and, in its state of wildness, had a cer- 
tain charm. Since I have lived there, the Park Department 
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has built aseries of roads, rather intricate roads, through this 
country park — through this wild park. There was built in 
the first place, skirting it almost entirely, a foot path. Then, 
there was a trotting path, and then there wasa hard and firm, 
wide avenue, or road, or driveway. It was constructed in 
such a way that in many places where before you would see 
nothing but wildness, you had a view of at least five roads, 
making it look very little like a wilderness, tomy mind. It, 
of course, brought it within the power of those who had car- 
riages and bicycles, and the few who had horses, to get in 
there ; but I have seen very few of them there ; and the charm 
of it was very largely dissipated, to my mind, by this con- 
struction of artificial roads through it. Then, afterwards a 
large part of it, or at least quite a part of it, was cut off, and 
the reservoir was built — an expensive reservoir. I think it is 
a brick lined reservoir to hold the water for watering the 
_parks, and it was connected by a very long pipe, I think, with 
Washington street. I don’t know, but I suppose that that 
reservoir is full. It was a great deal more interesting 
before it was full than since it has been full. 

@. Now, do you know Professor Sargent at all ? 

A. I don’t know him personally at all. ‘ 

Q. But you have seen some of his work there? 

A. I have seen work that has been attributed to him. 

@. Well, work that has taken place since he has been the 
adviser to the Park Commission ? 

A. Yes; for instance, in the hill opposite my house, which 
when I first went there, was a very charming littlenook. Any 
person going up into it then would almost think themselves 
in the White mountains, or so far away from the city that 
they would hear or see nothing of civilization, although they 
were really only five seconds from the street. That has now 
become as bald as my head. It is not an ideal state for either 
man or hill. ‘The large pine trees have been cut away. 
When I first went there, we had Scarlet Tanagers and _ blue- 
birds, and the wren, and ever so many of the wild birds. 
Since this has been done, we find nothing but collections of 
English sparrows — about as fine a collection as you can find 
anywhere outside of the Boston Common. I believe that al- 
ways follows where urt and civilization, or rather where art, 
follows nature. 

Q. Now, do you know anything about a stone wall on 
the Jamaicaway ? 

A. I know that the stone wall used to be up there, from 
the corner where my estate abuts over to Blue Hill avenue, 
right up between the two hills, the two hillocks, on the right 


a 
‘ ." 
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hand side of Glen road. It was like a scar across the bosom 
of Venus of Milo. It was filled in with loam behind it, and 
bushes of all sorts were put in there. It was supposed that 
these vines and other things would grow down over it, but 
they didn’t. It was just high enough to furnish a conven 
ient sitting place for lovers, just high enough for a dog to 
jump over if he wanted to, just high enough to spoil the out- 
line of the ‘glen, but not high enough to be of any use. It 
was all taken down last spring and carted off, and I suppose 
some of it was put in the stone wall that now skirts Sigour- 
ney street, to the utter ruin of Sigourney street. I might 
say here that, of course, all this sort of thing, the devising 
and building of a park system, must be necessarily the work 
of generations and the work of successive committees or 
managements ; so that it may be very hard to put your hand 
on some responsible person. But it has seemed to me all the 
time that where the city of Boston was so deeply in debt it 
was foolish to spend so much money in unnecessary things, 
which our grandchildren will have to pay for. I think, for 
instance, that this stone wall which is now, at enormous ex- 
pense, being placed around the park, might far better be left 
until our grandchildren, who will have to pay for it, decide 
that they want it themselves ; and the money that will pay 
for it, if put on interest, would take every poor child from 
the city out to the park every Sunday during the summer 
for one hundred years to come. I consider it a perfectly 
foolish waste of money. It is not an American idea — an 
effete HKuropean idea, to keep people out of their own prop- 
erty. It does no good, except to keep a baby from looking 
over the wall into the park. There is no beauty in it. 
There is nothing to it but a little cement and some stones, 
which might very much better be in their native places. 
There are certain parts of the park where a stone wall may 
be advantageous ; but to put an entire stone wall around the 
whole park,— and a stone wall as ugly as this one along 
Forest Hills street and Sigourney street is —I consider not 
only wasteful, but wicked. It is the same way along by the 
pond. The stone wall that skirts the pond — 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Which pond ? | 

A. Jamaica pond. It seems to me it is injurious. I 
know — 

Q. You mean the wall is injurious ? ? 

A. I think the wall is injurious to the beauty of the 
landscape. I know that in private places in New England 
where there used to be fences and stone walls, they are 
taking them out, and are simply marking the bounds in 
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some way. That, of course, is a matter of taste. Some 
people like stone walls; but to me “Stone walls do not a 
landscape make.” 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Have you ever made any protest 
to the Park Commissioners ? 

A. Well, I suppose I have. 

Q. Written them a letter? 

Ay Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was that question ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Has he ever made a protest to the Park 
Commissioners ? 

The WitnkEss. —I have written a number of articles, and 
have talked with various members of the Park Commis- 
sioners. Ihave been around with artists, and with landscape 
gardeners, and more or less with those who are interested in 
the subject of forestry — because I am very much interested 
in that myself, although I am not experienced in it. Nor 
am I an artist — simply a private individual who likes to, 
see money spent advisedly and to the best advantage. I 
know how it is in private life. If anybody borrows money, 
that money is a great deal easier spent than if earned. 
Therefore, I think it is the same with the city, when I hear 
that the city of Boston has paid $1,016 for a single flagpole, 
to put in the centre of the Playstead — and a large part of 
that was spent on the guys. A thousand or more dollars 
were spent upon it. It was a single stick, costing consider- 
able, that was brought from the far West —I believe from 
out in Washington—and was put up in the Playstead; 
and having been there a short time —I suppose because it 
was not a beautiful example of grace, although it was in- 
teresting as a single stick —it suddenly disappeared, and, 
I believe, was put up in Franklin Field. A large part of the 
money was spent on guys, however, and I suppose they may 
be there still. There is now no flagpole on the Playstead, 
and the flag of our country doesn’t wave over it. As for 
the cutting down of trees, [am not a crank upon that subject. 
I believe that trees must be cut down. There are certain 
times when a tree deserves to have its head cut off, just as 
there are certain officials of the city whose heads deserve to 
be cut off. There are certain portions of the park where an 
arboriculturist’s idea of a tree should certainly obtain. The 
arboriculturist desires to see a tree with every limb perfectly 
balanced, with every sense of proportion and symmetry ob- 
served. The artist does notlike such a tree as that, and 
never paints it. And what I object to in the whole work of 
the Park Department in the cutting of trees is that instead 
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of leaving the unsymmetrical and interesting trees, which 
were not perfect, which sometimes had limbs that were de- 
caying, and which should be cut off, they have cut down the 
trees altogether. We would not cut off or kill all our 
erandfathers, simply because their hair was white or they 
had lost to a certain extent the sense of hearing. ‘These old 
trees were ruthlessly cut off, to let the younger ones spread 
their limbs out. I had rather see the old tree die and lie 
where it fell, except so far as it is dangerous to those passing ~ 
by, than to see that done which has been done. Of course, 
any limb that is dangerous should be cut off. I have noticed 
that a great many quite beautiful specimens have been sacri- 
ficed — just.as a few years ago an interesting rocking stone was 
destroyed. There was a stone there that a boy could rock, 
and yet it was in no danger of falling over on him. That 
was broken up and put into the rocks along the road. 
People would have come hundreds of miles to see that, be- 
cause it was one of those interesting phenomena of nature — 
a rocking stone left there by the Ice Age. There is one 
thing that I wish to speak of. The majority of people who 
criticise the park criticise the trees from their summer aspect. 
In the summer, of course, as everyone knows, one single 
tree will domuch more for a shade than in winter a dozen 
will do. If any one wants to see how the park looks in win- 
ter, they must look at it at the present time, when the trees 
are bare. ‘Thisis, indeed, the loveliest time to observe a 
tree. 

(By Alderman GERRY.) I would like to ask Mr. Dole if 
he knows of many large trees that have been cut down? 

A. Yes, I have known of a good many large trees being 
cut down — along on Forest Hills street, especially. There 
were some very large trees there. A great many clumps of 
trees were destroyed there. And a great many were de- 
stroyed when the Jamaicaway was built, across on the left 
hand side as you go down to Forest Hills street. There 
were a great many interesting trees there that had been im- 
ported at large expense — very interesting varieties of trees. 
I have forgotten the name of the man who lived there, but 
he imported them, and took great pride in them, and a great 
many of them were sacrificed to build that bridge — and I 
think of all the ugly bridges that were ever constructed, that 
one that allows us to be carried to the cemetery under it is 
the worst. I should think it would bring people either to 
life or — | 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Which bridge is that? 

A. The one that carries Jamaicaway over to Forest Hills 
street, to Forest Hills Cemetery.. It is known as the “ Fu- 
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neral Bridge.”’ It happens to be of very inferior form and 
inartistic in shape. A bridge is one of the most beautiful 
things there is if it is well formed. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Dole, what is your 
general impression, if I may ask, of the policy of the Park 
Department this last five years, as regards useless waste of 
money, extravagance and waste, and the tendency, when they 
have once got a thing settled, to tear that up or break it 
down, and put something else in its place? Have you 
noticed anything of that sort? 

Mr. Matrarws. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I haven’t any 
objection to the witness answering that, if he has noticed 
any waste or extravagance; but I don’t think it is fair to 
express a general impression, unless he knows of some spe- 
cific facts. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Well, I will ask you, Mr. 
Dole, if you have noticed anything of that sort ? 

Mr. Matruews. — That is all right. 

The Wrrngss. — It is rather hard for a private person to 
judge of useless waste in detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I understand the question to be if he 
has noticed any extravagance or waste. 

The Witness. —I have noticed this, that there has been 
an entire reversal, or reversion, of the apparent policy of the 
former landscape gardener of the park, which was Mr. Olm- 
sted. As every one knows, he took a waste in New York 
City —the very waste of New York City, in fact— and 
made it blossom like the rose. He laid out Franklin Park 
with a view, apparently, of leveling hills and putting in 
ponds, and of building up hills where there were no hills 
before. It seemed to me that it was a very extravagant and 
useless way of reorganizing nature. He also set out a vast 
number of shrubs — too many shrubs, it seemed to me, alto- 
gether. The apparent policy of the present management 
has been to undo as far as possible very nearly all that Mr. 
Olmsted had done. If that had been omitted in the first 
place, I think it would have been wise; but having begun 
that way, as this was all done with borrowed money, it 
was foolish, very foolish, indeed, to undo it. I should 
not approve of such a thing in any private person. If a 
man has a million to spend, I have no right to criticise him 
for undoing what he has just done; but I think that the city 
of Boston, which is borrowing money to do these things, has 
been doing so foolishly. I think that every one has seen, as 
they have ridden along on a bicycle or in a carriage, that a 
tremendous amount of undoing has been done between 
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Jamaica Pond and the Back Bay Fens. What will become 
of it later, I do not know; but at the present time it is 
unpleasant to see. I never liked the putting in of non-indi- 
genous plants and shrubs there. I think it was foolish; but, 
they having been put in there, I believe in letting them stay 
there until the city of Boston is able to pay for taking them 
out as it goes along with the work. We are borrowing 
money, which our children will have to pay for; and the 
unnecessary expenditure of money has been foolish. I do 
not believe I would go into any charges of robbery or jobbery 
or anything of that sort, but I simply say that, when one 
borrows money it is vastly easier to spend it than it is to 
earn 1t—and we have been borrowing money for all this 
work. There is one other thing that I might mention, and 
that is the way Jamaica Pond was ruined by the landscape 
gardening of it. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I beg pardon — I didn’t get that. 

The Witness. --— I say that Jamaica Pond was ruined by 
the landscape gardening which was perpetrated upon it. It 
had certain lines which were very charming. ‘The side toward 
Pond street was built into a sort of a quay of hewn stone, 
and made as ugly as anything could possibly be, the outlines 
of the pond were very largely changed, a walk was built 
along the edge of the pond, which may have been necessary, 
and the width of the pond was very materially diminished — 
very much to the injury of the pond, which is not any too 
large, anyway. That, I think, was unnecessary, although it 
was felt by the landscape gardener that the tramping of 
thousands of feet would have a tendency to make it muddy 
and very unpleasant; but certainly in the state it was put 
into, it was very ugly — better to keep people off and have 
beauty than to let people go on and have ugliness. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) But still, for all that, I 
believe you think, Mr. Dole, like a great many of the rest of 
us, that although that wall on Pond street was very ugly, 
still inasmuch as it had already been put there and all built 
and paid for, it ought to be allowed to remain. What is 
your opinion in regard to going to the extra expense of tear- 
ing that down and putting the location in the condition it is 
in at present ? 

A. Well, as I said before, I think it was foolish to put it 
in there, but still more foolish to pull it up at the present 
time. They should have let it go for fifty years, until we 
were able to pay for tearing it down and doing whatever we 
wanted done. ‘Then, perhaps, by that time the stone would 
have been valuable. I believe they claim that the centre of 
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population is now in Jamaica Plain. Perhaps by that time 
the centre of population might have got a little beyond us, 
and we might have built it into a City Hall. Then, again, 
it might have been used for relics — broken up and used for 
relics. 

@. Do you think it could have been broken up and used 
for some purpose in the park ? 

A. Ido not see why it could not have been broken up 
and used for repairing the roads, which certainly need a good 
deal of repairing, and have not been well taken care of while 
these expensive improvements were going on. 

@. Do you know anything about water vines, which 
perhaps could have been trained over that wall and made it 
less ugly? | 

A. No, I don’t know anything about that sort of thing. 
That is outside of my province. 

Mr. MatTrHews. — What was that ? 

Alderman GERRY. —I asked him if there were any water 
vines that could have been trained over the wall, and which 
might have made it quite beautiful. 

A. I don’t know why it could not be done. I don’t 
know why something could not have been found or invented. 

@. In other words, you consider that the judgment or 
advice which was given to the Park Commission to tear that 
down was given by a man who was, at least as far as that 
goes, incompetent to give such advice? Would you say that ? 

The word ‘“ incompetent” I should not dare to use of 
any person except myself. 

Q. Well, what word would you use? 

A. I should say it was unguarded, and unjustifiable, and 
unnecessary, and foolish. It seems to me, as I have said 
all along, that, as long as it was there, it was better to let it 
be — for the present, at any rate. As I say, the present 
system of carrying on the trees of the park has been that of 
an arboriculturist, and that the whole system has been that 
of a person who was simply a little old-fashioned. I had a 
talk with a man who had come home from the great arbori- 
cultural school in Rostock, Germany, and who was looking 
over certain parts of the parks — 

Mr. Matruews. —I must object, Mr. Chairman, to the 
witness relating any conversation with any man who is not 
produced. 

Alderman GERRY.— This committee, Mr. Chairman, 
wishes to get at this matter, and to get all the testimony and 
all the evidence obtainable to show whether the management 
of the Park Department has been the best that could have 
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been obtained, and I do not know why Mr. Dole should not 
be allowed to proceed. 

The WritnrEss.— Perhaps I have no right to use the 
statement of another person. 

Mr. MarrHEws. — If the expert referred to can be pro- 
duced here, I should be very glad to have him come; but it 
is rather unfair to a man to quote him second hand. . 

The Witness. — That is true. 

Alderman GERRY.—I make a motion, Mr. Chairman, 
that Mr. Dole be allowed to give that conversation. 

The Witness. — Perhaps, out of justice to the man, I had 
better not. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee have felt that such 
men as Mr. Dole and others who have been willing to come 
in and testify voluntarily, ought to be given a great deal of 
latitude, and the committee will take it into consideration 
themselves. We went over the qualifying of experts, and 
we thought we could give them a little latitude, even 
although they did not qualify, and take the testimony for 
what it is worth. 

The Witness. —I am perfectly willing to go on, but my 
testimony is simply the judgment of an ordinary citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I might say that it is the judgment of 
the committee that Mr. Dole may go ahead. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —I have no desire to go further, if that 
is the decision of the committee; but I hope the committee 
will understand what it is doing. It allows a witness to 
testify to hearsay — to testify to an opinion expressed by 
someone else, who is not to be brought to this hearing, and 
who may not have said exactly what this witness thinks he 
said at the time. I don’t care to discuss the question. any 
further, but I will assume that the same privilege will be ex- 
tended to us. 

Alderman GERRY. -— Certainly. 


The Wrirness. — I would prefer to withdraw what I said 


about the judgment of another person. 

Alderman Day. —I do not think that is ; hardly fair, Mr. 
Chairman, to ask the witness to relate this conversation. 
The writness has said that he did not think it was hardly fair 
to make that statement. Ido not think that the committee 
should allow any such statement as that to be made. 

Mr. Marruews.—TI hope that the committee will under- 
stand that the opposition is not one of hostility, but simply to 
make it sure that advantages given to one side will be extended 
to the other, if it is desired. 
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Alderman GERRY. — I will not insist upon his giving any 
further testimony as regards what the gentleman said who 
came from Germany, was it? | 

The Witness. — Yes. 

Alderman GERRY. — He has already said — and that is all 
we wanted to know — that that man called the present régime 
old fashioned and not up to date, and that he did not agree 
with — 

The Witness. — I didn’t say quite that. (Laughter.) 

Alderman GERRY. — What did you say ? 

The Witness. — That is the danger of repeating the judg- 
ment of another person. I would not say that he said the 
present régime was old fashioned. I said that was my im- 
pression, as judging from the conversation that I had, that 
the present head or the adviser — 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Are you stating what this gentleman 
said ? 

The Witness. — No, sir; what I had in my own mind. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Very glad to hear that. 

The Witness. —I am not an expert upon arboriculture. 
I am simply interested in this, and have come to this hearing, 
at a great deal of inconvenience to myself — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might express your own opinion, 
and tell what you know of the park system yourself. I 
think it would be just as well for you not to express the 

opinion of others. 
| Alderman GrERRY.— He is doing that now, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Witness. —I was not intending to express the opin- 
ion of others, except in so far as, having talked with an ex- 
pert upon this subject, my opinion may have been influenced 
by one or two experts with whom I have talked upon the 
subject. I will not pretend to quote the words of another 
man, because I might not quote them correctly. ‘That is the 
impression that I got and the judgment which I formed of 
the cutting down of the trees very largely through the park, 
where they were cut down for the sake of making more per- 
fect trees in the future, and of making, where there was an 
artistic grouping of trees or a clump of trees, an opener space: 
and more room for the younger trees to grow. On the one 
hand, it is the landscape gardener as against the expert tree 
culturist. It seems to me the cutting down of trees has been 
carried to excess, although there is room for that, especially 
in the Arboretum. I know that that has been done through 
a very large part of the park with which I am familiar. 
Even along Perkins Bank, on the side of the pond, many 
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beautiful trees, as I think ever so many persons who live in 
the vicinity know, have been cut down, and, as we think, 
sacrificed rather ruthlessly — trees that are strong and large 
and healthy. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Where are these trees ? 

A. On the Perkins Cove, by the pond. 

Q. - Were they elm trees ? 

A. No, I don’t think they were elm trees, They were 
large and handsome trees. Of course, in time other trees 
will grow, and at some future time they may even become 
better trees than those which were removed; but we are 
living at the present time, and we don’t like to have all the 
shade cut off from us, even in order that our grandchildren 
may walk under an ideal shady arboraceous arbor. 

Q. (By Alderman GrErRy.) I would like to ask Mr. 
Dole if, in his opinion, in case the present policy is allowed 
to continue, he doesn’t consider that it would be a great detri- 
ment to the park system? That is to say, if the cutting of 
these large trees, any more than what is absolutely necessary 
for the sake of clearing the park of dangerous trees, is allowed 
to continue on as extensive a scale as has prevailed in the 
past, it would not be a great detriment to the park system? 

A. It seems to me it would be a great misfortune, as it 
has been already. I think it has been the greatest misfortune 
of the park system, for those who are living at the present 
time. 

(. And therefore you consider that the man who is re- 
sponsible for that is not a proper man to advise the Park 
Commissioners in the future? That is to say, the man who 
is advising them at the present time is not a proper man to 
advise them in the future ? 

A. Iam sorry that he has advised them at all. That is 
the way I feel about it. It may be that, having begun with 
the system, to cut it off now might be ruinous. I hope there . 
will not be many more trees cut down. I look upon a tree as,, 
in a certain way, a sacred thing. I am sorry to see any tree 
go. I think that some of the trees along Washington street. 
ought to have been saved. The money that has been wasted 
in the park might have been used in saving those trees until 
they died in their old age. There are a number of trees 
along Washington street which might have been saved, and 
which would have been a perpetual delight to those that go 
by. The money that has been used in building and tearing 
down that stone wall would have bought every one of those 
places which are now covered with buildings and kept them 
open as park places —and they will probably have to be 
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bought ultimately for the people. I think it has been a mis- 
fortune to have so many trees cut down; and yet I say I am 
not a crank upon that subject. A dangerous tree must be 
cut down. Some trees must be cut down. 


Oross-EHxamination. 


@. (By Mr. MatrrHews.) Can you point out on the 
map of Franklin Park exactly where your house is located, 
Mr. Dole ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just point it out, please. (Handing map to witness.) 

A. It is right in there (pointing) — the last place on the 
right of Glen road. 

@. You mean the last place going from the park ? 

A. No; the first house, going from the park. 

Q. That is,as you go out of the park, it is the first 
house on the left ? 


ira fy 68. 

Q@. The first private house after you pass the park proper ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Your property abuts on what is called the Wilder- 
ness ? 

A. Yes. That is part of the country park. 

@. Now, you have said that there was an unnecessary 


number of roads through the Wilderness — 

The CHAIRMAN. — How near is your house to the park ? 

The Witness. —It is right in it, almost. It is right 
there (pointing). 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Which pond is that (point 
ing) ? 

A. That isn’t a pond. It is private property. That 
(pointing) is the Playstead, and it was about in the centre 
of it that that flagstaff was erected. 

Q. That (pointing) is where your house is? 

A. Yes, sir; right in there. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) You said, if I remember it 
rightly, that there was an unnecessary number of roads in 
the Wilderness ? 

A. Well, that, I suppose, was a part of the original 
laying out of the park, by Mr. Olmsted. 

@. You have no doubt of that, have you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know of any road built through the Wilder- 
ness since he ceased to be connected with the department? 

a. + NO. 
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Q. And all the roads which you, and very likely other. 


persons, have objected to, and which are now seen in the 
Wilderness behind your house, were a part of the original 
plan for the development of Franklin Park? 

A. Yes, sir; and all the stone walks — the unnecessary 
stone walks. They were a part of the original folly. 

Q. You would say that the roads were unnecessary, and 
that the stone walks were unnecessary ? 

A. I think they are certainly unnecessary when built 
with borrowed money. 

@. And you would say that these stone walks were 
somewhat inconsistent with.the general character of the 
scenery in that part of the park? 

A. Yes, sir. You cannot say anything about the former 
arrangement of the park that I will not agree with. 

Q. That is, 1 could not say anything in criticism of it 
that you would not agree with? 

AS Ves. exactly: 

Q. Well, practically everything that you have mentioned 
was done in the execution of Mr. Olmsted’s plan and under 
his direction, wasn’t it? — 

A. I should say a large part of it was, except the cutting 
down of the trees and the undoing of what he had already 
done... That is the objection I have to it, that, that having 
been done, it is unnecessary to undo it at the present time. 

Q. You think that Mr. Olmsted’s plans were in many 
particulars unsatisfactory, and that they ought not to have 
been carried out in the first place ? 

A. Iagree with that, entirely. 

Oo: But, having been carried out, you think they ought 
not to have been changed ? 

A. Not at the present time. 

Q. And you called attention to the unnecessary number 
of roads in the Wilderness, to the unnecessary stone steps in 
the Wilderness, to this reservoir — 


A. I wouldn’t say that is unnecessary. I wouldn’t use 


that word, because I don’t know whether it is necessary or 
not. 

Q. Well, you called attention to it as an objectionable 
feature, in your judgment ? 

A. I don’t think I exactly said that. I said a large 
number of trees had been cut off, to make room for it. 

Q. Do you know when the trees were cut for that pur- 
pose ? 

A. I should say about five or six years ago. 


@. That is, it was while Mr. Olmsted was adviser to the 


department, wasn’t it? 
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A. I think so—and I wish this investigation had been 
called before he had done some of the things that he did. I 
think it would have saved the city of Boston a vast deal if 
it had been. 

(. Do you remember that a great many persons besides 
yourself objected to the artificial changes in Franklin Park — 
for instance, to the building of the stone steps, to the laying 
out of the unnecessary roads, and to the building of the walls 
along the country park? 

A. Exactly. 

(. You remember that there were objections at the time, 
don’t you? 

A. Idon’t know that there were any objections to the 
wall built along the country park, except that on Glen road. 

@. Don’t you remember that there was a great deal of 
criticism at the time when that wall was put up ? 

A. Yes; that part from my house up to the entrance to 
what is called the country park. 

@. And that is the wall that you call ascar on the bosom 
of Venus? 

A. Yes, sir. That is poetical. 

Q. But that expresses your opinion of the impropriety of 
locating that wall there? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Well, I have nothing to say about that; but that wall 
was built in conformity with Mr. Olmsted’s plans and in 
accordance with his directions? 

A. Isuppose it was, but I don’t know what that has to 
do with it. 

Q. Well, the fact is that they built that wall while he 
was connected with the department ? 

A. They are building a still uglier one along Sigourney 
street and along Forest Hills street. 

Q. Those are boundary walls, aren’t they ? 

A. Yes. They are, nevertheless, ugly. 

Q. But that wall which you speak of was a wall inside of 
the park? 

A. Yes. Their intention was to have the country park 
kept closed at night, and not lighted, for the sake of saving 
the electric light or the gas light. Whereas elsewhere the 
park was to be lighted, that was to be kept closed at night; 
and they built expensive stone walls and iron gateways in 
order to keep the people out. It never kept them out, how- 
ever, and it has never been closed. 

Q. This wall that runs along Glen road runs right 
through the park? 
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A. Right over to Blue Hillavenue. There is no road by 
which traffic can go across the park except by way of Glen 
road and its continuation across the park. That road is for 
the greater part of the way a sunken road, and the wall is 
therefore less necessary than elsewhere. I suppose you had 
to have traffic across the park. That is the objection to — 
Boston Common, that there is no chance for traffic across it. 

Q. Now, we will come to this funeral bridge which you 
object to as a most inartistic object. That was also planned 
and carried out under Mr. Olmsted’s directions ? 

A. Well, sir, if that is so, I should have impeached him 
for doing that. 

Q. Don’t you know that is a fact ? 

A. Isuppose it was. 

Q. Do you happen to renteniber whether a great many 
people objected to that bridge ? 

A FT do: 

Q. Possibly you remember that the Mayor of Boston ob- 
jected to that bridge at the time ? 

A. Iam happy to say that he did. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who was Mayor then? 

A. Mr. Matthews. (Laughter.) 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) And you may remember that 
the Mayor of Boston also objected to the stone wall along 
Glen road, and to the stone steps which you mention, and 
also to pretty nearly everything else that you have men- 
tioned ? 

A. Yes, sir. There have been a number of sensible men, 
which was very fortunate for the city. 

Q. Now, don’t you know that, notwithstanding the ob- 
jection of all these people, and notwithstanding the repeated 
objections made by the Mayor of Boston at that time, these - 
things that you criticise were all carried out because Mr. 
Olmsted was the responsible architectural head of the Park 
Department ? 

A. Isuppose that he at that particular time was begin- 
ning to show the signs of mental weakness which has so un- 
fortunately removed him from a sphere of usefulness. 

QQ. That is to say, he had been one of the first men in his 
line in this country ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I think his mental failure was beginning 
to show itself then. The. only objection I have to undoing 
these stone walls is the fact that the work is being done 
with borrowed money, and that it is an unnecessary expense 
at the present time. 

Q. Well, if the work that was done which you think 
ought not to have been done, and which has now been un- 
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done, was undone at comparatively small expense, that would 
go far towards minimizing your objections, would it not? 

A. Certain parts of it— not the cutting down of the 
trees. 

@. Iam talking about the landscape features. Take the 
wall that was built along Glen road, for instance. You and 
a great many other persons objected to that wall as un- 
necessary and unsightly. Now, the stone that was taken 
out of that wall was utilized for the boundary wall ? 

A. Utilized for what I consider an unnecessary wall. 

@. But the stone.has been utilized for the boundary 
walls ? 

Air) Yes: 

Q. And whether or not you remember that the boundary 
walls were a part of his original plan ? 

A. I suppose they were, because he was fond of stone 
walls; but that I don’t remember. 

@. You think, also, that an unnecessary number of 
shrubs were originally set out ? 

A. Ithink an unnecessarily large number of imported 
shrubs and non-indigenous shrubs were set out. 

(. How would you state your objection to the use of 
exotic shrubs and trees in Franklin Park ? 

A. I believe in exotics wherever they will grow. I 
believe that every great man imported into a country is an 
addition to the country ; and so I believe that every imported 
shrub that comes to grow naturally is a gain. There are 
rows of trees that were put in very thick. I think there has 
been too much of that thing. I believe that there have been 
too many shrubs and little climbing things, and that it 
would have been better twenty years ago to set out trees. 

@. You made some objections to the exotic shrubs in 
Franklin Park. Will you specify which ones you had in 
mind ? 

A. I think there were too many of these Japanese roses, 
too many of the little flowering shrubs that were pretty for 
a little while, but there were too many of them to be seen 
all along the roadside between Jamaica pond and the Fen- 
way. ‘There was an enormous number of little shrubs there, 
and very few trees. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether or not your criticism 
would extend to the Japanese cedars and spruces, and to the 
retinosporas ? 

A. I don’t object to some of them. I think some of 
them were all right and very beautiful, and that they make 
a charming picture; but there was too little tree and too 
much shrub. 
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Q. What is your opinion concerning the insertion of 
foreign shrubs in a park like Franklin Park, dedicated to 
New England scenery? Do you think they harmonize with 
the general scenery of the park ? 

A. I think that where you have an extensive roadway, 


such as Williams street, where it is carried down across the - 


Ellicott Arch, the rhododendrons and the os flowering 
shrubs made a very charming — 

(. You wouldn’t call rhododendrons and cane shrubs 
exotic? 

A. No; perhaps not. 

Q. They are natives? 

A. But there were some shrubs put in along there on the 
park that were flowering shrubs. I don’t suppose we could 
call rhododendrons exotics; but they don’t grow in that par- 
ticular park, and we don’t usually see them clumped along 
by the roadsides, I mean. | 

Q. Did you ever hear that the introduction of those 
exotic shrubs in Franklin Park was not a part of Mr. Olm- 
sted’s plan, but rather contrary to his advice ? 

A. No; I never heard anything about that at all. I 
knew nothing about it. I didn’t object to the shrubs so 
much, as I did to too many shrubs. 

Q. You thought there were too many of them? 

A. Yes. I love all kinds of shrubs in their places. 

Q. I understood you to say “I don’t like foreign plants.” 

A. No, I beg pardon. I think you must have taken it 
down wrong. 

(). Perhaps I made a mistake, but that is what I have 
got you as saying. 

A. Ihave been trying to say what I meant, but that is 
not what I meant. 


Q. Your objection to the shrubs, as planted under Mr. . 


Olmsted, was not so much to their character as to their 
number ? 

A. To their number, and their excessive superfluity, as 
compared with trees. 

Q@. Did you ever read Mr. Olmsted’s report to the Park 
Commissioners upon the planting of shrubs ? 

A. I think I have read nearly all the reports of the Park 
Commissioners, and I suppose it was imprinted in them. 

Q. Don’t you understand that he explained in a ae 
which he made the reasons for planting shrubs so thickly ? 

A. Ifso, I have forgotten it. 

Q. You don’t remember that he advised'the Park Com- 
missioners that the greater part of those shrubs should be cut 
out in a few years ? 


_ 
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A. I don’t remember that. 

@. You don’t remember that he gave that advice before 
they were actually planted, and perhaps you never heard that 
he subsequently advised the thinning out of those shrubs, 
and, that, as a matter of fact, the work was delayed until his 
connection with the department had ceased? Do you remem- 
ber that ? ‘ 

A. I remember something of that sort, now that you speak 
of it. I remember it was printed in the report of the Park 
Commissioners, but I have forgotten what year. 

Q. Now, to take up the subject of tree cutting, do you 
remember any report or advice that Mr. Olmsted gave to 
the Park Commissioners concerning the thinning out of the 
trees in Franklin Park? 

A. No, sir, nor do I know that I should care very much 
for that, because I look upon it from the artistic standpoint. 

Q. Well, my question is addressed to this point: You 
had in your mind, apparently the thought that there was 
some difference in policy between the advice given by Mr. 
Olmsted and the advice given by Mr. Sargent with respect 
to the thinning out of the trees in Franklin Park. Now, I 
ask you whether you have in mind the reports that Mr. 
Olmsted himself sent to the Park Department concerning 
the necessity of thinning out the trees in Franklin Park? 

A. Iremember that report. 

@. There was advice given to have a certain number cut 
out? 

A. That, of course, is necessary. 

@. And do you happen to remember that, as a matter of 
fact, the work was not done until after Mr. Olmsted’s 
connection with the Park Department ceased ? 

A. It was very largely not done because the man who 
had that department of the park under his control— and 
this man was a German — especially disliked to cut down a 
tree. He not only disliked to cut down a tree, but I think 
he also disliked to cutdown shrubs; and I think that in some 
cases where it might have been necessary for them to be cut 
down, he preferred to keep the trees standing. 

Q. Do you remember that there was considerable friction 
between Mr. Olmsted and the gardener whom you refer to 
in respect to this very matter ? 

A. I know nothing about the friction. I should not be 
very likely to know that. 

Q. Do you remember that he was very anxious to have 
this work done, and that he was continually urging the Park 
Commissioners to continue thinning the trees, but that he 
never could get Mr. Fischer to do it? 
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A. I know Mr. Fischer was, very conservative. 

Q. Did you ever hear that Mr. Olmsted advised Mr. 
Fischer’s removal or resignation, because he could not get 
that done which he, Mr. Olmsted, thought ought to be done? 

A. I know nothing about that, nor do I especially care. 
That is not my quarrel. 

Q. Do you happen to know that Mr. Fischer’s office was 
abolished at Mr. Olmsted’s suggestion, because he would not 
resign ? 

A. I don’t know as that would affect me in my opinions 
in any way at all. That is a matter between Mr. Fischer, 
Mr. Olmsted and the Park Commissioners. 

Q. Well, the only pertinent feature about it is in refer- 
ence to any changes of policy? 

A. Naturally, where a new man comes in, there comes a 
change in policy. I don’t object to change in policy. 

. My question is this: Whether this change in the 
office held by Mr. Fischer was not brought about before there 
was any change in the AG Blu: landscape architect of the 
department ? 

A. Of course, I knew nothing about that; nor ndG I see 
what that would have to do with the fact that too many trees 
were cut down. 

Q. I don’t know that it would. I am simply asking this 
question with reference to what you seem to have thought 
was a change. 

A. Mr. Fischer was extremely conservative in his policy. 

Q. Well, you don’t know, Mr. Dole, of any conflict of 
opinion between Mr. Olmsted and Professor Sargent in re- 
spect to the thinning of trees and shrubs ? 

A. I don’t know how I should know anything about 
that. o 

(). I simply ask you whether you do? 

A. No, I do not. I never approved of Mr. Olmsted’s 
policy; I approve .of the present manager’s policy —I 
won’t say still less, I would not dare to say that, but I think 
it has been overdone. 

Q. Now, going on to Jamaica Pond, you said, as I took 
it down, that you thought the pond was largely ruined ? 

A. I think the pond has been very much injured, by 
being made more narrow. 

Q. That was caused by the putting in of those walks 
along the north, east and south sides of the pond, wasn’t it? 

A. I think so, very largely. 

@. And that was done by Mr. Olmsted, or under his 
direction, wasn’t it? 

A. I presume it was. 
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@. And do you remember that a great many residents of 
that part of the town objected to those walks at the time? 

wy TP do. 

@. Anda good many said afterwards that they objected, 
didn’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the Mayor of Boston at that time 
objected. 

Q. Irather think he did. (Laughter.) And don’t you 
remember that the Park Commissioners overruled the. citi- 
zens and the Mayor, relying on Mr. Olmsted’s advice, and 
built those walks ? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. I remember that we who protested 
were helpless. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What year was that? 

Q. «By Mr. MatrHews.) Can you state the year? 
Do you remember the year? ~ 

A. I think about ten years ago. 

Q. Well, in 1893 and 1894, wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, I think so,— about seven years ago. Well, it 
was before that that they began to do it, wasn’t it? 

Q. No. Didn’t take the land until 1892. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I believe you were Mayor, weren’t you ? 

Mr. MatrtrHEws. — Yes, sir. That is the point, I believe, 
of all these questions — that the whole city was up in arms, 
as far as I could observe it, in regard to the proposed de- 
velopment of Jamaica Pond, particularly the narrowing of 
the water surface’ and the needless artificial features, which 
Mr. Dole has criticised, and properly criticised; but Mr. 
Olmsted had his ideas, which we thought were wrong. . His 
ideas prevailed, and the responsibility rested on the Park 
Commissioners, the Mayor and Mr. Olmsted at that time. 
Consequently, it does not rest on the present Commissioners. 

~The Wrrnsss. — Certainly no responsibility for that can 
rest on the Commissioners who have come in since that time, 
of course, because that was a long time ago, but because mis- 
takes have been made is no reason for continuing them. 

Q. Iam coming to that. Nothing was done about those 
walks which you objected to so strongly, as narrowing the 
water surface of Jamaica Pond, was there ? 

A. I don’t think so — so far. 

Q. But something was done with the wall that was. put 
in on the south side of the pond ? 

A. Yes, I know that. 

Q. And you said, as I took your words down, that, while 
you thought it was foolish to put the wall in, you thought it 
still more foolish to pull it up? 

A. Ido at the present time, yes. 
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You understand that that wall has been pulled up? 
Yes, part of it. 

All of it? 

I didn’t say it was all gone. 

Don’t you know that one course has been taken off? 
One course has been, but part of it has been left there. 
They began on it, and when this investigation came along I 
know that the work was stopped. 

Q. Do you know why the top course of those stones was 
taken off ? 

A. Oh, bless me, no. I suppose it was done because the 
investigation came along, and they thought they would wait 
until the investigation came to an end, to see whether it 
would be criticised. 

Q. Well, you know nothing about it? 

A. Absolutely nothing. I don’t see why I hea 

Q. Do you know whether the firm of Olmsted, Eliot and 
Olmsted gave some advice about that matter ? 

A. No. Howshould I knowthat? Iam simply here to 
express opinions, nothing else. I don’t know anything. 

(. Many of your opinions we entirely agree with, Mr. 
Dole. Do you know what it has cost the city of Boston to 
correct what you considered to be a defect in the original plan 
of laying out Jamaica Pond, with regard to this particular 
wall ? 

A. Iamsure I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. Would you be surprised to know that it cost only 
$700 ? 

A. Well, that is the interest on a considerable sum. It 
is a large part of a man’s income— more than some men’s 
income. 

(. You would prefer to have that wali remain there 
forever, rather than to spend $700 in correcting it, by re- 
moving the top course? 

A. If I had been wealthy enough myself, I should have 
been glad to give the whole amount to have it taken up. 

Q. If it had been your own park and you were spending 
your own money, you would have spent the $700 to correct 
the deformity in Jamaica Pond? 

A. Not if I had to borrow the money. 

Q. You think the distinction would be between borrowing 
the money and raising it in some other way ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so, because whatever money is yours 
you have a right to spend. The money you borrow, it is a 
question how far you have a right to spend it. 
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Q. Now, one more question about Jamaica Pond. You 
objected, as did others, to the original plan of 18938 and 1894 
for the walks and the walls? 

A. I objected to it very seriously. 

Q@. Yes. Do you know whether anything has taken place 
since — any natural, inevitable change in Jamaica Pond that 
has taken place since — that has caused those walks and 
wall to be even more offensive than they would have been if 
things had remained as they were when the walks and wall 
were first built ? | 

A. I-should say the level of the pond had risen. 

Q. Risen? 

A. Ithink so. It has seemed to me, when I have been 
over there a number of times, that it has risen. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that it has dropped about three feet? 

A. I don’t know. I should judge from what I have 
noticed two or three times when I have been by there, on the 
Brookline side, that it was higher. It looked to me as 
though the water was higher than it used to be, because, 
when I used to go by there five or seven years ago, there 
were bare places that came above the water, that I have not 
seen recently. The pond varied then much more than it 
does at the present time. 

Q. Let me suggest this proposition to you. Supposing 
these walks had been laid out and built, and the wall built, 
six years ago, with unsatisfactory and unfortunate results 
from the standpoint of the scenery of the pond, and suppose 
that since then the water level has dropped some three feet 
so as to increase and aggravate the enormity from the artistic 
standpoint of these walks and wall—assuming those to be 
the facts, wouldn’t you say that the Park Commissioners 
were justified in spending $700 in correcting that. difficulty 
—the increased difficulty, the new one — by lowering the 
height of the wall ? 

A. If the actual average height of the pond had fallen 
three feet, I should certainly say so. 

Q. Iask you to assume that? 

A. Yes, assuming that that is so, assuming that the 
actual level of the pond has fallen three feet. 

Q. Well, I will not ask you to assume that it has fallen 
three feet, but two or three feet, so as to expose a greater 
surface of the wall? 

A. I should say there was some justification in that. 
Seven hundred dollars, of course, is a comparatively small 
sum, only a drop in the bucket. 
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Q. You know that the Park Commissioners have had to 
deal with a change of the water level in respect to the walks 
themselves ? 

A. Ithink it would have been easier to have the level of 
the pond kept a little higher. 

Q. Well, you are not prepared to state how that desirable 
end could be accomplished, are you ? . 

A. I could imagine. 

Q. How? 

A. Iwill tell you in your private ear. 

Q. Do you know what has been done by the present Park 
Commissioners to correct the enhanced obnoxiousness of these 
walks, due to the fall in the water level with regard to the 
walks, as distinguished from the wall ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

@. Has your attention been called to the bank of shrub- 
bery that has been interposed between the walks and the 
water ? 

A. It has. 

@. Whether you don’t think that has been an improve- 
ment, in view of the change in the water level, and whether 
you do not think the expense of it was justified | ? 

A. I want to add, before I answer that question, that A 
you think I am attacking everything that has been done by 
Mr. Sargent, or that has been done under his direction, I have 
put myself in a very false position. 

Oh, no. Youhaven’t attacked anything yet. Every- 
thing you have criticised so far has been done by somebody 
else? : 

A. I think it has been attacked very largely by a great 
many persons. Originality on my part in the matter I should 
be very far from assuming. 

Q. Now, answer that question I have just put — namely, 
whether you do not think that what the Park Commissioners 
have done in placing shrubbery between the walks and the 
water edge, has been a desirable change ? 

A. It certainly has. 

Q. In view of the lowering of the water level ? 

A. Certainly it has— makes up for the loss of some of 
the trees along the banks. 

QiieDidel understand you to object to the thinning of the 
trees at Pine Bank? 

Ae Yes, Bir: 

Q. You meant at the place known as Pine Bank? 

A. Yes, sir; and along that shore, what used to be called 
Perkins Cove. 
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Q. Was your testimony confined to the Perkins estate, 
known as “ Pine Bank,” or did it apply to the whole east 
shore of the pond ? 

A. ‘To the whole east shore of the pond, but especially 
to Pine’ Bank. 

Q@. Have you recently been to Pine Bank? 

A. Yes, sir; two or three days ago. 

Q. Don’t you think it looks better than it used to? 

A. I beg pardon —I liked it much better as it was. 

@. You wouldn’t claim that it was in a state of nature 
as it was ? 

weNO, Sir. 

Q@. Filled with foreign trees, known as Norway Spruces ? 

A. ‘There were some Norway Spruces there. 

Q@. Isn’tit a well known fact that the Norway Spruce 
does not thrive in Eastern Massachusetts after it has reached 
_ the age of forty years ? 

A. Well, I think the trees were removed too soon. 
Some of them were very good trees. 

@. Haven’t they been there forty years ? 

A. I wouldn't kill a cat because it was forty years old, 
because it might still catch a mouse. 

@. You know the Norway Spruce was introduced into this 
part of the country since the early part of the century ? 

A. You are now calling on my knowledge, which I say 
is very small. 

@. You don’t know this, I suppose, that the Norway 
Spruce has proved a failure after reaching the age of forty 
_ or fifty years, in this climate ? 

A. Well, I know the poplar, for instance, — 

@. No, I am speaking of the Norway Spruce ? 

A. I wouldn’t know about that myself. 

@. You wouldn’t? : 

A. No,sir. Butif it did, I would still keep it as long 
as I could, just as I would keep a poplar — keep it as long 
as possible. 

Q@. I wonder if your attention has ever been directed to 
the thinning of trees that took place in the Arboretum — not 
the thinning for purposes of plantation, the planting of 
Specimen trees, for which the Arboretum was_ primarily 
intended, but the thinning in the woods of the Arboretum, 
where the swamp white oaks are, for instance ? 

A. Yes, I have noticed that. At the same time, the 
Arboretum is a proper place for the proper thinning of trees, 
to make them as perfect as possible. You mean at the left 
hand side of the road? 
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(J. Iam not calling your attention to that portion of the 
Arboretum used for the planting of specimen trees, at all? 

A. You mean along by the road ? 

Q. Iam directing your attention to the portion of the 
Arboretum where the swamp white oaks are — along by the 
road ? 

A. (Pointing to map.) Some here ? 

Q. Pointing.) No, down there — where there are no 
artificial plantations. J am simply asking whether your at- 
tention has been called to that? Perhaps it has not. 

A. Ihave been through there with my bicycle, and took 
notice of some trees that were cut. 

Q. Whether you noticed how the trees looked before 
they were thinned, ten years ago, and their condition to-day ? 

A. There is a difference, of course, when you go there in 
the spring, summer or early fall, when the trees have come 
out and show to better advantage than they do at the present 
time. 

@. Answer the question — whether you have noticed 
that part of the Arboretum ? 

Aer OS Sits 

Q. Have you noticed the effect of the thinning of trees, 
done some ten years ago? 

A. Asa general thing it is a mistake in a forest to thin 
out a number of trees in it. There isn’t any question about 
that at all. | 

@. Did you notice the extent to which the trees, — the 
hard-wood trees, at least, — were pruned as well as thinned ? 

A. Yes, sir. I noticed that they were pruned. 

(. Whether, as far as your observation goes, that was 
not an improvement or did not result in the improvement 
of the trees ? 

A. ‘That is a question in my mind, whether it is an im- 
provement or not. 

(. You mean, from the artistic standpoint ? 

AT OY eaety, 

@. I mean, as far as the growth of the trees is concerned ? 

A. As far as the growth of the trees is concerned, there 
is no question that it vastly improves the growth of a tree 
to cut down trees around it; but, from an artistic standpoint, 
it often ruins it. 

Q. You spoke of the soil of the Wilderness, back of your 
house; it is poor and rather rocky, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that whole section of the park is underlaid with 
ledge, isn’t it? 
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A. Yes, sir; there is an indigenous growth which has 

been there a good many years. 

There is very little soil there ? 

Yes, sir. 

And below what little soil there is, is rock? 

Yes, sir. 

Whether or not you ever knew or heard what was the 
character of the original growth that covered that part of 
Franklin Park? 

A. As a main thing, it was rather a small and scrubby 
growth of trees, apparently thirty or forty years old. 

Q. That is, the growth you noticed there when you first 
noticed that part of the park ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. My question was, whether you knew what the original 
woods were ? 

iON oO: 

_ Q. The first growth you noticed there was simply a 
scrubby growth. Was it of hard wood ? 

A. Yes, sir; I should say it was. I should say it has 
been there since I have been around there and had any 
knowledge of it at all, except as they have cut out and 
changed trees in it. 

Q. And whether or not in the natural state hard wood 
would have been found growing in that part of Franklin 
Park ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was a ae or an artificial 
growth. 
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Would you say it was second or third erowth ? 
Perhaps third or fourth — perhaps fifth. 
And perhaps even more remote ? 
May be the tenth growth. 
My question is, whether, before the woods were first 
cut, you would have expected to find a growth of hard wood 
on the ledges, in those woods in Franklin Park, or whether 
you would have expected to find a coniferous growth ? 

A. Well, according to the conditions along through there, 
it would be a coniferous growth, undoubtedly. 

(. And when the trees were cut down their place would 
be taken by hard wood trees ? 

A. That is the result in New England pine forests, that 
their place is taken by hard wood. 

(). Isn’t that the trouble with the Wilderness in Franklin 
Park to-day, that the wrong kind of trees are growing there ? 

A. The trouble there is that the walks, as I knew them 
four or five years ago, were shady, and they are not now 
shady. 
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@. Iam speaking not of the natural features, but isn’t 
the trouble in the Wilderness to-day that the trees are decid- 
uous, or hard wood trees, instead of those that would grow 
there in a state of nature ? 

A. I don’t think it was a hard wood growth there in the 
first place. 

Mr. Marruews.—I don’t think of anything more. I 
would like to have some more witnesses produced with whom 
we can agree so fully. 

The Wirness. —I am glad to agree with you in many 
respects. Still, I adhere to my opinion that the artistic feat- 
ures of the park at the present time are and have been very 
much injured by the cutting out of interesting clumps of trees. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) One question in that line — 
don’t you remember that a great many trees were cut out for 
landscape purposes, good or bad, between 1883 and 1887 ? 

A. That is one of the things I criticise most severely. 
For instance, one of the most beautiful views of the hills of 
Milton is now concealed by an overhanging shadow of trees. 
They have built up a clump of trees and an esplanade, which 
cuts off that view. 

(. And you now look over stone steps, instead ? 

A. Yes. That is. one of the things that I criticise most. 
severely. It should not have been done. 

(. But it was done ten years ago or more? 

A. Yes, sir. It has been managed as well as it could be. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) At the same time, Mr. Dole, 
while there might have been some things done ten years ago. 
that did not meet the approval of your artistic eye, you still 
aver that in the last five years a great many trees have been 
cut out, do you not? In other words, do you or not consider 
that the plan and the idea that has prevailed in that respect, 
we will say within the last five years, has been rather extreme 
than moderate ? 

A. Yes, that is my idea, most strongly — that it has been 
overdone, the cutting of trees, right along, from the stand- 
point of the arboriculturalist, to the sacrifice of those who 
love the artistic. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Let me ask a question that 
Dr. Gerry’s question suggests. You understand, of course, 
that different methods are adopted, from the purely arbori- 
cultural standpoint, for hard wood trees than for pine and 
other coniferous trees ? 

A. Of course — can’t help it. 

Q. You understand that Professor Sargent has taken sole 
control of the Arboretum since it was first acquired, as repre- 
senting Harvard College ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

(. Was your attention ever called to the bank of hem- 
locks in what was formerly known as Bussey Woods? 

A. Yes, and that is one of the beauties of it, and I have 
been expecting to see it cut. 

Q. But you haven't, have you? 

A. No, sir; fortunately. 

@. And you haven’t seen any cutting there ? 

PreMINGY, Sir’. 

@. And yet that has been under Professor Sargent’s 
personal direction for almost twenty years, hasn’t it? 

A. I suppose it has. It would be most conceited on my 
part to criticise Professor Sargent in his management of 
trees. He is an arboriculturalist of experience and —I 
won't say what I have heard said; but it would be very con- 
ceited on my part, who know a tree only from the standpoint 
of one who loves it, to criticise everything he has done. But 
if my dearest friend made a mistake in cutting a tree that 
he should not have cut, I would say to him “ My friend, you 
have cut the wrong tree;” and I would go to Professor 
Sargent and say, “ Much as I admire you for your scientific 
attainments, I have often loved to sit here in the shadow of 
that tree, and Iam sorry that you have cut it down.” In 
sight of my house there was a beautiful growth of trees, 
forming a beautiful arbor. The gods would have come there, 
I am sure, in the ancient days, and built a temple to them- 
selves — 

Q. Pines ? 

A. Yes, sir,— very high pines. The crows used to 
settle in them, and when you would get into that little place 
you would not know but what you were miles away from 
anywhere. 

@. How long ago was that cut away ? 

A. Within two or three years, I should say. 

@. You don’t find anything to criticise in Professor 
Sargent’s treatment of the hemlocks in the Arboretum ? 

A. I don’t know about that — I know I admire them. 

Q@. You admire the way that he has not cut them down ? 

A. Yes, sir; but I do not admire the way he has cut 
trees down in other places. 

Q. Well, you give him credit for something ? 

A. The hemlocks are all right. 

Q. But you don’t care about his management of hard 
wood trees ? 

A. I don’t care whether they are hard or soft wood, or 
any other kind, provided he does not destroy a clump of 
trees that I think should not be destroyed. 
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Q. Your whole objection to what you understand to be 
the system of tree cutting in the Boston parks is not from 
the arboricultural standpoint, but simply from the artistic 
standpoint ? 

A. From the artistic standpoint entirely. I would rather 
have the arboricultural standpoint sacrificed than to have an 
artistic effect spoiled for the sake of getting a little more per- 
fect tree. 

Q. Would you apply that principle if, in five years from 
now, you should find an infinitely better growth of timber 
and be able to derive an infinitely greater amount of enjoy- 
ment from the parks, because of the trees having been prop- 
erly pruned and cut from the arboricultural standpoint ? 

A. I should doubt that result very much. I should say 
that in certain parks, as in some European parks, trees 
growing at a certain distance from one another, with each 
limb at its right angle, giving it the appearance of an English 
park, would be all right. But other parks — 

(. Pardon me for interrupting you there — that English 
park idea has not been carried out anywhere in Franklin 
Park, has it ? | 

A. I don’t say so, exactly. 

Q. There is not a single specimen tree grown there. 

A. My point is simply this. I was brought up in the 
woods of Maine, and the wild woods appeal to me ex- 
tremely, and I used to see something: like the wild woods in 
certain parts of Franklin Park. Now I don’t know where 
they are. It is very much the same in other parks — the 
Middlesex Fells, for instance; I used to walk around there 
with Mr. Frank Atwood. But now it has changed. 

@. Since the Metropolitan Park Commissioners have 
taken hold of it, or since the Gypsy Moth Commission has 
been at work ? 

A. Well, there is an example of borrowed money being 
wasted, because if you should give $500,000 or a million 
dollars to the little Italian boys of Boston, for bringing in 
the gypsy moths, they would find them, and the gypsy moths 
would be exterminated, without the loss of a tree, and ata 
saving of millions in expense. In fact, I don’t know but 
what they would have been destroyed by natural means. I 
used to walk around the Metropolitan Park with Mr. Frank 
Atwood, who now lies, unfortunately, on his death bed, and 
he and I agreed in almost all respects in regard to the artistic 
method of treating the trees in the parks. 

Q. That was a great many years ago? 

A. Oh, yes, sir —and so with Mr. Enneking, and others. 
I have walked around through the parks with a great many 
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artistic people. I am not an artist myself. I have simply 
the untutored eye of one who loves nature. 

Q. You wouldn’t claim that the woods in Franklin Park 
are natural woods ? 

A. I think they were natural, opposite my house. They 
came up naturally. ‘The young birds from the south nested 
there, and now they don’t. The underbrush has been cut 
out. 

Q. Don’t you think the blasting in the immediate vicinity 
has had something to do with the birds going away? 

A. Idon’t think so, very much. I think very little. Of 
course, the building of a road there would naturally tend to 
drive the birds away for a little while; but five or six years 
ago scarlet tanagers were there, and I could look out of my 
window and see twenty or thirty gray squirrels. Now there 
is not one. 

Q. Whether you do not understand that the number of 
birds in Franklin Park has multiplied exceedingly in the last 
ten years, and that there are more to-day, taking the park 
as.a whole, than there ever were before ? 

A. My oldest boy is very much interested in birds, and 
goes out every morning before breakfast to see the birds. 
There are at Franklin Park — or will be within five or six 
weeks —a variety of birds. But they don’t stay — they 
pass beyond. ‘The scarlet tanager that nested in front of my 
house no longer nests there, and the wren that nested there 
no longer nests there. There are nothing but sparrows. 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name? 

A. Roswell 8. Barrows. 

(). Where do you live? 

A. Thirty-two Burroughs street, Jamaica Plain. 

Q. You are pretty familiar with that neighborhood, with 
the part of the park system out there ? 

A. I think I am. 

Q. What can you tell us about the stone walls out there ? 

A. Well, I would like to tell my little story — speaking of 
stone walls —if I may be allowed to do so, because it leads up 
to the stone walls. 

Mr. MATrHEws. — Which stone wall is this, Mr. J.undy ? 

The Witness. — Well, most of the stone walls.. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Exactly. 

The Witness. — Most of the stone walls of the last year 
or two years. What I wish to say is simply this, that it 
seems to me that the stone walls that have been built have 
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been useless at this time, especially when it has been so hard 
to get money through the Legislature for improvements. I 
was impressed the other day with what Mr. Matthews said 
about the great deal of money that we have already bor- 
rowed and have used. We might have got along without 
it, and especially in building walls, and this comes right 
down to the park system. It seems to me — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Witness, I want to say to you just 
one thing, so as to save time and get at the point as soon as 
possible. If you will state what you know, of your own 
knowledge, what you have seen in relation to the conduct of 
the park system, we will get along quicker, and will save 
some time. 

The WitTNEss. — I was getting to that. Itseemed to me — 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) ‘The general magus as 
you put it, of the park system ? . 

Ai Yes. 

Q. Destruction of property, or anything like that? 

A. I was getting to that. That is a thought which I 
will come to right off. Last year, if I remember right, the 
Legislature authorized the borrowing of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to be used in the park system, and it seemed to 
me that last year — especially last year — there was never a 
greater amount of money wasted, spent needlessly, for such 
work as the building of the stone walls, which, perhaps, in 
some parts of the park might have been advisable, but, on 
the whole, I think that we could have got along without 
them. ‘There was thousands and thousands of dollars need- 
lessly wasted, when the money was needed for other pur- 
poses. There are some sections where the stone walls per- 
haps are needed as retaining walls. The wall on Prince 
street, possibly a low wall might have been needed, but they 


have gone to work and puta high wall there which, to my. 


mind, damages the estates abutting the Parkway, and it really 
shuts the people off from getting any benefit from the Park- 
way, driving along Prince street. "You cannot drive along 
Prince street and look on to the Parkway. I don’t think the 
Park Commissioners have a right to treat the Parkway in 
that way, shutting the people out. Also the walls along 
Seaver street are treated about the same way. The people 
going along outside the wall have no benefit such as would 
come from looking on to the Parkway. It seems to me that 
wall was entirely needless. The wall on Sigourney street it 
seems to me was entirely needless. ‘The Parkway was very 
nice as it was. It was very nice for people to step on to that 
Parkway, people living in that section and others, and to my 
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mind there was no objection to that whatever. The walls 
| along Morton street, some of those walls were needless: pos- 
| sibly along Canterbury street those walls were needed as 
retaining walls. At the same time, I don’t think they were 
needed at this particular time, when money is needed in 
other directions in the park system. There was a little wall 
built along Pond street, a little retaining wall, and the people 
of that whole section there thought it was a waste of money. 
I think it was, myself. 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You heard, Mr. Barrows, Mr. 
Dole testify about that flag-pole in Franklin Park? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. Do you know anything about that beyond what he 
has said? 
A. To my mind it was a mistake, a grave mistake, to 
take the flag-pole away from the Playstead in Franklin Park. 
It served to beautify the Playstead ; it served as a landmark, 
and it served, you may say, to instill patriotism into the 
minds of the children who played on the park. It was one 
of the prettiest features, I think, that we had on the park. 
The absence of it is now commented upon a great deal. I 
have had a great many people speak to me about it. 
Q. Well, you do not agree with Mr. Dole on that, then, 
that it was not a pretty sight there ? 
A. Ididn’t catch that from Mr. Dole. If that is what he 
said, no, sir; I don't. 
Q. Now, is there anything else you know about that? 
A. I think that covers all about the flag-pole. 
Q. Now, to go to the shrubbery about the park, have 
you noticed any destruction of that or any changes in it? 
A. Weil, I won’t say anything about the destruction — 
I would like to speak about the immense lot of shrubbery that 
has been placed in the parkways and about Jamaica Pond, 
and in places where, it seems to me, we could have got along 
without it. I think that, in the last two years especially, 
there has been a very large amount of needless shrubbery, 
that, in fact, it has injured our parks and parkways. Take 
it about Jamaica Pond, that used to be a place where people 
q could go out, where bicyclists could go out and frequent the 
banks of the pond and the driveway, feeling that the park 
\ was for the people. They have gone to work and placed a 
great deal of shrubbery along there, and have actually driven 
____the people out of it. That has been the case in a great many 
sections of the park. It used to be a park for the people, 
but now, it seems to me, it is a park for the Park Com- 
missioners. 
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Q. Have you ever filed any protest with the Commis- 
sioners upon any of these complaints? Have you ever 
written any letters to them? ate 

A. I don’t know that I have, no, sir. I attended a hear- 
ing in regard to putting the wall up on Sigourney street. I 
said just a few words there. ‘There is another thing about 
the walis: I have noticed that they have not only placed a 
large number of walls around, but the openings are very in- 
frequent. Take it in many sections, you can go almost a 
quarter of a mile before youcan get on to the park. I have 
heard many people speak of that. 

Q. Do you remember who appeared in opposition when 
that hearing was given on'that wall? 

A. The hearing on the wall on Sigourney street — there 
were a very large number of the surrounding neighbors 
there. 

Q. Protesting against it ? 

A. Protesting against it — nearly everybody in that im- 
mediate district that it affected. 


I didn’t hear of anybody. 
Now, Mr. Barrows, do you know anything about any 
stone steps, removed or changed ? 

A. Ihave noticed recently that, about the time they were 
removing the wall on the pond, they have been removing 
stone steps which seemed to run up to paths that seemed to 
be necessary. But they have taken them out, have gone to 
the expense of taking them out. I don’t know what they 
have replaced them with. I noticed the other day the stone 
was all gone and that there was a path up some five or six 
feet above. Why they took them out I don’t know. I 
don’t criticise changes so much if we have got the money for 
them sometimes; but here is a case where we are strug- 
gling for money, and, to my mind, the Park Commissioners 
are wasting it. 

Q@. Well, from your personal observation, would you say 
there had been a waste of money in certain work done by 
the Commissioners ? 

A. A needless expenditure of money for the last two 
years, especially the last year. 

Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the 
roads that have been recently built— what their present 
condition is ? 


(). Who recommended it? 

A. Who recommended the wall? 
HC fle ct 

A. At that time? 

M1 Ves? 

A. 

Q. 
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A. Only in a general way. Their present condition 
seems to be good. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I think that is all. 

Mr. MAarrHews. — I have no questions. 

~The CHAIRMAN. —Any further questions? (No response. ) 
That is all, Mr. Barrows. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HENRY WINSLOW. 


(Mr. Lundy, at this point, called Mr. Winslow, who came 
forward. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will raise his right hand, 
and J will administer the oath. 

Mr. WinsLow. — I decline to take an oath. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does the witness refuse to be sworn? - 

Mr. Winstow. —I will make an affirmation. I don’t be- 
heve in oaths. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You will affirm, then ? 

Mr. Winstow. —I will. I will speak the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so far as I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will affirm, then, under the pains 
and penalties of perjury ? 

Mr. WinsLow. — Yes, | will. 

Q: (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Winslow? 

A. William Henry Winslow. 

@. And you live where? 

A. On Perkins street. 

'Q. What is your business? 

A. An architect and writer upon art. 

Q. Now, you are more or less familiar with the park 
system ? 

A. Yes. I have become so since the parks have come 
into my neighborhood. 

-Q. Now, for the past three years, Mr. Winslow, what 
have you noticed in the nature of changes, removal of trees, 
grouping, and so forth? 

A. I have noticed continual changes, and changes which 
were re-changed and re-changed again. ‘There seems to be 
a total want of consensus among the persons who are respon- 
sible for the park management. If one is right the other is 
wrong; if the one is wrong, the other is right, apparently, so 
far as I can see. 

Q. You think it is possible, then, that somebody there is 
right, under the present conditions ? 

A. Yes; it is possible that somebody may be right, but 
I should be very much puzzled to tell who the person was 
who had acted rightly. 
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Q. Now, did you notice the park system when it was 
under the direction of Mr. Olmsted? | 

A. Yes, I think so. I am not prepared to say — I don’t 
really know exactly at what time Mr. Olmsted’s connection 
with the parks ceased, or that of his firm. Mr. Olmsted, as 
we all know, has been incapacitated from doing anything for 
a great while, and when he first lost his grip on this matter 
and other matters I don’t know. Knowing that the man is a 
very sick man, and has been, of course, I haven’t asked any 
questions. ‘The question has no practical bearing, perhaps, 
but we all know that he has been practically incapacitated 
from any sort of business for quite a long time, and, of 
course, Mr. Olmsted is one thing and his firm is another. 

-  Q. Well, you understand that the present changes, or the 

changes that are being made from day to day in the Park 
Department, are made upon the suggestion of Professor Sar- 
gent, don’t you ? 

A. I have always inferred, and have been told by people 
who ought to know, that he is the power behind the throne, 
a phrase that I have been in the habit of thinking of when I 
have spoken of him, because we all know what that phrase 
signified in old times. 

Q. Can you single out any change that has been made 
in the last. three years, Mr. Winslow, in the parks there — 
any part of the park system that struck you as being in- 
artistic or wrong in any way? ' 

A. It would puzzle me greatly to pick out anything that 
has been done that I should consider to be thoroughly artistic 
and in the line of common sense. Of course, I don’t say that 
there are no such things, but the general management of the 
parks has seemed to me to be lacking in taste and in common 
sense, and in such judgment as a man would naturally use if 
he were doing work for himself on his own grounds, in the 
most economical manner. Of course, the point as regards 
the alteration in the shore of Jamaica Pond, and more par- 
ticularly what has been done at Ward’s Pond, where a series 
of experiments has seemed to have gone on, have struck us. 
I believe I am not allowed to say what Mr. Sargent has said 
to me. That has been ruled out, I believe, hasn’t it ? 

Q. Ishould say that you might say what he said to you. 
Did you speak to Professor Sargent upon the subject ? 

A. I spoke to Professor Sargent on one occasion as regards 
Ward’s Pond, and I spoke with a good deal of feeling and 
some disgust as to the alteration of that pond, the filling up 
of land adjacent to the pond, and the making of what I call a 
lot of little fish ponds adjacent to the pond — not a part of 
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it, having no connection apparently with the pond, and being 
consequently, very unsightly. As I say, the work was done 
apparently without any reason whatever, and I was feeling a 
little sore about that and about other work in connection 
with Jamaica Pond, and Professor Sargent assured me, as I 
recollect, that the Commissioners did not approve of that — 
the Commissioners for the time being, of course, — that they 
did not approve of those puddles, and they would be done 
away with. ‘hey have been done away with since then; but, 
at the same time, Ward’s Pond has been reduced by throwing 
in gravel, loam or what not, all around the edges of it, so 
that on the whole area there which was largely covered 
formerly by Ward’s Pond — not entirely, but largely covered 
by Ward’s Pond — there now seems to be as much gravel or 
loam or earth as there is water. ‘There is about as much 
soil of one sort and another there as there is water at present. 
Of course, we have waited, and still wait, with patience, 
thinking that we do not know as much as these experts, and 
trusting that our eyes deceive us and that later on we shall 
find some of these prodigious improvements that the Com- 
missioners have cheered us up by telling us lay in the future. 

Q. How long has this change been going on? 

A. In Ward’s Pond, you mean ? 

Q. In Ward’s Pond, yes. 

A. Well, I should say about two years. I am not going 
to be particular about dates, because I am a man whose 
memory is not very reliable as regards exact dates. I have to 
refer to my minutes in such matters. ButI should say it 
was between one and two years. We had a hearing, our 
neighbors at Jamaica Plain had a hearing, at Pine Bank just 
about two years ago, and I[ think at that time, if I remember 
rightly, the puddles either existed or were in process of being 
created. I will not be sure about the date. 

-Q. Did Professor Sargent tell you what his idea was 
originally in creating those puddles ? 

Mr. MatrHews.—TI beg counsel’s pardon. Professor 
Sargent did not create the puddles. 

The Witness. —No. Professor Sargent apparently agreed 
with me that they were obnoxious. Is it proper to say what 
occurred to me in this connection, after Professor Sargent 
said this to me? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

Mr. Matruews. — He is testifying to what occurred to 
him at the time, because of what somebody else said ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes; that is just what he is doing. He is 
here to-day, as I understand it, to give an opinion. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — I think I would confine myself to what 
I knew personally myself, and not express the opinions of 
anybody else. 

Mr. Lunpy.— Well, he is about to do that now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Witness. —I beg pardon. I was about to say that 
I either said to Professor Sargent, or I may have said when 
I went home to my own family, that it gave mea certain sat- 
isfaction to hear Professor Sargent object to certain things 
which seemed to me objectionable, as regards the doings of 
former Commissioners; and then I think I said —I don’t 
know whether I said it to him, made the remark to him, that 
I was gratified that he should happen to be in line with my 
thought, or whether it merely occurred to me. But I made 
a remark to this effect when I went home, — I know I had 
the thought in my own mind at the time, and I think I 
stated it at the time, I know I did when I went home — I 
said,‘* If Commissioners, any Commissioners for the time being, 
make mistakes which other Commissioners or the expert, 
the power behind the throne, as I have thought of him, objects 
to, what will happen to the city of Boston and the tax- 
payers provided these errors or mistakes or blunders, or what 
not, which are very costly necessarily — all this sort of park 
work is costly —if those errors are left, and other costly 
errors by other Commissioners, or on the advice of another 
or the same expert, take place? Where will we come out? 
What will happen to the city of Boston and the taxpayers ? 
They will have a park, it is true, but that park will be loaded 
down with an infinite series of errors, blunders and mis- 
takes, or what not, perhaps occurring honestly, but still each 
one of those errors or blunders is left behind, and, however 
much it is to be regretted, at the time when those blunders 
are occurring and accumulating, one would hardly under- 
take to undo them and set them right at great additional 
expense.” I don’t remember whether I said so to Pro- 
fessor Sargent, but it would hardly seem that anything I 
might have said would have any weight as regards his 
opinion. It does seem, however, as regards the action in 
connection with taking down the wall, or part of the wall, on 
Pond street, at the end of Jamaica Pond, that it occurred to 
somebody that expensive mistakes ought not to be left as 
mistakes, but should be done away with. It was in the line 


of my thought that, if the mistakes were left behind, we — 


should have a park full of mistakes, that we should have 
more mistakes than park finally, in the course of time; we 
should have a series of cumulative mistakes. On the other 
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hand, if the mistakes were to be eradicated, were to be oblit- 
erated, we would have not a double expense, perhaps, but an 
immense additional expense, such as we cannot count upon 
at all, something overpowering. The park system is a very 
expensive experiment already. We have found it so, and we 
have not yet thought of the item of keeping this immense 
system in order. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What remedy, Mr. Winslow, can 
you suggest for these defects ? 

A. That is a very serious question. Of course, I am one 
man out of hundreds of thousands, so what I say is of very 
little consequence. I have, however, a very strong opinion 
about it, and that is, that the whole system is wrong from 
beginning to end; that the whole system of Park Commis- 
sioners, as it stands to-day and as it has stood, is an impracti- 
eable and impossible system, one that has not worked and 
will not work. 

Q. Why, is it a fault of the system or the men? 

A. Both, I should say. In the first place, we have a sys- 
tem that is tripartite, to use a big word, at present, if I under- 
stand the system. As I say, I am not behind the scenes or 
behind the throne, or very near the throne. I occupied a 
humble position at the foot of the throne once, and I had 
enough of that. It didn’tcometoanything. But this whole 
question comes to this: We have a Park Commission com- 
posed of men who say frankly that they are not experts, that 
they don’t profess to know anything about parks or park sys- 
tems, about any of the details in connection with parks and 
how they shall be brought about, or how the parks shall be 
maintained. That is the position of the Commissioners. 
They have said, frankly and openly, that they are not experts. 
They must refer to experts; they must rely upon expert ad- 
vice — which they have done, undoubtedly, as we all think, 
and not only experts, but one expert, whom they regard as 
being, apparently, the one unquestioned expert who is avail- 
able in this country. This expert, however, we cannot get 
at, apparently. He is a benevolent, learned man, of great 
force of character, great executive ability, and a man who has 
great scientific knowledge of trees. But the question arises, 
whether he has any particular faculty or power to manage, 
control or order a great park system, a great people’s park 
system, for the people ? — not the private grounds of a gentle- 
man’s estate, not an arboretum, even. I am not questioning 
his ability to manage an arboretum, for I don’t know enough 
to criticise him in that respect; but the question is whether 
this expert is a proper person to manage a people’s park, for 
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the people, and at an economical expense for a park of that 
description? I have called it a tripartite body, because pos- 
sibly the superintendent of the parks is merely a paid 
employee, who does as the Commissioners tell him. So, pos- 
sibly, he can be simply regarded as an extension of the Com- 
missioners, their representative, their creature, their organ, 
their right hand, or what not. At any rate, if the 
Commissioners are wrong, they say, “We are sorry; we 
don’t profess to know a great deal about the parks or park 
systems.” I think they said so at our hearing at Jamaica 
Plain —the one I have referred to, that took place two 
_ years ago. ‘The superintendent is an employee, receives a 
salary, and as for the expert, he is a private gentleman 
whom we don’t know officially at all. He has no responsi- 
bility. He has taken a great deal of time and pains and has 
accumulated vast stores of knowledge, for the benefit of the 
Park Commissioners and citizens at large, and he is entitled 
to our heartfelt gratitude, apparently, no matter what he 
does or does not do. Of course, we cannot go to him and 
say, ‘*We will complain of you, we can’t have you, can’t 
stand you any longer,” because he naturally says, “I am not 
paid; I don’t care about doing this work.” At least, I 
suppose he says so, although I never asked him. I suppose 
his position is simply this, “I am doing this as a contribu- 
tion to the common weal.” That is what I mean by the 
tripartite system — the Commissioners, who do not know, 
who are not expert; the expert, who has no official status, 
who cannot be held to any responsibility; and the superin- 
tendent, who, as I say, does as he is bidden and receives his 
salary and works every day about the parks. ‘There is 
nobody to complain to. If things go wrong, to whom are 
we to go?’ What recourse have we? It has been suggested 


that the Legislature ought not to give the Park Commis-. 


sioners money again and again, as the one desperate method 
of stopping this state of affairs. I wish they would try it — 
I humbly wish they would try it. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Winslow, there was a. 
hearing, was there not, some two years ago? 

A. Yes, sir— January 24, or thereabouts, two years ago. 

Q. And you have already said that you presented then a 
petition from twenty or more citizens ? 

A. From two dozen citizens — twenty-four. 

Q. Two dozen citizens — asking the Park Commissioners 
to allow a committee of citizens, we will say, to be designated 
by that committee that was present at that hearing, to advise, 
perhaps, or meet Professor Sargent, or meet the Commis- 
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sioners, or meet somebody, in order to point out to Professor 
Sargent, or to the committee, certain things which they did 
not agree to that were against their artistic and, perhaps, 
financial condition of mind ? 

A. I thought I had the report of that meeting in my 
pocket, but I don’t find it. 

. Now, is it true that the Park Commissioners abso- 
lutely refused to give those citizens any status in that 
matter ? 

A. It is absolutely correct. There were two dozen gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing, of intelligence, who could 
not fail to be interested in Jamaica Park matters, especially, 
because they live near and about the pond. There was the 
late Francis V. Balch, perhaps the most public spirited citi- 
zen Boston has ever had, as those who knew him feel; Dr. 
Edes, who is a well-known expert, as you know, Doctor ; 
Rey. Charles Dole, the brother of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
who has spoken here, a clergyman; there were two gentle- 
men who lived directly upon the pond — Mr. Gill, who lives 
upon the pond, right on the parkway, who has been shut off, 
as he thinks, from the special privileges of the park by a 
stone wall built directly under his nose, one of the latest stone 
walls that has been built there, so as to make a sharp line 
of demarcation between the park and the people near by. 
As I say, there were twenty-four names, although I only 
remember these five or six at the moment. I had a cutting 
of the report of the hearing, in the Transcript, which I 
wished to refer to, but I don’t find it. All these gentlemen 
most earnestly protested Shen the gs in general, not 
going into particulars 
the park, and they asked, as you say, Dr. Gerry, that, 
as the Commissioners admitted themselves not to be 
experts, they should take a few gentlemen into their coun- 
sel — not any of these twenty-four gentlemen, but any whom 
they might be willing to accept, as a sort of advisory board 
or vommittee of coadjutors, who should come and give their 
ideas, who should, of course, be listened to, the consensus of 
opinion to have some weight with the Commissioners. But 
the Commissioners said, while they wished anxiously to be 
instructed and to receive hints, and to have every aid they 
could have in carrying out work about the parks, when it 
came to the point and we asked and suggested the appoint- 
ment of such a committee, if any gentlemen could be agreed 
upon — we did not dictate, of course, what gentlemen should 
be asked to codperate with them in a friendly way in regard 
to the parks, or that part of the park system -— they objected 
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absolutely. Mr. Stratton wrote a note addressed to me, 
which was a mistake, because I was only the mouthpiece of 
all these gentlemen, saying that they regretted deeply that 
they could not take a committee of citizens into their con- 
fidence or codperate with them in any manner, as we sug- 
gested, hoping to solve this question in a friendly way. 

(. And you remember, do you not, among the gentlemen 
there who protested against the general scheme of Professor 
Sargent and others — 

Mr. MarrHews. —I would suggest that the statements 
or opinions advanced at that hearing two years ago, by gentle- 
men who are not present here, should not be referred to 
in this manner, if the gentlemen are alive and can be pro- 
duced. 

Alderman GERRY. — Not dead — very much alive. | 

The Witness. — Perhaps Alderman Gerry wanted to 
know if I could recall the names of the gentlemen who 
appeared. : , 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) You know Professor William 
Brewster ? 

AY. ses) sir. 

@. An eminent ornithologist ? 

A. Yes, sir. In my opinion, one of the most eminent in 
this country, if not in the world. 

(J. He appeared there and protested ? 

A. Yes, sir; most vigorously. 

@. And Mr. Enneking? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Enneking, the artist. 

Mr. Marruews. — I protest. 

Mr. Lunpy.— He simply said that he protested vigor- 
sly 
Mr 


r. MATrHEws. — And I object to that. The question 
is not whether he protested two years ago, but whether he | 
does now. If he does now he can come here. 

Alderman GERRY. — If he is a sick man, he cannot come. 
Do you object to my reading a letter at this point ? 

Mr. MarrHEws. — I object to any testimony being taken 
by this committee or listened to, directly or indirectly, that 
I have not an opportunity, on behalf of the Park Commis- 
sioners, to listen to and question the witness upon myself. 

Alderman GERRY. — You can listen to this. 

Mr. MaTrHEews. — I want it given under oath, and I want 
the right to examine, on behalf of my clients. That is the 
right way to do it. The witness, the gentleman on the stand, 
is giving very valuable testimony from our standpoint; and 
it saves the time of the committee and facilitates proceed- 
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ings when witnesses come and state their grievance as this 
gentleman and his predecessors haye done. We are very 


- glad to have them come and testify. But I must object to 


the introduction of letters from persons who do not come 
here themselves. 

Alderman GERRY. — Do you object to the introduction of 
expert testimony over a gentleman’s name? | 
Mr. Marruews.— Of course — absolutely. That is. 
worse than. the other. 

Alderman GERRY. — Of course, Iam a member of the 
committee and I don’t wish to be considered one-sided, because 
Tam not. Iam in an inquiring frame of mind on this mat- 
ter and, although in some respects I have opinions, I intend 
to be fair. But this committee has been bampered by the 
sickness or removal of various gentlemen whom we would 
wish to make inquiries of and examine. We have been len- 
ient. I protest, and claim that we have been very lenient in 
that direction, and I don’t see any reason why counsel for 
the other side should object to anything that is going to help 
inform the committee or the public mind in regard to this 
matter. What are we here for if not to obtain expert testi- 
mony? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — And we will be glad to have any 
expert testimony presented. But call the expert. 

Alderman GERRY. —I claim that a man’s statement over 
his signature is just as good as his personal appearance. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If anybody should desire to send a 
deposition in, sworn to, I should say it was proper testimony 
for the committee to receive. 

Mr. MAtrHEews. — Not unless an opportunity was given 
to examine him. Look at Mr. Dole’s testimony, for instance. 
We could not have produced testimony more favorable to the 
Park Commissioners. Almost every word he said was in 
favor of the stand taken by the present Board. But sup- 
posing he had sent a letter in, or a deposition without an 
opportunity for me to examine him upon his statement, what 
a different impression the committee would have received. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, in that case we would give you 
an opportunity to be present. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, if I can be present, of course 
that is different. There would then be a chance to cross- 
examine, and I would have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t say you should be present when 
the deposition was taken, but you could have the same oppor- 
tunity of visiting that the other side had. 

Mr. MarrHews. —TI should object unless I was present, 
with an opportunity to cross-examine. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if there was a deposition here 
from anybody who desired to render it, sworn to, I should 
say it was proper evidence before the committee. 

Mr. MarrHews. — I would object, unless an opportunity 
was given for cross-examination. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, I will leave that out for the 
present. I have not got through asking this gentleman 
questions. The objection which counsel has raised I don’t. 
consider valid, under the circumstances, but never mind. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Do youremember that there 
was a gentleman named William Rotch there ? 

AL Yes Ido: 

Q. Do you happen to know who he is or was — what his . 
relationship was to anybody who had a deep interest in arbori- 
culture, park management, trees, or anything of the sort? 

A. He was residing, of course, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the pond. Ihave an impression that he is a civil 
engineer. Whatspecial interest he had in the hearing I don’t 
know. 

(. Well, wasn’t he a cousin, nephew or something of that 
sort, of Arnold, of the Arnold Arboretum? Wasn’t some- 
thing lke that stated at the time? 

A. I think you are right, now that I remember it. I! 
think he was a connection of Mr. Bussey, who left the land 
for the Arboretum, for the benefit or use or management of 
Harvard College. 

@. Well, did he or did he not appear there as a remon- 
strant ? ‘ 

A. Oh, certainly, as a very strong remonstrant. I had 
forgotten that. I think he told me himself that he was nearly 
related to Mr. Bussey. Mr. Enneking, the artist, was present. 
there and he protested very strongly from the artist’s stand- 
point. . 

Mr. MarrHews. —I object to that. The Chairman stated 
to you that you must not repeat what anyone who appeared 
there said. I wish you would not do it. 

The WitNEss. — Excuse me., I did not understand that 
I was not to say what persons have said. I did not so under- 
stand it myself. If the Chairman has ruled in that way, I 
wish to obey him. Do I understand Mr. Matthews is right. 
— that merely stating that somebody protested is not allow- 
able at this hearing ? 

Mr. MarrHews. — It is giving a characterization of his 
testimony, is it not ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think you had better give testimony 
from your own personal knowledge, and leave what other 
people said out. 
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The Witness. — I understand. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Was Mr. Enneking there? 

A. He was. 

(. Did he protest? 

Mr. MAarruews. — I object. 

Alderman GERRY. — I take that back. 

@. (By Alderman GERRY.) Was he among the remon- 
strants ? 

A. He was. 

Alderman GERRY. — Is that a proper question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I am inclined to think that the witness 
should tell the number of people who were there, entering 
their protests, without going further into it. 

Mr. MatrrHEews. — The trouble is, you don’t know what 
they said, of course. If they should come here, you might 
find out their testimony would be of the same nature as that 
of Mr. Dole, for instance, and we would be glad to rest our 
case on Mr. Dole’s testimony. These people should be 
brought here. <A statement of what they said at that time 
should be made here now. The Park Commissioners can- 
not be convicted of anything, however trivial the charge may 
be, simply upon the production of the names of persons who 
are said to have appeared at a hearing and objected to cer- 
tain things two years ago. The people should be brought 
here. Let us have them here, and hear what they have to 
say. 

Alderman GERRY. — Do you believe in the reports in the 
public press of such meetings, or meetings of any kind ? 

Mr. MAtrHEws. — Well, I would want to see them before 
they go in. 

Alderman GERRY. — (Producing clippings.) Well, here 
they are. I will put them in as exhibits, if Mr. Matthews 
will allow it. 

(Mr. Matthews examined the clippings.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are you through with the witness ? 

Alderman GERRY. —I.am through with the witness. He 
is your witness, Mr. Matthews. 


Cross-Hzamination. 


Q@. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Who were suggested as 
proper persons to act upon this committee ? 

A. I beg your pardon ? 

@. Who were suggested as proper persons to serve upon 
the advisory committee you wanted the Park Commission to 
appoint ? 
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A. We didn’t go as far as that. The Park Commissioners 
refused to listen to our suggestion at all, — we really made 
no suggestion, merely said that if — 

@. Are you sure that no suggestion was made? 

A. Iam sure, as far as I am concerned, that I made no 
suggestions whatever. 

Q. Wasn’t your own name suggested ? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 

(J. Weren’t you to be on that committee ? 

A. I had no such thought in my mind —no such thing 
was suggested to me, neither did I think of it —nor, had it 
been suggested, would I have served on the committee. 

@. Don’t you know that three names were handed in by 
these gentlemen of persons to serve on the committee, of whom 
you were one yourself ? 

A. No. I had nothing to do with it whatever. 

@. You said you acted as their mouthpiece ? 

A. I acted as the mouthpiece of the petitioners. 

Q. My question is, whether the petitioners themselves 
did not make a special request of the Park Commissioners 
to appoint three special ones as a committee, of whom you 
were one ? 


A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. Well, you weren’t appointed, were you? 

Aca ugiN@. 

Q. What was the date of this hearing ? ‘ 
A. January 24, I think. 

@. What year ? 

AY 


T'wo years ago, as I have said repeatedly. That was, 
of course, 1898. 

Mr. Marriews. — (Referring to clippings introduced a 
short time ago by Alderman GOH) What paper is it taken’ 
_ from? 

Alderman GERRY. — The Ji amaica Plain News. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Can you give the date ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, the Saturday following that 
hearing. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Do you remember what 
date that hearing was on? | 

A. I think January 24. Iam pretty sure it was. 

Q. What day of the week ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Alderman GERRY. — It was the middle of the week, I 
know. ) 

Mr. MarrHews. — Well, it was in the month of January, 
1898 ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MarrHews. — And what was the paper? 

Alderman GERRY. — The Jamaica Plain News. 

Mr. Matruews. — Well, we have no objection. It may 
enter into the case. . 

Alderman GERRY. — This must have been January 27, 
1898, I think. The paper is published Friday, so that must 
have been the previous Wednesday, probably. 

(The clippings referred to were marked “ Exhibit 57,” and 
will be found at the close of the day’s hearing. ) 
. (By Mr. MarrHews.) You said something about 

these little fish ponds or puddles near Ward’s Pond? 

AL Yes. 

@. Said you objected to them, didn’t like them ? 

A. I did not. 

@. And Professor Sargent agreed with you? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Now, do you know how those fish ponds or puddles 
happened to be built? 


A. No. 
@. Did you ever inquire? 
BAPE Os 


@. You mean to say that you have come here to testify 
against the Park Commissioners or Professor Sargent for the 
maintenance of those fish ponds, without having ever made 
any attempt yourself to find out the origin of those ponds? 

nw do. 

Q. Don’t you think it would have been the proper thing 
for you to do, first? 

A. I donot. I objected to them on esthetic grounds 
particularly, and my experience is that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find out what the Commissioners are doing or why 
they do anything. 

Q. Did you think of looking at the printed annual re- 
ports in the Park Department? 

A. Idon’t know whether I looked at the reports or not. 

Q. Don’t you know that the whole history of those fish 
ponds is in those reports from year to year? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You didn’t look them up to find out ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. That is all you can say about it? 

A. That is all I can say about it. 

Q. You don’t think it would have been the proper thing 
for you, before criticising the Park Commissioners, to find out 
what their predecessors in office have said about the ponds ? 

A. I don’t think it would have anything todo with the 
question from my standpoint. 
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Q. It would have nothing to do with the question from 
your standpoint ? 

As eh NG, 

Q. You don’t care alt were responsible for those ponds 
or why they were built ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You have simply come here to criticise ? 

Ae wel have, 

Q. I ask you this —did you ever see Mr. Olmsted’s 
original plan for Leverett Park? 

A. -I think I[ have that at home. I have seen it. 

(. These fish ponds are not in it, are they? 

A. I think not. 

Q. How long was it after Mr. Olmsted’s original plan 
for the development of Leverett Park that the fish ponds 
were inserted ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know why they were inserted ? 

A ENO, 

Q. Have you ever seen anything about a proposition 
made by the Society of Natural History to the Park Commis- 
sioners of Boston? 

HAs al ave: 

Q. What was that? 

A.-Idon’t remember. I merely vaguely remember that 
something was said or done. 

@. Don’t you know that they made a written proposition 
to the city of Boston to raise a lot of money and maintain a 
series of ponds, as a fresh water aquarium, if the Park Com- 
missioners of the city of Boston would build them ? 

A. No, I had forgotten that fact, if I knew it. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that, in reliance upon that 
promise, the city of Boston, through its Park Commissioners, 
built these ponds ? 

A. No, I didn’t know it. , 

@. And that the plan that Mr. Olmsted made was 
changed, by reason of that suggestion from the Boston Soci- 
ety of Natural History ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know it. 

@. And you don’t know that afterwards the Natural 
History Society abandoned the pape ? 

A SeiNG: 

Q. Informing the City Government of Boston that ‘it 
couldn’t raise the money ? 

oa We aN ay 

Q. You are not aware that the whole scheme was given 
up? 
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Abre No. | 
@. Are you aware that the city and the Park Department 
then found these ten ponds on their hands ? 


A. No. 
@. They were there? 
ev ek BB. 


Q. They were deep? 

A. I don’t know —I never gauged them. 

@. Did you ever hear that they were dangerous to 
children playing in the park ? 

A. No, I didn’t suppose they were any more dangerous 
than Ward’s Pond or any other pond there. 

Q. Well, there were ten of them, weren’t there ? 

A. Well, possibly; I never counted them. 

Q. And they were built for the accommodation of fresh 
water fish to be maintained at the expense of the Natural 
History Society ? 

A. So yousay. I don’t dispute it, of course. 

@. Now, what do you think ought to have been done 
with those ponds after the Natural History Society informed 
the city that it could not carry out its part of the bargain ? 

A. Iwish you would ask me what I think should have 
been done at the time when they asked that this thing be 
done. 

@. What do you think ought to have been done when the 
city found itself with ten fish ponds in its hands and no fish 
—in your opinion; I am simply asking for your opinion? 

A. Of course. I wish you would ask for my opinion a 
little further back, that is all. 

(). Answer my question and I will ask you about that 
afterwards ; or, if it will accommodate you, I will invert 
the order of the questions, and ask you what you would have 
done in the first place, when the proposition was made by the 
Boston Society of Natural History ? 

A. Of course, I don’t want to be discourteous. I don’t 
wish to answer that off-hand. 

@. Well, I think you suggested the question ? 

A. Yes; and I am perfectly willing to answer, after a 
certain amount of thought. 

Q. Very well? 

A. Ishould say, that, those fish ponds having been thrown 
back on the city, the obvious course was to fill them up. 

@. And that is what was done? 

A, Yes,‘ sir. F 

@. And youagreed with Professor Sargent in his position 
on that matter ? 

A. Idid. That is what I said to begin with. 


at 
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(. And you haven’t any fault to find with his advice on 
that point ? | 

A. Certainly not. It was obvious that, if you had those 
fish ponds and no fish, the proper thing was to fill them up. 
Now, may I say something further ? 

Q. You have entire liberty to do so? 

A. Ishould think the city of Boston put itself in rather 
a bad attitude in the matter — making fish ponds and getting 
things out there into bad shape, without any agreement and 
any assurance that it should have the fish. 

Q. I don’t think anybody will dispute that proposition. 

A. I am not here to criticise any special set of men. I 
say the whole thing seems to me to be a muddle — doing: and 
undoing things without any sufficient thought. 

. Do you know what year these ponds were begun by 
the Park Department of the city of Boston, at the instance 
of the society ? 

No, sir; I have just said that I did not. 
It was some ten years ago, wasn’t it? 

I should say so, undoubtedly. 

You have said something about Ward’s Pond? 

Yes, sir. 

But you don’t know what has hecome of the water 
level of Ward’s Pond since this was done? 

A. You refer to the reduction, lowering of the level of 
the pond. | 

Q. Yes; if you have any knowledge on that subjects 

A. Only what I have seen. 

Q. What have you seen in that regard? 

A. I should say that the water level was reduced ONG 
siderably. 

Q. And that made it difficult to keep these ponds near 
the outlet filled with water, didn’t it — these small ponds ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. So that the city then found itself, or found itself 
recently, with ten fish ponds on its hands and without any 
fish, and for a large part of the year without any water ? 

A. Yes. I should think that is a thing that might have 
been contemplated long before by anybody who was an 
expert. 

(. That is, you would blame the persons who were 
responsible for the construction of those ponds for the 
draining of Ward’s Pond, originally ? 

A. Yes; if I blamed anybody I certainly should blame 
them. A great deal of water has been running to waste 
there, of course. They built two stone bridges there, and, 
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of course, had to have a stream running under them from 
Ward’s Pond. I couldn’t see what the bridges were for 
except to run a stream under, or what the stream was for, 
except to have the bridges over it. 

Q. But when the stream ceased to flow there was no use 
for the bridges. Isn't that so? 

A. Precisely, but why build the bridges, when this could 
have been foreseen. 

Q. Do you know when the bridges were built? 

A. No, although I saw them built. I should think it was 
three or four years ago. 

Q. As a matter of fact, they were built in 1893 ? 

A. Well, I have just said I didn’t know. I don’t remem- 
ber when they were built. 

Q. See if I don’t state your position correctly — that 
there has been a mistake made about these ponds and bridges 
and things connected with them, but that the mistakes are 
attributable to the Park Commissioners or persons connected 
with them, or the City Government, responsible for the con- 
struction of those ponds, at that time ? 

A. Isuppose so. But that does not touch what I have 
said about repeated mistakes. : 

Q. Well, if you make a bad mistake, in accordance with 


and get into a scrape, the best way is to get out of it? 

A. Granted, but why get into these scrapes ? 

Q. Well, if they were investigating the Park Department 
of seven or eight years ago, that might be another question ? 

A. I am speaking of the system. I don’t profess to be 
an expert, as [ said. 

Q. Yes, but the system you complain of as regards 
Ward’s Pond and these fish ponds is that the initial mistake 
was made of having the fish ponds constructed at the in- 
stance of the Boston Society of Natural History, and in the 
face of a possible lowering of the water there ? 

A. That would be my ground for objection on that point. 
Ward’s Pond is being filled up to-day apparently — I don’t 
know the reason for that. 

Q. You understand, of course, that this is the high water 
season of the year? 

A. Yes, but I mean by reason of dumping gravel, loam, 
what not, all around it, great quantities of earthen matter. 

@. You don’t understand that the area of Ward’s Pond 
has been limited, do you ? 

A. ‘To the eye it appears immensely so. In addition to 
what I call puddles, it appears to me that the area of the 
pond has been diminished a third. 
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(Q. That is a matter of exact measurement, of course? 

Ce ERY Gs. 

Q. Have you asked anybody who knows about that, who 
has measured it ? 

A. No, but as an architect I can tell by the eye where 
there has been a reduction, to a considerable amount, in the 
area of a body of water. I don’t say how much. 

Q. You want the committee to understand that, in your 
opinion, the area of Ward’s Pond is less to-day than it was 
seven or eight years ago? 

I should think so, decidedly. 

But you haven't any figures to give the committee ? 
No, sir. It isn’t my place to get the figures. 

Would you be surprised to find that the area is more ? 
Yes. I understand that the water at the present 
Hane is being pumped out of it. 

Q. I am not speaking of the water level now, but the 
area of the pond. 

A. I beg pardon. I am speaking of the water level. 

Q. The area of the pond might be reduced by lowering 
the water level, as well as by filling in? 

A. Yes. Some of us have conjectured that perhaps 
Ward’s Pond is to be wholly filled with earth and planted 
with small shrubbery. 

~Q. You have spoken of Mr. Sargent and his connection 
with the parks. Have you ever taken any pains to look over 
the Brookline part of our park system? 

A shave, 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Sargent’s connection with it ? 

A. Yes, I understand that he has the control of that sys- 
tem, as advisor y expert or what not. 

@. Has had from the beginning, hasn’t he? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. He has been a member of the Board of Park Com- © 
missioners of the town of Brookline, hasn’t he ? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Q. Always has? 

A. I have understood so. 

Q. You have said some kind words about Mr. Sargent’s 
reputation as a scientific man, as a man who shsia!: very high 
in that regard ? 

A. I should certainly not venture to question that. 

@. He is an authority on tree culture of international 
reputation ? 

ACY es Bik 

@. And has written several books ? 


POPOb 
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A. Yes, and one monumental work that we all know 
about, on arboriculture. 

@. On the sylva of North America? 

A. Yes. But, of course, that is in a different line from 
taking part in the management and laying out of a people’s 
park, from my point of view. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, he has had charge of the 
Brookline parks since they were started ? 

A. Yes, but I don’t know that he has any qualifications 
for the care of a people’s park. A man may be eminent in 
science, but may not have taste enough to build a handsome 
house for himself. 

Q. But Mr. Sargent not only has this high scientific 
reputation, which you admit is unequalled, but has had ex- 
perience as a Park Commissioner of the town of Brookline? 

men Ob, yes. 

Q. Do you understand that the people of Brookline com- 
plain about the management of the Brookline parks ? 

A. Ihave never heard about it one way or the other. 

(). You have never heard any complaints ? 

A. Inever have. 

@. You know he has had charge of the Arboretum since 
it was established, for nearly twenty years? 

PA eee 1 6p 

@. And the oreater part of the Arboretum is a park? 

A. I myself consider the Arboretum as being on quite 
different lines from what I calla people’s park. 

Q. Yes, undoubtedly; but there are some park features 
about the Arboretum ? : 

A. Oh, yes, sir —some fine spaces, open spaces, graveled 
paths and driveways. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) You are an architect, I 
understand ? 

PAieUy 6S. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you if you ever heard that 
Professor Sargent had any technical training ? 

A. You mean — 

Q. Asa landscape architect, in the line which the Park 
Commissioners purport that he has ? 

A. What you call a landscape architect, nowadays. That 
is the phrase ? 

ages 

A. Inever heard that he had any special training for 
that profession or occupation. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Let me ask you this question 
—are you familiar with Mr. Sargent’s own place in Brook- 
line? 
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Very familiar with it. 

It covers about eighty acres or more, doesn’t it ? 

I suppose so. I think so. 

It is a park in itself. 

Mes; 

. Isn’t that one of the show,places of the United States 
of America? 

A. Yes. It is managed in a very different way, many of 
us think, from the public parks of the city, if you will allow 
me to interpolate. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Mr. Winslow, haven't you 
understood that that place of Mr. Sargent’s was largely orig- 
inated or perfected — to a certain extent, we will say, if not 
largely, — by another person than Professor Sargent? 

A. It goes beyond that. There was an old gentleman of 
English parentage who was largely responsible, I always 
understood, for the layout of that place — a gentleman who. 
preceded Mr. Sargent there, whose name I ought to remem- 
ber. He was living when I first became familiar with that: 
neighborhood in an old house, not far from the site of Mr. 
Sargent’s present stable, and it was he who first made the 
reputation of that place, as regards landscape gardening. He 
preceded old Mr. Ignatius Sargent. 

Alderman GERRY. — That is what I thought. 


OPOorop 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. PUTNAM. 


. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Putnam? 
Charles E. Putnam. 
Where do you live? 
Nine Albemarle street. 
Jamaica Plain? 
In Boston, in the city. 
You are an engineer in the Park Department? 
Yes, sir. 
How long have you been engineer there ? 
Thirteen years. 
And you were at one time acting chief engineer, were 
you not, before Mr. Pettigrew came ? 
A. There was never any such title as “ chief engineer.” 
@. Well, what did they call it— acting superintend- — 
ent ? 
A. Acting superintendent, I was. 
Q. Well, you filled that position for some time ? 
A. For about four months. 
Q. Now, Mr. Putnam, do you make the estimates for the 
loam to be purchased ? 


OPOPOororore 
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A. Ihave made estimates for some loam, but not all of 
it —a small portion of it. 

@. Well, who is supposed to make the estimates — or is 
any one man supposed to do it? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Well, what loam have you made estimates for ? 

A. I made estimates for the loam at Marine Park in 
1898. 

@. Now, did you make any other estimates at that time, 
during 1898 ? 

A. For loam? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not that I remember of, no, sir. 

@. Now, do you know whether or not Mr. Pettigrew 
does any estimating himself for loam ? 

A. Ido ‘not. 

@. Do you remember building a road around Peter’s Hill? 

A. Iremember when it was built. 

@. Built largely on your plans, wasn’t it, or supposed to 
be built on your plans ? 


A. It was built principally on Mr. Olmsted’s plans. 

@. Principally on Mr. Olmsted’s ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, Mr. Pettigrew took part in building it, didn’t 
he? 

A. Mr. Olmsted made the original plan, and his plan 


was followed pretty closely. 

Q. Well, Mr. Olmsted wouldn’t make any plan as to the 
road itself, ould he ? 

A. He did, yes, sir. 

Q. How it should be built? 

A. If you mean the method of construction, of course he 
didn’t. But he made a plan showing the place the road 
should occupy on the hill. 

@. Do you remember Mr. Murphy having anything to do 
on that road? 

Yes, sir. 

And yourself ? 

i 68? 

And Mr. Pettigrew? — 

Yes, sir. 

Now, somebody else took part in the work on that 
road, didn’t he? Didn’t Mr. Howe have something to do 
with it, too? 

A. Well, he did on a portion of it. A portion of it was 
built according to contract. That was built according to 
Mr. Olmsted’s plan. 


LOPOPOP 
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Q. It has been said here that there were a great many 
changes made on that road, in the way it was constructed, 
within a comparatively short distance. Do you know any- 
thing about that? 

A. Yes, sir; there were many changes made in it. That 
is not uncommon —it is usually the case on all the roads 
that are built. 

Q. You think they were the ordinary changes, do you? 

A. Oh, I know it. 

Q. You think they were very ordinary changes ? 

A. Yes; I should say not more than ordinary. They 
night be more than common, but not so very much. 

Q. This is the road around Peter's Hill. Do you con- 
sider that the breaks made in the grade of that road there 
were the common and ordinary breaks in the grade of a road 
of that nature and character? 

The changing of the grades ? 

Yes. 

The grades were changed to fit the ground. 

Were they actually changed for that purpose ? 

Yes, sir; they were. 

And did they actually meet that idea, after the 
changes were made? 

A. Yes, sir; they did. 

(). ‘Wien a witness who testifies here that the breaks 
were uneven and improper, is wrong in your opinion, as an 
engineer ? 

A. The grades were wrong. 

Q. I say that a witness who has testified that the breaks 
were uneven — that the breaks in the grade were uneven and 
improper — that witness was wrong, In your opinion as an 
engineer ? 

A. Well, they certainly are uneven, but I don’t think 
that they are improper. 

. They were intended to be uneven—now, do you 
know anything about the gutters there ? 

Atay ES; 

Q. What was the difficulty there ? 

A. Idon’tremember that there was any special difficulty. 

Q. Well, you do remember that they were taken up 
within a comparatively short time after they were put down ? 

A. I don’t know that. They might be taken up and I 
not know it, but I don’t know that they were. 

@. You don’t know that at all? 

Ao ENOL SIT 

Q. Well, do you remember who built the first gutters ? 

A. Idon't ‘I couldn’t testify to that. 
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Q. Do you remember that the Gores did anything over 

there — the firm of H. Gore & Co.? 

I am not certain, but I think they did. 

Did you ever see Mr. Pettigrew snark a grade change ? 
I never did ; no, sir. 

Did you ever see Mr. Shea? 

No, sir. 

Is it your habit to consult with Mr. Pettigrew upon 
all the work of the park? 

A. Yes, sir; everything of importance. 

CO: And during the last three years practically all the 
work that has been carried out you have had some knowledge 
of ? 

A. All the engineering work, certainly. There has been 
a great deal of other work that I have had no knowledge of. 

Q. What is your salary, Mr. Putnam? 

A. $6.50 a day. 

(. Now, that is simply taxed up as a salary to the Park 
Department, isn’t it? That is, your time is not divided 
among the different parks, is it? 

A. Yes; sir; it is. 

Q. Itis? Just as Mr. Pettigorew’s is? 

A. Idon’t know anything about his, but I know that 
mine is divided. 

@. For instance, Mr. Pettigrew’s will be divided up, 
$300 to this park and $300 to that park. Is that the way 
they divide yours up, or do you get yours differently ? 

A. No, sir; that is not the way with mine. There is a 
slip made up every day by an assistant in my office, showing 
where all the engineering work is done. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And the amount is charged to whatever park the 
work was done on. 

@. When did the Olmsteds submit plans last to the Park 
Department ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q@. Well, they have done it within a short time, haven't 
they ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. The last plans I know any- 
thing about were about three years ago. 

@. About three years ago. Then, you yourself couldn’t 
account for any items from the Olmsteds for 1898 and 1899 ? 

A.’ No, sir. 

Q. What has been the system since Mr. PuRere EY became 
the superintendent of the parks ? 

A. The system of what? 
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(Q. I mean in the conduct of the construction work, the 
engineering work — has it differed any from what it did 
under Mr. Howe? 

A. Not particularly. Simply I have taken my directions 
from the superintendent, instead of from Mr. Howe, in Whe 
to the laying out of the work. 

Q. Talk a little louder, please. Now, is it seul in 
building a stretch of road to have more than three or four 
engineers changing the grades and submitting plans to suit 
themselves ? 

A. How is that? 

Q. Would it be a good system, in building a stretch of 
road, to have four or five men each submit plans, each mak- 
ing a change in the grade here and there? Is that a good 
system, or is it system at all? 

A. Well, that would not be a bad system, to have a 
number of plans submitted and select the best. 

@. Yes, but to work upon, Mr. Putnam, after you get 
started ? 

A.. No, sir; that would be a bad system. 

Q. Now, isn’t that just exactly what was done in build- 
ing the road at Peter’s Hill? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

(). Well, you marked some changes there, didn’t you? 

A. I may have marked a few, yes. I made some changes 
in the grade so that it would conform to the ground. 

Q. And you know that Mr. Murphy did that, too, don’t 
you? 

A. Yes, sir; made some changes in the grade under my 
direction. 

Q. But you don’t know whether or not Mr. Pettigrew or 
Mr. Shea did? That is what you have said, isn’t it? 

A. Inever knew that they had — would be surprised to 
learn that they had. 

Q. Were they around the work there at all while you 
were building the Peter’s Hill road? 

A. Yes, sir; they were there much more than I was. 
There was one place where I told Mr. Shea that it would be 
all right — if the engineers didn’t get around: in time he had 
better mark the grade down himself. But whether he did 
or not, I don’t know. 

(. You don’t know whether he did or not? 

A. I don’t know. If he didn’t, somebody else did — 
that is all — some of the engineers. 

Q. Well, do you understand that Mr. Shea knows how 
to mark a grade, or is that simple ? 
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A. Well, he would understand how to measure down a 
stake, of course, and lower the grade, of course, as marked. 

Q. Then anybody might have done the actual lowering 
or raising of the grade ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. On somebody’s else suggestion ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is a very simple matter. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all, Mr. Putnam. 


OBJECTIONS TO LETTERS. 


Mr. MAtrHews. — Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to ob- 
ject to the committee taking any notice whatever of written 
communications that are sent to the committee by persons 
who can be produced physically at this hearing. It is not 
right, it would be objected to in a court of law at once, and 
it is not fair to the persons who are under investigation by 
this committee. It is not fair that they should be con- 
demned, or criticised even, upon a written letter from some 
person who is afraid to come here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — To come down to the real facts of the 
matter, if a deposition of that kind was sent in here, with 
both counsel present — 

Mr. Matruews. — At the taking of the deposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. — at the taking of the deposition, and it 
Should come in here, under those circumstances, as a sworn 
deposition, I should say that it would be admissible here. 

Mr. Matruews. — That would be all right, if both coun- 
Sel were present when the deposition was taken. 

Alderman GERRY. — Will Mr. Matthews allow me to say 
why the gentleman does not care to come here ? 

Mr. Marruews. —I don’t see that it makes the slightest 
difference. We are entitled, as a matter of common law asa 
matter of common justice, as a matter of common sense, to meet 
the witnesses here face to face, and I am not afraid to meet any- 
body you can produce in the city of Boston who will attempt 
to criticise Professor Sargent, Mr. Olmsted or anybody else. It 
will turn out with everyone of them, exactly as it has turned 
out with Mr. Dole— that if we had known what he was going to 
say we would have liked nothing better than to call him our- 
selves. But we cannot be condemned or criticised even, uponan 
off-hand general statement that the work is not satisfactory. 
We are entitled to know in what particulars the witness 
thinks the work is not satisfactory. Suppose, for instance, 
that Mr. Dole had been allowed to give his testimony in the 
shape of a ten-line letter condemning the operations of the 
Park Department — what a totally different impression the 
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committee would have derived from what it must now have 
derived, after having seen Mr. Dole face to face and heard 
his frank admissions on the witness stand. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I am simply pleading for common sense, 
as well as common law. It is an outrage for any member 
of the committee to receive these letters or communications, 
anonymous or signed by any person who does not dare to 
come here as a citizen of Boston and be interrogated under 
oath, and submit them to his fellow-members. I object to 
it and protest against it. There is no use in our continuing 
this investigation if such methods are to be tolerated. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I will ask if the counsel for both 
sides are through with the witness ? 

Mr. MatrrHews. — I am —for the present, at least. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I understand that there has been a ruling 
on that letter business — that no such letters are to come in, 
that nothing but properly taken depositions are to come in. 

Mr. MatrHews.—Yes.: We are not complaining of 
your position at all, Mr. Lundy. I wish to say now that 
throughout these hearings brother Lundy has shown the 
greatest professional courtesy and fairness, and that we 
have no complaint to make of his conduct of the case — 
except that occasionally he takes a little too much latitude 
in asking questions. : | 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of course, if both counsel are agreed, 
that settles it—-we must follow the law. Any depositions 
that are introduced must come in here after proper notice 
to both sides, with both counsel’ present, before they can be 
accepted. ‘They will then be admitted — otherwise, not. 

Alderman GERRY. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether 
what I have said has been legal or not, but I understood Mr. 
Matthews to criticise me. 

Mr. MatrHuews. — I think quite likely. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, that is all right. I am willing 
that he or anybody else should, if they want to. But I con- 
tend that what I have done in this matter is merely to attempt: 
to bring out the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and I shall continue to do so. I have made, perhaps, 
some errors of judgment as regards legal procedure and meth- 
ods, and things of that sort, but what the citizens of Boston 
want to know is simply this: Whether the man who is “ the 
power behind the throne,” as he has been called, who has been 
doing certain things in the Park Department, especially in 
connection with tree culture and the cutting down of trees, 
besides other things that have been referred to in this inves- 
tigation, is to be allowed to continue there when the great 
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body of citizens don’t consider that he should be there? I 


am not going to be driven from that position by bulldozing 


or in any other way. I want to be understood. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, nobody knew enough, myself included, not 
to have me put on this jury. I am very sorry that I was 
placed here. If I had been kept to one side, I could have 
occupied a better position, perhaps, as witness, prosecuting 
attorney, or anything else; but, unfortunately, I am 
here, and I want it understood that I am going to be 
fair. I want it further distinctly understood, whether Mr. 
Matthews understands it or not, Professor Sargent or no Pro- 
fessor Sargent, that there are a large number of landscape 
architects, if J am informed rightly, who do not, in most of 
his procedure, agree with him at all, and I happen to have a 
letter to that effect. I will now put that letter in my pocket, 
and I will not produce it unless I have a sworn statement 
here to support it. But I have received it, and there it is. 
I will now put it away, and it will not see the light of day 
until I have received a sworn statement. Here is one man 
doing all this business in connection with the parks. The 
Park Commissioners will not allow anybody else to come in 
and give any advice in regard to park matters, even at the 
earnest solicitation of educated men, such as we have seen 
here to-day. Of course, Mr. Matthews is a talented and 
learned lawyer, and understands the twists of the trade as I 
might understand the twists of the knife. But that is 
neither here nor there. Let us learn the truth. Of course, 
he may make me appear foolish in a legal way. I am willing 
to, however, if I can accomplish any good. That is all I have 
to say. I have not done anything I am ashamed of, and I 
do not propose to. I want that understood. 


| TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Have you thought, Mr. Clarke, 
to bring in those Bow and Sheldon contracts ? 

A. I think I have both of them. 

Q. Let me have them, please? (Witness handed papers 
to counsel.) There is also some sort of an agreement about 
the golf privileges in Franklin Park, is there not? 

A. There are no golf privileges in Franklin Park at the 
present time. 

Q. Well, you understand that there is a man in Franklin 
Park who gives instructions in golf, don’t you? 

A. Yes, authorized to give instructions in golf; yes. 

Q. And the right to play there is restricted to persons 
who are supposed to know how to play? 

A.) Yes. 
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Q. That precaution, of. course, is taken for the safety of 
those playing. Now, whether or not it is a fact that this 
same instructor sells or deals in golf clubs? 

A. He both repairs and sells golf-sticks, yes. 

Q. And that, of course, is mentioned in his contract or 
agreement with your Commissioners ? 

A. He is simply authorized to give instruction, and I 
think it also includes the repairing and selling. 

Q. And selling of sticks? 

A. I wouldn’t be sure of that, without looking it up. 
But my impression is that that goes with it. 

Q. Well, you know that nobody else can do any instruct- 
ing in golf on Franklin Park but this person ? 

I don’t know it, no. 

Well, you understand it that way ? 

I don’t understand it that way. 

Well, you understand something about it, don’t you? 
Yes, but not in the way you state it. 

What do you understand to be the case? 

I understand that Mr. Willie Campbell is authorized, 
and I don’t understand that anybody else has applied for any 
permission. 

Q. That is what I am asking for. As a matter of fact, 
nobody else is authorized ? 

A. Asa matter of fact, nobody else is authorized to give 
instructions. 

Q. Now (referring to document), is this the Bow con- 
tract ? 

A. This is the Bow lease. 

Q. This runs from May 15, 1897, to December 31, 1901? 

A. Yes. (The lease referred to was introduced as 
«¢ Exhibit 58” and will be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. L. E. Bow — do you know Mr. Bow’s first name? 

A. I don’t know that I do, no. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he is a resident of Bos- 
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A. Icouldn’t say that. 

Q. Who drew this lease? 

A. It was drawn by Mr. Wheelwright. Mr. Wheelwright 
was City Solicitor and was also on the Park Board. 
 Q. This was drawn at the time when he was a member 
of the Park Board ? 

A. At the time he was acting as a member of the Park 
Board. He was an acting Commissioner, appointed by the 
Mayor. 

Q. Now, there isa provision in here which says that 
from certain hours in the day, between certain hours in the 
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day this man shall furnish to persons who pay him a price 
approved by the Board certain things. Now, as a matter of 
fact, do you know that the Board has ever approved of the 
scale of prices ? 

A. Hesubmitted his bill of fare, which stated the prices. 
I remember that. 

Q. Well, you have no distinct idea of how those prices 

range, do you ? 
_ <A. No. I think they were reasonable, fair charges. I 
think they were the ordinary prices. 

(. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Bow does 
check bicycles free of charge ? 

A. I don’t know. His contract calls for it, and I have 
no doubt he. does. 

Q. Now, this section here -in regard to the playing of 
music coming under the approval of the Board — that merely 
exists in the letter, doesn’t it? They don’t submit any 
programmes for music ? 

A. The Board has supervised the kind of music that he 
shall give there. ‘That is controlled by the Board. 

Q. Here is a clause: “If the gross receipts for the season 
shall exceed $10,000 and not exceed $20,000, pay to the city 
© per cent. on said gross receipts in excess of $10,000 up to 
said $20,000.” Now, who audits Mr. Bow’s books for your 
department? 

A. It is done in our office. Our accountant generally 
does the actual figuring. 

Q. That is, Mr Ogden or Mr. Lawrence ? 

A. Mr. Lawrence. 

@. Have you any idea what was paid to the city last year 
by Mr. Bow? 

A. I think with the deductions the lease provides for in 
the way of coal for heating and other expenses which are 
charged against the city, I think there was nothing. 

Q. Nothing paid at all? 

A. Nothing paid. There was some allowance made also 
on account of children’s bathing, which cut down the amount 
payable under the contract. 

@. Have you any idea how much floor space Mr. Bow has 
there ? 

A. No, I should think it was pretty large — more than 
he really occupies. 

@. More than he really occupies ? 

A. That is, I think he shut up one room up stairs and 
only uses the two lower cafés. 

Q. Now, the Sheldon lease? 
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A. I have a printed copy of the Sheldon lease, which will 
be more convenient, perhaps, than the written one. (Hand- 
ing a copy of lease to counsel. ) 

Mr. Lunpy. — Oh, yes. This, I suppose, will simply take 
a reference to the committee. It is worth reading. ‘There 
is one section here on page 99, of the twenty-first annual re- 
port of the Board of Commissioners for the Department of 
Parks, for the year ending January 31, 1896, that I would 
like to read: 

“Said party of the second part, for and in consideration of 
the above described rights and privileges, agrees and promises 
to furnish, at his own expense, boats for the purpose of 
accommodating the visitors to the public parks, for hire.” I 
call that special section to the attention of the committee. 

The Witness. —In regard to the Sheldon contract, that 
is not the whole of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) That has been peal has it? 

Aa Yes: 

@. Well, what is the date of the sitientihaae Mr. Clarke ?. 

A. May 17, 1898, —or, rather, that is the date of his 
acceptance of it. I will have to look it up to see exactly. 
This is the amendment (handing paper to counsel). 

Q. Then, some time about May, 1898, Mr. Sheldon went 
out of the business himself and assigned his interest to the 
Boston Parks Boat Service Company, of which Mr. Sheldon 
is a stockholder. That is so, is it? 

A. Yes. That is to say, he didn’t go out of business 
himself. He incorporated his business in the company. He 
is still the manager of the company. 

Q. Mr. Sheldon is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is Washington G. Benedict? 

A. He was the President of the company. He is now 


Q. Did he live in Boston ? 

A. He did. 

Q. And Mr. Downer ? 

A. I don’t know Mr. Downer. I don’t know whether he 
was in Boston or not. April 4, 1898, was the date you 
asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do you propose to show, Mr. 
Counsel, by this ? | 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I am going to show that the city in 
this contract is giving away valuable franchises — absolutely 
giving them away — and that it was within the administra- 
tion of the present Park Commission that this extension of 
the contract with Mr. Sheldon was made. 
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Mr. Marruews. — It doesn’t run out for a year, does it? 
The original contract runs out December 31, 1900, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, this is practically a fresh contract. 
It is the assignment of Mr. Sheldon’s rights in a company, of 
which Mr. Sheldon is the largest factotum, so to speak. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — But the original contract has not run 
out, has it ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No; not until the latter part of this year. 

Mr. Marruews. — The original contract was made in 
1895 ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes; I offer these. | 

(The extension of the contract was introduced as “ Exhibit 
09,” and the original Sheldon lease was introduced as “ Ex- 
hibit 593.” Both will be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

The Witness. —I think that (referring to Exhibit 59) 
was an acceptance of a vote of the Park Commissioners, 
merely extending the contract. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes; that is just what it is — accepting 
the assignment. . 

The Witness. — Accepting the extension of the time. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes; the extension of the time. 


TESTIMONY OF PATRICK J. KEILTY. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Keilty? 
Patrick Joseph Keilty. 
Where do you live? 
105 Charlestown street. | 
Are you employed in the Park Department? 
Yes, sir. 
How long have you been employed there ? 
I will be three years next July. 
What is your present position ? 
Well, I am considered a laborer or tallyman. 
How did you start in there? When you started in, 
were you? : 
A. <A water boy. 
Q. How long had you actually served as water boy before 
you went to measuring loam, tallying? 
mee Well. six months. . 
@. And who permitted you to be tallyman ? 
A. Well, Mr. Shea told me to take charge of some of 
the teams there. 
@. Mr. Shea was the man, then, wasn’t he? 
A. Well, yes, sir. 
Q.° And you have acted as a tallyman ever since? 
A. Well, on and off — not every day. 
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(Q. Now, did you do any tallying in 18987 ? 
A‘ «Yes; sir. 
Q. Whereabouts ? 
A. I couldn’t tell. I suppose in Franklin Park, gener- 
ally that is where I was. 
Q. Now, do you recall any large contract made at that 
time, in 1898 ? 
A. What do you mean by a large contract ? 
(. I mean, where there were any number of teams com- 
ing in in the day ? 
A. Well, I don’t remember of very many teams coming 
in in the day. 
Do you know a man named Whitmore ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did he deliver any loam there in 1898? 
Yes, sir. 
How much? 
Well, I couldn’t tell you. 
Where did he deliver that — on Morton street ? 
Well, some on Morton street. 
You have no idea how much he delivered ? 
No, sir. 
Did you make out all the receipts at that time? 
Yes, I think I did, except a very few. I was home 
a week there. 
I know, but he was delivering it several weeks, wasn’t 
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Yes, sir. 

Who took your place when you were out? 

A boy named Brady. 

Henry Brady? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, did you have the power to reject any loam or 
any filling because of the quality ? . 
A. Well, I would report it to Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew 

when they came around. 

Q. Well, do you remember ever roicouiin i any loam ? 

A. Oh, yes, lots of times. 

Or You personally did? 

A. Well, I notified Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. What made you notify Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew ? 

What about it struck you? 

A. Well, I thought the loam wasn’t very good. 
Q. Then it must have been pretty bad, must it not? 

A... Well, it wasn’t extra bad, but not what the park 

wanted, I thought. 
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Q. Well, you didn’t know a great deal about loam, did 
you? 

Oh, yes. 

Q. When you went in there? 

A. No,sir; not when I went inas tally man, but I learned 
quite a lot there. 

@. Do you remember whose loam you rejected there as 
tally man? 

A. Yes, sir; rejected Whitmore’s, rejected Mr. Mullen’s, 
rejected quite a number of them. 

Q. Ever reject any of Dolan’s? 

pgeees, Slr. 

Q. As a matter of fact, were all these contractors deliv- 
ering loam more or less bad ? 

A. Oh, no, sir. Once in a while they would bring in a 
load, cut down below the sub-soil, and I would look at the 
load and tell them if it wasn’t good that I didn’t want it. 

@. Now, did you ever refuse to give a teamster a check 
for loam ? 

A. . Yes, sir. 

@. And have that teamster insist on dropping it there 
and say that he would get his check later from somebody else? 
Yes, sir. 

Who did he say he would get it from? 

Didn’t say. 

Didn’t he tell you ? 

No, sir. 

Do you know whether he got the check afterwards ? 
I don’t know as he did. 

How many times did that occur? 

Once or twice. 

You remember it pretty distinctly ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember who the driver was that said that? 
A Canterbury man—his name was; well, I can’t 
just think. 

Q. Well, in substance what he said was that he didn’t 
care whether you gave him a check or not, that Whitmore 
would get it anyway ? 

Whitmore? 

Isn’t that what he said ? 

No, sir. I didn’t name any man. 

Didn’t you name a man? 

No, sir. If I think of the man’s name I will tell you. 
. some contractor— you are quite positive it wasn’t 
Whitmore ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I am positive. If I think of the name I 
will tell you. 

Q. You will try to think of the names? 

A. What names? 

Q. Well, the contractor, whose man said it. Now, what 
is your salary now, Mr. Keilty ? 
Two dollars a day. 
How long has it been $2 a day? 
Since the last of September or October. 
Do you know any of these contractors very well? 
No, sir. 
None of them? 
No, sir. 
Don’t know where Mr. Whitmore’s house is, do you? 
No, sir. 
Or Dolan’s ? 
No, sir. I have just thought of that contractor’s 
name — Mr. Brooks. 

@. But you didn’t think of the man’s name? 

A. That was the contractor that was hauling loam, that 
I didn’t give him any check. 

Q. And the man said he would leave it anyway and 
would get his check later ? 
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A. Said he would get his check. 
Q. Do you know whether he did ? 
AG OMINOUS Irs 

Q. Did he tell you afterwards ? 
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Didn’ t you ask him? 
No, sir; the man hated me too sane to speak to me 
on the street when he saw me. 

Q. Didn’t speak to you at all? 
_ A. Never recognized me. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I want to suspend for a time with Mr. 
Keilty. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you another witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I am going to put Mr. Shea on. I may 
take up Mr. Keilty again. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Shea, John MeMorrow, the 
contractor ? 

BN Gs 3 

Q. Do you know him very well? 

A. I don’t know him very well. I have known him 
quite awhile. 
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Q. Well, how often do you see him? 
A. Well, I might see him once in six months, and might 
oftener — not very often. 
Then you are not familiar with him ? 
No, sir. 
Are you familiar with Mr. King, — J. J. King? 
Yes; I am familiar with him. 
Mingle with him socially at all? 
No; I have known him a great while. 
Well, you know Mr. Whitmore pretty well? 
No; ‘Tf have seen Mr. Whitmore at the park quite 
a good deal. 
@. There weren’t any of the men I have mentioned so far 
that you know after business hours at all? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Now, do you know Mr. Dolan, — James Dolan? 
te Ves’: T do. 
Q@. Did you ever sell Mr. Dolan a horse belonging to the 
Park Department ? 
A horse was sold him; yes. 
Well, do you personally know about that sale ? 
I was present at that sale. 
Who sold it? 
Well, the contract was closed by Mr. Pettigrew. 
Well, then, Mr. Pettigrew engineered that sale, didn’t 
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Yes. 
There is no doubt about it? 
I think he may have consulted with me at the time. 
were in the buggy together. 
Mr. Pettigrew closed the deal with Dolan ? 
Yes, sir; in my presence. 
What did he pay for the horse, do you know ? 
Sixty dollars. 
How long had the horse been in the department ? 
About a year or a year and a half. 
How old a horse ? 
A young horse, not more than between seven and 
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Well, it wasn’t a draught horse? 
Draught horse, yes. 
Do you know where it was bought ? 
Well, I think it was bought at Snow’s. The only 
reason I say that is, that it was bought through Dr. Peters, 
and most of Dr. Peters’ horses are bought at Snow’s. 

Q. Have you any idea what was paid for that horse ? 

A. Yes, I think the department paid $150. 
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Q. Did the horse have defects about him at the time you 
sold him? 

A. Yes, he had. 

Q. What was the matter with him? 

A. Well, he was nothing more than aframe. Our horses 
are used mostly on the watering carts, on the driveways — 

Q. Yes? 

A. —and Mr. Pettigrew disliked him so much that he 
had him taken from the watering-cart and put on to the tool- 
wagon, and used around where he wouldn’t be seen much, 
and there he disliked his looks so much that he asked me 
one day to put him in the barn and get him out of the way, 
so that nobody would see him. 

@. Did the horse have consumption, or anything? 

A. No. The doctor was consulted on the matter. I 

can’t say what report the doctor made on the matter, but he 
said he thought he wouldn’t improve any so far as looks 
would go. 

@. And Mr. Pettigrew’s objections to him were purely 
esthetic? The horse did his work, didn’t he ? 

A. Not very well. He wasn’t condemned — I think you 
state it right, that his objections were purely esthetic, but he 
wasn’t as good a horse, he didn’t turn out as well, as our 
other horses. 

Q. Now, Mr. Dolan has hauled away a great deal of 
wood from the park, hasn’t he? — 

Yes, one year he did. 

And how many cords would you say ? 

Well, I think there were about 100 cords. 

What did he pay for it? 

He agreed to pay a dollar— I give you this to the 
bes of my knowledge; I can confirm it later — 

0. That is all I want to get? 

A. I think he agreed to pay a dollar and quarter to a 
dollar and a half a cord, and had the cutting to do, the cross- 
cutting. He was not to take the trees down or lop the 
branches off. We were to take care of that, and he was to 
cross-cut or split, if necessary. 

(Q. A dollar and a quarter a cord ? 

A. A dollar and one-half, I think. 

Q. Was it a fact that the former superintendent of the 
parks, Superintendent Howe, received as much as five dollars 
a cord under exactly the same conditions ? 

A. No,.it is not a fact. 

Q. . It isn’t? 

As Noi 
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Q. Well, do you know that Mr. Howe did receive five 
dollars a cord? 

A. I think he did not, but I wouldn’t say. The value 
of wood has changed a great deal in a few years, and it is 
possible that, with the wood piled up, with the wood cross- 
eut and split and piled in the same condition that it was 
when Mr. Howe was there, he would receive from four 
dollars to five dollars a cord — that is, for the pick of the 
. wood, not for all of it. 

Q@. Mr. Dolan, you say, took away about 100 cords? 

A. Yes, something like that. 

Q@. Who was that deal made with— Mr. Pettigrew or 
yourself? 

A. I think that I made the deal. Mr. Pettigrew had 
another offer at a smaller amount, and I think that Mr. 
Dolan made that deal with me. That is, it was confirmed 
by Mr. Pettigrew. 

@. Well, who was the other contractor who wanted to 
take it off and pay for it? 

A. I think it was made through a man named Doonan. 

Q. I beg pardon? 

A. Doonan, I think. The offer wasn’t made to me. I 
think it was made to Mr. Pettigrew. 

@. You think it was made to Mr. Pettigrew ? 

AL wYes, sir. 

Q. And that he didn’t offer as much as Dolan did for it? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. Well, Dolan has bought some watering carts in the 
Park Department, too, hasn’t he? 

Ac Yes. 

Q. How many? 

Ae odour. 

Q. What did he pay for those ? 

A. Paid $75 apiece. 

Q. How long had you had them ? 

A. Varying in time. They were sold in the spring of 
1897, and those carts were bought in the time from 1884 to 
1887. 

Q. And they had seen actual service for that long? 

ma -Yes. 

Q. Now, have you any idea what was paid for those 
teams ? 

A. The prices paid ? 

vr Yes. 

A. Something like $3850. 
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Q. Did you have anything to say about the sale of those 
watering carts ? 

Aeon Vis; vid 

QQ. Well, were they condemned ? 

A. They were. ) | 

Q. Couldn’t there have been some repairs made upon 
those teams ? 

A. Yes, there could have been. 

Q. I suppose the expense would have been more than 
they were worth after they were repaired ? 

A. Well, yes, I think so. I went through those. We. 
have a man, a mechanic, a foreman of carpenters, and I have 
him look over those things, and when there are any repairs 
to be made they are called to my attention as well as to the 
attention of the contractor or party who is to make the re- 
pairs, the repairing party, so that I may know whether the 
bill submitted is a proper one or not, and we looked these 
over and decided to condemn them. Do ‘you want any 
reasons ? 

Q. Yes, go ahead, Mr. Shea. Give us the whole of it. 

A. Well, the reason why these carts were condemned is. 
that, in the first place, they had to have new tires all over. 
Then, our carts were originally bought with the Miller-Knob- 
lock attachment, a down stream attachment. About the 
time these carts were bought they had a great many new ideas 
for street watering carts, and among those were these patent. 
attachments, and the carts that were used most had the Mil- 
ler-Knoblock attachment, which has the down stream, and the 
Niagara Sprinkler, used by the Studebaker folks, which has 
not a down stream, but the stream is cast horizontally and 
falls to the ground by the force of gravity. 

Q. You think, then, that the Park Department received 
a pretty fair price for teams which were as long in use as. 
those had been ? 

A. Received a pretty fair price. We were to buy new 
carts at this time, not only to take the place of the old carts, 
but also to do the work on the drives, the extra work on the 
drives, the drives having been extended in that year, and in 
making our contract we took into consideration the price we 
would have to pay for repairs and decided that it would not 
admit of our making the repairs. We decided that it was 
cheaper to buy new ones, as the prices for the extra attach- 
ments and the repair on the running gear would amount to a 
very large sum, and we would then have an old body which 
might have to be condemned in another year. 
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A. And, to get at the gist of the matter, we asked the 
dealer, the maker, the Boston agent, what he would allow us 
for these carts, in a trade, and he offered us $50. 

Q. Now, did the superintendent advertise these carts 
for sale ? 

A. No, he did not. 

@. There was no effort made, then, to auction them? 

A. No, no auction. 

Q. Or to make a general sale ? 

A. They sent-for several people to look at them, and Mr. 
Dolan bought the whole lot at $75 apiece. 

Q. Well, thus far Dolan seems to have bought everything 
bought of the Park Department ? 

Apo: 

@. Well, as far as we have gone. 

A. Everything you have asked me about, I guess, has 
been bought by Dolan. 

Q. Do you know anything about material being charged 
up to one place, Mr. Shea, and being used in another? 

A. No; I can’t say that I do. 

(). ven haven’t perro about that at all ? 

AN 0. 

Q. Have you ever heard, or do you know, that money 
appropriated for the Gibson Playground was not actually 
used there? Do you know whether or not that is so? }— | 

A. No, I can’t say. io) 

Q. You wouldn’t have any means of knowing anything 
about that ? 

A. Well, not definitely, no. 

@. Now, do you carry any check books at all? 

A. Never; I never have taken, in the three years that I 
have been general foreman, but one check book out of the 
office. 

@. That is the one you gave Kelly ? 

A. No, I didn’t take that from the office. Kelly took 
that from the office. I took one more book from the office. 

@. Now, for what purpose did you have that other one? 

A. I took it, carried it from the office, to give to foreman 
Watson, at Peter’s Hill. 

Q. Well, carried it as a messenger ? 

wA.+. Yes. 

@. You didn’t use it ? 

A. In that book I receipted for four loads of cobble- 
stones which were received at Peter’s Hill. 

Q@. And those four loads of cobblestone were supplied by 
Dolan, weren’t they? 

A. No, oh, no. 
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Q. Who were they supplied by? 

A. By Contractor Welch, of West Roxbury. 

Q. Is that the same Welch mentioned here, who does 
business in somebody’s else name or somebody else in his 
name ? 

A. I didn’t hear that, no. 

Q. Didn’t you hear that? 

A. No, but I don’t think that is so. Any business that 
Welch has done in the department hasn’t been very exten- 
sive, but has always been done under his own name. 

Q. Well, then, you don’t know that anybody else has 
supplied anything that belonged to Welch? 

A. No; I do remember the Welch you speak of, but it is 
not the same man. 

Q. Now, do you know that Dolan was ps see paving 
blocks to the Park Department ? 

Ves; 

How great a quantity did he supply them? 

Well, according as they wanted them. 

Did he supply any last year? 

A smaller quantity last year, yes. 

Many the year before ? 

More the year before, I think. 

Now, do you know who actually had charge of tally- 
ing the loads of paving blocks as they came ? 

A. Well, the foreman on the work. 

@. That was spread around generally, was it? 

Aba al eS: 

Q. By the way, Mr. Shea, did Dolan use those ee 
carts on the park after he bought them ? 

A. Yes; not all of them. 

(QQ. They are actually at present in service ? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. No; not at the present time, but you look for them 
to show up this spring, the same old carts? 

A. No; do you want to know when they were used? 

Q. Now. was the horse — 

A. It may interest you to know when those carts were 
used. 

Q:. Yes; it might. 

A. Those carts were used in the dry season — last year 
we had an exceedingly dry season, and not having any more 
carts than were necessary for the watering of our roads, we 
hired from anybody from whom we could get them any kind 
of a cart that would hold water— the old fashioned barrel 
carts or these present carts —and they were used on the 
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plantation, in supplying water for planting, and later in the 
season, after the planting season had passed, they were used 
to water the shrubs placed near the drives, and in addition 
to that one cart of Dolan’s was used one part of the season 
with the steam roller on road construction, we not having 
carts enough to go around. 

@. Now, was the horse used on the park after that ? 

A. I never saw him. 

Q. Never heard any complaint from Mr. Pettigrew later 
on? 
ee No. 

Q. Do you recall any job that Mr. Dolan has done in the 
way of excavation for the city in the last two years ? 

A. For the Park Department ? 

Q. Well, perhaps not; but do you know of his being at 
work excavating on city property at any time when he was 
supplying filling to the Park Department ? 

A. I never knew him to supply filling to the Park De- 
partment. 

Q. Never knew Dolan to supply any filling at all? 

AEN 0: 

Q. <Any loam? 

A. He supplied loam. 

Q. Whether or not he has engaged in any contracts to 
excavate anything? 

A. I couldn't say. 

Q. At the time he was supplying that? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Well, would it surprise you to learn that Mr. Dolan 
took stuff from one part of the city and sold it to the other ? 
Would that surprise you somewhat? 

A. Well, it wouldn’t surprise me that I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Q. No, I suppose not. Personally, you don’t sign checks 
at all, receipt checks ? 

A. No. That would be very unusual for me. I believe 
I have testified that I signed four or five checks in one book, 
because I didn’t have any foreman who could sign them. 

@. Now, Mr. Shea, do you take any part in forming the 
estimates for Joam ? 

A. No, not for any great quantity of loam I would not. 
If there was a place that needed planting and needed some 
loam, and I made a suggestion that we ought to have thirty 
or forty loads of loam for that place, I might make an esti- 
mate, but as for forming estimates of large quantities, I 
don’t. 
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Q. Asa matter of fact, doesn’t the administration of the 
Park Department go ahead rather heedlessly in getting loam ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know of any loam book you have where you 
have figured up or recorded estimates of loam for any 
season ? 

I don’t know of any such book. 

Isn’t any such book in existence ? 

I don’t know of any. 

Do you know of Mr. Pettigrew having any? 

I don’t know of any. 

Have you known of Mr. Pettigrew figuring on the 
amount of loam he wanted ? 

A. I have in a general way, yes. 

Q. Well, for what Pea job ore Mr. Pettigrew ever 
figure ? 

A. I have heard him figure for a slat of land which is. 
loamed near to Walnut avenue. He took into consideration 
the area to be loamed and the amount to be put on it, and 
figured the number of loads needed. 

Q. What do you suppose he figured it out in that case 
for, and not in others? 

A. I guess he did in others. I know of other cases 
where he has done it. fs 

@. There is_no record kept? . 

A. I couldn’t say that there isn’t. His recommenda- 
tions are made to the Park Commissioners. They are to 
be acted on before that work is done. 

Q. Now, how do you account, Mr. Shea, for that start- 
ling difference, that wide margin between the year 1897-98 
and 1898-99, in the matter of loam — some forty thousand 
or fifty thousand yards of loam? 

A. Well, I account for it in this way —as far as it 
would be proper for me to account for anything I don't 
really know about. I account for it in this way, that Mr. 
Pettigrew took charge of the department in 1897, and it was 
not to be supposed that his recommendations for loam were 
to go in when he had been there a month or two. As a 
matter of fact, if the loam was needed at all, it was needed 
that spring, when the planting was to be done, and he had 
been there only a few months, and it wasn’t to be expected 
that he would have time to purchase a number of thousand 
loads of loam or that his plans were perfected. You might. 
say he took a year to look over the parks and to see what was 
needed, and in that time he could form a good estimate of 
what was needed and submit his estimates to the Board. 
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That is your theory ? 

That is my theory. 

He held off for some time, figuring up ? 

I didn’t say that. I said that his judgment was not 
formed in a month or in two months. 

@. No, but the necessity for loam in most cases is fairly 
pressing, isn’t it? 

A. I think you will find that Mr. Pettigrew’s report as 
to the necessity for loam was made very early in his career 
there. 

@. He did very well. 

A. It didn’t take him long to show that it was necessary 
to have a lot of loam in Franklin Park, and it wouldn’t take 
any man long who knew his business. 

@. You mean by that the men who occupied the position 
previously didn’t know their business ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

@. It is the same park, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why did this crying necessity arise immediately after 
Mr. Pettigrew’s advent? 

A. Ican explain that to a certain extent. During the 
years immediately preceding Mr. Pettigrew’s advent to the 
Park Department there had been a great many roads cut 
through and a great many other pieces of work done by the 
Park Department under Mr. Howe’s charge, and in many 
cases they spread the loam around. In others they put it in 
piles, and there was a great surplus of loam taken from the 
driveways for a great many years previous to Mr. Pettigrew’s 
coming to the Park Department. At the time of his appear- 
ance there most of this work had stopped —in fact, there 
were many places that were entirely bare, owing to the 
previous work which was carried on there. I would instance 
the gravel bank, which covered quite a considerable area. It 
was necessary to keep that bank open a great many years on 
account of the work in the department. So with other places. 
The Greeting had been open a great many years. Rock had 
been blasted and stone used in the streets. There were these 
great areas of ground uncovered with loam, and it was Mr. 
Pettigrew’s duty, of course, to look after those. They have 
been since covered with loam. 

A recess was taken from 6 P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee was called to’ order by Chairman NorRIs at 
7.30 P.M. 


TESTIMONY OF MicHAEL McNULTY. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 
Michael McNulty, sir. 
Where do you live, Mr. McNulty ? 
I live at Jamaica Plain, 32 Tower street. 
How long have you worked in the Park Department ? 
Since 1883 — August 15, 1883. | 
You were not suspended recente ? 
No, sir. 
And you are now working in ye Department ? 
Yes, sir. 
What is your position ? 
Watchman in charge of a road, sir. 
In charge of a road? 
Yes, sir. 
Got any men under you? 
Yes, sir; got three now. 
Three men under you. You have acted as sub-fore- 
man, haven’t you? 

A. Occasionally, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, for how long a period at a time? 

sah Well, I couldn’t tell you —sometimes might be a 
month, and sometimes two months, couldn’ t tell exactly how 
long. 

@. What salary do you get as a watchman ? 

A. I got $2.75 a day, sir. 
$2.75 a day ? 
Yessir; 
What does a sub-foreman get ? 
I think they get $3.25, sir. 
Well didn’t you ever get a sub-foreman’s salary? 
No, sir. 
But you have done a sub-foreman’s work at times ? 
Yes, sir; under Mr. Shea. 
What is your rating on the civil service list? 
Watchman in charge of road, sir. 
On these occasions when you acted as subforeman, 
getting a watchman’s salary, what was your reason for acting 
in that capacity ? 
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A. Idon’t know, sir. Mr. Shea asked me to go down 
and look after men. 

Q. How large a gang have you had under you at any one 
time ? 

A. Well, I might have as high as twenty. 

@. Well, did you understand that you were taking the 
place of anybody who was sick, or anything of the sort ? 

A. Sometimes, sir. 

@. At other times you acted as sub-foreman because it 
was necessary to have a man in charge of the gang. Is that 
so? 

ome) C8610. 

Q. Do you know of any time when you were acting as 
sub-foreman that a man actually on the list as sub-foreman 
was idle, suspended ? 

Ate NO siT. . 

Q. Did you ever have this young Mr. Keilty working 
under you? 

I think he was once, for about three or four days. 
Well, you know you had him under you don’t you? 
Yes, sir. 

Now, where was that ? 

Jamaica Park, sir. 

And what was Mr. Keilty doing there ? 

Measuring loam. 

Did Mr. Keilty understand measurements ? 

Yes, sir; as far as I understood. 

Do you understand cubic measurement ? 

I never measured the teams, except to help the boy 
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You are not responsible for the measurement of teams 
— that j is, never took measurements yourself? 

A. No, sir — that is, only to help the boy out. 

Q. Who were the contractors who were delivering loam 
at that place ? 
Well, there was quite a lot delivering loam there, sir. 
Well, was Dolan delivering it there ? 
Yes, sir. 
Whitmore? 
Yes, sir. 
Coburn ? 
Yes, sir, Coburn. 
King? 
I don’t remember. 

Mr. Suva. — Pardon me — there is Coburn and Colburn. 
Coburn did not. 
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(By Mr. Lee That is, J. C. Colburn? 

Yes, sir. 

He was delivering there, was he? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, why was this tally boy, Keilty, taken from your 


Well, he was sent there while my other boy was busy 


me other work. 


Didn’t you have some row with Keilty? 

No, si. 

Never had any quarrel with him at all? 

No, sir. 

Who was the other boy? 

His name was Francis Howe. 

Did he come back after Keilty went away? 

He was home sick a few days. 

And after he went away Howe came back? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t know where Keilty went then, do you? 

I think to Franklin Park. 

At the present time you have three men under you? 
Yes, sir. 

What do they do? 

Cleaning roads, locking gates. 

You have done some road building, havea you? 
Yes, sit. 

You have bossed gangs that were operating steam 


rs — that is so, isn’t it? 


Yes, sir. 

For how long a time did you do that? 

Oh, probably it was about a month. 

Well, do you know anything at all about building? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you ever study it? 

No, sir. 

Where did you learn it? 

On the parks. 

You know the difference, then, between any two dif- 


Pana kinds of road ? 


A. 


O, 


Yes, sir. 
And you think you are fully capable of bossing a gang 


of men on that line of work ? 


we\ 
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Yes, sir. 
Haven’t you within the last week or two bossed a 


gang of men working — more than three men? 


Ass 


No, sir. I had some men on catch basins, cleaning 


them out — had three more. 
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@. Then you had six altogether ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Well, now, you have had gangs as large as forty-five 
men under you, haven’t you, out Jamaica way ? 

A. I may have, counting road men and all, at times. 

@. Counting road men and all, you have had as big a 
gang as any sub-foreman or foreman in the department, 
haven't you, at different times? 

A. I don’t know how many the other men had. 

@. Well, you know they don’t run much more than forty 
men in any gang, don’t you? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. You know they don’t? 
A. I don’t know how many they have running in gangs. 
Q. Don’t know anything about it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You think you had a pretty large gang when you had 
forty or forty-five men? 
- A. Yes, sir; a pretty large gang. 
yt How did you happen to have them? 
A. Mr. Shea was hurried up on work, so he put me down 
on it. 
Q. Put you on that work? 
Ayo?) -Yes5) sir. 
@. You didn’t ask Mr. Shea to give you that work? 
A, No, sir. 


Mr. Lunpy. — You will please step aside, just a minute, 
Mr. McNulty. (The witness left the stand.) Is Martin 
Connelly here? (No response.) Well, he probably will be 
here. Mr. Stratton won’t be here to-night, will he, Mr. 
Matthews ? 

Mr. MatrHews. —No, sir. I think if he had known that 
anybody wanted him he could have been here. 

Mr. Lunpy. —Is Mr. Carlin here? 

Mr. CARLIN. — Yes, sir. 


- 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN CARLIN. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name, Mr. 
Carlin ? 

John. 

Where do you live, Mr. Carlin? 

138 Spencer street, Dorchester. 

Do you work in the Park Department? 

Yes, sir. 

Working there now ? 

No, sir. 
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You are on the suspended list ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was your business when you were there ? 
Mostly everything in the way of working. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Talk up loud. 

There are so many talking at a time that it is hard to 
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Well, you talk up louder? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Mr. Lunpy.) You have been a laborer? 

Yes, sir. 

What have your wages been? 

$2. 

Were you working in the Park Department in 1898 ? 

Working for about fifteen months, up until about the 
‘of February. 

Whose gang did you work in? 

Oh, I worked in four or five. 

Ever work under Mr. McNulty ? 

No, sir. 

Ever work under Mr. Edgeworth ? 

No, sir. 

Well, what foreman have you worked under? 

I worked under Mr. Jeffery, and Mr. Kelley, and 
Hannon, and Mr. Travers. 
Ever done any gardening at all? 

A. Worked some at shrubs and trees. 

@. Have you ever taken part in the destruction of any 
shrubs, the removal of shrubs? 
Cutting down some? 
Yes. 
Yes. 
When was that? 
That was last September. 
Do you know anything about shrubs ? 
Not very much. 
You would know a good one from a bad one, if you 
saw ‘ib? ? 

A. Well, if I saw it growing green I might. 

Q. Did you remove any that appeared to be good shrubs ? 

A. I don’t know much about a shrub. The ones that 
were removed seemed to be healthy, but we were thinning 
them out. 

Q. Well, that is what they were doing, wasn’t it? How 
many of those shrubs do you suppose you removed? 

A. I couldn’t tell that. 
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Q. This was out in Franklin Park, was it? 

AL Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever work under Mr. Hugh Watson? 

A. One day, I guess — part of one day. 

@. Do you know anything about the giving away of 
stone ? | 

A. I have seen some going away. 


@. Well, going away with whom? Who was taking it 
away ? 

A. The team of Andrews was taking it away. 

@. And who is Andrews, please ? 

A. Well, he was a man that was working there with a 
hired team. 
Well, do you know why he took it away? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever hear Mr. Watson tell him to take it? 
I see it going. It went off the park. 
How much did he take ? 
Took two face stone, about six feet long. 
Granite? ) 
Well, dressed for curbstone. 
Now, did you see any other stone removed ? 
Yes, there was some other stone removed, all right ? 
Well, who took that away ? 
Well, I don’t know who took it away. They are the 
ones seen. 

Q. Didn’t you know where Andrews was taking this 
stone ? 

A. No, sir; he went off the park with it. 

Q. How much stone was there altogether — how much 
face stone? 
Oh, quite a lot. 
But those were two pieces, two blocks that he took ? 
Two, about six feet long each, dressed stone. 
What was the date of the taking away of the stone? 
Along in August, sometime. 
Of last year? 
ea, 510. 
. That was 1899. You say you worked there under 
Mr. Watson only one day? 

A. Worked part of a day, over in Bussey, I guess. 

Q. Now, how did you happen to note the taking away of 
the stone by Andrews ? 

A. Iwas working close by him on the inside of the nur- 
sery, when he was taking away the stone and loading it on 
the team. From there I see him go over toward Blue Hill 
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avenue with it, turn off a side street —I don’t know where 
he went with it; went off the park. 

Q. Well, did that strike you as being peculiar at the 
time ? 

A. Well — 

Q. A little bit peculiar, perhaps. How did you take 
note of that at the time? How do you remember that two 
six foot face stone were taken off the Park system ? 

A. Well, there is no memory about it. I remember it. 

@. Have you ever worked in any gang where they re- 
ceived loam? 

A. No, sir; not that I took notice of. I seen it coming 
in and out there. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is ail. 

Mr. Marruews. — No cross-examination. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Has Martin Connlley got here yet. (No 
response. ) 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Shea, do you know a 
man named Moses Coulter ? 
Yes. 
A. contractor ? 
No. 
What does he do? 
He is foreman in the Park Department. 
Do you know anything about gravel? 
Know anything about gravel ? 
: No, let me finish the question. I know you know 
something about gravel, but do you know anything about the 
eravel dug out by Coulter, which Coulter carried away out 
of the Park system ? 7 

A... Yes,.1 do: 

Q. Yes —and when was that? 

A. Well, sometime during the year 1899. 

@. Well, didn’t he take considerable gravel from the 
department ‘ ? 
Coulter didn’t. 
Took it out for his own use? 
Coulter didn’t; no. 
No; Coleman ? 
Yes. ; 
Now, what did he get that gravel for? What did he 
pay for it? 

A. . Well, I had no official communication with Coleman 
on the matter, but I know through Mr. Pettigrew talking 
with me on the matter, on the question. 
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A. We were removing a lot of gravel from the parkway 
and we had to dump it in various places, any place that 
we could find to dump it—looking for a dump, in fact. 
The gravel was taken out along the bridle path, between the 
bridle path and the pleasure drive. ‘There was a space about 
seven feet wide, and varying in depth from two to three feet, 
excavated, from which the gravel was taken out, and in place 
of that was dumped, by contractors’ loam. That gravel we 
had to excavate and cart. away with our own teams, and the 
question was, whether the Park Department could not 
cheapen the work by giving the gravel away or selling it to 
- somebody. In one case, on Jamaica Park, between Perkins 
and Pond streets, I offered it to the Street Department of 
the city of Boston. We were to do the loading and they 
were to cart the material away. They tried it for awhile 
and found it didn’t pay, and dropped it. We had to cart it 
ourselves. Further down the Parkway, on the Riverway, 
where Foreman Coulter was working, he was offered by 
various contractors —or, rather, various contractors were 
asked to submit proposals to take that away. Just what 
arrangements were made with Coleman I cannot say, but I 
know that he took a large part of it away, to the advantage 
of the Park Department financially. 

Q. Then you do say that Coleman paid for that gravel? 

A. I don’t say that. I do say that the Park Depart- 
ment reaped a financial benefit from the contractor’s taking it 
away. 

Q. Now, isn’t. there any place out there where you can 
store gravel ? 

A. I suppose there are places where we could store 
gravel. We had no particular use for it down there. 

Q. I understand; but you will have to buy gravel in the 
spring, won’t you? 

A. Not for any reason I know of. 

Q. You know there are probably some things you will 
have to buy gravel for? 

A. Haven’t bought any gravel in my experience of ten 
years in the Park Department—.we haven’t bought any 


gravel. 
Q. Haven’t bought it at all? 
a - No. 


Q. Couldn’t you use that as filling? 
A. Yes, if we had any place for it. We used it for fill- 
ing in every place we had reason to use filling. 
Q. And, as a matter of fact, you haven’t bought any for 
the purpose of using it for filling? 
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A. We haven’t bought any for the purpose of filling, and 
have no use for it for filling, except what we have moved of 
our own accord. 

Q. How much of that should you say Coleman took away ? 

A. It would be very hard for me to say; but I should 
say it might vary from 300 to 1,000 yards. 

Q. Well, you have no doubt that that transaction was of 
some financial advantage to Mr. Coleman, have you? 

A. I cannot say whether it was or not. I am of the 
opinion that he saved money on whatever his original con- 
tract was with the city, or with some private parties, by 
using our gravel, and the Park Department obtained some 
financial benefit from his taking it away. | 

Q. Now, did you hear Mr. Maglue testify, Mr. Shea, that 
he acted as an engineer ? 

A. Well, I saw him on the stand, yes. 

Q. Well, you heard what he said, didn’t you? 

A. I think I did, yes. 

@. You heard him say he worked around the boilers at 
night, didn’t you ? 

A. I heard him say that. 

Q. As a watchman ? 

ALY ER. 

Q. Now, you wouldn’t hase anything to do with that, 
would you ? 

A. Well, I would, yes. 

Q. Well, in what way? 

A. Well, being general foreman of the Park Department, 
my superintendence would extend to almost any employee in 
the department. 

QQ. And were you aware of that Saniiaen existing ? 

A. Iwas aware of the fact, that he was night watchman 
at the administration pone and that he was a competent 
man, too. 

Q. What? 

A. Competent to perform all the duties required of him 
there. 

@. As a night watchman, or as engineer? 

A. As both. 

Q. And you know, as a matter of fact, that he was per- 
forming the duties of both jobs? 

A. I did, yes. 

@. Did you order him to do that, or authorize him to 
do it? 

A. I was consulted on the matter by Mr. Pettigrew, and 
we both thought he was competent to perform the duties 
required of him. 
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Q. Well, do you know of any special compensation that 
Mr. Maglue got for doing the work ? 

A. No, he did not. He received the same compensation 
he had got for years gone by as a watchman in the department. 

@. Now, during last summer how many teams did Mr. 
James Dolan have to work ? 

Are One. | 

Q. Well, how many teams did James Dolan’s drivers 
have there ? 

A. I don’t know of any more than one. 

@. Now, were you present at the drawing of teams ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Well, do you understand that Mr. Dolan drew one? 

A. I knew he drew a number. 

@. And you are quite positive that he got a team on the 
number, aren’t you? 

ed: 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, don’t you know that James 
Dolan did have teams working under other men’s names ? 

A. No, I donot, and I would be very much surprised if 
~ you told me that he had. 

Q. Well, I wouldn’t tell you, but you know James 
Dolan’s teams pretty well, don’t you? 

A. I have had teams from James Dolan in the depart- 
ment for the past nine years, and I know some teams pretty 
well, some of the teamsters and teams pretty well. 

Q. You would be more or less familiar with them — there 
is no question about that? 

A. I would, yes. 

Q. Now, do you mean to say that you didn’t see any of 
Mr. James Dolan’s teams there at all other than the one he 
was entitled to? 

A. That was all. 

Q. While I think of it, Mr. Shea, do you remember testi- 
fying the other day with regard to Mr. Coulter, was it? Was 
he suspended ? 

A. Coleman? 

Q. Coulter? There are three suspended at the present 
time ? 

Yes, sir. 

One is MacCallum? 
Yes. 

Another is Jeffery? 
Yes, sir. 

And who is the other ? 
Coulter. 
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Or did he act as Mr. McNulty did? 

He passed the civil service. 

Now, you recall saying at a previous time that the 
men retained were generally superior to the men who had 
been suspended ? 


Q. The same Moses Coulter? 

WA en VCR, 

Q. And he is the one who is now orkeae as a laborer? 
At Puy Os: 

Q. Was he at any time a full-fledged sub-foreman ? 

A. He was. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


Asoo Tdid. 

(. And you placed among the superior people this James 
Edgeworth ? 

A. I did. 


Q. Now, after hearing him testify the other day are you 
of the same opinion ? 

Agn am: 

@. You think he is a proper man to measure loam, do 
you, and make receipts ? 

A. Iam sure of it. 

Q. You know a man named Pat Scully ? 

A. No. I can’t recall the name. We have, it seems to 
me, aman by the name of Scully in the department, but I 
cannot recall the name now, Mr. ‘Lundy. 

Q. Well, do*you know any of Mr. King’s inten ae 
know whether he has a driver named Pat Scully ? 

A. I don’t know the names of any of his drivers. 

Q. Well, you are quite positive that you are not on inti- 
mate terms or at all familiar with a man named Pat Scully, 
who drove with King? 

Yes; I am not. 

Do you know a man named Mulrey ? 

Mulrey ? 

John Mulrey ? 

A laborer ? 

No; a man who has teams ? 

Yes, I do. 

How many teams did he have on last year? 

Well, I couldn’t say that he had any. 

Do you know a relation of his by the name of Man- 
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I couldn’t say anything about his relationship. 

Do you know a man named Manning? 

I know a man named Manning who had teams with 
the Park Department. 
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@. You knew he had a team there last year, didn’t he ? 

A. I believe he had; yes. 

Q@. Well, hasn’t it actually been brought to your notice 
that this man, Manning, purchased a number ? 

No; it has not. 

For the sum of $50? 

No. 

It has not been brought to your attention ? 

No. Manning has had teams in the department a 
great many years. 

@. Or, rather, I should have said Mulrey, purchasing the 
number from Manning — that has not been brought to your 
attention ? 

A. Manning has had teams in the department a number 
of years. I believe him to be a contractor, as far as I know. 
I don’t know the man, but I have had drivers from him for 
quite a number of years. 

Now, you know James Hanlon ? 

A laborer? 

Yes. 

In the Park Department ? 

Yes. What did he do — act as tallyman ? 

Well, I cannot remember of his acting as tallyman, 
although he may have some years ago. 

@. You don’t recall removing him as tallyman, do you 
— or rather, removing him from his position as tallyman, for 
any reason ? 

A. I cannot bring to mind now the time he acted as 
tallyman. I don’t think that he did. 

@. You had nothing directly to do with the cutting of 
trees at all — the marking of trees — had you? 

A. I never marked any trees, no. 

Q. Have you been with Pettigrew when he marked 
them ? 

A. Yes; quite a few times. 

Q. Most of the times ? 

A. Not most of the time, but a great many times when 
he has been marking trees I have been with him. 

Q. Do you know anything about painting over the mark 
on a tree, or covering it with dirt, such as was testified to 
here the other day by Fee ? 

A. Only in a general way. I know that a few times 
Mr. Dawson, who was the planter under Mr. Pettigrew, was 
allowed to go in and mark trees, and those trees were never 
cut until Mr. Pettigrew looked them over, and on one or 
two occasions Mr. Pettigrew’ decided that certain trees 
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marked by Dawson might be left standing, and those trees 
—the blazes on the trees, rather— were painted by the 
gardener’s assistant, so that they would not be cut out. 
The blazing, of course, would necessarily cause a: little rot 
in the tree at that place, unless it was painted. ; 

Q. Yes; but you don’t know anything about this instance 
where a tree was marked over by the workmen in order to 
save it from Mr. Pettigrew’s orders ? 

That is what I speak about. They were painted. 
That which has been testified to you knew about ? 
Yes, sir. 

That was to save the tree ? 

That was to save the tree. 

Do you know of any instance where it was covered 
over with dirt in order to deceive Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. I don’t think there was any instance of blazing that 
was ever covered over in order to deceive Mr. Pettigrew. I 
do think that occasionally, where a foremen had loam being 
delivered among the trees, that those trees might have been 
marked by the teamsters, and the foremen, in order to save 
themselves from a scolding from Mr. Pettigrew, might have 
marked those trees and painted them dark, either by rubbing 
mud on them or by putting some paint on them, that Mr. 
Pettigrew might not see them, and give them a scolding for 
allowing the teamsters to drive in among the trees. 

Q. Do you know anything about any nurserymen coming 
on.to the park there and taking seed berries ? 

A. Well, I do know that certain privileges have been 
granted to nurserymen in that respect. 

Q. Now, if you will state just what they were ? 

A. Well, that is a very easy thing, Mr. Lundy. We 
have in the park system, all through, countless millions of 
seeds which might be utilized by our department or by any- 
body else, and it is a favor which might be granted by Mr. 
Pettigrew or myself or anybody else in authority, to allow 
anybody to go out there and collect seeds in the autumn. 

Q. A trifling matter ? 

A. A trifling matter. We would expect the same favor 
from any nurseryman in the country, to go into his own 
nursery and collect seeds. 

Q. Don’t you think it assumed something more than a 
trifling phase when seeds are purchased over again from that 
man who collects them from the park reservation ? 

A. I don’t think seeds have been purchased from any- 
body. ‘ 

@. Have not been bought at all? 

AY MING, ‘SIT; 
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Q. Do you know of shrubs being bought by the depart- 
ment ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Bought and destroyed? 

A. I know something about shrubs being bought. 

@. You don’t have anything to do with it directly, do 

ou? 
7 A. Ihave a general superintendence over the men, who 
have charge of the shrubs. 

Q. Well, it is very general — you wouldn’t have an idea 
of the removal or purchase, would you ? 

A. I see the bills. 

@. Is there a man named Barry who sells shrubs to the 
department ? 

A. You mean Erlanger & Barry? 

Q. Well, what is that Barry’s name ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you Barry’s name. 

Q. Don’t know his first name ? 

A. No,I donot. Erlanger & Barry — one of the largest 
nurserymen in the country. 

Q. That isn’t the one I have reference to. You don’t 
know of shrubs being purchased from any other Barry? 

A. Idonot. None have been purchased from any other 
Barry ? 

Q. Now, do you know anything about any of your fore- 
men selling wood, selling shanties ? 

Fimo, edo not. 

Q. Well, you have quite a number of shanties there, 
don’t you, from time to time? 

A. Yes, from time to time. 

@. And do you have any inventory of these shanties ? 
Do you have them marked down at all? 

A. Yes, in a general way. At the end of the year we 
give an inventory ‘of all shanties which we have in our 
possession. 

Q. Do you know anything about any of those shanties 
disappearing ? 

A. I cannot understand what you mean by “ disappear- 
ing,’ Mr. Lundy. If you would explain yourself a little 
more, I might answer you. 

Q. Well, I think that is pretty ees any shanty being 
taken away from the department? Is there any reason why 
they should be given away? 

A. Yes— well, not given away, but there are reasons 
why they should not be used by the department. 

@. I understand, but they would be of service at some 
time, wouldn’t they, those shanties ? 
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A. No shanties that had been condemned by the depart- 
ment would be of any service to us. 

Q. Ishould say not. Nothing you condemned would be 
of much service to you. But how many did you condemn 
last year? | 

A. Well, in the past two years, in the past three years, I 
think we have condemned two shanties. 

Q. Have those two shanties been given away ? | 

A. Ishould say they might have been, yes. We might 
have broken up some others for firewood, if I remember right. 

@. Well, what is one of those shanties worth — worth a 
dollar ? 

I should say not. 

Not worth a dollar? 

No, sir. 

Not a dollar’s worth of wood in it? 

No. For myself, I wouldn’t take them for the cart- 
ing away. . 

Q. No, but others might, Mr. Shea. 

A. Well, I shouldn’t think others would if they had to 
pay for the carting. I know of two cases where shanties 
have been given away. : 

@. Now, to whom were they given? 

A. One was given to a laborer named — 

@. Sheehan ? 

A. No, a laborer named Healey or Haley, —I cannot 
give you the name now; but Healey, I think, —lives in 
Roslindale. 

Q. What did he do — cart it into Roslindale ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was up at Peter’s Hill, given to him to 
save us the carting away, because we wanted to clean up the 
place. It was thrown aside and lay right there. It was. 
taken down by one of our foremen in cleaning up the old 
ledge at Peter’s Hill. 

(Q. Did you ever hear of Mr. Watson giving a shanty 
away ? | 

A. Watson never gave a shanty away. This shanty 
that you refer to in connection with Watson is one that was. 
given away by me. 

Given away by you ? 

Nese % 

But that is not the one at Peter’s Hill? 

That is the one at Peter’s Hill. 

What is the other one that was condemned? 

The other that was condemned had been lying at 
Williams Farm barn three or four years, and I sent the 
foreman of the carpenters up to see if it couldn’t be set up 
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at some place where we had been doing work — I think at 
West Roxbury Parkway —and he reported to me that it 
couldn’t be used and that it would be much cheaper to build 
a new shanty, which he did, and at some time subsequent 
to that I was asked by a teamster if he could have this shanty, 
and I referred the matter to the foreman of carpenters and 
he told me that it couldn’t be used in the Park Department, 
that all it was fit for was firewood, and I allowed the 
teamster to take it off. The only other shanty, or anything 
of that kind, that I know of, that was given away was one 
given to Foreman Jeffery, who sits at your shoulder. He 
carted it to his farm, out at Stoughton. 

@.> You say that Foreman Jeffery took one shanty to his 
farm out in Stoughton ? 


Aoi? Yes. 

@. How many have you now accounted for? 

7. (Three. 

@. Do you know Condry, at Jamaica Plain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He has a shanty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what he is using that shanty for? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. | 

@. You haven’t heard that he was using it for a harness 
shop ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. That accounts for four shanties, doesn’t it ? 

A. No, it does not—only three. That shanty that I 


told you lay up at Williams farm barn, that was carted 
away by one of our teamsters, Condry. 

Q. Now, Mr. Allen, stable boss, comes under you, doesn’t 
he? 


tae CS Sir. 
@. Do you supervise or overlook the orders for hay and 
grain ? 


A. Yes, I sign them. 

@. You sign them? 

pana clo. 

Q. By the way, what does the purchasing agent do in 
the Park Department? What does he sign? 

A. He buys all materials which are signed for by any 
foreman and submitted to Mr. Pettigrew and signed by him. 

Q. Well, every order, for purchase of anything, must be 
signed or O. K’d by Mr. Pettigrew — that is so, isn’t it? 

A. By Mr. Pettigrew, yes. 
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Q. Do you know anything about Mr. Allen? How 
many horses does he have at the stable there ? 

A. About between twenty and twenty-six. 

@. What does his hay and grain order average per 
month ? 

A. Well, I should say that he would use ona average 
between ten and fifteen tons of hay and grain, an amount of 
from 300 to 500 bushels a month. 

Q. Well, have you ever noticed his requisitions for hay 
and grain fluctuate very materially between any two or three 
distinct months ? 

A. Yes, they have. 

(. Well, that is accounted for by extra horses ? 

A. No, accounted for by my orders. I have asked him 
at times to order hay by the carload, and grain by the car- 
load, and when the orders have been given in they have been 
ordered, so far as we could get the prices. If we could get 
better prices on a carload, we ordered them that way; if 
not, we ordered them in small lots, and his orders were 
countermanded and mine also just the same. 

(J. Now, where is most of the hay and grain purchased ? 

A. Most of the hay and grain has been purchased from 
Whittemore, in Jamaica Plain, some from Robinson and Com- 
pany. 

@. And how purchased ? 

A. They have been purchased on offers from the dealers. 

Q. Now, the Whittemores have supplied most of it, 
haven’t they? 

A. They have, yes, sir. 

(). Are these the same Whitmores we have been discuss: 
ing here ? 

Oe O: 

Q. <A different family? 

A. A different family. 

@. Now, has it been brought to your attention, that Mr. 
Allen has a horse of his own in the stable there ? 


A; -Yes, it has. 

Q. How long did he have a horse oe ? 

A. If I remember right, some two or three weeks. 

(. And that was when? 

A. Well, about three, four or five maanite ago. 

Q. Did he use the horse around the park at all? 

A. No. 

Q. Did the Park Department ever get any use out of the 
horse ? | 


A. No, it did not. 
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Did he pay board for the horse there? 

No, he did not. I ordered him to take the horse away. 
That is, after you discovered that he was there ? 

At the end of acouple of weeks, when I found he was 
Phebe: I told him I didn’t want him there. 

Q. I know, but you ordered him out the moment you 
discovered he was there ? 

A. The minute I discovered he was there I told him J 
didn’t want him there. I know he hadn’t been there more 
than two or three weeks — two weeks, I think. 

@. How did you know that ? 

A. Because I go to the stable every day. 

Q. I know, but there were fourteen days you went to the 
stable that you didn’t notice ? 

A. Don’t always go to the stable. From the shanty next 
to the carpenter shop I walk into the harness shop, and in 
that way I wouldn’t pass this horse. He was there three or 
four days before I told him to take him away. 
~ Q. Now, do you know of Mr. Allen carting away or send- 
ing away any hay or grain from that stable? 

A. No, and I don’t think he did. 

Q. Well, do you know any reason why hay and grain 
should leave that stable ? 

A. Only to go to the sheepfold. 

Q. How much would go there in the course of a month? 

A. Well, nota greatdeal. If we were short of hay there 
might three or four bales go over there, something of that. 
kind. 

Q. By the way, you have testified, Mr. Shea, that you 
never used anything but your bicycle and the regular horse 
provided by the department? 

at C8: 

Q. Your own horse, rather. Now, is Mr. Pettigrew sup- 
plied with a horse and buggy by the department? 

VY ES. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he ever uses any other 
means of conveyance, any other vehicle to go about the park? 

A. I know of times that he has used a public conveyance, 
when he traveled with the Commissioners. 

(). You have one or two horses, Mr. Shea? 

A. Two horses. 

Q. And what provision is made by the Park Department 
for the keeping of those horses ? 

A. They allow me $45 a month for keeping the horses. 

@. And where are they kept? 

A. At my stable. 
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At the park stable there ? 
No, at my stable. 
Well, you own a stable ? 
I do. 
Have you other horses in there besides these two? 
None. 
Now, Mr. Shea, would you know anything about an 
item. in the auditor's report labeled “ travelling expenses ” 
I mean, would any part of that go into your department, your 
division ? 

Ace O,4S10.) 

Q. That, you think, has wholly to do with the Commis- 
sioners ? 

A... Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, are you allowed any other stipulated sum or un- 
stipulated sum for the maintenance of horses or anything? 

A. None. | 

@. Then in addition to your salary, all the allowances 
made by the Park Department is the sum of $45 a month for 
_ the care of two horses? 
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Q. That you keep at your own stable? 
Ata eS 


Q. By the way, Mr. Shea, did you state that you gave a 
shanty to Jeffery to take out to the farm? 

A. No, I believe it was given by the foreman of carpen- 
ters to him, under my orders. 

Q. By whom? 

A. The foreman of carpenters, Mr.Bean, under my orders, 

Q. Then you practically gave it? 

A. Yes, I acquiesced. 

@. You didn’t cart over the shanty and hand it to him, 
but ordered it given to J effery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Well, if I remember right, it was in the fall of ’98. 
We were throwing down some shanties, and it was a lot of 
sides or something — the shanty was taken apart, not a whole 
shanty, by any means. 

Who told you this went out to Jeffery’s farm ? 
Jeffery himself. 

Jeffery himself told you that? 

Yes. 

How did he happen to come to tell you that? 
Well, he told me. I don’t know. 


POPrPoOrO 


a Soe 
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Q. Did you ask him what he was going to do with the 
shanty ? 

_A. No, not particularly. 

Q@. Itcame up in the course of conversation ? 

Pi OS . 

Q. (By Alderman JoRDAN.) Mr. Shea, from whom did 
you take your orders? : 

“A. From Mr. Pettigrew. 

(. In his absence from whom ? 

A. I hada great deal of lberty in his absence, but if 
anything of importance came up I consulted with the Chair- 
man, and if anything was needed, the Chairman, Mr. Stratton, 
communicated with me. 

Q. Well, how often was Mr. Pettigrew absent ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew was only absent on two occasions in 
three years. Some time in the year 1899 he made a trip to 
Chicago and to Milwaukee, and at no other time was he absent 
except—I may be mistaken about it when I say 1899, 
although I think it was; and the only other occasion when 
he was absent was on a trip which he made to Pennsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina and Washington, mostly in the 
interest of buying shrubs, going through the nurseries. 

Q. How long was he gone? 

A. On each occasion he was gone about a week. 

@. Did you have occasion during that week to at all con- 
sult with Mr. Stratton ? 

Pe cid, yes. 

Q. How many times ? 

A. Called up on the telephone usually once a day, and 
then I had frequent letters from him, sometimes as many 
as two or three letters a day, and then, besides that, went to 
his office once or twice. 

@. Who arranged and fixed the policy upon which Mr. 
Pettigrew and yourself acted ? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew. 

@. Do you know at whose instigation he followed a cer- 
tain policy ? 

A. You mean concerning me? 

Q@. No, concerning the management of the Park Depart- 
ment? 

A. Well, I think that Mr. Pettigrew consulted with the 
Commission, and I think his actions were guided entirely by 
their wishes. 

Q. Can you state briefly what that policy was that has 
been pursued by Mr. Pettigrew and yourself, as superintend- 
ents ? 
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A. Well, I thnk Mr. Pettigrew was recognized, of 
course, as the man who would give the most valuable advice. 
I didn’t consider that my advice, so far as park work was con- 
cerned, amounted to much, and Mr. Pettigrew’s advice on 
planting and landscape work, I think, was. considered by the 
Commission as very valuable. His advice was submitted to 
them at their meetings, and they listened to his advice and 
drove with him. I know that Mr. Pettigrew — 

Q. What I want to ask you was, what that advice was, 
what the policy was — not the fact that they paid attention 
to Mr. Pettigrew, but what was the general policy that was 
pursued by Mr. Pettigrew and yourself ? 

A. Well, I know that Mr. Pettigrew’s advice was very 
strongly in favor of buying a great deal of loam for Frank- 
lin Park in the first year of his administration, and also of 
cutting out the trees and thinning the woods all through the 
wooded portion of Franklin Park. I considered that those 
were the two main portions of Mr. Pettigrew’s advice to the 
Commission in his first year, and I think that his advice in 
that respect has been acquiesced in by the Commission, and 
he was allowed to follow his own ideas in both those re- 
spects. In fact, they looked upon him as an expert in those 
matters, and they saw the wisdom of his suggestions. _ 

(). Now, so far as the trees were concerned, the thinning 
of trees, did you hear of opposition from citizens of the city 
of Boston ? 

A. I did, yes. 

@. What was the form of that opposition? 

A. Just such form as it has,taken before you to-day here, 
Mr. Alderman, — such men as Mr. Dole and Mr. Winslow, 
and a great many other men whom [ think are very con- 
scientious in their opinions. ‘They felt as though they had 
a right to their opinion, and they certainly had. Their 
opinions have been stated before the Commission at great 
length, they have been listened to by the Commission, and 
the Commission have still decided, to my mind, — I am giy- 
ing you my idea of the thing — the Commission have de- 
cided that they have been properly advised and that they are 
acting in the interest of the Park Department. They are 
acting in the interest of the trees and of the woods, and this 
is no new matter. It has been threshed over, not only by the 
present Park Commission, but by the Park Commissioners of | 
all the cities in the country. The New York Park Department, 
particularly, has been brought up in connection with this 
matter before, and I have no doubt that if the records of the 
New York Park Department were consulted you would find 
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that the very same matters have been threshed over by the 
Boston Park Department, and some of the matters that have 
been brought into this committee hearing. 

@. Do you know whether or not there were any citizens 
of Boston that supported the Park Department in its policy 
of trimming trees, etc. ? 

A. ,Oh, a good many. 

Q. They appeared at public hearings? 

A. I don’t think the same pressure was brought to bear 
on citizens who might perhaps be of the same opinion as 
the members of the Park Board or their superintendent. I 
don’t think the same pressure was brought to bear on them 
to appear at the hearings as perhaps has been brought to bear 
on others. I think that this matter is, I might say — well, 
a matter of sentiment, as has been stated in the papers. That 
statement, you know, appears rather hght; at the same time, 
the newspapers have stated that that is a matter of senti- 
ment, and I think it is a sentiment that appeals to a great 
many public-spirited citizens, and that it may be considered 
an important matter in these hearings. But we know that 
sentiment is not always a thing which may be followed by 
people who are looking for the greatest good of the people at 
all times. 

@. Then you think that the Park Commissioners, when 
they made up their minds to continue the policy which they 
were pursuing of thinning the trees, did so after considering 
the objections and also considering the advice and counsel of 
other citizens who desired to have it done? 

A. Oh, I know that they considered not only the advice 
of Mr. Pettigrew, and possibly the advice of Mr. Sargent, 
but they also considered the advice of Mr. Olmsted, the Mr. 
Olmsted who is now the principal member of the firm of 
Olmsted & Company, and also the opinion of a great many 
other experts, not only in this country but throughout other 
countries. 

Q. (By Alderman GrERrRy.) You simply state that as 
your opinion, do you, Mr. Shea ? 

A. Not as to the policy which the Park Department 1s 
pursuing? I state now the facts, as to their pursuing their 
policy under the advice not only of Mr. Pettigrew, but of 
other experts that Ihave mentioned. That is not my opinion ; 
that is a matter of knowledge. 

Q.. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, Mr. Shea, you have no ad- 
verse criticism to make of the park officials ? 

A. I have stated none. 

(). Well, you have none, have you? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Everything has appeared to run perfectly, to your 
satisfaction, since you have been there ? 

A. To my satisfaction. It has run very nicely, Mr. 
Lundy. 

@. And your endorsement of the present administration 
of the Boston Park System is unqualified ? 

A. Unqualified. | 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) A matter was brought up here 
this afternoon in connection with one contractor, Mr. Cole- 
man. <A statement has been made, and I want to have it 
clear in my mind, as long as you are familiar with the matter, 
about this gravel. What part of the Park Department was 
this gravel taken from? 

A. Along on the Riverway, on the boulevard, coming 
from the Fens to Franklin Park. 

(. Where was that gravel put? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say, Mr. Chairman, but if I might 
be trusted as to my memory I might say that Coleman had 
a contract with the city of Boston somewhere to deliver 
eravel or filling at a certain price, and that he had certain 
places to which he might draw it, and the fact became 
known to somebody connected with the Park Department, 
or it became known to Coleman that we were removing 
gravel, and he came up to this place and looked the thing 
over, and it was called to Mr. Pettigrew’s attention that, 
instead of carting the gravel away himself and paying for 
the teams to take the gravel away and dump it in a place 
which would be of no benefit to the Park Department — we 
had our dumps on the outside on private land — that, 
instead of paying teams to dump this, he might get Cole- 
man or some other contractor to take it out. And that 
arrangement was made. In the first place, the arrangement 
was made that Coleman should only furnish the teams, and 
that we should do all the loading, but afterwards I think it 
was changed. We found that Coleman evidently liked that 
sort of thing, and. I think we made him put some men in 
there and do a part of the digging. 

(. Was any of this gravel put into a street running into 
Huntington avenue, near the Martin School, that was being 
built by the city ? 

A. I couldn’t say whether it was or not. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that he filled in that street, and filled 
it with gravel taken from the park ? 

A. I don’t know. We only looked at the fact that the 
Park Department was gaining an advantage by his taking 
it away. 
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Q. Was the gravel worth anything to the Park De- 
partment? 

A. I have already testified that I gave to the Street 
Department of the city of Boston the privilege of taking the 
gravel away, and they took it away one or two days and 
found it didn’t pay, and dropped it. 

Q. The fact has been alleged that he took gravel from 
the Park Department for filling, and filled in a street, ranning 
into Huntington avenue, near the Martin School, selling it 
to the city. Whether that is true ? 

A. I don’t know whether it is or not, but it seems to me 
if the city of Boston couldn’t make it pay to take it out, 
when they had only the teaming to do, that Coleman couldn’t 
get much advantage when he had to load it on the teams. 
He had extra work to do —did more than the city, loaded 
the teams. The city of Boston only carted it away, we 
loading the teams, and they soon refused to take it away, 
and we would have had to put it on our teams and dump it. 

Q. This contractor, it is alleged, got the gravel from the 
Park Department, and sold it to the city of Boston, and filled 
in a street with it. Whether that is true? 

A. Icannot deny your statement, but it seems to me the 
case is simple. ‘The city of Boston, in one case, is_ building 
its own streets, and using its own gravel, and we give them 
the right to take gravel for the carting away. We agree to 
load the teams. ‘The teams are loaded, and after one or two 
days’ trial they say “we cannot make it pay. This gravel 
isn’t good enough for us to use, or it is too much expense for 
us to come down here and cart it away.” 

Q. What time was this done? 

A. At the same time that Coleman was taking his 
gravel away. 

Q. What year was that — 1889 ? 

fie iY 68. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) You mean 1899, don’t you? 

A. Yes, 1899 —I beg pardon — last year. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Have you bought any filling 
since ? 

A. No, not at all. 

@. None at all? 

A. No, except at Neponset, which was bought in 1898 ; 
no other during my connection with the Park Department, 
except the filling that was put in the Back Bay some years 
ago. That is, when I say “Some years ago,” I mean along 
from 1888 to 1890 and 1892. 

Q. Well, if Mr. Coleman went to any private gravel 
bank he would have to pay something for it, wouldn’t he? 
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A. I wouldn’t be willing to state that he didn’t pay any- 
thing for it now, although I don’t think he did. I think 
he put the work into the department and helped the depart- 
ment out in the matter of expense. We considered that it 
was a distinct financial advantage to the Park Department 
to have Coleman take this gravel away. Any other con-— 
tractor would have had the same privilege. 

Q. How much gravel was taken from there at that time ? 
How many yards ? 

A. From 300 to 800 or 900 yards, I should say. 

@. That was given to Coleman? You wouldn’t say 
that he paid anything for that? 

A. No. I considered that the Park Department was 
getting a financial advantage from his carting it away, even 
if he hadn’t put any help in to load the teams. 

Q. Had to take it away before that time? 

A. Yes, sir. Before that we had our own carting away 
to do with our own teams, at a large expense. 

@. You had no other place to put it? 

A. Had to dump it on private ground. 


Oross-HRxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) This gravel that Coleman 
was getting was taken from the park ride, on the Fens? 

A. From aseven-foot space on the ride, on the Fens. 

(. When you were putting in a planting space ? 

A. Yes, sir; taking out the gravel and replacing it with 
loam. 

@. Putting loam in the place where there was originally 
gravel ? | 

aA. 7 OS, Sits 

@: Hadn’t clay been mixed with that gravel ? 

A. Yes, there was only six inches of clear gravel on top, 
and in that four inches of coarse gravel — that is, what we 
call screening, stone, and under that it was all clay and 
common fill. 

Q. But hadn’t the clay got mixed in the gravel itself in 
the ride ? 

A. Oh, yes, at the top enough clay had been mixed with 
the gravel to form a little footing for the horses. 

(. To make it bind? 

A. To make it bind, yes. 

Q. That was the reason it wasn’t salable for gravel, 
wasn’t it? 

A. It wasn’t salable for clear gravel —couldn’t use it 
for concrete work, anything of the kind. 
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@. Do you know whether any contractors were asked by 
Mr. Pettigrew whether they would pay anything for it, or 
whether they would take it off as a gift? 

A. I know Mr. Pettigrew was looking for anybody to 
take that, and I think it was on that account that Coleman 
came forward. He probably never would have taken it 
except that he had a contract with somebody — I couldn’t 
say whether with the city or not — to put in filling. 

@. Do you know whether any other contractor was 
approached with a proposition to take that gravel off for 
nothing, and refused to do so? 

A. Mr. Pettigrew could give more testimony on that 
point, for the simple reason, as I stated before at one of the 
hearings, that my active control ended at Perkins street — 
that is to say, at Ward’s Pond — and most of my work down 
there was done by telephone, and the active work down there 
was done more through Mr. Pettigrew’s superintendency 
_ than my own. 

Q. Well, this wasn’t clear gravel? It was gravel and 
clay ? 

A. It couldn’t be sold as clear gravel. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) There was a lot of good sand there, 
wasn't there, Mr. Shea, in that gravel ? 

A. No, there was not. 

@. None at all? 

A oN. 

Q. Do you know what they paid for that gravel when 
they brought it and placed it there ? 

A. Icouldn’t say, but I should say that gravel of that 
kind, when it was brought and placed there, might be worth 
some ninety cents a yard. I couldn’t give you the exact 
figures which they paid forit. It might be worth even a 
little more than that. 

Q. Ninety cents a yard? 

Paley Cs. 

> That is all. 

A. After that gravel was screened, the coarse stone and 
stuff was put on the bottom, and there was clay and other 
material mixed in with the fine gravel at the top, in order to 
make it bind, so that when they got through it wasn’t worth 
the same price they paid for it, for the reason that it was 
used for the equestrian bridle path. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM B. JEFFERY.—Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Jeffery, did you ever take 
a shanty, or a house, out to a farm belonging to you? 


A. Ineverdid. I haven’t got any farm. 

@. Well, has any of your family a farm ? 

A. My wife has a farm. 

(. Where is that? 

A.. At Stoughton. 

Q. Now, did you take a shanty, or any boards, or any 
material from the Park Department to your wife’s farm at 
Stoughton ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or anywhere else ? 

MINION SITs 

Q. Did you ever tell Mr. Shea you did? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

@. You did ask for a shanty, didn’t you? 

A. I tried to buy a sanitary shanty that was up on the 


hill by Sargent’s woods. 
And what did you offer for it? 
Twenty-five dollars. 
Who did you make that offer to? 
Mr. Bean, the carpenter. 
What did he tell you? 
He told me I could have it; and then, in two hours, 
he said I couldn’t have it; and he afterwards laid a floor in 
it and took it over to Dorchester, as I was told, with him. 
(. So the shanty didn’t come into your possession ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. And you never told Mr. Shea that you took it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. (By Alderman JORDAN.) Where did you take that 
shanty to? 
A. Ididn’t take it. I never touched it. 


PePpoper 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marrsews.) Did you ever take any 

boards away ? 
. No, sir; never took any boards. 

(. Nothing at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never carted any stuff away ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

You got permission from Mr. Bean to take this 

shanty, you say ? 

A Y Gs. Sits 
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But that permission was afterwards revoked ? 
What do you say ? 
That permission was afterwards called back ? 
Yes, sir; it was. 
Well, you may have spoken to somebody before the 
permission was recalled, may you not? 

A. I don’t understand. 

(. You got permission in the first place from Mr. Bean 
to take the shanty off ? 

A. Yes, sir; he told me I could have it. 

Q. How long was it after that that he told you you could 
not have it? 

A. The same day. 

Q. Several hours afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, in the meantime, you could have told somebody 
that you were going to take it off ? 


© POPE 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Isn't that possible ? 
A. No, sir. 


@. Didn’t you speak to anybody about it ? 

A. I don’t think I spoke to anybody about it. I think 
that Allen said that the shanty was going to be taken away, 
and he told me that Mr. Bean had the management of it, and 
I went to Mr. Bean about it. 

Q@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, this is perfectly clear, that 
you did not expect to take away that shanty until you paid 
$25 for it ? 

A. That was the understanding. 

Q. And that was the agreement you had with Mr. Bean ? 

Alu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS CONNOLLY. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Connolly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your full name is Thomas Connolly ? 

ae Y C8, Sir. 

(. And where do you live? 

A. Jamaica Plain—11 Ballard place, now. I used to 
live on Jamaica street. 


Were you employed i in the Park Department ? 
Yes, sir. 

Are you employed now ? 

Up to last Sunday, sir. 

Were you removed or suspended ? 

Suspended for disobeying orders. 


POPOro? | 
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Whose orders did you disobey ? 

Mr. Allen’s. 

And you had to do with the stable business ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have you been with Mr. Allen ? 

Since the 10th of April last. 

Do you know anything about Mr. Allen having a 
horse of his own there at the stable, in your time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did he have him there ? 

A. Three or four weeks, until he got erders to take him 
away. 

Q. Do you know anything about Mr. Allen shipping hay 
and grain away ? 

eS RS Soir. 

Q. How much of it ? 

A. Well, I see him take grain twice. I see him ship 
hay away once. 

(. Where did he take it to? 

A. He took the grain in his own team, and he shipped 
the hay inan express wagon. ‘There was no other place to 
go than where he had the horse. 

Q. Did he have the horse in a separate stable at that 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir; at home at this time. Heused to take him 
home at night, and keep him down in Union avenue, some 
place, at night. 

Q. You are absolutely positive that he used to take this 
hay and grain ? 

A. Isee him take it .twice—the grain twice, and the 
hay once. ‘The express wagon must have gone there, because 
there was not time to go anywhere else. The wagon was 
back again in about seven minutes. 

Q. Just what orders from Mr. Allen did you disobey 
when he suspended you ? 

A. My double team was split up. I called Mr. Shea’s 
attention to it. He gave me no satisfaction. Sunday I 
came in to clean my single horse and harness, and he told 
me to get over and clean the other horse that the single 
teamster had out, and to go out watering. I said I didn’t 
think I was obliged to do it, because I had to be at Peter’s . 
Hill at eight o’clock, and work there until five and by the 
time I got back all the teamsters would have gone home. 
I said it wasn’t my work to clean the horse. If the horse 
was clean, I would have gone out watering. He said, 
‘*Won’t you clean that horse?” and I said “no.” He said, 


1 OPOPOPES 
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“Then you will go home.” «All right,” said I, “I will go 
home.” He said if I went home I had to see Mr. Shea. So 
I went Monday morning to see Mr. Shea, and I says to Mr. 
Shea, “I can’t go to work before I see you.” He says, 
«© What is the matter?” I told him what was the matter, 
and he says, “I can’t do anything for you.” I told him that 
if I did what they wanted me to do, all the rest of the 
teamsters would be laughing at me. He said, * That is 
what you are there for. If you don’t like it, you need not 
be there at all.” That is all there was to it. 

@. Whose horse was this other one ? 

A. Donnelly’s. He had him on the express wagon the 
day before that. : 

@. What is his name — Larry Donnelly ? 

A. No, sir; William Donnelly —a brother of his. 


Oross-Hzamination. 


Q.. (By Mr. Matruews.) This horse that Mr. Allen 
-had in the park stables, he only baited there during the day, 
didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir, the first time for three weeks; and I am not 
sure whether he got orders, but after that he didn’t keep 
him there. 

Q. Well, I ask you whether he kept him there at night ? 

A. No, sir; he took him home at night. 

Q. What he did was to get one meal, in the middle of 
the day ? 

A. I don’t know. 

. Well, he wasn’t there at night? 

A. No, sir; he wasn’t there at night. 

@. Wasn’t that called: to Mr. Shea’s attention, and 
stopped by him? 

A. Iam not sure, sir. 

Q. You said you thought it was stopped? 

A. I wasn’t sure he got orders to take it away, but he 
took it away. 

Q. Well, you think so, don’t you ? 

A. I know he didn’t take him there at all after one 

Q. You think, to the best of your recollection, that Mr. 
Allen got orders from Mr. Shea to stop baiting him there at 
the park stables ? 

A. He didn’t take him there after three or four weeks. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) But he did take the hay and 
grain out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is his name? 

A. Mr. Allen. 
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Q. What do you mean by saying that he took hay and 
grain out ? 

A. Well, he took it out of the Park Department’s 
stables. 
Where did he carry it to ? 


How often did he do that? 


Q. 

A. He carried it in the buggy home two nights. 
@. Where did he carry the grain and hay to? 
A. He was driving home after the day’s work. 
Q. Do you know that he carried it home ? 

A. Isuppose he did.’ 

Q. That hay and grain belonged to the city ? 
Agi AY 685.810. 

Q. Belonged to the Park Department ? - 

At OY 68.815: 

@. And he was taking that home? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Cy: 

ie 


didn’t leave until 6 o’clock. The rest of the teamsters know 
it as well as I do. 

@. How much did he take? 

A. Oh, just a little bag, three or four or half a dozen 
quarts at a time. 

Q. Does he own his own horse ? 

A. He did at that time. I don’t suppose he does now, 
because he got rid of it. 

@. Was that horse working for the city ? 

AL NOS sit: 

Q. He used the horse for his own use? 

A. He bought that horse, and he afterwards got rid of 
it. He said he got another horse and $50 to boot. 

Q. You maintain that he was feeding that horse out of 
grain belonging to the city? Is thatwhat you mean to say? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are sure about that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Making no mistake ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Did you tell Mr. Shea about. 
at? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. I thought it was none of my busi- 


ness ; but so long as he wanted to throw me I thought it was 
time to set on him. 

Q. So that, so far as you know, Mr. Connolly, that was 
never brought to Mr. Shea’s attention or to the attention of 
any one in the Park Department ? 

A. I can’t say anything about that, sir. 


Well, I saw him take grain twice and hay once. He — 


_— ee 
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Q. What ? 

A. I can’t say anything about that, sir. 

Q. You don’t know that Mr. Shea ever heard of it ? 
A. Iam not sure he ever heard of it; no, sir. 

@. You were discharged yesterday ? 

A. Sunday — well, yesterday morning. 

Q. And Mr. Allen did it? 

A. He was the cause of it, sir. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know what wages Mr. 
Allen gets? 

A. This Mr. Allen recently referred to? 

(J. Yes, sir. 

A. No; Ido not. 

@. Over at the Head House, Mr. Bow is supposed to 

supply the coal, isn’t he? That is in the contract here? 
A. Well, if the contract reads that way. I understood 
that he supplied part of the coal, but not the whole. 

@. Isn’t he, according to the terms of the lease, supposed 
to furnish the coal between October 15 and May 1, with 
certain provisions that it shall be charged up in the way at 
credits to him? 

A “Yes; sir. 

(The lease referred to was offered by Mr. Lundy, and 
was marked “ Exhibit 58.’’) 

@. Now, do you know where the coal was bought last 
winter ? 

A. I don’t think the building this present winter has 
been heated. 

@. Well, it was supposed to be heated ? 

A. No; I believe they stopped heating it. 

@. Under whose orders? 

A. I think the Commissioners, with the superintendent, 
agreed that it wasn’t advisable to continue sheating it in the 
winter. 

Q. That is, Mr. Pettigrew and the Commission came to 
the conclusion that it was not necessary to keep that place 
heated ? 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Do you know how many feet of water was in the 
Head House this winter? 

A. What? 

Q. Do you know how many feet of water was in the 
Head House this winter ? 

A. I don’t know there was any. 
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Q. Well, if there had been any, you would know it? 

A. No, I don’t think I should know it ——not unless it 
was discussed at a meeting of the Board. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Park Commissioners ? 

A. I know of no reason why it should noche ae be 
discussed. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I should imagine it might be discussed. If . 
a building of the Park Department was flooded, I think that 
might reasonably come before them. 

The CHAIRMAN.— What Head House are you balldae 
about ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Marine Park. 

The CHAIRMAN. — All right. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was this lease, or this agree- 
ment, between Mr. Bow and the Park Department renewed 
this year? 

A. No, it was:a lease entered into in 1897, I think, and 
it extends for four years. 

Q. It has three more years to run? 

A. It was made in 1897, for four years, I think. 

Mr. Matrruews.— Well, why not ask Mr. Clarke to 
produce the lease, Mr..Lundy? That would settle that. 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI have already produced the lease. 
(Exhibit 58.) 

The CHAIRMAN. —I thought that was some agreement 
made this year. 

The Witness. — No; not the Head House lease. Per- 
haps you are thinking of the Sheldon agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) The same thing, isn’t it? 

A. No. They are two leases. Sheldon is not responsible 
for the Head House. He has the boating privilege. 

Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Sheldon’s lease was renewed 
this year ? 

A. Sheldon’s extension was. The vote to agree to an 
extension undercertain conditions was voted in 1898, April 
4. Itis based on his paying so much per annum for the 
privilege. . 

Q. How many boats has Mr. Sheldon in the park system 
now ? 

A. I don’t know the exact number. I think there are 
several hundred. 

Q. Does he pay anything to the city for the privilege? 

A. He doesn’t: 

Q. Do you know anything about the new landing that 
has been built on the Point ? 

A. I know something about it; yes. 
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@. Do you know that he charges for the privilege of 
lockers there ? | 

A. Well, I don’t know that he does. Isuppose he could, 
under his contract. He hada right to do it, under his contract. 

@. You know the City of Boston built it, of course? 

an i aneS. | 

@. And they have given the privilege to Mr. Sheldon for 
nothing ? 

A. Well, the contract with Mr. Sheldon provides that he 
shall have certain rights to let landing privileges —to take 
care of boats at a certain price, which is stated in his lease. 

(. The city receives no revenue and no profit at all from 
Mr. Sheldon, and yet he has the right to charge the people 
for landing there? 

A. He has the right to care for boats at certain prices, 
which is stated in his lease. 

(. That is stated in his lease? 

A. Yes—or in his contract. 

@. Did you ever hear of any opposition, or any complaint, 
made about that to the Park Commissioners ? 

A. The Park Commissioners had applications from one 
or two parties for the privilege of having a locker. They 
advertised in the daily papers, and also in the South 
Boston papers, to ascertain how much of a public demand 
there was for landing privileges at this new public land- 
ing. They got two answers. One was from a man named 
Nickerson, who stated, in answer to the questions which 
the Commissioners submitted to him in writing, that he 
had previously paid ten dollars for landing privilege, and 
ten dollars for locker privilege, making twenty dollars, but 
that those privileges had been done away with, and that he 
desired to have locker privileges in the new landing. The 
other man made a similar answer. 

Q. Who is Mr. Nickerson ? 

A. Idon’t know. I have his application right here, if 
you would like to see it. 

Q. Is he a boating man? 

A. Ithink so. He doesn’t belong to a yacht club, and 
that is the reason he wanted the privilege at this public land- 
ing. The answers to the Commissioners showed there was 
no public demand fora landing that should be under the con- 
trol of the city, and that it would not be possible to let 
locker privileges to any great extent. T'wo answers were all 
they received. 

Q. That is all you know about it, as Secretary of the 
Board? You don’t know whether they should or should not 
do it? 
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A. Well, as I say, they investigated the matter very 
fully before they built this landing, in order to see how large 
lockers should be put into it. They decided that the demand 
was not such as to warrant them in providing any such accom- 
modations as were asked for. 

Q. Mr. Sheldon has quite a privilege from the Park Com- 
missioners, hasn’t he ? 

A. He has the privilege to let boats in the Park system. 
It is a question whether the city doesn’t get more benefit than 
Mr. Sheldon out of it. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) I would like to get one mat- 
ter straightened out. I don’t understand it myself. This 
contract was made with Mr. Sheldon in 1895 ? 

Ana ey GS agile 

Q. And it does not expire until December 31, 1900. 
That is right, isn’t it? 

Ag Ves, SIT. 

Q. Consequently the present Park Commissioners have 
nothing whatever to do with it? 

A. -That is right. 
Q. (By the Cuarrman.) You say that the Park Com- 
missioners are receiving a benefit from this lease with Mr. 

Sheldon ? 

A. I said the city. 

Q. I mean the city? 

A. I should have said the citizens —the people who 
desire to hire boats, and who avail themselves of the boating 
privilege, I think, obtain a benefit in having Mr. Sheldon 
there. 

Q. Mr. Sheldon is receiving a benefit by letting out 
boats, and that in spite of the fact that he is a non-resident 
and a bankrupt man? 

A. Well, if he is bankrupt, perhaps this very contract 
has bankrupted him. 

Q. We get that in the court records, that he has gone 
into bankruptcy. He is a non-resident, and doesn’t belong 
in this city, and you say the city is obtaining great benefit, 
when it is alleged that there are hundreds of people who 
would like to get that privilege, and who couldn’t get it — 
citizens, residents, taxpayers; men that have a family here 
and that have a habitation here ? 

A. I don’t know who could take the privilege and supply 
the boats that Mr. Sheldon did. It takes a very large capital. 

Q@. Well, couldn’t other people buy boats? 

A. He had a very large supply of boats, and he could do 
it better than anybody else at that time. 
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Q. He could do it better ?' 

A. He could put more boats on. He would take the 
risk of putting more boats on, and of covering all the loca- 
tions. 

Q. It is fair to say there are other men who could get 
just as good boats, who are interested in the city, who are 
heavy taxpayers, and who have lived here all their life ? 

A. I don’t believe — 

@. And yet, you would say that we are receiving a bene- 
fit from Mr. Sheldon ? 

A. I don’t think there were any applications from any 
person at the time to take the contract which Mr. Sheldon did. 

Q. (By Alderman JorDAN.) Mr. Clarke, whom do you 
take your orders from? 

A. From the Commissioners, sir. 

Q. . How often do you see the Commissioners ? 

“A. I see them quite often. I come to town, to the 
Chairman’s office, several times a week, and I see them at 
‘the meetings of the Board. I see the other Commissioners 
occasionally. 

(. How often do they meet ? 

A. Weekly, and special meetings in the middle of the 
week, at other times. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. Clarke. Any other 


- witnesses ? 


Mr. Lunpy.— Is Martin Connelly here? (No response.) 
There is aman I want. He is under summons. 

Mr. Matruews. — What is his name, Mr. Lundy? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Martin Connelly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is he employed by the Park Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, sir; and he has been summoned. And 
MeNulty isn’t here now, either. 

Mr. MatrHews. —I1 would hke to suggest at this time 
the putting on of the surveyors of that loam. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who do you want to get in? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Martin Connelly, particularly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When do you suppose you can get the 
persons who are sick? 

Mr. MarrHEews. — Who do you want that is sick? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Stratton and Mr. Pratt and Mr. Petti- 

rew. 

2 Mr. Matrruews. —I saw Mr. Stratton, and he will be 
here at the next hearing; and he will notify Mr. Pratt to- 
morrow morning. He said he didn’t know whether he would 
be able to undergo any long examination. We have notified 
Mr. Stratton himself to be here to-morrow. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Then, you will have Mr. Stratton and 
Mr. Pratt here to-morrow ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — We will have Mr. Stratton, and Mr. 
Pratt, if possible. Do you want Mr. Radman? 


Mr. Lunpy.— No; I think we have got in enough of 


ardening. 
Mr. MatTHEws.—TI hope you will not omit the loam ex- 
perts, and the surveyors. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I wouldn’t think of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Your side of the case is in, with the 
exception of Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, with the exception of Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. Stratton, and Martin Connelly, and one or two of my 
other witnesses, and the loam experts. I am not going to 
put Mr. Pettigrew on. They can all be put on im a very 
short time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will have them here to-morrow 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And that will be your side of the case? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, practically. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Matthews, when do you think 
that Mr. Pettigrew can be here ? 

Mr. MattrHEews. — Well, Mr. Pettigrew, I think, will be 
in condition to appear the first of next week. If Mr. Lundy 
is going to call him as a witness, I think we can promise to 
have him — or I will put him on as a witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will put him on yourself? 

Mr. MAtTrHEws. — Yes, as the first witness. I shall ask 
the committee to take a reasonable adjournment after Mr. 
Lundy has finished his case, to allow me to look over the 
testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I am satisfied that we will get through 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MatrHews.—I think that at some time the commit- 
tee should take a view, with the counsel and Mr. Pettigrew. 
I think we had better postpone that until Mr. Pettigrew can 
get around. 

The CHAIRMAN.— How long afpostponement do you 
want, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Matrruews.—I think I shouid like two weeks, after 
I get this evidence in print. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Isn’t that a long time? 

Mr. MarrHEws.— Well, I hardly think so. Ordinarily, 
we would want a much longer time to examine the testimony. 
We had no notice at all as to what the testimony was to be. 
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I want to go all over the matter carefully, to save the com- 
‘mittee’s time. IfI have time to read the testimony over, 
and cies, a few days to go over it with witnesses, I can save 
8 great deal of time. 
2 _ The Cuarrman.— We have been working pretty rapidly. 
Mr. MATTHEws. — So rapidly that I have not had time to 
_ digest the evidence. I should ask for two weeks after I get 
the printed evidence in full , necessarily, 
but in galley form. I don’t know when that all be, but the 
_ Printing Plant is working rapidly. 
4 The CHAIRMAN. — You want that length of time before 
_ you put Mr. Pettigrew on the stand? 

_ Mr. Marruews.— Oh, when I begin I will finish up. 
. The CHAIRMAN. — Then, practically after to-morrow’s 
" hearing, you do not want to go on for two weeks? 
_ Mr. Marrsews.— Well, I should think I might be able 
_to get the printed testimony by Friday, and the committee 
* might go on two weeks from, say, the following Monday, or 
_ two weeks from next Tuesday. You see, Mr. Lundy very 
i _ excusably did not furnish us with any specifications. I 
suppose I might ask him now to give us a detailed statement 
of the facts upon which he expects to rely. That would 
cause him tospenda week on it. J am willing to go through 
it myself and pick out the points that I should judge he will 
‘rely upon. I have got to have time to read the testimony 
over, and to talk with the witnesses, and then I will be ready 
ft 0 oO On. 
a "Phe CHAIRMAN. — The hearing stands adjourned until 
wo o'clock to-morrow, sharp. 
~ Adjourned, at 9.30 P.M., to meet on Wednesday, April 4, 
% vat 2 P.M. 


~ 7-F)  Fayye 
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Exuisit No. 357. 


SPARE THE TREES. 


PUBLIC PROTEST TO DEVASTATING THE PARKS. 


ANIMATED HEARING AT PINE BANK. 


W. H. Winslow, N. H. Dole, Dr. EB. P. Gerry, G. C. Mann, 
Wm. Brewster of Cambridge, J. J. Enneking of Boston, 
Frank T. Merrill of Dorchester and others voice the feeling 
of the People — Large attendance of well-known men and 
women — The Commissioners defend their course and read 
a letter from Professor Sargent— H. EH. Hunneweil sup- 
ports them. . . 


The interest of the public in the welfare of the park system 
was very manifest at the office of the Park Commission, at Pine 
Bank Building, on Monday afternoon, when a considerable num- 
ber of people appeared in remonstrance to the deforesting of the 
parks. Mr. W. H. Winslow of Perkins street was the spokes- 
man for the remonstrants, and he presented a petition of protest 
against the course of the Commission in its treatment of the 
forestry of the park system. ‘The petition was as follows: 


To the Board of Park Commissioners of the City of Boston: 


As you know, considerable dissatisfaction exists with some of the 
work authorized by former Park Commissioners in respect to the un- 
necessary removal of trees and shrubbery and the substitution of costly 
artificial for natural features. Understanding that in such matters you 
now rely upon your superintendent, Mr. Pettigrew, who himself does 
not wish to be wholly responsible, we, the undersigned, would there- 
fore ask if you will co-operate with certain gentlemen selected froma 
list of names we propose to offer you, allowing them to share in the 
responsibility of removing natural features, including trees and shrub- 
bery, in the future, especially in Franklin Park and near Jamaica Pond. 
The names we refer to will be those of representative citizens, some of 
whom live near, and all of whom are interested in our parks, and whom 
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we are sure you would admit to be entitled to influence and a definite 
voice in the matter in question. Asking a favorable reply at your 
earliest convenience, we are very respectfully yours. 


Charles B. Cumings, William Rotch, 
Charles S. Gill, Ellis Peterson, 
Francis V. Balch, _§. Waldo French, 
George H. Burt, David S. Greenough, 
Clifton E. Wing, M.D., Thomas G. Rees, 
Charles F. Curtis, _ Chas. S. Penhallow, 
Wm. H. Spooner, | Frank F. Downes, 
Eliza C. Cleveland, Frank W. Reynolds, 
John Duff, Edward Ellis, 

Paul F. Folsom, Robt. T. Edes, M.D., 
Charles F. Dole, Charles Vose. 


Edward W. Brewer, 


The remonstrants included quite a number of ladies and well- 
known citizens. Of the latter there were noticed, besides Mr. 
W. H. Winslow and Mr. N. H. Dole, who were the leaders of 
the movement, Mr. Wm. Rotch of Pond street, Head-Master 
G. C. Mann of the High School, Dr. E. P. Gerry, Mr. C. F. 
Curtis, Mr. Frank T. Merrill, Prof. Brewster, Mr. John J. 
Enneking, the artist, Messrs. F. F. Downes, S. Q. Currier, 
W. C. Durfee, R. W. Morville, G. W. Flynn, T. J. Stearns, 
F. B. Roeth, N. B. Prescott and others. 

Before presenting the petition, Mr. Winslow made a brief 
statement of the position of the remonstrants. ‘They wanted the 
maximum of nature and the minimum of artificiality, showing 
the natural wildness just as much as possible. That the com- 
missioners honestly desired the best results was not doubted, but 
their ideas appeared to be quite different from those of the people. 
It might be said that the public were too ignorant of this subject 
to appreciate a perfect park. If that be so, the perfect park 
could wait until the people were educated up to it. The people 
objected to the substitution of artificial features, at great cost, 
for the natural. As instances of the objectionable methods pur- 
sued, Ward’s and Jamaica Ponds were cited, these having suf- 
fered the loss of much shrubbery and made to look barren and 
unnatural. The people promoting this remonstrance, the speaker 
said, did not seek to control those in authority, but to suggest 
and assist them. As a practical solution they offered the memo- 
rial printed above. 

Mr. Winslow then read letters of protest from Prof. W. O. 
Crosby, Dr. R. T. Edes and Miss E. C. Cleveland of Nutwood, 
Perkins street, and called on several gentlemen to speak, namely : 
Prof. Brewster, a recognized authority on ornithology; Mr. 
George A. Enneking of Boston and Mr. Frank T. Merrill of 
Dorchester, both prominent artists; Mr. George C. Mann, Dr. 
E. P. Gerry, Mr. Wm. Rotch, a nephew of Prof. Arnold, for 
whom the Arnold Arboretum was named. Others who spoke 
were Mr. T. J. Stearns of Park lane, Dr. Barnes of Beacon 
street, Mrs. Noble and another representative of the Roxbury 
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Woman’s Club, and Mr. N. H. Dole. Their expressions were 
unanimous in disapproval of the cutting away of many trees and 
much shrubbery in various parts of Franklin and Jamaica Parks 
and other parts of the system. They felt deeply aggrieved at 
the loss of nature’s ornaments, and of the wild and natural 
effects. 3 

Prof. Brewster emphasized the fact that the clearing of shrub- 
bery drove away the birds in great numbers, depriving them of 
nesting and feeding places, and in many places he had observed 
great detriment in park preserves from this cause. He thought 
that the Commission had been very unfortunate in having the 
advice of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, for, while he did not question 
his standing and knowledge as an arboriculturist, he did con- 
sider him incompetent to deal with forestry from the standpoint 
of an artist. 

Mr. Enneking was next called. Last year the Boston Art 
Club appointed him to examine into this matter, and he found 
that many trees had been cut down, and from an artist’s point of 
view great harm had been done. It might be necessary to ex- 
periment with trees in an arboretum, but it should not be done in 
a park. Art and science looked at things from very different 
standpoints. ‘The artist dwells upon the natural and accidental. 
No scientist can reproduce exactly the effects of nature. He 
cannot compete with the Almighty, although great things have 
been accomplished in landscape gardening. At the same time 
many of these things had better have been left undone, and while 
securing thereby the real object, great and unnecessary expendi- 
tures would have been saved. Just as far as possible nature 
should be left untouched, even to the remaining of a dying tree. 
The speaker became eloquent in the course of his remarks. 

Mr. Frank T. Merrill, Mr. G. C. Mann and Mr. T. J. Stearns 
specified several places where the thinning-out process had been 
in operation, despoiling the beauty and seclusion. Dr. Gerry 
and Mr. William Rotch spoke effectively in the same line: Did 
not come to scold, but to offer an earnest protest. They were 
not all experts, but they had a love of nature, and were pained 
at the work that had been done. 

The remonstrants were heard by Chairman Charles E. Stratton 
and Acting Commissioner John T. Wheelwright. Commissioner 
Laban Pratt was ill and therefore absent. In reply, Mr. Stratton 
said that the Commission was glad to give the remonstrants a 
hearing, and preferred to meet them rather than to have them 
rush into print. There was no difference existing in the matter 
of desire of making the parks’ beautiful, but naturally those con- 
ducting the work might on good grounds differ as to how the 
object should be accomplished. In support of his statement, Mr. 
Stratton said they had bought 380,000 trees and 100,000 shrubs, 
to be set out. They were governed by the advice of: Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent of Brookline, who is an authority of arbori- 
culture. Nothing had been stripped, and the cutting and other 
work that had been done would make the growth denser. Trees 
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that interfered and that were dying had been removed. The 
object is to promote natural conditions, and in order to preserve 
the parks in their best form for the future a certain amount of 
attention is necessary. 

Mr. Wheelwright, residing from boyhood near the park, felt 
that he could speak from observation as a citizen as well as 
knowledge gained on the Board. The Commissioners regretted 
the removal of underbrush from the shores of Jamaica Pond, but 
it was necessary to insure future growth to the trees. -Prof. 
Sargent was averse to the removal of shrubbery except when 
necessary. Explanation was given of some of the other work. 
They must have a plan, and in some instances resort to artificial 
means and effects; sometimes thus in the planting of border 
trees. The work done around Jamaica Pond and the Parkman 
estate would be for the better. The Dabney place at Franklin 
Park was so dense and dark that something had to be done. The 
Commission wished to keep this domain entrusted to them in its 
natural beauty, and they had resorted to the best advice possi- 
ble — Prof. Sargent. The superintendent, Mr. Pettigrew, was a 
lover of nature and a man of wide experience in the work. 

At the request of Chairman Stratton, Mr. H. EK. Hunnewell of 
Wellesley spoke in defence of the Commissioners’ methods. ‘The 
hearing was then closed, Mr. Stratton stating that the matter 
would be considered and an answer would be given later. 

The following letter from Prof. Sargent was read by Mr. Strat- 
ton, during his reply to the remonstrants : 


One would suppose, in reading the letters on the subject in the news- 
papers, that large areas in the parks had been deforested, that is, 
stripped of their trees. The truth is, that no part of the park has been 
stripped of its trees, and what cutting has been done will have the 
tendency to make the tree-growth denser and therefore more valuable. 
It is safe to say that there is not one person in this community, not 
excepting Mr. Pettigrew himself, who could point out with certainty 
any spot where a tree was cut in the parks last year without examining 
the ground to find its stump. This simply means that when trees are 
judiciously thinned out, those that remain grow so rapidly that they 
soon fill up vacant spaces, and the cut trees are not missed. 

A great deal of the cutting which is being done in Franklin Park is 
undertaken with the intention of restoring the woods, as far as possi- 
ble, to their natural condition by the removal of what may be called 
tree weeds, like locusts, wild cherries, etc., which have spread through 
man’s agency, and which so cover in some places the surface of the 
ground that there is no opportunity for the development of the natural 
undergrowth. 

I feel perfectly satisfied that everything that is being done is all 
right; and all I can say is that if the land was my own I should treat it 
in the same way. They (the objectors) are incapable of looking ahead 
or realizing what would become of the parks at the end of a few years 
if the trees were allowed to remain neglected as they have been. 
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Exuisit No. 58. 


LEASE. 
BoarpD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS 


or City or Boston, 
TO 
L. E. Bow. 


Heap House, Marine Park, 
May 15, 1897, to December 31, 1901. 


City of Boston, a municipal corporation in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, by the Board of Park Commissioners of said 
city, hereinafter designated as Board, and L. E. Bow, of said 
Boston, hereinafter designated as Lessee, agree as follows : 

ARTICLE I. The Lessee, for the term consisting of the time 
between May 15, 1897, and December 31, 1901, shall have the 
exclusive right of furnishing refreshments in the building at 
Marine Park, in said Boston, known as the ‘‘ Head House.” 

ARTICLE II. The Lessee during said term from eight o’clock 
A.M. to eleven o’clock P.M., of each day from May 15th, to 
October Ist, of each year prior to December 31st, 1901, shall 
furnish to persons in said Head House applying therefor and 
paying the prices approved by the Board, such refreshments as 
shall from time to time be required by the Board to be furnished 
therein; shall keep all said premises clean and well lighted, heated, 
watched and guarded during said term, but it is agreed that be- 
tween October 15th and May 1st in each year the Lessee shall 
furnish the coal for heating the building and the Board the service 
requisite for heating. 

ARTICLE III. The Lessee during said term shall cause at 
least one special police officer from twelve o’clock M. until ten 
o’clock P.M. of each day, and at least one watchman from ten 
o’clock P.M. to twelve o’clock M. of each day, to continually 
move about said premises, maintain order, and a proper behavior 
of the persons thereon; protect the building, and other property 
thereon from injury or misuse; guard said property from fire; and 
prevent any bicycle from going upon any part of said Head 
House, promenades or pier; shall cause one other man from 
twelve o’clock M. to ten o’clock P.M. of each day to be at the 
bicycle concourse; and, without charge therefor, shall check 
bicycles, provide suitable coverings for bicycles in case of rain, 
keep a pneumatic pump and allow the use thereof to persons 
having bicycles; shall employ a fireman or engineer approved by 
the Board, and shall employ such other assistants as shall from 
time to time be required by the Board, and shall not use any coal 
other than anthracite ; but it is understood that during the period 
in each year, when the Board is furnishing the service requisite 
for heating, the Lessee shall not be required to carry out the 
provisions of this article in regard to ee employment of a special 
police officer or watchman. 
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ARTICLE IV. The Lessee shall cause each of his employees 
to wear such uniforms and badge as shall be required by the 
Board, and shall see that none of them accepts any tip or like 
fee for his services. 

ARTICLE V. The Lessee shall cause to be printed on his 
bills of fare, and shall cause to be posted on said premises or 
Park, only such notices as shall be approved by the Board. 

ARTICLE VI. The Lessee shall permit only such music to be 
played, and only such entertainments to be given, on said 
premises as shall be approved by the Board. 

ARTICLE VII. The Lessee shall not prevent the public 
from making a proper use of said premises not interfering with 
the carrying on of his business, nor shall he assign this contract, 
or under-let the whole or any part of said premises without the 
consent in writing of the Board, nor shall he interfere with or 
obstruct the Board in making improvements. 

ARTICLE VIII. The Lessee shall cause a man and a woman 
to be at the bath houses from eight o’clock A.M. to eight o’clock 
P.M. of each day, and shall employ such other attendants as may 
be necessary to maintain order and keep the bath houses and pas- 
sageways clean, and to render such other service as may be re- 
quired in the bath houses. 

ARTICLE IX. The Lessee shall permit only one door from 
the bath houses to the beach on the north side of the house and 
one door on the south side to be opened; and shall permit no 
persons except bathers in the bath houses and passages, and shall 
permit no persons in bathing clothes elsewhere than on the beach 
and in or among the bath houses; shall provide a safe for the 
storage of valuables of bathers while they are bathing, without 
extra charge; shall supply the shower baths with cold salt water 
and hot water in sufficient quantities and proper temperature to 
make the bath operative at all times, except on rainy days. 

ARTICLE X. The Lessee shall provide that the attendants 
shall be persons competent to save the lives of persons who may 
be in danger of drowning; that it shall be a part of their duty to 
keep a lookout for accidents and give assistance when needed ; 
shall cause during crowded occasions a man to be stationed in a 
boat near each of the two beaches for this express purpose. 

ARTICLE XI. The Lessee shall conform to the following 
schedule of prices for the use of the bathing facilities and bath 
house, and.also to such regulations in regard thereto as the Board 
shall from time to time make. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 


Cents. 
Use of men’s bath house one hour, including bathing suit of 
two pieces, to be approved by the Board, and towel . : 10 
For extra quality of bathing suit an extra charge may be made. 
Shower bath. : ‘ : ; : : : 15 
Shower bath, including bath house . . 20 
Use of women’s bath house one hour, including bathing suit and 
towel : 15 


For an extra quality of bathing suit an extra charge may be made. 
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ARTICLE XII. The Lessee shall conform to such reasonable 
regulations in regard to the use of the premises including the bath 
houses and toilet rooms by the public as the Board shall from 
time to time make, and the Lessee shall provide toilet paper free, 
and properly take charge of and keep clean the toilet rooms. | 

ARTICLE XIII. The Lessee shall pay all water rates assessed 
upon the premises; shall make all material repairs of the Head 
House and bath houses, including painting, renewals and repairs 
to the fixtures, and shall on the 15th day of October in each 
year : 

Tirst: If the gross receipts for the season shall exceed ten 
thousand dollars, and not exceed twenty thousand dollars, pay to 
the City five per cent. on said gross receipts in excess of ten 
thousand dollars up to said twenty thousand dollars. 

Second: If the gross receipts for the season shall exceed 
twenty thousand dollars the Lessee shall on said fifteenth day of 
October in each year further pay to the City 74 per cent. on the 
said excess above twenty thousand dollars. 

The sums paid by said Lessee for coal and heating the buildings 
each year between October 15th and May 1st, and the sums paid 
by him for lighting the pier during the same period, shall be 
credited to the said Lessee on October 15th of each year as 
against any moneys agreed to be paid by him in this Article, and 
if said moneys do not equal the amount of said payments for 
these two purposes by the said Lessee, the difference shall be 
refunded by the Board to the said Lessee. 

ARTICLE XIV. The board may terminate this contract in case 
the Lessee shall become insolvent, or at any time after the Lessee 
shall violate any of its provisions, by giving the Lessee in hand, 
or sending to him by mail to said Head House, two weeks’ 
noticesto that effect, and all the rights and privileges of said 
Lessee under this agreement, at the expiration of said two weeks, 
cease. 

Dated this May fifteenth, 1897. 


City oF Boston 
by 
CuHarites E. Stratton, 
LABAN PRATT, 
JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, 


Board of Park Commissioners 
of the City of Boston. 
Approved for Form. 


JoHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel. 


Approved, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
Mayor. L. E. Bow, 
Lessee. 
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Exuisit No. 59. 


Boston, May 17, 1898. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Baston Public Parks Boat 
Service Company, duly called and this day held at 82 Devonshire 
street. 

Present: Messrs. William E. Sheldon, Washington G. Bene- 
dict and Roswell C. Downer, constituting the full Board of 
Directors. The following votes of the Park Commissioners of 
the city of Boston were then read: 

Voted, That William E. Sheldon’s assignment to the Boston 
Parks Boat Service Company be approved. 

Voted, That in consideration of the placing of several new 
boats in the Park Boat Service at large expense, the concession 
to the Boston Parks Boat Service Company be extended from and 
after December 31,1900, for a period of three years, provided 
that the service shall be carried on by the said company to the 
satisfaction of the Board, and provided that the said company 
shall pay to the city of Boston, in advance for each year of the 
said extension, the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000), also 

Voted, That at the expiration of said extended term, the com- 
pany may have the option of a further extension of said con- 
cession for the period of three years in addition, provided that the 
service shall be carried on by said company to the satisfaction of 
the Board, and provided it agrees to pay for each year of said 
further extension a sum to be determined by the Board at the 
beginning of said last extended term. 

Voted, That the Board consents to the withdrawal of the boat 
service from Leverett Park. 

A true copy. 

Attest : Gro. F. CiLarke, 

Secretary. 

On motion it was 

Voted, That we accept the extension, as approved by the above 
votes, of the agreement entered into between William E. Sheldon 
and the city of Boston acting by its Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, dated March 4th, 1895, by which agreement said William 
E. Sheldon was granted certain rights and privileges until 
December 31, 1900, which contract William E. Sheldon has 
assigned to the Boston Public Parks Boat Service Company, and 
which assignment has been approved by the said Park Commis- 
sioners of the city of Boston: said extension to be accepted 
with the provisions and conditions contained in the said vote of 
the Park Commissioners of the city of Boston, which has been 
read. 

And the President is hereby authorized to sign the contract on 
behalf of this Company for the said extension, also directed to 
cause a copy of this vote to be filed with the Park Commissioners 
of the city of Boston. 

A true copy. Wm. E. SHELDON. 

Attest : 
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Exursit No. 594. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE City oF Boston anp WILLIAM E. 
SHELDON, PROVIDING FOR A BOAT-SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC 
PARKS. 


This Agreement, made and entered into in the City of Boston, 
County of Suffolk, and State of Massachusetts, this fourth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, by and between the 
City of Boston, acting by its Boarp or Park COMMISSIONERS, 
party of the first part, and Witt1am E. Suexpon, of -Braintree, 
County of Norfolk, State of Massachusetts, party of the second 
part, 

Witnesseth, said City of Boston hereby grants to said party of 
the second part, so far as it can lawfully do so, the exclusive 
right and privilege from the date hereof until December 31, 1900, 
of maintaining and operating for hire a public boat-service in the 
waters of the park system of said City, and of conveying passen- 
gers by water to and from the different landings in said park 
system controlled by said Park Commissioners, subject, however, 
to the conditions and restrictions herein set forth. 

Said City agrees to provide, «at its own expense, such jetties, 
shelters, offices, store-rooms for boats and fittings, landing con- 
veniences, excepting floats and gangways, as the said Commis- 
sioners shall deem necessary, and at its own expense to drive all 
piles necessary for mooring the said floats. 

Said party of the second part, for and in consideration of the 
above-described rights and privileges, agrees and promises to 
furnish, at his own expense, boats for the purpose of accommodat- 
ing the visitors to the public parks, for hire, so many in number 
as may be necessary, and of such varying sizes and styles, as in 
the judgment of the Park Commissioners may be desirable. 

Said party of the second part agrees and promises that the 
number of boats furnished under this agreement during the first 
of the present season shall not be less than 

Kighty (80) Whitehall boats, 

Forty (40) St. Lawrence skiffs, 

Twenty (20) fishing boats, 

Fifty (50) canoes of various styles, 

Twenty-five (25) Adirondack and Lenox boats, 

Four (4) electric launches, 
and that the number of boats shall be increased, from time to: 
time, as the requirements of the public shall demand, in the 
opinion of the party of the first part. 

Said party of the second part agrees that the boats furnished 
by him shall be first class in every respect; of dimensions, 
material, style, and finish approved by the landscape architects 
of the said party of the first part in accordance with the specifi- 
cations hereto annexed. All awnings, decorations, and colors 
shall be satisfactory to the said landscape architects, and all the 
employees, shall be appropriately clothed in uniforms approved by 
the said party of the first part. 
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Said party of the second part agrees to provide at his own 
expense as many employees on the several boats and at the sev- 
eral landings as may be necessary for the proper conduct of the 
business, and for the safety of the public; that no sailing-boats 
shall be let to any person unless accompanied by a competent 
sailing-master, furnished by said party of the second part, and 
that the charges for the use of any and all boats shall be at all 
times reasonable and just, subject to the approval of said party 
of the first part, and not in excess of those usually charged in the 
vicinity of Boston for the service of the most nearly corresponding 
character, provided that the minimum charge for the use of boats 
let for periods of time shall not be fixed at less than twenty-five 
cents per hour. 

Said party of the second part further agrees that he will com- 
mence to operate at least one-half of the boats to be furnished 
during the first season on the 20th day of May, 1895, and will 
supply boats as fast as, in the opinion of the party of the first 
part, they are required by the patronage, and that he will con- 
tinue to operate the said boats during such hours of the day, and 
during such months of the year, as may be required by the said 
party of the first part. 

Said party of the second part agrees that he will indemnify and 
save harmless the said party of the first part from any loss arising 
out of, or sustained on account of any damage to persons or prop- 
erty occasioned by the operation of said boats, it being understood 
and agreed that he is to have full control of said boats, floats, and 
gangways, subject to the regulations of the Park Commissioners. 

Said party of the second part agrees and promises that he will 
at any time permit the said party of the first part, or any one 
authorized by it, to inspect and examine any and all of said boats 
and their appurtenances, and that he will maintain and operate 
said boats to the satisfaction of said Board of Park Commis- 
sioners. 

Said party of the second part agrees that he will observe and 
cause to be observed by his employees and patrons, so far as he 
may be able to do so, all police, sanitary, and other rules and 
regulations of whatever sort now existing, or hereafter to be 
adopted by said party of the first part, for the general govern- 
ment and regulations of the park grounds and waters. 

Said party of the second part agrees and promises that he will 
afford the said party of the first part, or its officers or agents, 
transportation without charge on said boats, and agrees that in 
case of accident to any person, any of his boats may be, at once 
and without charge therefor, taken by any police officer or other 
employee of the party of the first part for use in such emergency. 

Said party of the second part agrees and promises that he will 
provide and keep for rental an adequate number of suitable boats 
for use for fishing, of a pattern to be approved by the party of the 
first part, and to be well-found for the purpose, to the satisfac- 
tion of said party of the first part, and that no fishing shall 
be allowed in any other boats than those thus provided for that 
purpose. 
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Said party of the second part agrees and promises that he will, 
at such points as may be designated by-the party of the first 
part, and for a compensation not greater than seventy-five cents 
($0.75) per week for row-boats, and one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) for sail-boats of twenty feet or less in length, store 
and suitably care for any boats and boat furniture owned by 
private parties who may desire to obtain such storage and care 
from said party of the second part. 

Said party of the second part agrees and promises that he will, 
wherever the patronage will warrant it in the opinion of the 
party of the first part, maintain lines of omnibus or ferry boats, 
running over prescribed routes at regular intervals, and operated 
either by oars or by power, for the convenience of such persons 
as prefer to patronize such boats and pay by the trip instead of 
by the hour. 

It is understood and agreed that said party of the second part 
may at any time he thinks desirable for the purpose of enlarging 


the business, and for his own convenience, take in one or more . 


partners or put it into a corporation by getting the consent of the 
party of the first part before doing so, and upon the forming of 
such a company or corporation the party of the second part shall 
assign and transfer to said company or corporation, all rights, 
privileges, and obligations contained in this agreement, and it is 
agreed and understood by and between the parties hereto that 
such assignment and transfer shall be assented to or approved 
by said party of the first part, and that no assignment, transfer, 
or other disposition of this license or of any of the rights and 
privileges by it conferred shall be made by said party of the 
second part, or his assigns, unless such assignment, transfer, or 
disposition shall be satisfactory to said party of the first part. 

It is mutually understood and agreed that, in case said boat- 
service and the exercise by said party of the second part, or by 
said company or corporation, of the rights and privileges con- 
ferred by this agreement, are not satisfactory in all respects to 
the Board of Park Commissioners, or are not, after notice thereof, 
made satisfactory to them, said Board may terminate this license 
by giving to said party of the second part, or his assigns, six 
months’ written notice of their intention to terminate the same, 
and all the rights and privileges granted by this agreement or 
license shall thereupon be forfeited at the expiration of said six 
months. 

CITY OF BOSTON, 
By Joun F. ANDREW, 
Francis A. WALKER, 
Epwarp C. Hopass, 
Board of Park Commissioners. 
Approved. WitiramM E. SHELDON. 
Epwin U. Curtis, 
; Mayor. 

Approved as to form. 

Tuomas M. Bagson, 
City Solicitor. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 


Ciry Hau, April 4, 1900. 


The Committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at two P.M., Chairman NoRRIs presiding, and all the members 
present. 

Appearances — same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Committee will come to order, and 
the hearing will be resumed. 


Mr. Lunpy. — Is Martin Connelly here ? 
Mr. Connelly came forward and was sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF MARTIN CONNELLY. 


. Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is Martin Con- 
nelly ? 
AS Yess sir: 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. South Boston. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Talk right up, Mr. Connelly, so that 
we can all hear you. 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpvy.) Whereabouts in South Boston ? 
What street and number ? 
A. 274 Bolton street. 
(. You have been employed in the Park Department for 
a number of years ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long? 
Sixteen years. 
Are you working in the Park Department now? 
No, sir. 
When were you suspended or removed ? 
Well, on the last set at Marine Park. 
That was in February ? 
Yes, sir. 
You were suspended then ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you understand that was because there was not. 
enough funds ? 
A. Well, I don’t know. I couldn’t say that. 
Q. Well, you were suspended. Now, you know Mr. 
J. J. Abbott, don’t you? 
“, . Yes, sir. 


OPOPOPOrPOPOoy 
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@. And what did he do at Marine Park when he was 
there ? | 

A. Well, as far as I see, he was measuring the loads. 

Q. Well, now, you saw a great deal of Mr. Abbott 
didn’t you? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t seen John Abbott much. Of course, 
I was in a different gang from him —a different gang alto- 
gether. 

Q. How often did you see him? 

A. Isee him through the day, but I wasn’t on the same 
work with him. 

Q. Did you ever see him drunk? 

A. Well, I can’t say —no, sir; I didn’t. There is no 
use for me to tell a lie. Iam on my oath. 

Q. That is certainly a fact, that there is no use in your 
telling a lie And you never saw him drunk ? 

AL No, sir; didn ty 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Abbott in the shanty over there 
when he was not able to attend to his work? 

A. Well, I didn’t. 

Q. Well, have you ever told anybody that you did ? 

A. “No, sir ;’ E didn’t: 

Q. You have never told anybody that you saw him 
drunk in the shanty there? 7 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. I couldn’t, because I didn’t see 
him drunk. 

@. All that you saw about Mr. Abbott would indicate 
that he was a man of sober habits ? 


A. That is all I saw. 

Q. Always attended to his work, as far as you know? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew Mr. Weidener ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know he had a yacht? 

A. I know he had. 

Q. Did you ever see him on the yacht ? 

A. Yes, sir; and often. 

Q. Very often ? 

A. Very often; and he wasn’t in the yacht sailing, but 
in the yacht fixing her and doing something to her. 

Q. And did you see him in the yacht during the day- 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir; himself and his son, in the city time. 

Q. Would you see him out as long as an hour in his 
boat ? 

A. Idid; and-two hours. 
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Q. And two hours? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know Kelly? 

A. Well, I see him once. 

@. Do you know Eugene Eichorn ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know Albert Eichorn? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. Don’t know any of the contractors ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see Kelly out in the boat ? 

A. Well he would be out a hundred times unbeknownst 
to me. | 

Q. Well, of course, what he might do unbeknown to 


you makes no difference. What I want to know is whether 
he used to be out there, from your own personal knowledge? 
Did you ever see him out on the boat ? 

A. I didn’t see him, because he would be out unbe- 

knownst to me. 
~ Q. But you do know that Weidener used to be out there ? 

ine ¥ eS, sir. 

Q. And that he was out there during the time that he 
was supposed to be bossing a gang of men ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did you plough over the ground at Marine 
Pack’... 

A. Yes, sir; every inch of it; and I cultivated it all 
last summer. 
~ Q. Do you know what depth of loam they had there ? 

A. Well, I found four inches of loam when I ploughed 
the first. I told Mr. Weidener—says I, “I can’t plough 
this ; there isn’t but four inches of loam.” He says, “ Don’t 
you mind. Go ahead and work away. Don’t mind what 
loam is in it.” 

Q. How much ground did you cover when you discov- 
ered there were only four inches of loam ? 

A. Icouldn’t say how much [ plouged before I discov- 
ered it, but I ploughed about half an acre. 

Q. About half an acre? 

ime. Y es, sir. 

(. And what part of the grounds was that in? 

A. That was near the walk, going into the Marine Park 
— not into the Park, but to the Fort. 

Q. And you found only about four inches of loam? 

A. There was loam four or five times put on since. 

(. Since when ? 

A. Since when I found it out. 
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When did you find it out ? 
In the first of the fall, after putting the loam on. It 


was put on in the spring, and I ploughed in the fall. 


Q. 


A. 
Q. 


In the fall of 1898 you ploughed there ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, if anybody were to say that there was 10 or 12 


or 14 inches of loam there now, what would you say? 


5" 


POPOPOPOEPEPOPEPEr > 


= 
<n 
5 


be 


OPOPOrOiroPere: 


I say I put loam on after that, myself. 

When ? 

This fall, sir. 

What fall ? 

I was ordered to put it on. 

Well, what fall —in 1899? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you get the loam ? 

Well, I will tell you how it was. The loam was put 


ately. He ordered us to put loam over it. 


Who did? 

Mr. Weidener. 

Where did they get that loam ? 

Well, from the contractor. 

Who was the contractor? 

I couldn’t tell you who was the contractor. 

What month of 1899 did they get that loam? 

Well, I couldn’t tell you now what month it was, but 


ow it was about near Thanksgiving, anyway. 


How many yards of loam did they put there ? 

I couldn’t tell you how many yards. 

You know something about loam, don’t you? 

Yes, sir; I ought to. 

You know what it is worth, don’t you? 

Well, I couldn’t tell you how much it was worth, 


US@.= 


Well, how much ground did you place loam over ? 
Well, I guess about 200 barrels full. 

About 200 barrels full? 

Yes, sir. 

And that was in the fall of last year ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, you say that in the summer or fall of the year 


before, 1898, after the contractors had been delivering stuff, 
you found on an average four inches of loam? 


POPO Pp 


Yes, sir. - 

That was over about how many acres ? 
About half an acre. 

About half an acre ? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, do you know that Mr. Weidener had a son 
working at Marine Park ? 

A. He had, under the name of water boy. He is through 
since I came on the job. I didn’t see him carry but one pail 
of water for the last two years. 

(. Did you see him doing any work at all? 

A. No, sir; out around the city riding on his bicycle. 

Q. Well, do you know anything about his being away 
for a week, or for several weeks ? 

A. I know it, sir. He was. 

@. How do you know that? Did you notice it yourself ? 

A. Because I know it. There was a man put in his 
place, picking up papers. 

. You are positive of this, that vou Dec over the 
ground in the fall of 1898? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you found there, in the space of a few acres — 
how many acres? 

A. About a half an acre. 

Q. Over a space of about a half an acre, you found an 
average of four inches of loam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have since placed loam upon that field there ? 

A. Yes, sir; after that. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. STRATTON. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Stratton, [asked Mr. 
Clarke last night about a certain item in this lease of Mr. 
Bow’s, and he didn’t seem to be very clear upon it. That is 
in reference to the matter of supplying the coal, the fuel, in 
the Head House during the months between October and 
May. There is a provision here (referring to Exhibit 58) 
stating that the cost of the fuel bought by the lessee, shall 
be charged up against a certain percentage of the receipts of 
the lessee ? 

Pan Yes. 

Q. Now, do you know why the idea of heating the Head 
House was abandoned last winter? 

A. Ithink the matter was talked over, and it was thought 
enough time had elapsed since the building of the house to 
make it less liable to deterioration if it were not kept heated 
during the winter. When the house was built, we were 
advised to keep the house heated for the first two or three 
winters, to prevent injury to the building. It was consider- 
able expense, and we thought we could get on without it. 
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Q. That, of course, was the setting of cement, and that 
sort of thing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, was there any flood during the last winter ? 

A. It seems to me that there was some damage by rain, 
but I don’t remember what you would call a * flood.” 

Q. Well, you don’t remember that the matter was ever 
called to the attention of the Board at all? 

A. It is quite possible that some damage by rain was 
done — some slight damage. I don’t remember anything in 
the nature of what you would call a “ flood.” 

Q. Perhaps I exaggerate it by using the term ‘ flood,” 
but I mean a flow of water in the Head House to any extent 
at all? 

A. I think I remember some statement of some damage 
by water, but I didn’t suppose it was a considerable one, or 
it would bave made more impression upon me. 

Q. This lease (referring to Exhibit 58) was drawn by 
Mr. Wheelwright ? 

ARN GES SIT. 

Q. And it describes Mr. Bow as being ‘ of Boston.” Do 
you know whether he was of Boston at that time ? 

A. My knowledge would be confined to what he told me 
on the subject. 

Oey Wiell yy. 

A. And he told me that he had become a citizen of 
Boston. 

Q. He had? 

HAL. 4. Vey SIT 

Q. That is, a resident, or a citizen ? 

A. Well, I told him the complaint had been made that 
he was not a citizen of Boston — not a voter here — and he 
said he had become so since he took possession of the 
premises. 

@. Well, was the complaint ever made that he was not 
a citizen of the United States ? 

A. Never; not to me. 

(J. Was that made in relation to Mr. Sheldon, who has 
the boating privileges ? 

A. No; at times I have heard complaints. This con- 
tract with Sheldon was made at least a year before I was on 
the Board. I have heard that he was not a citizen of Bos- 
ton, but a citizen of the South Shore. 

Q. But you never heard anything but what would indi- 
cate that he was actually a citizen of the United States ? 

A. Oh, yes ;. yes. 
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Q. Now, just.a word on the golf privilege at Franklin 
Park. Do you know anything about that, Mr. Stratton? 
A. Well, would you like to have me tell you briefly the 


-~story of the golf links? 


Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Hodges was chairman at the time golf was 
introduced. We had quite a little discussion about it, and 
perhaps two or three. Mr. Hodges was quite enthusiastic 
on the game, and Mr. Pratt and I didn’t play it. We at the 
time thought, and [ still think, that it is giving up a good 
deal of space in Franklin Park for the game, considering 
the size of the field and the size of the golf links; but it be- 
came very popular, and it was frequented by a very large 
number of very good people, and we have said to them, and 
still say, that as long as we find it does not interfere with 
the general enjoyment of the public, golf will be continued. 
The plan adopted was this: We gave the -golf players the 
golf links, and therefore we consulted the golf players as to 
how it should be carried on. ‘They were very enthusiastic 
about a certain Will Campbell, from Scotland, and they 
thought his presence was very necessary to the successs 
of the game. We therefore allowed Campbell a certain 
fee, after consultation with the leaders in the golf move- 
ment, for taking care of the green and going around over 
each course — if that is the correct term — that was played 
on the links. He also had certain privileges of mending, 
and, I think, of selling, golf material. This year we made 
up our minds, I think rather against the wishes of several of 
the golf players, to make the course entirely free. We came 
to the conclusion that any game that was played on the 
public parks ought to be free to everybody. We have made 
it free to everybody, and we thought we ought to take care 
of the green ourselves, allowing Campbell still the right to 
instruct and repair golf material, etc. 

Q. Now, the game was played there for at least a season 
before he came on at all? 

A. I think so. 

(. Unrestricted ? 

A. Yes; I think so. ; 

Q. Yes; I know that is so. Who recommended Mr. 
Campbell for that place ? : 

A. I may confound those who recommended him with 
those who very strongly supported him. I should have said 
that Mr. William Richards and Mr. James L. Olmsted were 
at least among those who strongly supported him, if they 
did not recommend him; and I should say that Mr. William 
Richards was the one who recommended him to us. 


<s 
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Q. Is he allowed any quarters on the field there ? 

A. He had a little shop, and his wife was also there. 
These gentlemen were very positive that she was of very 
great assistance to the young girls and ladies. 

Q. Well, at the present time one has to satisfy Mr. 
Campbell that he can play golf before he is allowed on the 
field ? 

A. Not now. 

Q. Well, up to last season — before you made this recent 
rule? 

A. Well, what was done was this: A permit is given 
from the Park Headquarters. 

(. And who passes upon that permit ? 

A. It is probably passed upon by the Secretary. 

Q. Mr. Clarke? 

A. Yes. They have to state their experience in the 
game in this application. 

@. Well, now in reference to this headquarters that 
Mr. Campbell occupies, how large a place is that? 

A. My recollection would be that it might be as large as 
from me to the Chairman in length, and perhaps twice the 
width of this table. It was a rough sort of a shanty. 

Q. Well, who erected it ? 

A. I presume that my department did. Mr. Pettigrew 
could answer all these questions better than myself. 

@. Did you understand it was erected for the accommo- 
dation of Mr. Campbell ? 

A. It was erected for the success of the game. Under- 
stand me, I am not sure that we did pay the cost; but if it 
was paid by the department, it was because it was for the 
general interest of the lovers of the sport. 

@. Now, you don’t know whether or not anybody else had 
ever applied for that privilege which Mr. Campbell enjoys ? 

A. Idon’t remember any one having applied. 

Q. Do you know any rule in the department that would 
preclude my going upon the Franklin Park links with my 
own instructor, or of going on myself and instructing any- 
body else ? 

A. Not now. 

@. Well, I mean up to the time of the ere revision of 
your rules ? 

A. That is something that I have not considered, because 
it was never brought to my attention, but I don’t think 
there was anything that would have prevented you from 
taking your own instrnctor — although there may have been 


\ an exclusive privilege given him; but, if so, it is something 


that was never called to my attention. 
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Q. Mr. Stratton, do you know, or can you explain, the 
idea of apportioning the salary of the Superintendent of 
Parks to the different parks as expenses? That is, can you 
explain how it was, if Mr. Pettigrew’s salary for one month 
is charged to Wood Island Park or Marine Park, or wherever 
it may be ? 

A. ‘The thing has never been brought to my attention, 
for the reason, I suppose, that since I have been on the 
Board they have simply followed the custom of our pred- 
ecessors ? 

@. That practice has always existed, so far as you know? 

A. So far as I know. 

@. Now, there appears an item for travelling expenses in 
the Auditor’s Report. I suppose those are on account of 
the Commissioners ? 

A. Well, unless they may be slight. If there was any- 
thing more than a few dollars it would be for the Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. Well, it was a matter, I think, at the lowest, of 8200 
for the vear? 

A. That would be the Commissioners. 

@. How would that be expended? I don’t mean to 
itemize it. 

A. Ishould say that the one large item would be a trip 
that Professor Sargent and Mr. Pratt and myself took to 
Detroit and Cleveland and Rochester in May. 

@. Yourself, Mr. Pratt and Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No; Mr. Sargent. 

Q. Yourself, and Mr. Pratt and Mr. Sargent? 

A. Myr. Sargent and I met Mr. Pratt out there at Detroit. 
He was in Ohio at the time — I think in Cincinnati. 

@. What was the idea of that trip? 

A. That we should be able to see the parks, and see if 
we could not get some hints that would be valuable to us in 
managing our own. 

@. Well, Professor Sargent was pretty familiar with 
those parks before he went, anyway ? | 

A. I think he had never seen Detroit before. I think he 
told me he had never seen Detroit before. 

@. Mr. Pratt didn’t make the trip ? 

A. He was there. He met us at Detroit, and came 
home with us. 

Q. And did Mr. Prendergast go? 

A. He was just elected on the Board, and he telegraphed 
us that he could not come — that he had to stay on account 
of business. 
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Q. Then you and Mr. Sargent made the trip ? 

A. Yes, meeting Mr. Pratt at Detroit. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I think that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any member of the committee desire to 
ask any questions. 

Alderman GERRY. — I would, if you alaaee 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Stratton, if you are familiar with the Forest Hills bridge. 
— what is called the Funeral bridge ? 

A. Well, I know it. 

Q. Have you known of any changes in the bridge lately ? 

A. There is a change in the steps going down from the 
bridge to the underneath road — to the traffic road, under- 
neath. 

Q. There has been a change there? 

A. Yes, the taking off of the parapet. 

Q. They have taken off the parapet, the balustrade, of 
the bridge ? 

A. Yes, and the walk from the steps down. 

@. The steps from the bridge to the ground ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, why were those steps, or rather those parapets, 
removed? ‘They were an expensive item in the bridge, were 
they not ? | 

A. Well, they could not have been. In comparison with 
the total cost of the bridge, they must have been very small. 
I was not on the Board when the bridge was built, but I have 
seen the figure. I forget it now, but it was a small item in 
the expense of the bridge. 

@. How much did the bridge cost? 

A. I wouldn’t dare to say. 

@. You don’t know how much the steps cost, either ? 

A. No; but it was insignificant compared with the cost 
of the bridge. It was a very expensive bridge. 

Q.. Well, the stone that was put into those parapets was 
valuable, was it not? 

A. Of course. 

@. And of course we cannot compare the steps, or their 
parapet sides, with the big bridge, perhaps, in the matter of 
cost; but, still, if a private individual should build a set of 
steps like those, with parapet sides and of that quality, it 
would be quite an item, would it not? 

A. I should think so. The item of exact cost would 
be to — 

Q. Did you ever examine the bridge before the parapet 
sides were taken down? 
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A. Isawthem. I don’t know how careful an examina- 
tion I made. 

Q. Did they, or did they not, strike you as being excel- 
lent specimens of stone ? 

A. I think they looked rather clumsy. 

@. They looked clumsy to you? 

toa A eS. 

@. Now, will you please tell me what fhe reason was for 
taking that down? Did you order them down? 

wait, es. 

(. What was your reason ? 

A. We ordered them down to make the steps more in 
harmony with the wall that we built on the side of the road ; 
and I suppose a sort of an additional reason was that we 
didn’t think they were very handsome. But the real reason 
was to make the steps more in harmony with the wall. 

(. You considered that expense justifiable, did you? 

A. We did; yes. 

@. Is there any way that that item could be reported to 
the committee ? 

A. Undoubtedly. Mr. Pettigrew ought to be able to tell 
you the exact cost, or to estimate it closely enough for your 
purposes. 

(. Would you be kind enough to have that presented to 
the committee ? 

A. Iwill, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. Thank you. Speaking about the Forest Hills bridge, 
the Funeral bridge, you referred to the walls which had 
been built. Did you or did you not know. that it was pro- 
posed to widen Morton street when that wall was put in ? 

A. We knew it was under discussion. 

@. Well, if that was so, did you make any study of the 
fact that possibly the widening might come on your side? 

ea Ve. did. 

(. And what did you find ? 

A. We found — well, I will tell you what we did. We 
went over the plans several times, and we went over the 
ground several times, and we had the Street Commissioners 
out there with us and showed them the line that we felt was . 
the best place — that is, the line that would throw as much 
as possible from our park into the street and that would- 
sacrifice trees which we thought might be sacrificed without 
detriment to the city, and that at the same time would save 
the trees which we thought would be of great value to the 
city. 
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Q. But in that discussion it was intimated to you, or 
made known to you, that some parts, to say the least, of that 
proposed widening had to be purchased from the persons 
owning the land on the other side of the street ? 

A. My recollection is that the Street Commissioners told 
us that the Forest Hills people would give half, if we would 
give half. : | 

Q. That is, the Forest Hills Cemetery people? 

A. Yes; they would give half, if we would give half. 
They are our opposite neighbors for almost the entire length. 

Q. Did you give half in the wall? 

A. I don’t think we did, quite —no. 

Q. Are the Forest Hills Cemetery proprietors bound by 
any contract, or any obligation, to give the other half? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Except on condition that they are paid for it? 

A. I don’t think so. 

@. Isn’t it probable that when the city takes that land 
from the Forest Hills Cemetery people there will be a con- 
tention, probably in the courts? 

A. ThatIcouldn’t say. I don’t know their attitude in 
the matter. 

Q. Well, you should think that probable, after your ex- 
perience with the taking of other land as a Park Commis- 
sioner ? 

A. Well, Forest Hills Cemetery is, of course, an abutter, 
and the considerations which led them to say, as I am told 
they did say, that they would give half, might influence 
them to give a little more than half. 

@. Well, I am not asking you as regards the Street Com- 
missioners, because you have nothing to do with them; but, 
as far as you go, would it not have been well to ascertain 
that fact positively ? 

A. The Street Commissioners, or, at least the Chair- 
man —and, I think, he spoke for the others, because they 
did not dissent — stated that we had been very generous 
in contributing towards the widening of the road. 

Q. Ididn’t mean your judgment, which was evidently 
good, as far as it went; but wouldn’t it have been well for 
you, for instance, as Chairman of that Board, to have ascer- 
tained whether the Forest Hills Cemetery proprietors were 
going to give that to the city of Boston? 

A. Well, my feeling was that the Street Commissioners 
were the people to look after the widening of the road, and 
that if we took them out and showed them what we were 
going to do, they were the people. to talk with the Forest 
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Hills people; and I supposed that if they had remonstrances 
to make to us the Street Commissioners would say so. 

@. Then, it didn’t occur to you that it would be a part 
of economy for the city to take an extra strip off of your 
park land, to save expense ? 

A. These questions of expense, of course, are relative, 
and you would balance, for instance, the cost of growing a 
beautiful row of trees for quite a number of years against 
the cost of paying something for Forest Hills land, if we 
~ should have to pay for it. 

@. Well, of course, we are all in the tree-loving business. 
That would be a great consideration. There is no doubt 
about that. But, still the fact remains that Morton street is 
going to be widened. I have neverseen the bill that I know 
of, but I understand that Morton street is going to be 
widened, from what I have been told. I understand that 
it has got to go through, and if it goes through, we have got 
to take land from somebody to put it through; and of course 
it does seem to some of us that, considering the hundreds of 
acres that are in the park lands, somebody might have made 
some suggestion by which that could have been taken off of 
that edge of the park, without any extra expense to the city 
of Boston, especially at this time of financial tightness, so to 
speak ? 

A. We should have been glad to have given more land. 
We gave every square inch of land that we thought did not 
interfere with a tree that was of value to the city. That 
is all. 

Q. Now, to go on to another matter, Mr. Stratton. I 
understand you to say that, as far as you knew, you had 
always given the publica chance to criticise, complain, or do 
anything in that line that they wished to, and that you had 
given them all the hearings, and all the rules, and all the 
replies, and everything of that kind? 

A. I only say it is the intention of the Board to do so. 

Q. Would it surprise you, sir, if you were told that your 
Board had been written to three or four times ‘without the 
courtesy of a reply ? 

A. I should certainly not only be surprised, but very 
sorry; and I should ask you as a favor to tell me who it 
was. 

Q. Well, if you will please ask Mr. Matthews if he will 
allow me to, I will state, if you wish to know, who it is that 
has written to the Board and not had a reply. 

A. I should certainly very much like to know who the 
person is. 
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Q. Well, Mr. Matthew S. Bolles, if you press me. Mr. 
Matthew S. Bolles, who has a beautiful place on Sigourney 
street. He informed me to that effect. 

A. And on what subject was the letter ? 

(. Well, the letter was a complaint of ‘his, that he had 
written to your Board three or four times, without the cour- 
tesy of areply. I have that letter, if you care to see it. 

A. [would like to make a minute of it. I can only say 
this, that if any one wrote a letter to me and did not get an 
answer, there ought to be some very good reason for it. 

(. He doesn’t say he wrote to you. 

A. No; but the letter ought to have been handed to the 
Chairman, or to some member of the Commission. Do you 
remember the subject, or subjects ? 

Alderman GEeRry. — Mr. Lundy has the letter. I would 
wish to refresh my memory. The reason I ask was that it has 
been the very general impression that ib was very hard to 
get at your Board, officially. 

Mr. Lunpy. — What was that you wanted, Mr. Gerry? 

Alderman GERRY. — That letter of Mr. Bolles’. I handed 
it to you. 

Mr. Lunpy.— And J haven’t it here. It was Mr. Mat 
thew S. Bolles, and his office is at 60 State street, I think. 

The Witness. — I know him by name very well. I can 
only say that I regret that any such thing occurred — and I 
say that it is not very difficult to get at me. 


Alderman GERRY. — No, 1 know that to be a fact; but I © 


am speaking of the Board, and in your capacity as a member 
of that Board. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Would it also surprise you 
if there had been other complaints of that kind ? 

A. It would, very much indeed; and I am very glad to 
hear the name or names of any person or persons who have 
written to our Board and not received an answer—and a 
respectful one at that. 

Q. Would it surprise you if a gentleman of standing and 
so on had written to me saying that the attitude of the Board 
—I am simply quoting from memory, and, of course, the 
phraseology may have been a little different from what I 


state— that the attitude of the Board towards the com- 


munity seemed to be somewhat similar to that described as 
being the attitude of the President of the New York Central 
Railroad as regards the community at one time? 

A. Well, of course, I cannot accept as the general 
opinion how one person would view my attitude or your 
attitude. All I can say is that if they wrote me at my 
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address, or the Board, a communication, if they did not get 
an answer, and a courteous one, I should be very much sur- 
prised and very sorry — 

Q. I felt, knowing you as well as I do, that you were 
not the one that received the letter. 

A. (Continuing) —and I shall look into any case that 
is given to me; any name of any citizen of Boston, or any 
citizen of the United States, who wrote to me, or whose letter 
got to me, that I did not answer it, while a member of the 
Board. 

@. Then you are surprised that that is the feeling 
throughout the community, that your Board is hard to 
approach ? 

A. I should be surprised to know that, and also very 
SOIry. 

Q. Well, I will see that you have that letter, if Mr. 
Lundy can find it. Now, there is another matter, Mr. Strat- 
ton. Of course, you know very well about that building 
which is half restaurant, half — well, I don’t say what the 
other half is—up at Franklin Park. How much did that 
cost? How do you pronounce that — per’gola or pergo’la ? 

A. Per’gola, I believe. I think it is pronounced both 
ways. 

@. You remember about that building, do you not? 

Ans Yes. 

(. Do you remember what it cost ? 

A. It was built before my time, but I think some bills 
lingered on. It cost a very large sum of money. 

Q@. Iam very glad that it wasn’t built during your time. 
I didn’t know that, and I am glad to have that wiped off the 
score. But I would like to ask you if that circular horse 
shed was built during your time? 

A. Iam afraid it was. 

@. Well, will you tell me how much that cost? 

A. Well, whether the contracts were made before I went 
on the Board or not, I don’t remember. It was built the 
first summer that I was on the Board, and I cannot remem- 
ber whether it was contracted for before or after I became a 
member. 

Q. Well, would it surprise you'if I told you that it cost, 
if my memory serves me right, in the neighborhood of four- 
teen thousand dollars? 

A. Iam afraid your memory is correct. 

Q. Now, you say you had nothing to do practically with 
yoting the money or approving the plans in connection 
with that ? 
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A. I won’t be sure. It was my first entrance on the 
Board. 

Q. If I recollect aright, your name and Mr. Pratt’s name 
appear in the reports of that year, appear in the records, I 
believe, at the time when it was discussed. 

A. Mr. Hodges was chairman then, and he was a horse- 
man and very much interested in horses, and naturally took 
more interest in providing a place for horses. But whether 
it was contracted for before my time, I would not be sure. 
If it was contracted for while I was on the Board, 1t was 
shortly after my advent. 

Q. Now, considering the purpose for which that was 
built, do you or do you not consider that such an expense 
for such a fortress, so to speak, stone fortress, was justifiable 
financially ? Was your Board justified in spending $14,000 
for a place like that, simply to keep a horse in for anywhere 
from five to fifteen minutes, while a person was in the res- 
taurant? ‘That was supposed to be the reason for it, wasn’t 
it —to put a horse there while the rider was in the res- 
taurant ? 

A. Yes. Personally I think I could tell you what I 
think about the Refectory and that horse shed, but the horse 
shed, of course, was an adjunct of this very extensive and 
expensive refectory. 

@. Four hundred thousand dollars didn’t that refectory 
cost, somewhere around there ? 

A. I think it cost about $100,000. 

Q. I thought it cost more? 


A. That is a rough guess, but I shoal: say that this 


horse shed was not expensive compared with the building to 
which it was an annex. The whole scheme was something 
before my day, and was as I am told, and as I think we can 
easily understand, built on the idea that our parks would be 
ike those on the Continent of Europe, that we would have 
these beautiful sort of hotels and fancy cuisines in the coun- 
try. 

Q. By the way, of course you have been abroad a num- 
ber of times ? 

mae ee bave peen,-"ves. 

Q. Did you ever see a public horse shed Jike that in 
Europe, or anything of the kind? 

A. I have not, no. 

Q. Ihave been across once or twice and I never have. 
_I am afraid I interrupted you. 

A. It is an idea as to the use of the park which subse- 
quent-experience, I think, has shown to be a mistaken idea. 
But I am not criticising those who went before me. 


e 
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@. Then you are not surprised that certain citizens 
thought that was an extravagance? 

Atl am not. . | 

Q. Of course, you are familiar with what are called the 
Valley Gates? 


A... Y6s. 
Q. And you know that a part of them were taken down? 
Bae y eS. 
Q. And that while they were there they were iron gates ? 
Pu scwAy 6S, 
Q. Well, what do iron gates cost? What did those cost 


at Bussey or the Arboretum ? 

A. I dislike to give figures, without referring to the 
records. 

Q. Wasn't it about $5,000 that those gates cost? 

A. All of them? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It is quite possible. There are a number of gates 
there, you know. 

(. Well, the iron gates that were there at the De I 
mention, Valley Gates, were taken away ? 

al 8: 

Q. Well, what became of them ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, would you be kind enough to have it definitely 
brought to the notice of this committee just what became of 
them ? 

AY eS. 

@. Whether they were stored, whether they were sold — 
and, if so, for how much they were sold —or whether they 
were given away. 

A. I will simply say this, that my recollection of the 
gates is that they were not as ornamental gates as those of 
the Arboretum. 

Poo: that is, true.” 

A. But I will find out, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. If you will let the investigating committee have those 
facts, I shall be very much obliged. , 

A. And TI shall be very glad to give them. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stratton, of course you are a believer in 
civil service, more or less, to a certain extent, perhaps ? 

A. I try to live up to it. 

. Now, have you read the testimony of a man who came 
here in regard to what might be called, perhaps, certain civil 
service — well, I don’t know exactly how to express it, and I 
want to express it rightly — certain non-compliances, we will 
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say, with the civil service laws in the management of your 
parks by any of your foremen or any of your people? 

A. Jvyead in the newspaper testimony, I think, about the 
substitution of a man for one who was sick. 

Q. And you also read that that same man was substituted 
for another man who went away, too, did you not? 

A. No, I didn’t read that. 

(). Well, of course, we all know, sir, that you would not 
tolerate any such thing if you knew it? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. But I simply wanted to bring it to your attention, for 
this reason: The foreman who did that, as near as I can 
find out, didn’t do it from any malice aforethought, but 
simply thought he was doing as other people did, and that he 
wasn’t doing anything very wrong; but, of course, there was 
somebody who was responsible for that, was there not? 

A. Certainly — anyone who knew it. 

Q. Well, who would be responsible? Who was respon- 
sible for the deviation from that law, for instance ? 

A. If the foreman knew that the man was working con- 
trary to the civil service rules, he would be responsible. 

(. Of course, it is possible for a man to work there and 
neither the foreman on the work or any other foreman know 
about it, perhaps ? 

A. That would be possible, I should think. 

Q. But has it ever occurred to your mind, Mr. Stratton, 
that perhaps there might be more or less of that sort of 
business going on ? 

A. Idon’t know that I have thought of it; but, of course, 
when I do think of it such a thing is possible. 

Q. Of course, we all believe in the law, and we don’t 
want to have it broken, and if it is broken, we don’t want 
to have it broken to the disadvantage, perhaps, of a 
worthy man, a man who has passed the civil service. We 
like everybody to have a living, but we want the men who 
comply with certain regulations to have the first choice, 
perhaps. Mr. Stratton, I would like to ask you if it has ever 
occurred to you that it would have been well consider- 
ing the state of public feeling in the vicinity, we will 
say, of Jamaica Plain, — considering that state of feeling, did 
it ever occur to you that it would have been perhaps a proper 
thing, or a good thing, to have suggested to Mr. Sargent, for 
instance, that it would be well to have on certain things some 
other landscape architect consult with him ? 

A. No, I don’t know that it did. 

(. You don’t believe in consultations in law or architect- 
ure ? 


aad 
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A. Well, yes, I should think that in law, medicine and 
architecture, there are times when consultations would be ad- 
vantageous. But upon the problems that came before us, I 
don’t remember anything concerning which we thought it was 
necessary to call in another expert. 

@. But you did know of that acute feeling out there, did 
you not ? , 

A. Well, I don’t think I did. I knew the acute feeling 
about tree cutting. 

@. Well, that is what I meant, in connection with the 
general management of the parks ? 

A. Qh, yes, about the tree cutting I did, and it is a feeling 
that we felt was acute all over the world. We gave a hear- 
ing to the gentlemen who were opposed to Professor Sar- 
gent’s plans, and they suggested our having a committee to 
share the responsibility with us. We felt that we were the 
ones to take the responsibility, and we felt that sometimes, 
you know, when doctors disagree there is danger. We 
thought we had the man who is the highest authority in tree 
knowledge on this continent, if not in the world, and we 
thought we were safe in following his advice. | 

@. Well, you also knew that there was a good deal of 
discussion, and that Professor Sargent entered into it some- 
what, did you not, through the newspapers, through the press? 

A. Well, he wrote me a letter, I think at the time, which 
may have been read at the hearing. 

@. Yes; but I mean in other ways — that he, directly or 
indirectly, entered into the discussion in the public press? 

A. It wouldn’t surprise me. 

Q. No; would it surprise you— perhaps this is not a 
proper question, but would it surprise you to know that the 
«¢ Horest and Garden” for instance, that New York horticul- 
tural or arboricultural paper, whatever its object is, which 
was quoted by various newspapers of Boston in support of 
Professor Sargent’s theories and ideas, was controlled by 
him — that the article which was quoted very extensively to 
support him was printed—I will not say written, but 
printed — in a paper that he had control of or partly owned ? 

A. Yes; Professor Sargent was really the manager, I 
suppose, or really the controlling spirit of the “ Forest and 
Garden” or “ Garden and Forest ” —I forget the name. 

@. Well, you remember also that that was the article and 
the paper that defended his course ? 

A. Well, I didn’t recall that fact, but I have no doubt 
he had articles in the “ Forest and Garden” carrying out his 
ideas of tree treatment and tree cutting. But I don’t recall 
any particular article. 
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@. Well, all I wanted to know was whether or not you 
recognized the fact that he did control the paper ? 

A. Qh, yes, yes. 

Q. And, of course, you did not know that was the prin- 
cipal article, or the one that was relied upon by the sup- 
porters of Professor Sargent in support of his cause against . 
numerous articles that were written by other landscape 
architects and other people, in Boston and other papers ? 

A. No; I did not know that. 

Q. Well, it is said to be so. Does that surprise you? 

A. No, I don’t think it would. 

Q. Well, in your opinion, would that seem to give a false 
impression to the community — the fact that a paper that 
was printed somewhere else — say, for instance, in New York 
or Brooklyn — should print such an article, and it should be 
quoted all over Boston in support of Professor Sargent? 
Would that surprise you? | 

A. Well, I think it was pretty well known here that Pro- 
fessor Sargent was the controlling spirit of “ Garden and 
Forest.” aa 

Q. Did you ever see in that paper an announcement to 
the public of Boston that Professor Sargent was the controll- 
ing interest in the “ Forest and Garden”? 

A. I don’t remember seeing that, but I think it was 
generally known among people interested in horticulture and 
arboriculture that Professor Sargent was, really, the “ Garden 
and Forest.” 

Q. Yes, but still, this discussion in the paper was for the 
public, was it not? 

AT AGES. 

Q. May I ask you if you know whether Professor Sar- 
gent ever had a technical education or not ? 

A. I don’t know. After he went through the war he 
went abroad, and I think he was abroad for two or three 
years, but what he studied there and where he studied I 
don’t know. 3 

Q. I only ask for information, because I never have been 
told. Now, there is one more item about this, Mr. Stratton. 
I am very glad you are here, because you.can tell us just as it 
is, as far as you know, and you know it all, largely — that is, 
your reply to the investigating committee, so to speak, in 
regard to these teams that were spoken of ? 

Pee OOYVes: 

Q. Now, you. give the list of a large number of people 
here who had teams, whose owners had no numbers in the 
park drawings ? 

Aa YR: 
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Q. Now, I understand that it has been brought to your 
attention that there have been a good deal of what might be 
called rather peculiar methods in the matter of disposing of 
those numbers after the numbers were drawn; that is to say, 
that certain men are said to have sold their numbers, to the 
detriment of fairness in that matter? 

A. I didn’t hear of it until since this investigation began. 

Q. Well, will you be kind enough to look that up, sir, 
for your own sake and for the sake of the men ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I don’t mean officially, but simply on request of my 
own, so that the thing shall not go on, because, of course, it 
is in no sense fair to the people who own those teams and 
who draw certain fair numbers, and who do not then get 
work that they should get—if what has been said is true, 
which I do not aver, because I never saw it done. I have 
heard various things, but I have never seen them done. Now, 
they have said that you have made various efforts in your 
Board — Mr. Clarke, I think, said that you had had one or 
more hearings in regard to the matter, given to some of the 
disaffected teamsters — with a view to having this stopped. 
You remember such a hearing? 

A. Well, I shouldn’t say it was since I was on the Board. 
I have had one or two complaints, probably, since I have been 
chairman, complaints of people who said that there had been 
favoritism shown in the calling for a team or not calling for 
one, and I thought, as far as I could find out, by the only 
inquiry I could make, through our superintendent, that the 
complainant was mistaken. 

Q. Well, but there has been no organized effort on your 
part to ascertain that fact or correct it? 

A. Well, I think one or two cases only —not recent 
ones, So my memory is not so good about it. I shouldn’t 
think I had had a complaint for a year, at least, or a year and 
a half, and then I asked the superintendent and was told 
that there was some particular reason why another team was 
taken, either from its size or its nearness. 

Q. Then you would say that, if Mr. Clarke made that as 
a statement, his memory was not very good on that point? 

A. Well, Ican only say that since I have been .on the 
Board I don’t remember, I don’t recall any complaints in regard 
to the teaming, the drawing of teams or the use of them 
after they were drawn, excepting these one or two instances 
that I have mentioned. I don’t remember anybody coming 
before the Board on the subject except by letter, although it 
might have happened a year or two ago. ButI don’t recall it. 
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Q. Well, I simply wanted to call your attention to it, 
because I knew if you could, sir, you would correct it while 
you were amember of the Board, and I also felt that decided 
efforts should be made to correct it. 

A. We certainly want to have everything as fair as possi- 
ble in the arrangement of the teams. 

Mr. MatrHEws. — Do you put in that report that you 
were just asking Mr. Stratton about? 

Alderman GERRY. -— Yes, I would like to put it in. © 

(The document referred to, being City Document 66 of 
the year 1900, was introduced as “Exhibit 60,” and will 
be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) About how many laborers 
have you in the Park Department to-day ? 

A. Well, I think twenty-three veterans, and I should say 
something like eighty besides that. 

Q. You have got, as I understand it, about 100 men to- 
_day working in the Park Department. 

A. » Laborers? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. About what time last year did the suspended men go 
to work? 

A. Well, I feel confident, I think, my recollection is that 
last year we had no suspensions, nothing except work on 
half time, because in the spring, while we were awaiting the 
answer to our petition to the Legislature, the City Council 
voted us $50,000, which allowed us to go ahead and not sus- 
pend anyone, and that $50,000 was rebated out of the 
$500,000, or was counted a part of the $500,000 that we got 
from the Legislature. 

Q@. Well, did you find that that operated well last year — 
giving the men half time? | 

A. Well, it was the best we could do, and they said they 
preferred, —or at least, I was informed that the men pre- 
ferred — that they should have a half loaf, rather than that 
we should suspend them entirely. 

Q. Today you have absolutely discharged some entirely, 
and others you have kept. Why wouldn’t that be a good 
plan to.put into practice this year? 

A. I didn’t know that any were discharged except some 
that were taken on for the season only, and were told that 
they were for the season. I may be mistaken, but I don’t 
think there has been any general discharge, except of a cer- 
tain number — perhaps fifty, and perhaps a few more. 

Q. Aren’t there as many as two hundred men suspended — 
to-day ? 3 
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A. There is a very large number. 

Q. Well, if that plan worked well and eaietied’ the men 
_ last year and the year before, why wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to adopt this year — to give the men a half loaf, instead of 
no bread? 

A. ‘The only thing is that we absolutely depend, for pay- 
ing these men, on the construction money. With the main- 
tenance money we can only carry on a maintenance force, 
and until we can really get some construction money I don’t 
see how we can put anybody back, although I know the 
Board would be only too glad to do it. 

Q. As to the attitude of the Board in regard to those 
men who are suspended, what are the intentions of the Com- 
missioners in regard to putting them back? 

A. ‘The very first day we get news that the Mayor has 
signed an order passed by the City Council giving us $50,- 
000 for construction, or that the Governor has signed a bill 
giving us a larger sum. 

@. Now, I wish you would state the real cause — be- 
cause this is somewhat annoying — why the laboring men in 
the Park Department are not put back to work to-day. 

A. It is because we have not got a dollar of construction 
money that we can draw upon, except the small sum which 
is reserved for planting — I haven’t the figures with me. 

@. Then the cause is not with this investigation, is it? 

A. The fact that we don’t get the money may depend 
somewhat on this investigation. That I don’t know. It 
rests in the bosoms of the legislative bodies. I cannot tell 
you. One reason that has been given to me is this, that 
while the Mayor’s bill is pending before the Legislature, the 
bill raising the debt limit, the Legislature will not give the 
Park Department any money outside of the debt limit. But, 
as far as the City Council is concerned, that, I suppose, 
could not apply, because if the debt limit is raised the City 
Council should give us our money, and if the Legislature 
gives us the money the City Council could give us, as it did 
last year, $50,000, and have it applied as a part of the $250,- 
000 we have asked for from the Legislature. 

Q. Well, isn’t it generally understood that the Mayor is 
opposed to borrowing any money outside of the debt limit ? 

A. That is my understanding. 

Q. Isn’t that the real cause, and not this hearing ? 

A. I don’t know that this hearing has anything to do 
with it at all. 

Q. I would like your opinion on it? 
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A. As I said before, I should have to go into the inner 
breast of every member of the Board of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council to know why they do not give us $50,000. | 

Q. Don’t you think, Mr. Stratton, the blame for this. 
should lie exactly where it belongs ? 

A. Ido, but I don’t know that I am the one to geen 
ihe A bat istall. 

(Q. What I want to do is to take off the shoulders of this. 
committee —and I think I am right in doing it — the blame 
of being the cause of the Legislature’s not giving you the 
money ? 

A. I think you are quite right about the Legislature. 

Q. That is what I want to have understood ? 

A. If my opinion is worth anything, the Legislature is, 
as I am told, awaiting action on the proposition of the Mayor 
to fix the debt limit. The $250,000 is another matter. 

Q. But this hearing is not the cause of delay in the action 
of the Legislature ? 

A. I should not suppose it would influence the Legisla- 
ture to any appreciable extent whatever. 

QQ. Now, to come to the city of Boston, supposing the 
appropriation bill goes through and your department gets. 
what the Mayor allows it, will the laboring men get back to. 
work ? 

A. Justas quickly as we can do it. That is all I can say. 

Mr. MATTHEWws. — I think the witness has misunderstood 
you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t think he meant that statement 
as applying to the annual appropriation bill, but to the addi- 
tional fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I am talking now about the 
amount that the Mayor allows the des in the finan- 
cial budget. 

A, I beg the Chairman’s pardon. I was speaking of con-_ 
struction money. We have in the appropriation bill mainte- 
nance money, upon which we are allowed to draw to the 
extent of 35 or 30 per cent., I think, as we go along. But. 
to put the suspended men back we need construction money,. 
aud we have asked the City Council, I should say certainly 
two months ago, for $50,000 on account, in advance, of the 
$250,000 we asked for. We asked for $250,000 from the 
City. Council. Then, as the first of February approached, on 
the chance that we couldn’t get it from the City Council — 
because we couldn’t, unless the debt limit was raised — the 
Mayor consented to our going to the Legislature to ask for 
$250,000, in order to save our rights there. ‘Then we asked, 
as we Ad last year, for $50,000 in advance, to keep our con- 
struction men at work. 
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@. I understand that the money in the appropriation bill 
now is maintenance money ? 

A. Maintenance money. 

Q. In case that is passed, what relief would the men who 
have been suspended derive through that ? 

A. I didn’t see how they could get any relief. 

@. I would like to be clear on that? 

A. Idon’t see how they could get any. 

Q. They could get no relief whatever ? 

A. At least, it would be a very unsatisfactory kind 
of relief. I would be very glad to talk it over with the 
Board and the superintendent, to see if we could do anything 
for them. But we have our maintenance force. I telephoned 
the superintendent yesterday to see if there was any possible 
way by which, with our present funds, we could turn and 
turn about, as you suggest, and if anything of that kind can 
be done I shall be only too glad to do it. 

@. Mr. Stratton, why is it, in your opinion, that so many 
men and teams are employed in certain sections of the city 
and so few in other large sections ? 

A. Well, I really couldn’t tell you, unless it is because 
there is more work in one part than another. I personally 
know of no reason why one part of the city should be favored 
in the employment of teams because work happened to be 
going on there. ‘Teams, of course, are to be drawn by lot. 

@. The testimony here, I believe it was of your foreman, 
was that there is to-day one team, I believe, working in South 
Boston ? 

eran ell? 

@. Or I don’t know as it is working now, but it was last 
summer I understand -~ one team? 

A. I don’t know how many teams were working there 
last summer, I am sure. At present I suppose there is very 
little work being done there, but I would be very glad to 
look into that question, if there is any inequality or unfair- 
ness. 

Q. Why I get at that is that I think the teams and men 
are not fairly distributed throughout the city, and I believe 
in fairness to the Commission, that if they realize that they 
might remedy it ? 

A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to look into © 
this. 

@. We would like to know if there is only one team em- 
ployed in South Boston. We probably have as many teams 
there as there are in any other section of the city? 

A. I don’t doubt it. 
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(. And we certainly have more laboring men than any 
other two sections of the city of the same area, and we have 
not one-third of the number of men employed.? 

A. Ishall be very glad to look into that, Mr. Chairman, 
and if there is anything wrong we want to correct it. 

Q. According to the testimony, you have about 100 


laborers employed, and in South Boston they have not more - 


than ten men at work, and in East Boston, I understand, 
there are three or four. In Charlestown I don’t know as 
any were recorded, except one or two. 

Mr. MarrHews. — May I ask if you mean men working 
in South Boston or men from South Boston ? 


The CHArRMAN. — Men living in South Boston, working 


for the Park Department, anywhere. 

Alderman CopMAN. —I don’t think that is right, at all. 
They take these men from the civil service, and they may 
come from any section. When they take them from the 
civil service, I don’t know how they can get them from any 
particular section. As far as the teams are concerned, they 
are drawn by lot, and I don’t see how we can affect that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does the Alderman object ? 

Alderman CoDMAN.—I object to your taking the position 
that the civil service ought to be spread around. 

Alderman Day.— As I understand it, if they want a 
laborer, three names are sent to them from the civil service. 
Now, they can reject all the East Boston and Charlestown 
men, and take them all from the section of the Dorchester 
men, if they want to. 

Alderman CopMAN. — I will say that they haven’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is probably the real fact of the 
case, the real state of the case. 

The Witness. — I didn’t hear what Alderman Day said. 

The CHATRMAN. — He said that if you sent for ten men 
to the civil service they would send down thirty, and that 
the Park Department could select the men from any section 
of the city it wanted to, and could leave out South Boston, 
Charlestown and East Boston. 

The Wirness.— That is something that shouldn’t be 
done. I suppose a map of the parks would show that the 
largest park area is in Jamaica Plain, and I presume that the 
laborers like to live near their work, and that would be 
the reason why a great many would be found coming from 
that section rather than from South Boston or East Boston. 

Q. We find men from Jamaica Plain working in South 
Boston, and we find South Boston men working in Jamaica 
Plain ? 

A. They must like to travel. 
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@. There isn’t much to be said on that score because, of 
course, they shift them around, but that has been a general 
grievance, Mr. Stratton, as I have got it, coming from that 
particular section, South Boston, where there is a multitude 
of laboring people, and they naturally come with their’ com- 
plaints to their representative, and I think it is well for the 
Board to know these things. 

A. I have felt, and I think the other members of the 
Board have felt, that when there is anything wrong we 
should be told of it. Of course, we cannot hear of these 
things unless they are told to us. 

@. Does your Board maintain an office in town here? 

A. Weare at 64 Pemberton square, sometimes, and my 
office, which is at 68 Devonshire street, I am sometimes 
inclined to think is an office of the Park Department. 

Q. I didn’t mean your office ? 

A. The Commission has an office at 64 Pemberton 
square, where we meet once a month, and some times oftener, 
and where our secretary goes twice a week in the afternoon, 
although I believe he has found so few callers lately that he 
has been going but once a week. He has a fixed hour for 
being there to attend to business. 

@. Did your Board ever have a request from citizens to 
hold your hearings in the city ? 

A. Yes, and we have always granted the request when 
we have been able to do so. Of course, the accommodations 
are not quite as good at Pemberton square, but whenever the 
petitioners have preferred to have the meetings in town we 
have had them in town. 

@. Well, isn’t it a fact — or is it, pardon me — that there 
was more general satisfaction on the part of the public in 
general, or the representatives of the people, when you had 
your office down in the Exchange Building on State street, 
when you had your rooms there, held your hearings there, 
and the people and their representatives could go there, as it 
was near the hall? Isn’t it true that there was more general 
satisfaction when you were there? 

A. It may be that that is so, Of course, there are cer- 
tain advantages in being in town, but we followed the ex- 
ample of Brooklyn and New York, and fixed our headquar- 
ters in the middle of our work, and then there were these 
changes that we made; we centered our engineering force 
together, and that enabled us to cut down our expenses, and, 
of course, we had this building that had been intended for 
another of these great restaurants, and that saved us the 
something like $2,500 rent which we paid in town. These 
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things, of course, you see, raised questions that were not free 
from doubt, but we balanced the considerations and thought 
that the removal to Jamaica Plain was really a benefit. 

Q. Then, your Board did not move to Jamaica Plain to 
get away from the politicians ? 

A. No, sir; that is impossible. (Laughter.) 

Q. Well, that is the general complaint, the universal 
complaint. 

A. We have endeavored, as I say, to remedy that, and, 
as I say, at the cost of my own time in town at my own office ; 
but I have felt, at the same time, that, as long as I am a pub- 
lic servant, I must not complain. 

Q. I will qualify that — getting away from the represen- 
tatives of the people. Was this building out at Pine Bank 
built during your administration ? 

A. No, it was standing there vacant when I became a 
member of the Board. 

@. Then you had nothing to do with bualdaae that beau- 
tiful, magnificent structure there ? 

A. No, I had nothing at all to do with it. 

Q. What was the cost of that building? 

A. I don’t remember. It was not as expensive, I think, 
as the Refectory. 

Q. Don’t you think that could be let to some advantage, 
other than holding it for office purposes ? 

A. Well, I suppose -it wouldn’t be within our powers to 
rent it for anything except a restaurant, and there doesn’t 
seem to be a call for a restaurant where wine is not sold. 
The occupants of the Refectory, those who haven’t failed, 
have certainly lost money. 

(J. Of course, we understand that it would not be to the 
advantage of the city to let it out in the same way as you let 
the Head-house. We understand that thoroughly. 

A. Well, as I said before, I think these temperance 
houses don’t make money. 

Q. Well, the point is this, — if that could be let out at 
Pine Bank to somebody at a rental, or something done with 
it which would bring a rental to the city, which would be an 
equivalent of office expenses in town, wouldn’t it be an im- 
provement ? 

A. It still would be a question. That would be taking 


away the workmen and the engineers from the middle of | 


their work. We couldn’t rent it, as I said before, under our 


powers, for anything but restaurant purposes, and we haven’t 


. been able to get any rental yet from any of our restaurants. 
Q. Well, I am free to say that. you will get an offer for 
the Head-house, if you will put it on the market. 
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A. Well, it is still open or may be open at any time. 

@. Open that and you will get plenty of customers. Do 
you remember a bill in the Legislature that came up yester- 
pay for discussion called the «« Marine Park Tower Bill”? 

I do. 

@. Was your Board consulted in that matter ? 

A. We were not until we got up there. 

Q. What attitude did the Board take on that matter, if 
any? Were they favorable to it or opposed to it? 

A. Well, the Board felt that they had best not take any 
attitude in the matter publicly, except to say that no private 
corporation should be allowed to go into the parks without 
the consent of the Park Commissioners. I thought, and I 
think the Board thought, that for our purposes we were 
taking a position that was impregnable, and that we would 
then let the people do their work— which they did, ap- 
parently. 

Q. In case that bill became a law, Mr. Stratton, speaking 
to you as a lawyer —TI am talking about the interest in 
South Boston particularly, as it is going to be located there 
—— what effect would that have and how would it operate 
this year or next year, or under some other administration 
when you may not be a member of the Park Commission ? 

A. Personally, it seems to me unwise that the Park 
Commissioners should have the power to give a private cor- 
poration such rights as are asked for in that bill. I am saying 
this to you personally. As Chairman, also, I did not think 
we should go any further than to say that nothing should be 
done there without our consent; but, personally, I don’t 
think the Park Commissioners should be allowed. the 
privilege. 

(@. Well, some Park Commissioners may come in later 
who would give consent to the bill? 

A. That is possible. 

Q. Then, would that close up the pier going over there — 
for automobiles only ? 

A. I trust that a Park Commission will never allow such 
a thing as is proposed there. 

@. Suppose a Park Commission should allow it? 

A. I think they would be in danger of losing their heads 
at the hands of the executive. Well, I am very glad, per- 
sonally, that it is defeated. That is all. 

Q. (By Alderman GerRy.) I would like to beg pardon 
for troubling you so much, but I would like to ask you 
another question, Mr. Stratton. Of course, you know about 
that wall in front of the Francis Parkman estate ? 

Pav 0) OS, Sir. 
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Q. That is a solid wall, isn’t it, from Perkins street to 
the first opening ? 

Aoi Yes, 

Q. Now, is it true or is it not true that a path has been 
laid out from Prince street to the Francis aes" monu- 
ment ? 

A. Well, that is not quite an accurate statement. There 
may have been a path laid out on some proposed plan, but 
there has been no definite site fixed for that monument. In 
fact, in regard to the memorial, the committee has not been 
to us, but I am told that there has not been a site fixed for 
it. We certainly have not been informed of any, and I don’t 
think the exact site of the memorial has been decided. So 
we did not know where to fix the opening. 

(. Then I was not correctly informed, when I was told 
that Mr. Sargent and Mr. Pettigrew selected a site for that 
monument ? 

A. That may be perfectly true, but I don’t think the 
association has adopted it. I am told that it has not adopted 
or fixed a site for this memorial. 

(. Well, you mean that they have not adopted the form 
of the pedestal or the statue ? 

A. I understand both — that they have adopted neither. 

@. But, still, the money has been raised for it, has it not? 

A. I think it has. 

@. And undoubtedly that monument to Francis Park- 
man will be placed there on his estate sometime ? 

Ao I judge’so: 

@. But you don’t know that Mr. Sargent and Mr. Petti- 
grew selected a site? 

A. They may have selected a site, but it has not been 
adopted by the association. | 

Q. Well, would it appear strange to you that no provi- 
sion was made for an opening from Prince street down along 
there, in that wall, considering it to be an undoubted fact. 
that that structure, that statue, is going there? 

A. Ofcourse, the place of the opening will depend on the 
site of the memorial. 

Q. Well, I mean to say if a selection had been made? 

A. Then we certainly should have left an opening for a 
path to go down to it. 

Q. Then, under the circumstances, knowing that that. 
monument is to be placed there at some time in the future, 
wouldn’t it have been well, instead of building a solid wall 
there and afterwards incurring an additional expense to tear 
it out for an opening, to have some provision made for the 
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opening, to have a selection made, before that wall was put 
in there? 

A. It would, of course, have made just that much saving, 
if the Memorial Association had told us just where the 
memorial was to be, to have that opening made. 

Q. Wouldn’t it have been well to have inquired into that 
matter when the thing was in the air, and bave the thing 
determined upon? 

A. I think possibly that is so, but I think it would have 
been called to my attention by Professor Sargent if there 
had been any arrangement made. 

@. Did you know the fund had been subscribed ? 

Foe Yes. | 

Q. And that the monument was going there at some 
time or other? 

iw). YES. 

Q. And that there would have to be a walk from Prince 
street down to it? My question was whether it would not 
have been well to have provided for that and have saved the 
city the extra expense, large or small? 

A. I think you might put it well, that the Board would 
have done well to have written to the association, asking 
them about it, before building the wall —if that is what you 
want? 

fee Lnat is.it. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK A. FOSTER. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Foster? 
Frank A. Foster. 
And where do you live? 
16 Lindsey street, Dorchester. 
Your business is that of a civil engineer ? 
Civil engineer. 
And you have been employed by this committee to 
make certain soundings at South Boston, in Marine Park? 

A. I have. 

Q. For the purpose of ascertaining what depth of loam 
there is there at present ? 

A. I have. 

@. Now, have you made such soundings ? 

A. Ihave made estimates and measurements of the loam 
at City Point. 

Q. Now, to get this briefly and exactly, just state to the 
committee what the result of your soundings has been? 

A. Well, I find that the average depth of loam is 1.18 
feet, and that the total number of cubic yards, as the loam 
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measures on the ground to-day, is 13,941. But, to allow for 
the shrinkage of the loam, it should have measured, when it 
was pn on the ground, ie 425 cubic yards. 

Well, how do you ficure that, Mr. Foster? 

By cross-section. 

I mean, how do you figure the shrinkage ? 

Allowing 25 per cent. for shrinkage. 

Now, why do you allow 25 per cent. for shrinkage? 
Because, when it is spread on the ground, there is the 
settlement. 

(J. Yes, there is a certain settlement ? 

peat eye 

Q. Imean,do you think that is a fair figure — 25 per 
cent. ? | 

seu, Miata 

(. For instance, on this reservation something like a 
little over 18,000 cubic yards was supposed to be laid there. 
As far as shrinkage would go, you would figure 25 per cent. 
— you think that is fair to all concerned ? 

A. I think that is fair. The loam was spread on clay, 
and of course it wouldn’t shrink quite so much as if it was 
spread on sand or sharp gravel. If the loam had been spread 
on sharp gravel it would shrink a great deal more. 

Q. You think it is fair for that? 

A Yes: 


POPOPES 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) What does that shrinkage of 

25 per cent. amount to in cubic yards ? 

Well, the difference between 13,000 and 17,000. 

I ask you if you have it there? 

About 8,500 yards — 3,484. 

Now, that 8,484 is 25 per cent. of the 13,941 ? 

Yes, added. 

Added, yes. Well, suppose you took it the other 
way. Suppose you assume that 18,000 loads were placed 
there, and that you would say the shrinkage would be about 
25 per cent. of that, what would that amount to? 

A. Well, the. total amount of loam I measured on the 
ground. 

Q. Yes, and then you added 25 per cent. to that. I 
understand your process. But I am simply asking you, if 
you don’t object, to take it the other way? 

A. Well, 25 per cent. That would be of 18,000? 

The CHAIRMAN, — I would like to ask Mr. Matthews 
what he proposes to establish by that ? 
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“Mr. Marruews.—I think it will appear as soon as the 
witness answers. 

The Wirngss. — (After figuring.) Well, 18,441. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) I beg pardon, sir. 

A. 18,441. 

Q. Well, I think you may have misunderstood my ques- 
tion. Assume, if you please, that 18,000 yards of loam were 
deposited on this tract? 


A. Yes. | 

@. You say the shrinkage would be 25 per cent. ? 

Agency es. 

@. Twenty-five per cent. of 18,000 is 4,500 ? 

A. Four thousand five hundred. 

(. And that, deducted from the 18,000, would leave 
13,500 ? 

as Yes. 


Q. So, if 18,000 cubic yards of loam were deposited on 
this tract a year and a half ago, and the shrinkage was 25 
per cent., you ought to find to-day 13,500 cubic yards ? 

A. I should find 18,500 cubic yards. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you estimated it, on the basis of 
your average depth, at 13,941 cubic yards ? 

A. Thirteen thousand nine hundred and forty-one cubic 
yards. 

Q. Let me ask you if you took into account in this 
allowance of 25 per cent. simply the shrinkage from settle- 
ment? 

A. Simply the shrinkage from settlement. 

Q. You didn’t take into account any loam that might 
have disappeared, from washing into the sea ? 

A. I did not. 

@. Didn’t have any means of estimating that? 

A. No means of estimating that. 

Q. And if there was any loss on that account, that would 
be additional to your figures ? 

It would be additional to my figures. 

Are you in the employ of the city of Boston? 
No, sir; I am not. 

You have been, have you not? 

Yes, sir; I have been a great many years. 

Well, in the City Engineer’s office ? 

Yes, sir; 15 years in the City Engineer’s office. 
When did your connection with the city cease ? 
In 1895. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Foster, how many holes 
did you bore there ? 

A. Oh, something over 1,100. 
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Q.. Over 1,100? 

A. . Yes. 

Q. How many of those did you measure yourself ? 

A. Oh, 40 — perhaps not so many. 

Q. Notas many as 40? 

A. Probably not, no. 

OMe omare taking your engineer’s estimates, altogether ? 

eS. 

Q. You gave no personal supervision to the work at all, 
did you? 

A. Yes, I did. 


Q. Nothing other than to measure 40 holes? 

A. Isupervised and saw that the holes were dug right. 
I was there almost every morning. But I have competent. 
men. 

Q. Somedays you didn’t go there at all? 

AL TN, 

Q. Then you don’t know how the holes were dug or 
how it was laid out at all — had to take the report of your 
engineers ? 

A. Well, I have to rely on competent men. It would be 
impossible for me to do it alone. 

Q. How do you figure this, in answer to the question 
that Mr. Matthews asked you, in regard to the 18,000 cubic 
yards? Do you want the committee to understand that that 
would be a proper way to measure it? 

A. Well, I measured it the other way. 

@. You measured it the other way. Do you think that 
is the proper way? 

Ave edo: 

@. Then you would say, taking your engineer’s figures 
of it, that in your opinion there was never over 17,000 odd 
cubic yards placed on that place? 

A. That is what I have estimated — 138,941 cubic yards 
there now. 

@. You are not now taking into account what the coun- 
sel says has been washed away ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t take into account any of that as 
washed away. I didn’t know anything about it. 

@. In your opinion all that there was there was 17,000 
cubic yards, and a few yards over? 

A. 17,425 cubic yards, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marrnews.) You didn’t attempt to 
measure the loam that was washed into the ponds? 

Ar sNowpiren didsnot 

Q. Was your attention called to the fact that there was 
some ? 
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Q. But you didn’t take that into account ? 
elas 0, Sir. 
Q. Did you state the number of holes? I didn’t get 
that. | 
A. The exact number is something over 1,100 holes. 
@. And can you state the maximum and minimum depth 


you found? 

A. The average depth was 1.18 feet. 

@. Yes, but can you give us the maximum depths ? 

A. No, I couldn’t. In the paths, underneath the cinders 
in the paths, were the shallowest depths of loam. Of 
course, naturally, that was stripped off. 

Q. I don’t care for an accurate answer — just state some 
large figures and some small figures, so as to give an idea of 
the variation in depth. 

A. Well, there is 1.6. 

Q. Six-tenths of a foot? 

A. Yes. ‘There is eight-tenths, nine-tenths, two feet. 

Q. See what the larger ones are ? 

A. I think the larger ones are up by Q street — here is 
one that is 1.30—here is Q street — there is one that is 
eight-tenths, another a tenth, one foot, nine-tenths, one foot. 

Q. Where are the two feet ones? There is one there? 

A. Yes, two feet. 

Q. And I see one that is 2.20 feet there ? 

A. Yes—no; that.is 22 feet. ‘That is a distance. 

Q. Have you any objection to leaving this chart? 

A. No, I have not. It is only a rough chart. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You will leave that with the 
committee ? 

Pre <Ves, 

Mr. MatrHews. — Have that marked as an exhibit, and 
we can puzzle the figures out for ourselves. 

The Witness. — Here is Q street, here is the beach, there 
is the long pier (pointing out places on the chart). 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) There is the pier (pointing) ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Just put “pier” on there? 

A. I can take this and put “north point” on, and then 
letter it and bring it back. 

Q. Suppose you do that and allow the Clerk of Committees 
to mark it as an exhibit, and we will worry it out ourselves. 

A. Ihave my engineers, who have estimated it, and who 
can come here and say how it was done. 

Mr. MarrHews. — There is no question in my mind about 
that at all. It has apparently been done very properly. 
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Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Aren’t there some places there 
where you didn’t find but four inches? 

A. I don’t know of a place, except it might have been 
under the cinders in the paths. — 


Q. Do you find any such places on your map ? 

A. I found some here four-tenths. 

@. What does that mean — four inches ? 

Aca ite Gir. 

Q. What does it mean ? 

A. Forty-hundredths of a foot. 

Q. How much is that? 

A. Five inches. 

Q. Then you have none marked there as low as four 
inches ? 


A. I don’t see any here marked four inches. 

(Mr. Foster’s report and map were marked “ Exhibit 61,” 
and the report will be found at the close of day’s hearing.) — 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Did you take the exact area of 
that? I suppose you must have taken the exact area? 

A. No, we didn’t take the exact area. We took 200-foot . 
squares and figured the loam in the 200-foot squares, and 
then in the odd squares that ran down to the pond. 

@. You didn’t take the aggregate area? 

A. No, I have not. 


@. It could be done from that chart? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. And you will take the chart and put in the names and , 
fix it up? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I suppose the engineer’s report is ac- 


curate on that pomt— 74 acres. 

Q. (By Alderman CopMAN.) Just for an estimate, I 
would like to ask Mr. Foster this question. If there should 
happen to be a mistake of an inch on the average in the depth 
of each hole, how much difference would that make, roughly? 
Can you give me any idea off hand ? 

A. Over an area of 74 acres — I can figure it. 

Mr. MatrHEws. —I did not catch the question. 

Alderman CopMAN. —I asked if there had been a mistake 
of an inch, on the average, in the 11,000 holes, how much 
difference that would make in the total amount of loam — 
just roughly ? 

The Witness. — Oh, there would be a couple of hundred 
yards difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I guess that is all. You can leave that 
here as an exhibit. 

Alderman CopMAN. — I don’t think that figure is right. 
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Mr. Marruews. — I don’t think he understood your ques- 
tion. Is there any ica to my talking with him for a 
moment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly not. 

(Mr. Matthews went over the figures with the witness.) 

Alderman CopMAN. — I can see that my question was not 
understood. 

The Wityness. — About 1,200 yards. 

Mr. Marruews. — Yes, it would make a difference of 
about seven per cent., or 1,200 yards. 

Alderman CopMAN.— A mistake of one inch in each 
hole would make a difference of 1,214 yards ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes, an es error of one inch would 
make an aggregate error of 1,214 yards for the whole thing. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. ENNEKING. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name is John J. Enne- 

king? 

Yes. 

And you live in Boston, Mr. Enneking ? 

I do not. 

Where do you live? 

I live in Hyde Park. 

And you are an artist, Mr. Enneking ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Please speak up louder, Mr. 
Enneking? 

A. Iam afraid I shall be too loud by and by. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Whether or not you are familiar 
with our park system ? 

A. Somewhat, yes. 

Q. Now, have you noticed the changes made in the sys- 
tem of tree arrangement during the past theree vears, for 
instance. 

A. I have. 

Q. And have you noticed that particularly ? 

A. Ihave been over it several times, to notice that, to 
take notice of the changes that have been made in the cut- 
ting of the trees. 

Q. Now, as an artist, Mr. Enneking, have you noticed 
anything that has struck you conspicuously in that time as 
being out of order, out of form? 

A. I speak only as an artist. In any other capacity I 
might speak differently. As an artist, of course, I object to 
the whole proceedings, to the whole plan. I do not go into 
any explanation as to why. I merely express my feelings. 


eee mer, 
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IT love nature unadulterated, and I would like to have as 
much of it kept as possible. It does not seem to me that the 
landscape gardeners from the-very beginning have had any great 
respect for that which the artists like or that the birds like. 
They like something that is natural. I-don’t stand up here 
and say that a certain way is not the best way in the end. I 
have nothing to say in regard to that. I merely say what I 
like and what I don’t like — that I would have liked to have 
more of the natural features of the park, as it was first, 
kept intact, and not so much artificialness. It has seemed 
to me that the landscape gardeners’ object has been, more or 
less, to see if they couldn’t knock out the Almighty, to see 
if their work wouldn’t look better than that that is already 
there in profusion that is beautiful. That is what I have 
felt. 

Q. Now, Mr. Enneking, do you recall at this time any 
particular part of the park, the natural beauty of which 
appeared to you to have been destroyed by the system at 
present followed ? 

A. Going in from Jamaica Plain — I can’t remember the 
name of the street, but it has been thinned out so in that 
section that there is no mystery left, no suggestion. You can 
look into it and see through it, and it looks barren. Where- 
ever there were two or three trees in a bunch, one or two 
have been cut down. It evidently seemed that somebody 
wanted to raise big trees, and from that standpoint I think 
the proceedings were elegant, excellent, in order to make 
what you may calla grove of fine trees, but at the sacrifice of 
all that we artists love — that is, the characteristic New Eng- 
land features of a landscape. Those have been, to me, 
destroyed. Of course, to a certain extent, it has to be said, 
to be fair and honest, that, in order that there may be fine 
driveways in a park it has to be made to a certain extent arti- 
ficial, but it seems to me there has been a little bit of care- 
lessness in preserving that I value far more than anything in 
our beautiful New England landscape — the lines and group- 
ings of trees. The naturalness has all gone. To me it looks 
strange. Before it was bought for park purposes it was an 
Eden of beauty to artists. They would flock there and paint 
their pictures. But I doubt if any of them would go there 
now. I would like a little of that left, a little of it preserved. 


Cross-Hxamination. 
Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) I understand that your criti- 
cism would apply to the entire management of the parks since 


their acquisition by the city, to the entire series of Park Com- 
missioners who have had charge ? 
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A. In a general way, I am notin sympathy with anything 
where construction has been going on and _ landscape 
gardening, so-called, has been done. 

Q. And that was going on, of course, long prior to three 
years ago? 

A. Yes. I talked upon ae matter with Mr. Eliot, of 
Olmsted & Elot. I was so much exercised at the expendi- 
ture of money on the boulevards, and the shrubbery and 
things that they were adding so profusely, which to me 
seemed to be all out of place, that I took Mr. Eliot over the 
place one day. He reluctantly allowed that it really probably 
was so, that they had done too much in that way, that there 
was too much artificialness. But there is one thing to be said 
in regard to all these matters. I want to be as fair as I can, 
and to say that there has to be a great deal of experimenting 
if you want anything very fine. But there is one great 
danger here; if you once destroy the natural beauty you 
never get it back again. In a picture ora bit of furniture, 
or anything else, you can try it over again, but here we have 
to be, I think, a great deal more careful than with any orna- 
ment, on a building, for instance. Mr. McKin, at the Public 
Library, took, I think, six months before he could get the 
ornamentations to go in complete harmony, and how much 
money was spent in order to get it! It didn’t make any 
difference how much he destroyed and spoiled, he could 
always reproduce it again. But in nature, if you once blot 
out these beautiful spots that we have in such abundance, 
when they are once destroyed that is the end of them. No 
landscape gardener or Commissioner can ever make them 
beautiful again. That is why I am anxious, very anxious, 
that we should preserve all the natural beauties and features 
of our parks that we have now. 

Q. Do you like the open prospects and vistas that have 
been created in Franklin Park ? 

A. There are too many of them, and I think there is too 
much of what we call “ English ” about our matter of mak- ° 
ing parks. 

Q. Do you object to the glades. and meadows that have 
been opened up through Franklin Park ? 

A. There are a great many features I like very much, 
that have been made. 

Q. lIask you about those particular features — the glades, 
lawns and meadows that have been opened up in the past 15 
or 17 years ? 

A. Iam trying to recall some of them. I know that 
there are many of those that I dislike very much, very much, 
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and some I do like. What I dislike is that in doing so you 
lose more than you gain— that is, forme. I am speaking 
for myself ;-I am not speaking for anyone but myself. 

Q. Do you understand that when Franklin Park, or the 
place that is now known as’ Franklin Park, was bought by 
the city, in 1883, it was in what you calla state of nature? 

a els 

Q. Do you think so? 

A. It was in a state of nature such as would inspire an 
artist to sit down almost anywhere to paint. I don’t pretend 
to say that it should be left that way. | 

Q. But would you call that scenery that existed then the 
natural New England type of landscape? i 

A. I would call itso. There is a lot of it left now that 
I call intensely typical of New England — those oaks and 
those ledges underneath them. Of course, I am very glad 
to say that they have not been very ruthless, so far as de- 
stroying those is concerned. 

Q. Do you suppose any oaks would grow over those 
ledges in a state of nature? 

A. Any oaks? 

Q. Yes? 

A. They are there now. 

@. Yes, but do you suppose they would grow there 
naturally ? 

A. Naturally? 

Q. That is, were there any oaks over them in a state of 
nature ? 

A. Certainly. There are some there 50 years old — at 
least 385 years old. 

Q. But anoak 35 years old, representing a third or fourth 
state of growth, wouldn’t be there in an original state of 
nature. | | 

A. That may be true, but I have seen some old ledges 
and rocks with oak on them that I don’t think had ever been 
cut. 

Q. In Franklin Park? 

A. I don’t say there. I merely say in regard to those 
there, that for over 30 years, as far back as I can remember. 
I have seen them, and they look very much the same, as far as 
Ican see to-day. They haven’t grown very much in that time. 

Q. Are you aware that in eastern New England, in a 
state of nature, there were no open spaces, no meadows, no. 
glades, no lawns; that there was nothing but a dense mass 
of forest? 

A. Ispeak of what I know and of what I like. 
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Q. I am trying to ascertain whether you really believe 
that what is now called Franklin Park was in 1883 in any 
condition corresponding to that in which it was found by our 
ancestors who settled in New England ? 

A. Certainly — oh, you mean, away back? Why, I can’t 
go as far back as that, and I don’t care to. What I want to 

observe is the condition as it was and has been here for the 
last 30 years. 

@. Then you want things as they were 30 years ago ? 

A. I want them as they were before the landscape gar- 
dener took part in them. I don’t say that they have done 
everything wrong. I want you to understand that I don’t 
come here to criticise. I come here merely to express my 
opinion in regard to what I like and what I dislike. I don’t 
come up here to criticise, because there are many schemes 
of landscape gardening. Some of them are merely what we 
call engineering; some of them are merely practical; some 
of them are combined with beauty; and some of them go 
almost too far in preserving what is beautiful. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is simply this. When 
you talk about a state of nature and the condition in which 
it is desirable to preserve Franklin Park, you do not refer to 
the original landscape in its aboriginal condition ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

@. But simply the condition in which you saw it in 
1883? 

Bech es. 

Q. (By Alderman GrrRRy.) I suppose your contention 
is that you don’t wish to have the trees, the natural shrub- 
bery and the natural rockery, that is at present in the park 
system, cut out or destroyed? That is, a large part of it 
that is there now you wish to have remain where it is and as 
it is. 

A. A large part, but I would say that I would like 
to have great care taken so as not to hurry to destroy just 
that that we have now that is beautiful. They have already 
destroyed a great deal, according to my idea, of just those 
sort of features. 

Q. And you fear that they will destroy more ? 

A. Iam afraid. I should never feel quite satisfied until 
they have a landscape gardener who can show credentials 
that he is one who will take care not to destroy the natural 
beauty. There are many kinds of landscape gardeners, and 
each one has a different scheme. Some, of course, are very 
practical, merely engineers; others are very artistic. I like 
the one who loves our New England scenery and wants to 
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preserve as much of it as he possibly can and at the same 
time have boulevards and have paths, have that which will 
make it beautiful for the pedestrian. 

Q. Well, do you know who the landscape architect is 
now? 

A. Ido not, no, at present. 

Q. . But you don’t agree with his notions? 

A. I can’t say that I do, although I don’t propose to 
criticise the scheme that he must have, probably, for this 
reason. It may be something that will delight other people. 
I cannot stand up here and criticise. JI merely say thatI — 
would like it so and so, and then there are others who would 
like it in a different way. 

@. Well, you say that as an artist? 

A. Isay that as an artist. 

@. I would like to ask you if you have been down to the 
Motley estate, the Arboretum, lately ? 

A. I have been at the Arboretum. 

Q. Well,down on Bussey street, where the Motley estate 
joins Bussey street ? 

A. I have not, recently. 

Q. Well, do you remember that canopy of trees that over- 
hung that street as you went down from the stone Harvard 
College building there, down towards those hemlocks and 
that brook ? 

A. JI remember the brook very well. 

Q. But do you remember the trees that overhung and 
made a canopy there ? 

Age y est 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — You mean South street? 

Alderman GERRY. — Bussey street. 

Mr. MatrHews. — You said going down from the house. 
That is South street. 

Alderman GERRY.— Down from the Harvard College build- 
ing there. ‘There is a stone building there where they have 
a school of agriculture. 

Mr. MarrHews. — That would be South street, not Bus- 
Sey street. 

Alderman GErrry.— I beg your pardon—it is South 
street. Bussey runs the other way. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) You know where Thomas 
Motley used to live, do you, on the right? 

Asi Les: 

Q. And down by that brook that runs through the hem- 
locks, across the road and through the meadow there, you 
remember those trees ? 

A. I remember them, indistinctly. 
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Q. Do you remember the general effect of that road in 
the summer, when the leaves are out. 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. Do you know that recently some two or three very 
large trees have been cut down there? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. From the Motley side of the road? 

A. Idonot. I haven’t been there for a year. 

Q@. Then, as I understand it, Mr. Enneking, as an artist 
you sum this matter up in this way, that in your opinion 
there have been perhaps too many trees cut down in the 
parks, and that it is your opinion and you wish that there 
should be more care taken in the future in the cutting of 
those large trees and that shrubbery ? 

A. Yes, sir. I would like to have it look a little more 
careless and accidental, a little more hke what everybody 
likes who loves nature and doesn’t like thé artificial, in com- 
parison. I don’t like to see a group of three or four trees, 
with two of them cut down, when the group was very fine 
in connection with all the rest of the trees — that is, from my 
standpoint. 

@. Do you know anything about trees and their life and 
their health, and so on ? 

A. Very little comparatively, but one of the reasons why 
I love New England is because it is not so luxuriant as 
Windsor Park. I have heard it said that there is an attempt 
to imitate, to get the large trees of the parks of Europe. 
Now, it doesn’t seem to me that the character of our land- 
scape is suitable to anything of that kind. It doesn’t seem 
to me as though I should ever care for it so much as I do 
for natural growth — what I call natural since I remember, 
what I have seen for the last 40 years around Boston. I 
would like to see that remain. I cannot see anything more 
beautiful. I have been all over Europe and have seen about 
all the parks, and took a very great interest in all the parks. 
To my mind, to a great extent, none of them, not even 
excepting the forests of Fontainebleau, had any such beauti- 
ful features as we have in our parks in the city of Boston. 

Q. <As we had or have? 

A. As we have even now. 

Q. But was that beauty very much greater formerly, in 
your opinion ? 

A. As I have said, to me it was, of course, more satis- 
factory. 

Alderman GERRY. — Thank you. Iam much obliged. 
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@. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Just one question. You 
mentioned the English park systems, in which the growth of 
large trees is favored. You understand, I suppose, that that 
result is secured by isolating the trees ? 


Any GSS 
' Q. And each tree has, perhaps, a auntie of an acre to 
spread in? 


A. I wouldn’t say I know that. I merely saw the trees. 
How it was brought about I don’t know — I suppose it was 
that way. | 

@. Well, as you saw them that was the impression they 
produced on you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. As you saw these trees in the English parks you 
noticed that they were isolated trees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Each growing by itself, not in contact with others ? 

ELE! 

Q. Now, are any trees grown in that way in Franklin 
Park to-day ? 

A. It seems to me that that must be the object, to have 
larger trees. 

@. I wish you would answer the question. Is there a 
single tree in Franklin Park that is grown in the English 
park style, all by itself? 

A. They are isolated, ever so many of them, but they 
never are going to be like those trees in England. 

Q. Will you point out on a map of Franklin Park 
where they have any such trees? 

A. As they have in England? 

Q. Growing in the English park style, which you say is 
being imitated by our Park Commissioners ? 

A. Isay they are working in that line, that that seemed 
to me to be the object. 

(. Seemed to you? 

A. Yes, I always said “ to me.” 

Q. But in what part of Franklin Park do you find those 
trees being managed in that fashion ? 

A. I said it seemed to me to be the object. They haven’t 
arrived at it yet. I said it seemed to me to be the object to 
get something of that character — big trees — that that was 
the tendency. 

Q@. Are you referring to the trees in the Wilderness, so- 
called ? 

A. Iam referring to the trees along the Jamaica Plain 
side there. 
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Q. Well, that is the Wilderness, isn’t it ? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. That is, you refer to the tree cutting that has taken 
place in the Wilderness, the woods of Franklin Park? 

A. Yes, the woods of Franklin Park. I went over after 
the cutting and saw, where there had seemed to be two or 
three together, that one was taken away. 

Q. You have answered my question— you rather as- 
sumed in your mind that the object of the cutting of the 
trees in Franklin Park, the Wilderness, was to produce 
large, isolated trees, such as they have in the parks of Eng- 
land ? 

A. I didn’t say I assumed —I speculated on it. 

@. You speculated on it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) You don’t mean to say that 
you saw any trees that looked as though they were isolated 
in any other place than the Wilderness, so-called. Where is 
the Wilderness, Mr. Enneking? 

A. It seems to me it is that strip as you come from 
Jamaica Plain. I can’t remember the names of streets. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Dole lives? 

A. Yes, sir—as you come in there, right and left, all 
along that street to the right and left, as I remember it. 

Q. Iask you if you have seen anything lke an isolated 
tree within the last few years around Jamaica Pond and in 
through that section? 

A. Iwas not so well acquainted with Jamaica Pond be- 
fore the cutting, but I saw big trees cut down and in my 
mind I could see no reason for the cutting of them, the lar- 
gest ones, unless there was something the matter with them, 
unless they were rotting. But they told me they were sound. 
I couldn’t imagine why they cut them. I merely speculate — 
I don’t assume anything, because | don’t understand the 
scheme. 

Q. Well, you were at that hearing at Pine Bank in 1898, 
were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. And your contention at that time was that this thing 
which you disliked so much was going on at that time? 

mo. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY D. WILLIAMS. 
(By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Williams ? 
Henry D. Williams. 
Where do you live, Mr. Williams ? 
I live on Morton street, opposite Franklin Park? 
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@. And your business is what ? 

A. Iam in the art business, on Boylston street. 

@. And you have been engaged in that business for a 
great many years ? 


I have. 
Q. And you know something of art? 
A. I hope so. 


Q. You have lived for a long time on our park system, 
have you not, or in the immediate neighborhood of it? 

A. Ihave been on Morton street 30 years — that is, a 
little longer than the park, I think. 

Q. Now, have you made any particular note of the condi- 
tion of the parks during the last three years, say ? 

A. Ihave to some extent. 

@. And the change in the system ? 

A. So far as it affected our own neighborhood. 

Q. Now, will you state briefly to the committee just what 
you have noticed that has seemed to you to be out of form 
or improper ? 

A. Three years ago there was at the corner of Morton 
street and Forest Hills street a group of Norway Pines —a 
blessing to the neighborhood, in winter, a spot of color in the 
landscape, and a protection to the summer birds, and we all 
enjoyed them. » I went out one morning and found the men 
with their axes at that group of trees. I asked the German 
in charge what they were doing. He was an old employee of 
_ the park system, I think, imported because of his knowledge 
of trees, to take charge of them, and he said, with tears in 
his eyes, “ My orders, Mr. Williams, are to cut these trees 
down.” I said, “ What for?” ‘I don’t know,” he said, 
“those are my orders, and I must do it. I have already pro- 
tested so much against cutting trees down that I may lose 
my place,” and the tears rolled down the poor fellow’s face as 
he talked about it. He loved the trees. But the trees went 
down, all of them, and we have a great barren spot there 
now, with, I think, one solitary, slender, lonely, white birch 
leaning over the street, feeling very much as we do about it 
— mourning for the lost group. 

Q. Now, did you ever inquire of the Park Commissioners 
why that was done, Mr. Williams ? 

A. No, I never did. An attempt was made to have a 
hearing but I wasn’t able to go, and those of my friends who 
went were rather dissatisfied with the hearing given them. 

Q. Have you noted any other features of the park ar- 
rangement there that have been destroyed or removed ? 
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A. I think most of you will recollect the handsome 
bridge that was built over the driveway that leads to Forest 
Hills. It is at the grand promenade driveway through the 
park. There is a staircase that leads from that bridge down 
to the road below. It was built of selected stone of 
choice color, with a railing, as it were, a solid wall on 
either side, running down either way to the lower part, 
winding around, and built at great expense and with 
great care. Where they began to build the solid wall, the 
stone, the parapet of that staircase, has been torn away by 
the workmen, and the stone has been used in building a 
wall. It seemed to me a waste of material for one set of 
Park Commissioners to build steps in that way, and then to 
have another come in and tear them down and throw away 
the stone, virtually. I protested against it. I went to see 
one of the Park Commissioners about it, one of the best men 
I know — that is, Mr. Prendergast — and he said he had just 
been appointed and had no time to attend to it, but he would 
ascertain. But the wall was taken down, and you will now 
find pieces of it scattered in the wall that has been built on 
the borders of the street. 

@. The stone has been broken up in small fragments, 
has it? 

A. I think put in the wall in junks, most of it. Some of 
the pieces I can see to-day. 

Q. Have you any idea where that stone was imported 
from? 

A. No; I don’t know. 

Q. But you do know that it was imported stone? 

A. No; I said it was brought there — selected stone. If 
you notice the stone you will see that it is peculiar granite. 
Certain surfaces are taken which are oxidized and have a 
red color. ‘That staircase is left without any protection now. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Williams, you have no 
hesitancy in saying that you belong to one of the principal 
art firms of the City of Boston, do you? 

A. My business is in art — that is for the public to say. 

Q. That firm of yours has been in existence for about 
how many years? 

A. Dates back to 1810. 

@. And how long do you say you have been in business 
in the store there ? 

A. 30 years or more. I don’t know what that has to do 
with this. 

Q. And have you ever been selected as a judge of art — 
pictures or any other kind of art? 

A. Yes, as an expert many times. 
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Q. And you consider yourself an expert, do you not? 

A. So far as paintings are concerned that come under my 
charge, that is all. 

@. Yes, so far as paintings are concerned. Now, would 
you be kind enough to tell this committee what you think of 
the general scheme of landscape architecture that has obtained 
in the park system, so far as you know, for the last four or 
five years ? 

A. There has seemed to me to be a lack of scheme in 
landscape gardening. I don’t know that I am competent to 
criticise those matters, because that is a specialty, which I 
think goes only with study and care and with long familiarity. 
I do love nature, and I like it unadorned to a certain extent 
and in its original way, and [ think a great deal has been 
done there to destroy the symmetry and beauty that was there 
originally at the time, I mean, when the grounds were taken 
for the park. They are familiar grounds to me. I have 
tramped over them many a time in years gone by; and, while 
a great deal has been done that is very beautiful, I think there 
has been a reckless cutting down of trees. 

(J. As an artist, as a man of artistic tendencies, would 
you protest against any further cutting down of trees, except 
what is absolutely necessary for the safety of the community 
and the undoubted health of a tree or group of trees ? 

A. Yes. I think they should be left more in groups than 
the management have shown a desire to do. 

Q. You know that this stone wall you speak of is some- 
thing that has been put up there within a year, do you not? 

A. Yes, this last summer — hurried up this last season ? 

Q. And what is your idea of the artistic effect of that ? 

A. I don’t like it. I don’t think it belongs to the 
country, with nature there. How much better it would 
be to make asmall mound and plant a hedge, something 
rural. Here we have a massive wall that might belong to a 
wealthy Englishman’s place or to any nabob’s palace, but not 
to a park for the city for the common people and everybody. 
Ishut you off to acertain extent. Itis a rebuff to the pub- 
lic, says “ Keep out of these grounds,” to a certain extent. 
That is my impression of it. 


Cross-EHxamination. 
Q. (By Mr. Marraews.) Are you familiar with Cen- 
tral Park at all ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have seen it? 
Ag SVs; 
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Q. You know that that park is surrounded by a heavy, 
massive boundary wall? | 

A. Yes, I know it, but it is in the centre of the city. It 
is surrounded by a great deal of massive architecture, massive 
masonry, with which it harmonizes very well. But that is 
not the case here — this is in the country, truly rural. 

@. But there isa boundary wall there? 

Asi ieY es. 

Q. And you understand that there has been a boundary 
wall built around Franklin Park, in accordance with Mr. 
Olmsted’s original plan? 

A. I don’t know about that —I have understood that. 


TESTIMONY OF SEWALL D. BALKAM. 


(By Mr. Lunpy.) What is your full name? 

Sewall D. Balkam. 

How do you spell your name? 

Sewall, S-e-w-a-l-], D. Balkam, B-a-l-k-a-m. 

Now, you live where? 

55 Green street, Jamaica Plain. 

What is your business ? 

General hardware, furnaces and plumbing. 

And where are you located ? 

688 Centre street, nearly opposite Burroughs. 

. Are you familiar with the park system in that neigh- 
borhood ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you noted particularly the movements of the 
park officials about that section during the last three years ? 

A. Ihave to quite an extent. 

Q. Around Jamaica Pond at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what have you noticed there, Mr. Balkam ? 

A. Well, the first thing I noticed to require criticism, I 
think, was that my attention last fall was called to the fact 
that they were dumping earth and gravel into the pond, cov- 
ering up a very expensive wall that had been built there a 
few years previously. I could hardly believe it. ‘ Well,” 
they said, “ you go and see just what they are doing.” I did 
go up that way, and, sure enough, the iron fence had been 
taken down and teams were going back and forth. I think 
I counted some 20 or 25 double teams, some loading, 
some dumping, and some going back and forth, appar- 
ently digging out the earth along the bridle path, I should 
say, and dumping it into this other place. I asked why 
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they did that, and the answer, I think, was “To plant 
shrubs,” that they were digging this out in order to fill it up 
with richer material. So it went on — I can’t tell how long, 
but several weeks, I should say. 

Q. You noticed that yourself, personally ? 

A. Isaw that myself, personally, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what else did you notice there, Mr. Balkam ? 

A. Later on I noticed that they were taking down this 
expensive wall that they had previously built and dumping 
that down into the pond — large stones and then earth. 

Q. How long a wall was that that you noticed being 
thrown into the pond ? 

A. I don’t know. I never thought much of the length 
of it—TI should say 500 to 700 feet, perhaps, or more. 

Q. When was that wall constructed? Do you know? 

A. Oh, I should say five or six years back. 

Q. Have you any idea what was paid for the construc- 
tion of that wall at that time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. But you personally saw the stones thrown into the 
water? 

ees, 

Q. Now, do you know anything of the quality ¥, that 
stone ? . 

A. It was ordinary granite, I should say—a sort of 
granite something like the Quincy granite, I should say. 


Cross-Examination. 


(By Mr. MarrHews.) How many courses of that 
were thrown into the pond ? 
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A. I don’t know, sir. 

(. More than one? 

A. I don’t know. They were working on the top of the 
wall. 

Q. This was the top course that was thrown in? 

A. Well, that is what they were working on when I went 
by there; yes, sir. 


As far as you know, the rest of the wall is there? 

In the pond. 

The rest of the wall? 

Yes, buried up with the earth, I think. 

Do you think so now? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you seen it lately ? 

I haven’t seen it since the ice went out. There is 
another matter I noted, if I may be allowed to speak of it, 
and that is the stone wall on Prince street. 
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Q. Around Jamaica Pond on Prince street ? 

A Yes, sir; quite a high wall, extensive. — 

Q@.. Did you notice that the top course of this other wall 
was bevelled ? 

A. The whole wall, the first wall I spoke of, was bev- 
elled, sloped down into the water. 

Q. That is, every stone bevelled ? 

A. I think so, yes, sir; and, speaking of the other wall 
on Prince street, it was a very beautiful sight there walking 
along or driving before this high wall was put up, at great 
expense. It seems to me that a lower wall would have 
answered their purpose, and that the natural condition would 
have been much better. Then, in regard to the shrubs, 
where they were carting this loam, and in other places — 
there were a great many places years back where you could 
get a good view of the water around the park system, especi- 
ally down through the Fens, where you could get a good 
view of the water in many places. Now they have hidden it 
almost entirely, and you have got to do some hunting to see 
the water. 

_  . Now, you think there are too many shrubs along the 
Fens, that there is too much shrubbery ? 

=. in places, yes, sir. 

@. You would like more openings, where you could look 
down into the basin of the Fens? 

ar cY eS; 810. 

Q. In regard to this wall along Prince street, do you re- 
member what sort of a fence was there before this wall was 
built? 

A. Well, if my memory serves me, there was a sort of 
low, rough wall in places. 

Q. Wasn’t there a high wooden fence that nobody could 
see over ? 

A. Might have been at the Parkman estate — not farther 
down. 

Q. Wasn’t there not only at the Parkman estate, but in 
front of the ice-house on Prince street? 

A. Well, I don’t remember as to that. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Mr. Balkam, do you remem- 
ber that there was a wooden fence along the Parkman estate 
while Francis Parkman lived there ? 

A. I think there was. 

@. You think, also, that there was a fence that shut out 
the ice-house yard, the ice-house, etc., from the street, shut it 
out from the view, do you not? 
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A. Well, I think it was hard to recall just what the con- 
ditions were. I remember the ice-house there and the yard 
in back. . 

Q. Do you remember whether there was a high fence in 
front of the Robert M. Morse estate or the Frothingham 
estate, or the Pierce estate, for about half the distance of the 
street where that wall is? 

A. I should say there was no board fence from the 
Robert M. Morse land. 

Q. No fence except a short wooden fence that be had there? 

Per ooYiess sir: 

Q. Now, you remember, you say, about the shrubs in 
the Fenway, etc. Do you remember that within a year 
they have planted quite a number of shrubs on both sides of 
the bridle path from Perkins street to Pond street, so called ? 
You noticed that they dug a trench there, did you not? 

A. Yes, I noticed that. 

Q. Have you noticed what they put in? 

A. I haven’t noticed that; no, sir. 

Q. Any shrubs along there ? 

A. I haven’t noticed especially. 

Did you notice where the bicyclists used to sit along 
on that bank? 

A. Oh, yes, along near the. boat-house — there was quite 
a large bank in there among the trees. 

@. And from there to Perkins street you haven’t noticed 
that they have planted a line of shrubs along on each side of 
the bridle-path, have you ? 

A. Yes, I think I have noticed that the green grass sward 
there has been displaced. . 

Q. Did you notice about the same sort of shrub, quick 
growing shrub, that you objected to, perhaps, in the Fens, 
along there, a shrub whose branches are red in the winter time, 
and that grow very rapidly ? 

A. No, I haven’t noticed the character of that. 

Q. Well, if you had noticed them, the same sort of shrubs 
that were along the Fenway, what would your idea be as to 
how long a time would elapse before that pond was shut out 
from the observer ? 

A. Well, if they grow as rapidly as in the Fens, it will be 
only a very few years. 

Q. In your opinion, is that a good thing for the commu- 
nity that either walk or ride along there? 

A. As I hear the criticisms and comments made, it is not 
the thing the people want. A great many other things have 
been done, too, I think, contrary to the wishes of the people. 
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Q. State one or two? 
‘A. Removing the flag-staff, for instance, from Franklin 
Park, the beautiful pole that stood there and must have cost 
$1,000. You could see the stars and stripes floating there 
for a long distance, and I think it was a source of patriotism 
_ and inspiration to the children, to everybody who saw it for 
along distance. Now it has gone. 
Q. You are familiar with the stars and stripes, I think ? 
me Yes. 
Q. What makes you so? 
A. Iam patriotic, I think. 
Q. Were you ever President of the Carnival Association ? 
mY es; sir. 

Q. Was there anything else that you can tell this Com- 
mittee and criticise about the Park methods? 

A. The first thing, and one of the most sbicnkanatie I 
think, was the bicycle lantern law. Some people said that, 
as the next move, they thought it would be well for the 
Commissioners to shut the parks up, to keep people out by 
putting up astone wall wherever they could get in. They 
have shut out the bicycles except those that carry lanterns, 
and, as everybody who rides a bicycle knows, there is 
no possible need of a lantern in the park, it is so well 
lighted. Where we used to see hundreds and thousands 
of wheels around the parkways, around the pond, along 
about sundown, you now see hardly any. I went up 
Saturday night on my wheel — I didn’t have a lantern, have 
never carried one and never shall, I think — and I saw three 
wheels while I was standing there, about ten minutes. The 
fact is that you can hardly ride in any direction about the 
city, going from one section to another without occupying 
the parkway, on account of the good road. But if you get 
on Jamaicaway after the hour for having a lantern, and a 
policeman gets hold of you, you are pulled in. God save 
the bicycle rider without a ight at sundown — he can’t get 
home. As everybody knows who has had anything to do 
with bicycle lanterns, there is hardly one of them that can 
be relied on, they are so complex in their arrangement. I 
have understood, however, that there is to be a “hearing in 
regard to the abandonment of that law. It certainly is a 
great annoyance to thousands of men in.our vicinity and all 
over the city. 
You know something about the bicycle, do you not ? 
I do. 
Are you a dealer in bicycles? 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. And you have been in the way of hearing a great 
many complaints, have you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) What became of this flag- 
pole that was removed from Franklin Park? 

A. Idon’t know. I was told the other day that it had 
been carried to Franklin Field. | 

Q. Don’t you understand that it now floats over the 
sports and assemblages at Franklin Field ? 

A. Ihave been told that that is where it went. 

Q. Don’t you think it is as much a source of patriotic 
inspiration waving over Franklin Field as where it formerly 
waved, in the Playstead of Franklin Park ? 

A. Idon’t think nearly as many people see it there as 
saw it in Franklin Park. 

Q. Do you mean to say that more people go into the 
Playstead at Franklin Park than patronize Franklin Field? 

A. I think so, yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any statistics on that subject? 

A. No, sir; I have been to Franklin Field only once. 

Q. Don’t you know that four or five times as many 
people go to Franklin Field as to the Playstead in Franklin 
Park? 

A. The Playstead doesn’t cover Franklin Park. You 
could see the flag waving from all parts of Franklin Park, 
over a number of hundred acres. ‘The Playstead, of course, 
covers only a few acres. 

@. How many people going into Franklin Park could see 
the flag, in comparison with the number who can now see it 
in Franklin Fleld ? 

A. I have not the slightest idea of the number of people 
who go to Franklin Field. As I say, I have been over there 
only once myself to see any sports. 

Q. You can see the flag now from Franklin Park, can’t 
you? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know what the rules about bicycle lamps are 
in the New York parks? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You know they have to carry lamps? 

A. I don’t know that they do. ‘ : 

@. If they have to carry bicycle lamps in New York, in 
Central Park and other parks, there is no reason why they 
should not do it in Boston ? 

A. They do a greatmany things in New York that we 
don’t want to do here. I don’t know that that should govern 
us. 
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Q. You think, even if the New York bicyclist has had to 
earry a lamp in New York city, that it is impossible for a 
Boston bicyclist to do so ? 

A. Not impossible, but very annoying, and it deprives a 
great many of riding, who enjoyed the bicycle before. 

Q. Do you know what the bicyclists of New York think 
about it? 

A. No, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. CHANCE. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, Mr. Chance? 

A. Charles J. Chance. 

Q. And you live where? 

A. 787 East Sixth street, South Boston. 

@. Have you ever held office in the city or state govern- 
ment? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. And what office? 

A. Councilman in 1889; Legislature in 1891 and 1892. 

Q. Now, are you familiar with the arrangements at 
Marine Park, in South Boston? 

A. Iam, sir, fairly well. 

Q@. Now, do you know anything about the managoment 
of the Head-house there ? 

A. Some. 

Q@. What can you tell us about that, Mr. Chance, as a 
representative of your district there? 

A. Well, I would state that for four or five years the 
people of South Boston have been working very hard to have 
this matter brought before the government. They have had 
two or three hearings before Mayor Quincy, and have had 
very poor results from the same. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
committee have fairly well gone over the Head-house business, 
. but there are a few things that they have not touched upon. 
One of those in particular is a deep channel that has been 
dug by Sheldon, that is a death trap, and one man has been 
drowned, besides a number that have been saved by the life- 
Saying crew. Now, these are facts, Mr. Chairman. Mayor 
Quincy was informed of the matter personally by the life-say- 
ing crew, and any good lawyer could have taken up that case 
of the drowning accident and sued the city of Boston, because 
it was after the Mayor and Park Commissioners, who were 
all present at the time, had listened to the testimony that was 
given. This channel, Mr. Chairman, at extreme low water 
is within two or three feet of the bathing beach; at ordinary 
tides it is from six to twelve feet. Of course, the tides 
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differ on different days. This channel should have been dug 
on the other side of the wharf, to the southward. I claim, 
and the citizens claim, that it was gross mismanagement 
on the part of the Park Commissioners to allow Mr. Shel- 
don or any corporation, after the building of a bathing 
beach, to then dig a channel right on top of it. No com- 
mission that understood bathing or the facilities that are 
given there to the people would have allowed it. 

(. Mr. Chance, have you any idea what the idea was in 
building, constructing that channel there? | 
A. That was for the corporation known as the Sheldon 
Company to use as a steamboat channel, in and out. They 
use it for making money, carrying people across to the fort 

and other places. 

Q. Do you know whether they have any special permit 
for that from the Park Commissioners ? 

A. They have the whole control of the boating system, 
as I understand it, in Boston, on the park system. 

@. Now, was any protest made to the Park Commission 
against the construction of that channel —to Mr. Stratton, 
for instance ? 

A. That I am not aware of, until after it was constructed 
— then there was a protest.. Before that I don’t believe the 
people knew what was going on. 

Q. After it was constructed was there ever any hearing 
granted by the Park Commissioners ? - 
A. Not that I ever heard of. | 

@. Was any requested ? 

A. The only hearing given was by Mayor Quincy. 

Q. Anything beyond that, Mr. Chance? 

A. Then, of course, the Head-house has cost over 
$200,000, with the repairs on it. That you can get at by 
sending to your Auditor, proving the assertion to be true, 
and the people claim that no building costing that amount of 
money should be given to an individual for a profit, without 
some return. 

@. Do you know whether anybody ever made a bid for 
that place that wanted to use it for that purpose and was 
willing to pay a fair compensation for it ? 

A. I believe the Park Commissioners before Mayor 
Quincy admitted that there was never an advertisement for 
it. Itwas given to this man, I understand, at the time with- 
out any advertisement, he being the only applicant for it. 

Q. That is all, Mr. Chance. 

A. There is one thing more. Talk about beautifying 
the parks — I would like the committee to go over and look 
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at the whole four South Boston yacht clubs that have been 
built, and see what an improvement your committee itself 
could make by placing those club houses 400 or 500 feet 
farther apart, giving them more room for their rafts and 
beautifying the park accordingly. You can look at them. 
If you were building four hencoops you wouldn’t put them 
so close to one another, and if the committee will look they 
can see where an improvement would be made by distribut- 
ing those four club houses, giving them more room for rafts, 
and so on, besides having more room in the park. There 
has also been a wharf built that cost $30,000. That wharf 
has been given to Mr. Sheldon, according to what the gentle- 
men on the water front say. Mr. Hutchins claims that Mr. 
Pettigrew admitted to him that Sheldon had full control, 
without any expense. It is not right for the city to build a 
building or a structure and allow a corporation to come in 
and use it for a profit. If they are going to beautify the 
park system, they should do differently. The moment they 
allow Mr. Sheldon or any corporation— I don’t mention 
that man particularly, but any corporation — to use that for 
a ferry wharf, to drive steamboats in and out, they are 
going to drive all our yachts away from the point. It 
is impossible for them to moor their boats where they can get 
at them without the risk of their moorings being cut. That 
should not be allowed. ‘There should be a proper space kept 
there for visiting yachtsmen and for such boats as do not 
use steam or carry propellers. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — No questions. 

Mr. Lunpy. — We rest here, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You rest your case here? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Counsel informs the committee that 
he rests his case here. 

(At this point the application of the Park Commissioners 
to the Mayor and City Council for $50,000, for construction 
work, was put in as “ Exhibit 62.” See close of day’s hear- 
ing. 

he CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Lundy has rested his case. Mr. 
Matthews desires to go over and peruse the testimony, and, 
by agreement of both sides and the committee, the hearing 
will be postponed until Tuesday, the 24th of this month, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when the other side of the case 
will be heard. The hearing stands adjourned until Tuesday, 
the 24th of April, at two o’clock P.M. 
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Exuipit No. 60. 


—— 


[Documenr 66 —1900.] 


B Oo s T O N TA 
CONDITA AD. 
ick BO. 


MESSAGE OF THE MAYOR 
TRANSMITTING 


INFORMATION FROM THE PARK COMMISSION~- 
ERS RELATIVE TO TEAMS HIRED BY THEM. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss., 26 March, 1900. 
To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen : 

GENTLEMEN, — A communication from the Park Com- 
missioners, in answer to your order of March 12, requesting 
certain information in regard to teams hired by them, is 
transmitted herewith. 


Respectfully, 
THomaAs N. Hart, Mayor. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, March 26, 1900. 
Ordered to be printed, and referred to the Special Com- 
mittee on Investigation of the Park Department. 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
(ity Clerk. 


et. . 
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Ciry oF Boston, } 
BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
March 26, 1900. 
Hon. THomas N. Hart, Mayor, 
City Hall, Boston: 


DEAR Srr,—In accordance with the enclosed order of 
the Board of Aldermen, I send you herewith the number of 
teams, the names of owners, the amounts received by teams 
employed, whose owners had no numbers in the park draw- 
ing, and the reasons why said teams were employed, being 
generally that the regular teams were not available in these 
cases. No period is specified in the order, but the enclosed 
replies cover the season 1899-1900. 


Yours respectfully, 


CHARLES E. STRATTON, 
Chairman. 


The order above referred to is as follows : 

Ordered, That the Park Commissioners be requested to 
report at the next. meeting of this Board the number of 
teams, the names of owners, the amounts received by teams 
employed whose owners had no numbers in the Park draw- 
ing, and why said teams were employed in direct violation of 
their so-called rules. 


BOSTON PARK DEPARTMENT. 


List or TrEAmMs EmpLorvep DurING THE SeEaAson 1899-1900 
UNDER THE DRAWING. 


Andrews, Charles, Auburn street. 
Biggs, David M., Marsh street. 
Bradley, John, 29 Shelton street. 
Brady, Patrick J., St. Mark street. 
Broderick, Francis G., 40 Custer street. 
Brown, Reuben P., 12 East Cottage street. 
Bunker, Charles E., Highland street. 
Cahill, Edward C., 168 Chelsea street. 
Callahan, Michael F., Spring Hill. 
Carraher, Joseph J., 12 Dale street. 
Cairnes, Thomas, 44 Zeigler street. 
Carter, John H., 2 Lubec street. 

~ Clinton, James H., 405 Hyde Park avenue. 
Clinton, Lawrence C., 43 Withington street. 
Coleman, James, 1 Torrey street. 
Collins, Patrick, 7 Paris court. 
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Condry, Patrick J., 47 Keyes street. 
Coogan, James J., 76 Rockland street. 
Coran, Michael, 291 West Fourth street. 
Corrigan, Francis W., 123 Brookside avenue. 
Corrigan, Patrick, 125 Brookside avenue. 
Cushing, Roger P., 400 Harvard street. 
Dolan Brothers, 30 Jamaica street. 

Dolan, James, Hampstead road. 

Dolan, Michael D., 3835 Washington street. 
Dolan, Thomas A., Hampstead road. 
Dolan, William L., Hampstead road. 
Donley, James T., Hyde Park avenue. 
Dorr, George, 278 Norfolk street. 

Driscoll, John P., 228 Chelsea street. 
Driscoll, William, 281 Fourth street. 

Dunn, Patrick, 874 West Broadway. 
Downey, John, 3764 Washington street. 
Doyle, Bernard F., 3476 Washington street. 
Doyle, John J., 555 East Second street. 
Edgerly, Fred A., 200 Washington street. 
Egan, John F., 176 Ward street. 

Egan, Michael H., 176 Ward street. 
Engman, George S., 80 Conant street. 
Fallon, Patrick, 199 Keyes street. 

Fallon, Richard C., 3892 Washington street. 
Finneran, William, 205 Heath street. 
Finnity, Catherine T., 108 Brookside avenue. 
Finnity, Edward, 120 Keyes street. 

Finnity, John H., 112 Brookside avenue. 
Flynn, Dennis D., 49 Shelton street. 

Fox, Margaret G., 71 Keyes street. 
Gallagher, Edward, 52 Langdon street. 
Galvin, Thomas F., 77 Keyes street. 
Galvin, William H., 77 Keyes street. 
Glancy, William J., 71 Keyes street. 
Glennon, John, 28 Greenwood avenue. 
Glennon, William P., 23 Greenwood avenue. 
Goodnow, Joseph S., 6 Argyle street. 
Gushee, A. S., 92 Fuller street. 

Hall, Aaron A., 51 Charlotte street. 
Hanley, M. A., 90 Boylston avenue. - 
Hayes, Patrick J., 58 Norton street. 
Judge, Bernard, 70 Boynton street. 

Kelly, John §., 88 Boylston avenue. 

Kelly, Thomas P., 144 Hutchins avenue. 
Kelley, John W., Jewett street. 

Kelley, Martin, 17 Hutchins avenue. 

Leary, Lewis F., 83 Orleans street. 
Lombard, James H., 9 Monument square. 
Lynch, Frank A., Walk Hill street. 

Lynch, Joseph A., Walk Hill street. 


— -. - e,C 
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McCarthy, James F., 12 Ferrin street. 
McDonald, Thomas G., Water streét. 
McGinnis, Patrick, 236 Keyes street. 
McHugh, Edward, 524 Brennan street. 
McKinney, George L., 26 Rockland street. 
McLaughlin, Timothy J., Peter Parley street. 
McMahon, P. F., 422 Seaver street. 
MeMorrow, Elizabeth, 171 South street. 
McNealy, John, 63 Marshfield street. 
McNulty, Patrick J., 3858 Washington street. 
Maloney, James D., 48 Union avenue. 
Manning, John J., Canterbury street. 
Manning, Thomas F., Canterbury street. 
Marshall, H. F., 10 Roswell street. 

Miley, James, 78 Carolina avenue. 

Minton, Thomas, Orchard avenue. 

Minton, Thomas F., Orchard avenue. 
Mullen, Delia, 109 Childs street. 

Mullen, Peter J., 326 Harvard street. 
Mulrey, John, Canterbury street. 

Mulrey, Joseph P., Canterbury street. 
Mulrey, Timothy, 39 Keyes street. 

Murphy, James F., 296 Kilton street. 
Murray, Eben, Arborway. 

Murray, William A., Call street. 

MeSolla, Michael J., 687 East Second street. 
Norton, Lawrence, Forest Hills street. 
Norton, Patrick H., 77 Green street. 
O’Brien, Jeremiah C., 3 Stafford street. 
O’Brien, Thomas, 22 Gurney street. 
Scannell, Mary A., 7 Sewall street. 

Sexton, John H., Oakland street. 

Sullivan, John H., Lake street. 

Sullivan, Joseph A., 287 Norfolk avenue. 
Turnbull, Thomas E., 10 Green street. 
Vantassel, William, 3508 Washington street. 
Walsh, Thomas P., Bradstreet avenue. 
Weiss, August, 98 Cornell street. 


- Welch, Richard C., 33 School street. 


Welch, Thomas F., Gardner street. 
Whittemore, Charles W., 45 Hastings street. 
Total, 108 teams. 
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PARK DEPARTMENT. 


Teams EMPLOYED DURING 1899, OuTsIDE THE DRAWING. 


Timothy Lynch, 1-horse team, 24 days . : : . $6 33 
S: sorry eet borg ad eae tale : : . 20°56 


(Employed at Marine Park by Foreman Julius Weidner.) 


Cornelius O’Leary, 1-horse team, 4 days ‘ ‘ . $12 00 
William Carr, 1-horse team, 25 days. : ; « ON ORGS O 
John Feeney, 1-horse team, 1 day : ; Z > EiaauG 
Frank Weston, l-horse team, 47 days . : : » 14 338 


(Employed at Charlesbank and North End Park by Foreman 
John F. Murphy.) 


John J. Fitzpatrick, 2-horse team, 9 days. : . $45 00 


(Employed at Wood Island Park by Foreman William L. 
Tuttle. ) 


H. P. Nawn, 2-horse team, 2 days : : : . $10 00 


(Employed by Foreman James B. Shea, at Franklin Park, to 
move hoister from Arnold Arboretum to: Franklin Park, being 
unable to get suitable team otherwise. ) 


Patrick Mahoney, 1-horse team, 14 days d : . $42 00 
Patrick Mahoney, 2-horse team, $ day . ° i . A 44 


(Employed at Charlestown Heights and Playground by William 
Dunbar. ) 


William Gilligan, 2-horse team, 3 days . : 2) TSAO 
(Employed at the Fens by Foreman H. D. Marten.) 


MARINE PARK, March 24, 1900. 
J. A. PETTIGREW, | 


Superintendent of Parks: 


Dear Sir, — In regard to the teams employed at Marine Park 
during the year 1899, I have to state that I have always sent for 
teams according to their numbers, and only on two occasions was 
I obliged to take first team to hand, and then only after having 
sent for the numbered teams, which I failed to get when wanted 
and as soon as I could get the teams I let Lynch’s team go and 
retained those who had the lowest numbers. (See report, April 29 
and May 1, also reports, May 5 to 25.) On one or two occasions 
when Contractor P. Dunn could not furnish his own team he hired 
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Lynch’s and sent him tome. Mr. Wm. H. Timson would ask me 
about the team by telephone, and I gave him the desired explana- 
tion at that time. 

Yours respectfully, 


J. WEIDNER. 


Boston, March 24, 1900. 
Mr. J. A. PETTIGREW, 


Superintendent of Parks: 


Dear Sir, — Enclosed you will find a memorandum of work 
done on Charlesbank and North End Parks during the year 1899, 
by single teams, also the names of owners — the teams were lo- 
cated near the park, and could be called at any time, especially to 
remove snow from walks and skating grounds after a storm. 

With the exception of some work done by William Carr, at 
North End Beach, removing rubbish for which he was paid by 
the load, and presented a monthly bill to the office, this was all 
the teaming work done by hired teams. 


Respectfully yours, 
JoHN F. Mourpny, S. F’. 


Woop ISLAND PARK, East Boston, 
March 24, 1900. 

I will say in regard to Fitzpatrick’s team that worked at the 
park some ten days or two weeks without any number, was in 
the month of May, 1899. At this time there were quite a lot of 
trees and shrubs set out. The ground being very dry was obliged 
to get a watering cart. Could not get one from any of the men that 
had a number for teams in East Boston. I telephoned at once 
to headquarters for instructions, and was told to get a team and 
watering cart from anyone that would send one subject to my 
order. The one above-mentioned was the only one I could get. 
My orders came from Mr. Pettigrew, through Mr. Dawson, the 
gardener. ‘The price per day was $5. 


Yours truly, 
Wits Lox Porrups: 0... 
East Boston Park. 


CHARLESTOWN HeEIcuts, March 24, 1900. 
DEPARTMENT OF ParKs, 
J. A. Perrigrew, Superintendent: 


Dear Sir, — Teams used in Charlestown District, during 
skating season, on the following dates are all right. 

I engaged Patrick Mahoney as the nearest man who had 
teams to let, by order of Mr. Murphy, sub-foreman of Park 
Department. 

Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM DUNBAR. 
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Mr. PETTIGREW : 

William Gilligan’s double team worked at the Back 
Bay Park, June 1, 3, 9, 10, time Ae to two ee $10 00 
And also on Oct. 2, ‘for one (1) day<=:. 5 00 


$15 00 
The reason for this was he being the only one to have a suitable 


rigging for the work. The work required a double hay rigging. 
: H. D. Marten. 


Exurpit No. 61. 


Frank A. Foster, 
Civi ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND CONTRACTOR, 
34 ScHOOL STREET, Boston. 


To Committee on Park Investigation : 

GENTLEMEN, — The following is the loam I find in Marine Park 
after making a careful survey of same; the average depth of 
loam is 1.18 ft. The total number of cubic yards on the ground 
measures 13,941 cu. yds. Allowing for settlement, would make 
the estimate for loam delivered, 17,425 cu. yds. 

Respectfully submitted, 
April 3rd, 1900. FRANK A. FOSTER. 


EXxuHisit 62. 


City or Boston, 
BoarRD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Parks, 
JAMAICA PuaiIn, Mass. 


To the. Mayor and City Council of the City of Boston: 

We respectfully request that we be authorized to expend the 
sum of $50,000 in construction work upon the Park System. 

We have already asked you for $250,000 to finish the Parks, 
and being informed that it is unlikely that under the present laws 
we should be given that sum by you, we have asked, under the 
proper authorization, the Legislature for that amount of money. 
With the ordinary delays of legislation we cannot expect to 
receive any of this money for several weeks, perhaps not before 
the first of May. 

Our construction money will be exhausted in about two weeks, 
and unless the City Council, following the example of a former 
year, will grant this petition, we shall be obliged to discharge 
over two hundred and fifty employees, to their great hardship 
and to the detriment of the City. 

Under this proposed bill this $50,000 will be made a part of 
the $250,000 to be given us by the Legislature. 

Cuar_es E. ‘Srrarron, 
LaBAN Pratt, 
JAMES M. PRENDERGAST, 
Board of Commissioners of the Department of Parks. 
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TWELFTH DAY. 


Ciry Hatt, April 25, 1900. 


The committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City Hall, 
at 2 o'clock P.M., Chairman NorRIs presiding. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order and the hearing will proceed. Mr. Matthews, will you 
call your first witness. 

Mr. Matruews.—Is it the desire of the committee to 
proceed without a full complement of its members ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is a quorum of the committee 
present. The Clerk will call the roll of the committee. 

The clerk called the roll with the following result: 

Present. — Aldermen Norris, Day, Gerry, P. O’ Brien — 4. 

Absent. — Aldermen Codman, Dixon, Jordan — 38. 

The CHAIRMAN.— A quorum of the committee appears 
to be present, and the hearing will be resumed. Did you 
wish to address the committee, Mr. Lundy? 

Mr. Lunpy.—TI was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Matthews’ particular objection is this, that he thinks it 
only fair that, when the case for the defence is going in, 
there is to be as nearly as possible a full quota of the com- 
mittee present. 

Mr. MatTrHEws. — It seems to me only fair, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the members of the committee should be here. It 
seems to me they should make some special effort to be here. 
Of course, you can go ahead with a quorum of the com- 
mittee, but it seems to me it would be much better if the 
full membership of the committee were present. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Every member of the committee 
received a notice of this hearing, and if they do not see fit to 
be present, after receiving the notice, the Chairman has no 
alternative except to go ahead with the hearing, a quorum 
being present — especially as we desire very much to get 
through with this. 

Mr. Matruews. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
enter a respectful protest — not caring to argue the matter 
at any length. I am willing to submit to the ruling of the 
Chairman, but-I would like simply to say this: If this were 
an ordinary court or legislative hearing, there would not be 
any objection to proceeding in the absence of a quorum, but 
these proceedings here are not only an investigation of the 
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department in the due course of legislative work, but they 
are somewhat in the nature of a semi-trial, being conducted 
according to the forms of law and with the assistance of 
sworn evidence. Under those circumstances, it seems to us 
that we are entitled to the presence of the full membership 
of the committee, as we would be in acourt.of law. I would 
like to suggest, also, that one practical reason for that desire 
is this: I should assume —I don’t know with what justice, 
but I should assume —that the members of the committee 
will feel very reluctant to wade through the thousand or two. 
thousand printed pages of evidence that has been and that. 
will be taken in this case, if they have not been present, and 
it might well be that the committee would meet for its final 
deliberation without some members of the committee having 
either heard the witnesses testify or having read what they 
said. As I say, I do not care to argue the matter, if the 
committee have decided to go on, but it seems to me a Little 
unfair. 

The CHAIRMAN. —It seems to me that there are some 
members of the committee that are subject to reprimand. 
Personally, as one member of the committee, I feel that we 
should continue the hearing and get through with it. I have 
no doubt that it has been inconvenient for some of the mem- 
bers of the committee who are present to be here. I, myself, 
have never missed a meeting, and there are other members. 
who have not. I believe that it is the wish of the commit- 
tee togoright along. If the other members of the committee 
are not interested enough to do their duty, that is the fault. 
of those members who are not present. I think it is the wish 
of the committee that we should proceed. 

Mr. MatrrHews.— Well, Mr. Chairman, I will then pro- 
ceed at once. Under the ruling of the committee at the 
first hearing, I will make no formal opening, but I would 
like to say a few words in explanation of, or as an apology 
for, putting in any evidence at all. There has been no trust- 
worthy evidence tending to show mismanagement, extrav- 
agance or waste on the part of the Commissioners, or 
incompetency or corruption on the part of their subordi- 
nates, and if this were an ordinary case, to be settled by a 
simple verdict of guilty or not guilty, I should advise my 
clients to rest their case on the evidence already heard, con- 
fident that the committee could not fail to find for the 
Commissioners. But this is an investigation, as much as a 
trial, and its termination is not a simple verdict of “yes” or 
“no,” but a report, which may be of any length. This 
report may conceivably touch upon each and every one of 
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the seventy-five or one hundred particulars in which the con- 
duct of the Park Department during the past fifteen years 
has been criticised by the witnesses who have been heard. 
The report, when made, will, together with the evidence, be 
published as a public document and perpetuated as an 
official proceeding of the city of Boston. | 

From a certain point of view, Mr. Chairman, more weight 
is, perhaps, to be attached to the conclusions of the com- 
mittee and to the evidence upon which they are based than 
would be the case if the testimony were not printed and the 
findings took the form of an ordinary verdict. Much of the 
criticism found in the evidence thus far taken, while not 
affecting the Commissioners themselves, is likely if per- 
petuated in print without further explanation, to reflect 
injuriously upon the reputation of some of their associates, 
subordinates or predecessors; and it cannot be doubted that 
the persons thus affected would prefer to have the record 
include the actual facts of the case as well as the criticism 
founded upon what the witnesses supposed the facts to be. 

Finally a large part of the evidence consists of an attack 
upon those well recognized principles of park management 
and landscape work, in conformity with which our various 
Park Commissioners have succeeded in bringing the Boston 
parks to their present state of usefulness and beauty. 

Practically all the points of criticism affecting the general 
policy of the department with respect to landscape work, etc., 
do not touch the present Commissioners at all because the 
work complained of was in almost every instance due to the 
action of former Commissioners. 

Under the circumstances if the Commissioners considered 
their personal interest and convenience alone they would 
follow the advice of counsel to submit their case to the com- 
mittee upon the evidence already taken, supplemented by 
the testimony of the superintendent, who was prevented 
by illness from being present at the previous hearings. But 
in view of the considerations which have already been 
indicated, the Commissioners have concluded that in justice 
to their subordinates and in the interests of the parks them- 
selves and of the city of Boston, whose servants they are, 
they deem it their duty to see that every question concern- 
ing the actual or proper management of the parks that has 
been raised upon the record of this case should be answered 
in the record. 

They will, therefore, submit, through the testimony of 
persons having actual knowledge, the real facts, in ignorance 
of which so huge a mass of puerile and unthinking criticism 
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has been built up. These witnesses will explain the ad- 
ministrative methods under which the parks have been 
managed during the past four years. One or two experts in 
park scenery and tree culture will then inform the commit- 
tee concerning those principles of landscape art and park 
plantations which are universally recognized as necessary 
to the creation and maintenance of beautiful and useful 
urban parks. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with that explanation, I will call Mr. 
Clarke, the Secretary of the Park Commission, to the stand. 
I believe I stated to Mr. Lundy that I would have Mr. Petti- 
erew come here at this hearing, and he is here, but I would 
like to put in some records first, before calling him, if Mr. 
Lundy has no objection. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Clarke, you have been sworn ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — I have; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Proceed. ; 

Mr. Matrruews. — Mr. Chairman, in regard to putting in 
the records of the Park Department, is it necessary that I 
should put them in as evidence, in the ordinary way, or will 
the committee take cognizance of them, as official records of 
the city of Boston ? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. — If you put in the records of the Park 
Department as evidence, the committee will deal with them. 

Mr. MarrHEews. — Well, is it necessary to put them in 
by reading them? I shall want to refer to them in argu- 
ment, but I do not care to spend several hours reading them, 
unless it is necessary. , 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, put them in, and leave the rec- 
ords here with the committee. 

Mr. MAatrHrws.— Well, have you the records here, Mr. 
Clarke? 7 

Mr. CLARKE.—WNo, sir; but they will be here very 
shortly. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. Clarke, can you state 
how the general expenses of the department for office 
expenses, engineering, superintendence and rents compare 
now, or have compared during the past few years, with what 

they were formerly ? 
- A. IT have a list which states the reductions in expenses 
since 1896 — the reduction in office expenses, in engineering; 
design and superintendence, and in rent. 
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Q. You mean since January 1,1896, when you say since 
1896 ? 

' A. Since January 1, 1896, compared with January 1, 
1900. 

Q. Is that list compiled from the books of the depart- 
ment ? 

A. The list is compiled from the books of the Board. 

@. And what does that table show ? 

A. Itshows — without going into the actual detail in 
each case—that the office expenses were reduced from 
$10,530 in 1896, to $7,638, in 1900; that the expenses for 
engineering, design and superintendence was reduced from 
$24,223.75 in 1896, to $16,964, in 1900. The office rent 
paid by the department in 1896, was $2,000; in 1900, no 
rent was paid. 

@. What is the total saving effected in the matters 
which you have enumerated in that table? 

A. The total saving is $12,151.75 — just 33 per cent. of 
the amount formerly paid in 1896. 

@. I understand you to say that the details of these re- 
ductions are in the paper which you have before you? 

A. ‘They are. 

Mr. MarrHews. — I would like to offer that paper, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t know what number exhibit it will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It will be Exhibit 62. 

(The paper was handed to the Clerk, and was marked Ex- 
hibit 62. See copy at end of this hearing.) 

Mr. MAatrHews. — Will you hand that exhibit to Mr. 
Lundy, please ? 

(The exhibit was handed to Mr. Lundy.) 

Mr. Lunpy. — You are not through with Mr. Clarke yet, 
are you, Mr. Matthews ? 

Mr. MarrHews. — Oh, no. Mr. Chairman, do we go on 
to-morrow afternoon? I wish to know now, so as to notify 
witnesses to be present, if the committee is to go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the committee did not sit on 
Thursdays before, as a rule, and we havea meeting of the 
Committee on Ordinances to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Are we going to have evening sessions, 
might I ask ? 

The CHAIRMAN.-—I should say that the next meeting 
would be Friday. We did not have meetings before on 
Thursday evening on account of the Common Council meet- 
ing, and we have a meeting of the Committee on Ordi- 
nances to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Friday afternoon at two o’clock ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, sir. Are you through with the 
witness ? 

Mr. MarrHEews. — Oh, no. I have hardly begun with 
him. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) I will ask you, Mr. Clarke, 
whether or not you have prepared, at my request, a state- 
ment of the expenditures of the department annually, since 
the beginning, for land and for construction. 

AS ihave. 

@. And are those expenditures exhibited in the paper 
which you now hold in your hand? 

eee ney are. 

Mr. MatrrHEews. — I would like to offer that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(For statement offered, see Exhibit 63, at end of hearing.) 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY, after examination of exhibit. 
That shows the total cost of the parks to be $16,000,000 ? 

A. Well, yes—that is with sheet No. 2, which shows 
the expenditures for playgrounds. ; 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You have put the expendi- 
tures for playgrounds in ? 

A. Yes, the expenditures for playgrounds have been put 
in, but I have them in detail on another sheet, which I under- 
stand you propose to submit. 

@. In several of the reports of the department, I notice a 
statement that the estimates of cost to complete the work on 
the parks have been reduced from those previously named ? 

A. They have been reduced — 

@. I will ask you to explain that, if you can? 

A. Inthe twenty-second annual report, which you have 
on your table, the Commissioners submit — 

Q. What year does that cover ? | 

A. For the year ending January 31, 1897. In that 
report the Commissioners submit to the Mayor an estimate of 
the cost “ of completing the park system, in accordance with 
the plans of the landscape architects so far as they have 
been developed.” They say: “These estimates, omitting 
those for the Strandway, as originally planned, and providing 
only for sea walls, at K and M streets and wharf at Q street, 
to complete the grading of the part now under contract, are 
as follows :”’ — 

@. You need not read the items. Give the total? 

A. The total is $2,280,000. 

Q. Exclusive of playgrounds? 

A. These estimates were exclusive of the buildings 
which are referred to on page 56 of the same report, and 
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which are estimated to cost $285,000; also of the playground 
estimates, on page 54, of the same report, amounting to 
$500,000; making a total of $3,065,000 to complete the 
parks and playgrounds. 

Q. Now, that estimate was submitted to the City Council 
in February, 1898 ? 

A. In February, 1897. 

Q. February, 1897, I should have said. What change 
was made by the Commissioners in their estimate of the cost 
of completing the parks? 

A. In December, 1897, a new estimate was submitted to 
the Mayor, which had been made after careful revision, cut- 
ting down these estimates to $1,493,000. 

Q. Did that estimate of $1,493,000 include the buildings 
and playgrounds ? 

A. It included both buildings and playgrounds. 

(. That, in other words, was a reduction in the esti- 
mated cost of completing the parks of about fifty per cent. ? 

A. It is just fifty per cent. 

(. Now, was this estimate of $1,500,000, to use round 
numbers, submitted in any manner to the City Government, 
and, if so, how, if you remember? 

A. It was submitted in a letter to the Mayor dated De- 
cember 30, 1897, which shows the reduction of the estimates 
of the cost of completing the parks to $1,000,000, and a to- 
tal reduction of $1,500,000 on both parks and playgrounds. 

@. You mean that it showed a resulting cost to complete 
the system of $1,500,000 ? 

A. Yes; but the reduction on playgrounds was not so 
much as the reduction on parks. I wanted to show that the 
reduction on parks was to $1,000,000, whereas it was for- 
merly placed at $2,280,000. 

Q. Were there any details in this estimate submitted to 
the Mayor in that letter? 

A. The estimates were in full detail. 

Q. I will ask you whether you know that the letter and 
estimates submitted therewith ever reached the City Govern- 
-mentin any manner, except so far-as the Mayor was con- 
cerned ? 

A. I know it was published in the City Record, which 
has a circulation in City Hall. It was published in the edi- 
tion of January 6, 1898. 

Q. (Showing City Record to witness.) And is this the 
article, to which I[ call your attention now, beginning on page 
9 of the City Record for January 6, 1898 ? 

ees Lt, is. 
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Mr. MarrHEws.—I will offer that, Mr. Chairman. 

(For letter, see Exhibit 64, at end of hearing.) | 

The CHAIRMAN.—Do you want that printed in the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. MatrHEws.—Yes, sir. I would like all these mat- 
ters offered by me printed. In fact, that is the object of 
putting them in. Our object in putting in any case at all is 
to have it printed in the official record itself. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) I would like to call your at- 
tention to some of the items in this estimate printed in the 
City Record for January 6,1898. I find here, under Leverett 
Park, an item reading “Change in walks, $2,600.” Has 
that work been done ? 

A. The work has been done; yes. 

@. And does that work constitute the change in the 
walks which has been referred to in the evidence in this 
case ? 

A. Itrefers to the change in the walks. 

@. Well, does it refer to the same changes that have 
been mentioned by the witnesses who have previously tes- 
tified ? 

2 Ga, 

Q. I would call your attention to the next item, under 
Leverett Park, which is “ Filling ponds, $2,700.” Has that 
work been done? 

A. It has. 

@. And does that item refer to anything that has been 
the subject of evidence in this case? 

A. That refers to filling the ponds. 

Q. It refers to filling the small fish ponds in Leverett 
Park, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes. I don’t know whether it includes all of them, 
but it is a part of them. | 

Q. I willcall your attention to an item under the heading 
of Jamaica Park, reading “Wall on Prince and Perkins 
streets, $11,200. Are those the walls which have been 
referred to in this case? 

A. They are — part of them. 

Q. I would call your attention to various items desig- 
nated “ Boundary walls” at the Arboretum, Franklin Park, 
and Dorchester Park. Are those the boundary walls which 
have since been built ? | 

A. Those are the walls since built. 

@. I would call your attention to an item under Franklin 
Park entitled “ Road under Forest Hills entrance, $7,500.” 
What does that item refer to, as far as you know? 
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A. ‘That refers to the finishing of the road, the place for 
which had been left by the construction of the bridge. 

@. And has that work since been done? 

A. That work has since been done. 

@. And that work involves some of the matters which 
have been criticised at these hearings ? | 

A. It does. 

Q. I would call your attention to this item: “ Grading, 
clearing and general work, including ‘Greeting’ and walks 
around Searboro Pond, $125,000.” Has that work been done? 

A. It has. 

@. You don’t understand that that means the construc- 
tion of the “ Greeting” as originally contemplated, do you? 

A. Ido not, it was left out. 

Q. The “ Greeting” was left out in this estimate — well, 
I will put this way: Do you find any item for the construc- 
tion of the ‘“ Greeting,” the same as you do find in prior 
estimates ? 

A. No. This is a general estimate for the whole park. 
It simply includes the “ Greeting.” 

@. Well, does it include the “Greeting,” as originally 
contemplated ? 

A. It does not. It includes the substitution of a grass 
plot for the “ Greeting.” 

Q. For the “ Greeting,” as originally contemplated ? 

A. For the original layout; yes. 

Q. What was the estimate of the constructing of the 
“ Greeting,” as originally designed ? 

A. $200,000. 

@. I would like to call your attention to various items 
designated “ Loam,” including one at Franklin Park amount- 
ing to $150,000, one at Marine Park, amounting to $40,000, 
and would ask you whether or not anything has been done 
under those items since ? 

A. ~ There has. 

Q. Now, Mr. Clarke, this communication was submitted 
to the City Council in January, 1898. Whether or not since 
that time the City Council has passed appropriations for 
park construction ? 

A. I couldn’t say whether the City Council had passed 
any appropriations. Appropriations have been granted by 
the Legislature, I think at the request of the City Council, 
and possibly the $50,000 in one case was appropriated by the 
City Council in advance of the action by the Legislature. 

@. Has the Legislature done anything more than to 
authorize the city of Boston to borrow money for the comple- 
tion of the parks ? 
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A. As I remember it, the late loans for park construction ° 
do not go before the City Council. 

Q. Since when was that practice inaugurated ? 

A. It is a quite recent practice — within the last three or 
four years. (Examining report.) I find one here in the 
report — a statute of 1896. | 

~Q. What chapter? 

A. Chapter 453. 

(Mr. Matthews examined the act referred to.) 

Q. Have you a list of the acts of the Legislature ? 

A, IT chave: 

Q. Have you a list of acts authorizing loans passed by 
the Legislature ? } 

A. I have a list of all the acts relating to the parks. 

. But have you a special list of those acts relating to 
loans ? 

A. I have not of the special loans. I could pick them 
out. 

Q. Well, you can do it at your leisure, more quickly, 
couldn’t you? 

A. Icould. 

@. Do you know what action the City Council of Boston 
has taken with reference to the continuation of park con- 
struction since the communication by the Commissioners to 
the City Government submitting these estimates of Decem- 
ber, 1897, or would you have to refresh your recollection by 
looking at the minutes of the City Council? 

A. I know that $50,000 was appropriated by the City 
Council in advance of a larger amount contemplated by the ~ 
Legislature. 

(). And when was that done? 

A. I don’t remember the exact year, but it was 1897, or 
1898 — one of those two years. 

Q. Well, will you make a note to look that matter 
up, too? 

Avect bot); 

Q. The question was asked whether you would furnish a 
memorandum of the cost of the boundary wall. I will ask 
you if you have had one prepared ? 

A. I have. 

Q. And what is the total cost of the boundary walls ? 

A. The total cost is $92,265.98. 

@. That includes the boundary walls in all the parks? 

A. In the Riverway, Jamaica Park, the Arborway, Arnold 
Arboretum, Franklin Park, Dorchester Park and Charles- 
town Heights. 
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(For statement referred to, see. Exhibit 66, at end of 
hearing. ) 

Alderman GERRY.— I only claimed the cost of those to 
be $40,000. 

Mr. MatrHews.— Well, I have heard it stated as 
$250,000. It might have been Franklin Park alone that 
you had in mind. I have here, Mr. Chairman, two compila- 
tions, one of them relating to labor, which I would like to 
put in. 

Q. (By Mr. MattrHEews.) Are these two papers which 
I now show you compiled from the records of the de- 
partment ? 

fv They are. 

Mr. MATTHEws. — I do not care to read them, but would 
like to have them go in. One of them (see Exhibit 66 at 
end of hearing) shows the number of laborers employed by 
the department in the months of August and December for 
every year since 1882. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does it give the wards they live in? 

Mr. MatrHeEws. — No, sir; it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is what we would Jike. 

Mr. Marruews. —I have had some statistics on that 
point prepared, which I would like to submit to the com- 
mittee, through Mr. Shea. I think it will be very interesting. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think it would. 

Mr. Matrruews. — The other one (see Exhibit 67, at end 
of hearing) shows the percentage of the expenditure made 
for labor, materials and contracts for six selected years — 
for the last three years, and for the three years from 1892 
to 1895. 

(Alderman Day in the Chair.) 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Have you got the City 
Council minutes for 1898 ? 

A. ‘They are here. 

Q. What is this (referring to a paper)? 

A. That is the paper that was to go with those proceed- 
ings at meetings, and so forth — shows the docket. I didn’t 
include it. 

*Q. That is the docket, is it? 

ma Yes. 

@. You have a docket prepared each time? 

A. Of everything. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — I suppose it is not necessary for me 
to put formally in evidence the official proceedings of the 
City Council. I suppose Mr. Lundy and myself can agree 
upon them, without their being put in evidence. 
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Mr. Lunpy. — Sure. 

Mr. Matruews. — I will simply call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that I shall claim the privilege of 
' quoting from various portions of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil for the years 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. Clarke, have you pre- 
pared at my request statements or tables showing prices paid 
for land by the Park Commissioners during the past four 
years ? 

Hv dshave: 

(. And whether or not there were in the department 
records showing the prices paid for land by preceding Park 
Boards? 

A. There were, since the beginning. 

@. Whether these compilations show for various periods 
and various boards the average excess paid over the assessed 
values for property taken ? 

A. ‘They do. 

Q. Are the papers which I now hand you (handing 
papers to witness) those you have just testified about ? 

A. (Examining papers.) They are. 

A. And have you prepared a summary ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Will you state to the committee how that summary 
is prepared and what it shows ? 

A. The summary includes the terms from 1877 to 1884 

Q. You mean the period of time? 

A. Yes, the period of time. 

Q. That is the first period? 

A. That is the first period, from 1877 to 1884; then 
from 1885 to 1889. 

Q. That is the second period ? 

A. That is the second period. Then from 1890 to 1894; 
then the year 1895 alone; and then the years 1896 to 1899. 

Q. Then this work of Pompe sen has been divided into 
five years ? 

A. Five periods. 

Q. Five periods, I should say,— and comprises all the 
real estate operations of the Boston Park Commission from 
their first appointment ? 

It does. 

Q. To January 1, 1900? 

A. To January 31, the end of the financial year. 

Q. To January 31, 1900 ? 

A. I beg your pardon — wait a moment; January 1, 
1900. We stopped it there. 
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Does it include January 1, 1900? 

It includes the settlements on that day. 

Then it begins with what date ? 

It begins with December 29, 1877. 

1878, isn’t it ? 

Well, begins with 1877, December 29, the first pur- 
chase, on the Back Bay. 

Q. And the last transactions are those completed by the 
Board on January 1, 1900? 

A. On January 1, 1900. 

Q. Now, will you read to the committee the figures, 
showing how much the city of Boston has paid for these 
parlc lands in excess of the Assessors’ values during the five 
periods into which you have grouped these figures ? 

A. I have the excess in percentages. 

Q. That is what I asked you, sir. 

A. In the first period, from 1877 to 1884, the excess of 
damages over assessed value was 187 per cent. 

QQ. Pardon me—when you say “damages” you mean 
the amount paid for the land, exclusive of interest and costs, 
do you not ? 

A. Yes, sir; exclusive of interest and costs. From 1885 
to 1889 it was 66% per cent.; from 1890 to 1894, 68.53 per 
cent.; in 1895, 80.88 per cent.; from 1896 to 1899 — 

Q. To1900, you mean, don’t you? 

A. To January 1, 1900, 53.84 per cent. In all these 
cases the last year is included. ‘The years are inclusive, so 
“1896 to 1899” includes the whole year 1899, meaning 
from 1896 to 1899 inclusive, and including January 1, 1900, 
the percentage is 53.84. 

@. Then, Mr. Clarke, the excess paid over assessed 
values by the present Board of Park Commissioners, during 
the past four years, has been less than the excess paid by 
any of its predecessors, except during the first period ? 

A. It has. 

@. What do you make the entire average excess for the 
entire twenty-three years ? 

A. The average excess is 51.04 per cent. 

(The document referred to, giving the excess paid for land 
over assessed value for the different periods referred to was 
introduced as “ Exhibit 68,” and will be found at close of 
day’s hearing.) 

@. I understand, Mr. Clarke, that these papers you have 
just produced give each separate land settlement in detail? 

A. Lach separate land settlement in detail. 

@. On the sheets representing the transactions of the 
past four years I notice that you have put in pencil in the 
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margin certain letters, “A,” “C,” “L,”’—will you state 
what those represent? The letters are “A,” “©,” “1,” 
andes ag 

A. “A” represents hearing before an auditor. 

Q. Yes. What does “C” represent? 

A. Settlement by the Commissioners, by agreement with 
the owner. 

Q. What does “L” represent ? 

A. “L” represents a settlement by the Law’ Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Isee against some of them you have both letters, 
“C” and “LL.” What does that mean? 

A. In that case it was by the Commissioners and the Law 
Department — generally by recommendation of the Law De- 
partment, but not settled directly by the Law Department 
first and then submitted to the Board for approval, as the 
others were. 

Q. What does the letter “J” represent? 

A. Represents “jury trial.” 

@. Then, in case of each of the settlements made for land 
in the last four years you have put in the margin the letter 
which indicates the manner in which the settlement was 
reached ? 

A. ~I have. 

(. Are you able to state the total number of settlements 
made during the last four years in each of these different 
methods ? 

A. Thirty-eight by the Commissioners, three by jury 
trial, one by an auditor, and twenty-eight by the Law Depart- 
ment. 

(. I understood you to say that this table showed that - 
the average price paid during the last four years for park 
lands was 53.84 per cent. in excess of the assessed value? 

AS Seiaers 

@. Do you know what the average price paid by the city 
during these four years for park lands was in the three cases 
which went to a jury? 

A. 252 per cent. 

Q. Over the assessed value ? 

A. Over the assessed value. 

@. Can you state what was the excess over the assessed 
value paid by the city in the case that was settled before an 
auditor ? 

A. It was 1,041 per cent. 

Alderman GERRY. — Ought to get another set of folks 
to do the business. 
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Mr. MarrHews. — That is, to try the cases ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes, to try the cases. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I don’t believe you could get anybody 
better than Mr. Babson. He has the reputation before the 
bar of being the best trial lawyer in defence of land damage 
cases that we ever had here. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Then, Mr. Clarke, to sum 
this matter up, the result of these tables is that the average 
excess above the assessed values paid for park lands dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years is 01.04 per cent. ; the aver- 
age paid for the four years covered by this investigation is 
53.84 per cent. — that being less than for any other period 
except the first; and the result of the three jury trials held 
during the past four years was the payment of 252 per cent. 
in excess of the assessed values, while the result in one case 
tried before an auditor was the payment of 1,041 per cent. in | 
excess of the assessed value? 

A. That is stated correctly. 

@. And I understand, Mr. Clarke, that you have put into 
this memorandum every case in which money has been paid 
by the city of Boston on account of park lands ? 

i. LT have. 

(@. Each case being given in detail, with the assessed 
value of the land, the amount paid for it, and the amount 
paid for interest and costs, if any ? 

eve Yes. 

Q. Together with the totals ? 

A. With the totals. 

Q. When were theearly portions of this document pre- 
pared? You said that the whole of it was not prepared for 
the purposes of this case? 

A. . Prepared some time in 1892 or 1893, I think. 

@. Well, prepared some years ago? 

A. Some years ago, yes. 

Q. Now, take up the playgrounds, — do the figures which 
you have already submitted in Exhibit 68 include the sums 
paid for playgrounds ? 

A. Idon’t remember what the number of the exhibit was: 
Let me see it. 

Q. Exhibit 68 is the list of settlements ? 

A. Yes. It includes all the settlements, whether for 
playgrounds — 

Q. Or for the general park system ? 

A. Or for the general park system. 

Q. Let me ask you one question which I think perhaps 
! forgot. The first column gives the assessed value of the 
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lands. In some cases in recent years, of course, you have 
not yet paid for all the land you have taken. Now, does this 
first column include the assessed value simply of the land 
you have paid for? 

A. Simply of the land we have paid for. 

Q. That is to say, you have not included in the first col- 
umn any lands that have been taken but not paid for? 

A. Ihave not. 

Q. Now, can you state briefly how many playgrounds 
have been taken, how many playgrounds have been acquired 
by the Park Commission, under the special acts of 1898 and 
1899 — that is, under the act of 1898 as amended in 1899? 

A. Five playgrounds. 

(. And what are their names. What are they called? 

A. Columbus-avenue, Ashmont, Savin Hill, Roslindale 
and Forest Hills. 

Q. Those five playgrounds were taken under the act of 
1898 and its amendment in 1899? 

A. They were. 

@. What other playgrounds have the Park Commission- 
ers taken since January 1, 1896 ? | 
A. Neponset, Billings Field, North End, Fellows-street, 

Christopher Gibson, Mystic. 

@. Did the Park Department receive any request from 
the City Council for the taking of these playgrounds that 
you have last mentioned ? 

A. Specific appropriations were made in each case. 

@. You mean specific appropriations for the particular 
jand which the Park Commissioners took ? 

A. For the particular land, and also, in some cases, a 
request to take the particular land. 

Q. Do I understand you that in every single one of these 
six cases — that is, for all the playgrounds the Park De- 
partment has acquired since January 1, 1896, — there has - 
been before the taking a specific sum of money appropriated — 
for the purpose by the City Council ? 

A. There has been in each case. 

Q. Will you state the facts about those appropriations, 
if you have them ? 

A. The Neponset Playground was by special order of 
July 9, 1895. 

@. You mean special order of the City Council? 

A. Special order of the City Council, making an appro- 
priation, as I understand it. 

Q. And was there any order or appropriation relating to 
Billings Field and the North End Playground? 
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A. In the case of the Neponset Playground, as I stated 
before, there was a request to take that particular land, 
charging it to an appropriation which had been previously 
made. 

@. There was a special appropriation made? 

A. A special appropriation was made first, and then the 
request to the Park Commissioners to take the land fol- 
lowed. 

Q. The special appropriation designated this particular 
spot, didn’t it— or did it? 

A. The order to the Park Commissioners to take dhe 
land —or, I should say, the special appropriation was 
classed as a special appropriation for public grounds, not as 
a park appropriation, so the special order passed stated that 
it should be charged against that appropriation. 

@. Give the date? . 

A. July 9, 1895. 

> And do you know what the date of the special request 
to take it, addressed to the Park Commissioners, was ? 

A. That is rubbed out there. 

Q. What date do you find there? 

A. 1896. 

Q. What time in 1896? 

A. It was passed by the Common Council on March 19, 
1896, and appears in the City Council minutes of 1896, 
page 310. 

Q. Now, how about the orders for Billings Field and 
North End Playground? 

A. The Billings Field and North End Playground 
appropriations were made in a general order of October 22, 
1896. 

Q. Specific appropriations made for the particular lands 
bought ? 

A. For the particular lands bought. In the case of the 
North End Playground there was a request of the Park 
Commissioners to take the particular land, according to a 

lan. 
d Q. And was Billings Field specified as such in the 
order ? 

A. The appropriation order indicated Billings Field. 

Q. Now, what do you say about the three other play- 
grounds — Fellows street, Christopher Gibson and Mystic? 

A. In the general loan order of June 18, 1897, those 
appropriations were made. 

@. Was the land in those cases designated specifically ? 

A. In two of them it was. In the case of the Mystic 
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Playground I think that the land was designated as within 
certain limits, but not the specific lot. 

@. And the other two— they were designated specifi- 
cally? 

A. Yes—that is, Fellow street as additional land. 

@. Did the Park Commissioners take any of these six 
playgrounds until after the City Council had acted in the 
manner to which you have just testified ? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Have you prepared a table showing the amounts paid 
for these playgrounds ? 

Ate ehay e: 

Q. By the Park Commissioners during the past four 
years, and indicating how much they paid for these play- 
grounds in the aggregate in excess of the assessed values ? 

A. I have. : 

Q. And what does that computation show? 

A. It shows that the percentage over the assessed value 
was 28.4. 

Q. 28.4 per cent? 

A. Yes, over the assessed valuation, for the playgrounds 
taken since 1896, the last four years. 

@. Iwill ask you whether any of the playgrounds taken 
under the Act of 1898 were taken upon petition of citizens ? 

A. In two cases petitions were received — Columbus 
avenue and Ashmont. 

Q@. Were any of the other three taken upon the request 
of the City Council, so far as you know? 

A. They were not. 

(The table referred to was introduced as ‘‘ Exhibit 69,” 
and will be found, together with “‘ Exhibit 69 A” and “ Ex- 
hibit 69 B,” being the several petitions received by the Park 
Commissioners in connection with the playgrounds referred 
to, at the close of day’s hearing. ) 


Mr. MarrHews. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer 


some of the correspondence between the Law Department. 
and the Park Commissioners in reference to some of these 
settlements. I don’t care to read them to the committee, 
except as samples of the manner in which the settlements 
were conducted for the Park Department and the care which 
was exhibited by both the Commissioners and the Corpora- 
tion Counsel or City Solicitor. I would like to simply offer 
those, unless Mr. Lundy wants them read in bulk. Mr. 
Lundy will want to see them, of course. 

Mr. Lunpy. —I will see them later, Mr. Matthews. 

(The correspondence referred to, between the Law Depart- 
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ment and the Park Commissioners was introduced as “ Ex- 
hibit 70,” and will be found at close of day’s hearing. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Clarke, some reference 
has been made to the purchase of land from the West End 
Street Railway Company for the Columbus avenue Play- 
eround. Is there any correspondence relating to that matter 
in the possession of the Board ? 

A. The Board has a copy of a letter written to Mayor 
Quincy by Mr. Gaston, the President of the Railroad Com- 
pany —the Boston Elevated Railroad Company — stating 
the price at which they would sell the land which the Com- 
missioners desired to take for the Columbus avenue Play- 
eround. ‘This is dated February 11, 1899. 

@. Was that the price paid ultimately ? 

A. ‘That was the price paid, including interest. 

@. You mean to say that the city paid that amount in- 
cluding interest, or that amount besides interest ? 

A. That amount besides interest. 

Q. Interest reckoned how? 

A. Well, the interest was reckoned, by agreement, from 
May 10 up to January 1. 

@. Give the years, please ? 

A. May 10, 1899, to January 1, 1900. 

@. What was the date when the money was paid ? 

A. March 5, 1900. 

Q. The money paid to the West End, I thought, was 
paid January Ist? 

A. No, March 5, 1900. The interest was figured to 
January ist, but time was consumed in passing the title, 
and so forth, which delayed matters. ) 

@. But interest was paid to January 1st? 

ore, Yes. 

Q. Was that the date when the deed was passed or 
signed ? 

A. That is the date when the land was taken by the 
taking of the Park Commissioners. 

@. You were asked some questions about the settlement 
between the Commission and your father, Mr. Isaac P. 
Clarke — is that his name? 

A. Well, the land is owned by my mother. My father 
made the settlement. 

@. Is the Board in possession of any correspondence on 
that matter ? 

A. I have letters from my father to Mr. Babson, from 
Mr. Babson to the Park Commissioners, and also from my 
father to the Park Commissioners in reference to the settle- 
ment. 
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Q. How did the price paid by the city compare with the 
price requested by the owners of the land? 

A. It was about $2,000 less than the owners thought 
they ought to be paid, and without including the retaining 
wall, which the owners thought the city ought to build. 

Q. That is, your father got $2,000 less than he asked, 
and did not get the retaining wall ? 

A. They did not build the retaining wall in this case. I 
might say that the damage in this case included other things 
besides the bare value of the land. A number of trees were 
cut down, and other damages were caused to the estate, as 
stated in those letters. 

(The correspondence referred to, marked “ Exhibit 72,” 
will be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. Do you know whether any suit has been brought 
against the city of Boston with reference to any playgrounds 
taken recently by the Commission ? 

A. Suit has been brought in the case of the Forest Hills 
Playground in behalf of the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College. 

Q. Do you know what the nature of that suit is, what it 
is called? 

A. It is a petition for certiorari. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Mr. Lundy, I would like to offer a 
copy of the petition of the president and fellows of Harvard 
College and the answer of the city of Boston. I would like 
the privilege of putting on the dates afterwards. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. 

(The petition referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 73, # 
and-the answer as “ Exhibit 74”, and both will be found at 
close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Have you prepared, at my 
request, some statistics showing the various duties of the 
Park Commissioners and the manner in which they have 
attended to them ? 

A. Dhave. 

Q. Can you state the number of meetings held by the 
Board during the past four years ? 

A. The number of meetings in the past four years has 
been 269. 

(. You mean formal meetings of the Board? 

A. Formal meetings of the Board. 

Q. Do you know how many hearings have been given to 
various parties, citizens or others, during the same period of 
four years ? 


Agr 227 L:. 
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Q. 271, you mean, have been at hearings ? 

A. No, those are hearings given to individuals or a num- 
ber of persons who have business before the Board, who desire 
to come before the Board or who do come before the Board. 

@. Can you state the number of subjects which have 
- come before the Board for its consideration at these 269 
meetings ? 


Ae 8,200. 
Q. Have you the list of those three matters in detail for 
each year? 


A. Ihave not, no. 

(. Perhaps you misunderstand me. Have you the num- 
ber of meetings, hearings and subjects, for each of the four 
years named ? 

A. Yes, I have the detailed list (handing paper to coun- 
sel). 

d. Is this the paper you have been using ? 

Ax -Yes. , 

(The paper referred to, giving the number of hearings, 
meetings and subjects, for the years 1896 to 1899 inclusive, 
was submitted as “ Exhibit 75,” and will be found at close of 
day’s hearing.) 

Q. Does the Board keep a record of its proceedings ? 

A. Itdoes. | 

Q. Have you those records here? 

A. Ihave them here. 

Mr. MattrHews. —I would like to offer them. I don’t 
suppose it is necessary to have them marked, but I would 
like to offer the records of the Board for the past four years. 
If anybody desires to have them marked as exhibits they can 
be so marked. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You don’t intend to put them in the 
records ? 

Mr. Matruews.—No; I don’t intend to do that — 
simply to offer them. I simply desire to have put in the 
record the summaries, which are short. I would like to have 
inserted in the record, as samples merely, copies of the official 
records of the first meeting of the Board held during this 
period of four years, and of the last meeting — the first 
meeting being held on January 6, 1896, and the last one on 
December 26,1899. Those, being the first and last meet- 
ings, have been simply selected as samples. 

(The copies referred to were marked “Exhibit 76” and 
“Exhibit 77 ” and will be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Marryews.) What are your duties at 
these meetings, Mr. Clarke —at the meetings of the Board 
to which you have testified ? 
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A. I prepare a docket of the meeting beforehand and of 
the papers and matters which are to come before the Board, 
and present them to the Board, and take minutes of the 
action upon each subject. 

Q. And you afterwards write them up in the record 
book ? : 

A. Then I write up the minutes and enter them in the 
record book. 

(J. Have you a sample docket? 

A. Ihave here a sample docket. This is in the year 
1900. It indicates merely the method of preparing the 
docket for the meetings. 

Mr. MarrHews.— This is headed ‘Park Department, 
Order of Business, March 5, 1900.” I offer it merely as a 
sample. 

(The copy referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 78,” 
and will be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — You want this in the records? 

Mr. MATruews. — As a sample. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of what value is this? Why is it 
necessary to crowd the records in this way? 

Mr. MartrHews. — This is merely because of the charge 
that the Park Commissioners do not spend as much time 
about the business of the office as they should. I merely 
want to show that they spend what a good many persons 
would consider almost an abnormal amount of time in duties 
connected with the department. I might go into detail and 
cumber the records with volume after volume of printed 
matter, but I have merely asked permission to put in a sample 
of each class of work. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Can you state the number of 
letters written and received by the Commission during the 
past four years ? 

A. The letters received, according to the indexes, are an 
average of 500, perhaps, for each year since 1896. 

@. Five hundred a year, you mean ? 

A. Five hundred each year. That would be 2,000 for 
the four years — that is, from different parties. There may 
be more than one from some of the parties, but the indexes 

indicate the parties’ names, and so we took it in that way. 
- QQ. Then you don’t mean that the department receives 
500 letters a year in the aggregate ? 

A. 7Oh, ino. 

Q. But it receives one or more letters each year from 
500 different persons ? 

A. From 500 different persons, yes. 
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@. Now, can you state how many letters the department 
sends out during the course’ of the year ? 

A. Those in their letter book, important letters, are 2,650 
for the four years. The department has other letters than 
these, some of the correspondence being in the hands of the 
superintendent and going into his books, and there being also 
letters of the purchasing agent which are not included in 
this. But these are letters which the Commissioners send — 
not the letters which the superintendent sends or the letters 
which the purchasing agent sends. They are the Commis- 
sioners’ correspondence, official correspondence. 

Q. Then, this list of letters you have just testified to 
does not include letters written by Mr. Stratton or the other 
Commissioners at their private offices ? 

A. Includes those written by Mr. Stratton as Chairman 
of the Board, yes, but not as an individual. 

Q@. It does not include the letters written by the super- 
intendent or the purchasing agent ? 

A. No, sir, nor minor letters, which do not go on the 
files — requests for golf permits and for reports and similar 
matters. 

Q. What does Mr. DEE oTeW., the superintendent, do at 
the meetings of the Board, if anything? 

A. He submits a report of the progress of the work 


weekly. 
@. Have youa iscle ? 
A, 11 have. 


Mr. Marruews. — I offer this, entitled “ Superintendent’s 
report of operations, week ending April 1, 1899,” as a 
sample. 

(The copy referred to was marked “ Exhibit 79,” and will 
be found at close of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) Do you say that reports of 
that character are submitted by the superintendent weekly ? 

A. Weekly —also a weekly statement of the distribution 
of the men and of the amounts chargeable to the different 
parks on account of labor. 

@. When you say “the distribution of men,” you mean 
the places they come from or the places where they are 
working ? 

A. The places where they work during the week and the 
amount of expense chargeable to the different parks. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —I submit, as a sample, a copy of a 
paper entitled “ Park Department, Amount of pay rolls 
and number of employees, week ending September 7, 1899.” 

(The paper referred to was marked “ Exhibit 80,” and will 
be found at end of day’s hearing.) 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Clarke, what is the mean- 
ing of this word “specials” here? (Referring to one of the 
headings in Exhibit 80.) It says here, for instance, in con- 
nection with Jamaica Park, 58 laborers and 29 specials ? 

A. That means the foremen and other men that are doing 
special work — not laboring work. | 

@. You mean, then, that these are special men, such as 
foremen and sub-foremen ? 

A. Foremen, sub-foremen, janitors, watchmen, men like 
that. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Would that include teamsters, 
carpenters, and so forth ? 

A. It would include all those men. 

@. Would it include those two I have mentioned — team- 
sters and carpenters — employed directly by the city? 

A. It would; yes. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You include the superintend- 
ent here and the general foreman ? 

A. I don’t think the superintendent would be on that 
list, not being on weekly payroH. The general foreman 
would. 

@. The general foreman is here, is he? 

TA ci. OS 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Those weekly payrolls in- 
clude everybody ? 

A. Everybody on the weekly payroll. 

Q. That is, everybody in the employ of the Park Depart- 
ment who is paid weekly ? 

Aes, 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) This is the weekly payroll, 
is it? 

A. This is the weekly payroll, distributed among the 
different parks. . 

Q. (By Mr. MarruHews.) Now, Mr. Clarke, does the 
superintendent make reports other than the weekly reports 
which you have just put in? 

A. He makes special reports, generally one or more at 
each meeting. 

Q. Does he receive any requests from the Commissioners 
to make reports ? 

A. Various matters are referred to him at the meetings, 
upon which he returns a report at a subsequent meeting. 

@. What is the course of business after the Commission 
has voted to refer some one or more matters to the superin- 
tendent for his advice ? 

A. They await his report on the matter at a subsequent 
meeting. , 
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Q. Do you do anything in the meantime? 

A. I submit to him after the meeting a statement of 
matters referred to him. 

Q. State that over again? 

A. I submit to the superintendent after the meeting a 
statement of all matters which have been referred to him at 
the meeting. 

Q. You mean to say that, after every meeting of the 
Board you send to the superintendent a written memoran- 
dum of the matters that have been referred at that meeting 
to him? 

A. Ido, with the papers that relate to them. 

Q. Have you prepared a list of the matters which have 
thus been referred by the Commissioners to the superintend- 
ent during the past three years, since his appointment in 
January, 1897 ? } 

A. I have (handing paper to counsel). 

@. What is the total number? 

A. 3820. 

Q. 320 special matters referred by the Commissioners to 
the superintendent from January 19, 1897, to December 26, 
moog.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

(The paper referred to was marked “ Exhibit 81” and 
will be found at end of day’s hearing.) . 

Q. Have you a list of the special reports sent by the 
superintendent to the Commission in response to these re- 
quests or otherwise? 

eo Ihave. 

@. And how many do they aggregate between January 
2, 1897, and January 1, 1900? 

A. 246. 

(The list referred to was marked “ Exhibit 82” and will 
be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

@. Have you got anything else here? 

A. Yes, there are two sample copies (handing papers to 
counsel). 

Q. Have you a few sample reports by the superintendent 
with you? 

A. I have (handing papers to counsel). 

(Mr. Matthews offered at this point copies of reports, as 
samples, which will be found at end of day’s hearing, as 
« Exhibit 83.’”) 

Q. Some question has been made, Mr. Clarke, concern- 
ing the apportionment of the general salaries of the main 
office, including the superintendent’s. Can you explain a 
little more in detail how that matter is adjusted ? 
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A. Ihave drawn off a statement of the distribution of 
the superintendent’s salary in 1897, 1898 and 1899. 

Q. Let me ask you whether the superintendent's salary 
is the only one which is apportioned thus ? 

A. No, the clerks’ are apportioned. 

Q. And the secretary's salary ? 

A. The secretary’s salary is charged alwane to mainte- 
nance, and two clerks’ salaries, $3,450, which before 1898 
were charged to construction, have since been charged to 
maintenance, to offset the superintendent’s salary, which is 
charged to construction. In 1897, of the superintendent's 
salary, $2,400 was charged to construction, and $1,020 to 
maintenance, making $3,420. | 

Q. I understand that a certain part of the general office 
expenses for superintendence and clerks is. charged to con- 
struction and apportioned between the different parks ? 

ined bake 

Q. When and by whom is that done, and how often? 

A. It is done by the book-keeper each month, as the bill 
is charged off. 

(. Who is the book-keeper ? 

A: Mr. Lawrence. 

Q. Is any attempt made to apportion the salary of each 
particular clerk among the different parks, or is the effort 
simply to apportion the aggregate salaries paid the clerks and 
superintendent among the different parks ? 

A. Just to apportion the aggregate. I might say that 
each salary is apportioned among the different parks, but 
that certain salaries, office and other salaries would offset 
each other; the salaries of two clerks, for instance would come 
to about the same as the superintendent’s salary. 

Q. I understand you correctly, then, in stating that 
the apportionment of any given person’s salary, whether 
superintendent or clerk, would be arbitrary, while the general 
apportionment of the aggregate salaries paid to superin- 
tendent and clerks would be according as the book-keeper 
thought was proper to charge the different parks. Is that 
right ? 

A. Yes, that is right. I might read this, to show how 
the superintenden’t salary is divided (referring to paper). 

Q. I don’t care about that. Mr. Lundy may want it. 

A. You see quite a lot is charged to Franklin Park. 

Q. Well, you have here a list showing the manner in 
which the superintendent's salary has been apportioned. You 
haven’t any memorandum showing the manner in which the 
salaries of the clerks have been apportioned ? 
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A. No, I didn’t bring that. The question has been 
raised about the superintendent’s salary and how it was 
apportioned. 

Q. Well, I don’t see how that would be of any use. 
Leave it for Mr. Lundy. Can you state what the purchases 
made by the purchasing agent of the Park Commission 
amount to on an average, annually ? 

A. I had a memorandum of that. I don’t know that I 
have it here now. 

Q. I fancy I have it (handing paper to witness). 

A. From $35,000 to $40,000 a year for the past three 
years. 

@. Would that include loam, gravel and materials of that 
sort? 

A. It does not include loam, gravel or materials pur- 
chased by the superintendent. 

Q. Can you state in detail the general system under 
which the purchasing agent operates ? 

A. The requisitions are sent to the department by foremen 
and are submitted to the superintendent for his approval 
before the purchasing agent orders the goods. The‘orders 
for the goods are drawn in duplicate and sent to the dealer, 
one copy sent to the dealer and one copy kept in the office. 
Duplicate invoices are sent by the dealer, one copy with the 
goods and one copy to the office. These duplicate invoices 
are compared with the duplicate orders which are in the 
office to see that the requisition has been properly filled. 
The copy of the invoice which goes with the goods is com- 
pared with the goods by the foreman on the work, and the 
foreman approves the invoice as to quantity and quality. He 
returns this duplicate invoice to the department. Monthly 
bills are sent in by the dealer or merchant, and are checked 
up by these foremen’s receipts. The monthly bills are signed 
by the purchasing clerk, if he is satisfied that the price is in 
accordance with the agreement or understanding that he has 
with the dealers, and they are submitted to the superin- 
tendent together with the foremen’s receipts. The superin- 
tendent then approves the bills, when they are submitted to 
the Chairman for his signature. ‘The pay-roll clerk makes 
out the pay-rolls, and those are approved by the superin- 
tendent. The amount of the pay-roll is distributed among 
the different parks, in accordance with the returns from the 
foremen on recapitulation sheets. These monthly bills and 
the recapitulation of the pay-rolls are charged or entered on 
memorandum sheets by one of the junior clerks and are 
checked by the head book-keeper before being entered on the . 
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abstract book. The work of entering on the abstract book 
the division of the work in the office falls to the purchasing 
clerk, but it is from the sheets which have been previously 
prepared and checked by the book-keeper. As far as book- 
keeping goes, I might say that our books have to agree with 
the auditor’s, and the only way that money can be drawn 
from the city is on original bills that are sent to the auditor. 

@. I think I asked you at one of the prior hearings if 
_ you would ascertain the amount that the city paid for loam 
prior to the purchases which have been shown in the evi- 
dence in this case— that is, prior to 1897 ? 

A. I have examined the books and find the following — 

@. I wish you would read that, read that memorandum 
or use it to refresh your memory. Give the committee each 
instance in which the city bought loam, the amount bought 
and the price paid, prior to 1897 ? 

A. A large amount of loam, amounting to 89,753 cubic 
yards, was delivered at the Back Bay under a contract with 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, between the years 1882 and 
1885. 

Q. What was the price? 

A. Total amount paid, $109,573.77. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What year was that? 

A. Between the years 1882 and 1885. This is loam 
transported from the basins of the Water Board at Ashland 
or Framingham. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) And what was the price 
paid, or what did that price average per yard? 

A. The amount paid, divided by the cubic yards, makes 
a price of $1.22 per cubic yard. 

Q. You understand that this loam came from the city 
itself — that is, from the Water Board ? 

A. Came from the City Water Board. 

Q. Did the Park Department pay anything to the Water 
Board for the material itself? 

A. No. The Park Department divided the expense of 
putting the loam on the cars with the Water Board. 

Q. Did the Park Department pay anything for the loam 
as such ? 

ae The Park Department paid nothing for the loam as 
such. ‘ 

Q. Then this amount — what is it, $109,573.77 ? — rep- 
resents carting simply or transportation simply ? 

_ A. Simply transportation. 

@. And that was how much a yard ? 

A. That was $1.22 a yard. 
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Q. That is the first purchase of loam that you find on 
the books of the department, is it? 

ms It: 1s: 

Q. Now, what is the next one? 

A. There was a small amount, 1,268 yards, purchased in 
1885 from the Boston & Maine Railroad for Neptune road, 
East Boston. This was at $1 per yard. 

Q. Next. 

A. At Marine Park a contract was made with Perkins 
and White for 9,503 cubic yards, at $1.39 per cubic yard. 

Q. When? 

A. That was in the same year. 

Q. What year? 

A. Oh, I beg pardon — my paper doesn’t give the date. 
It is the 18th report, page 57. 

The CHarrmAn. — A little later. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes, a little later. 

The Witness. —I want to refer to a report. (Hxamin- 
ing report.) The contract was dated September 10, 1890, 
—no, one moment; October 12, I should say, 1891. 

Q. (By Mr. Martruews.) Then that purchase was 
made in 1891, was it? 

Aa 71891, yes. 

Q. And the price was $1? 

A. The price was $1.39. 

Q. Now, give us the next purchase? 

A. The next purchase was in 1892 for the Riverway. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What year was that that you 
paid $1.39 per cubic yard? 

A. That was in 1891, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. What year was it that you paid $1.22 for transporta- 
tion ? 

A. That was between 1882 and 1885. In 1892, 24,945 
cubic yards were delivered on the Riverway, at a cost of 
$23,963.94, which is very nearly $1 a yard for transporta- 
tion. This loam was afterwards distributed at a cost of 25 
cents per cubic yard. 

Q. Where was the transportation from ? 

A. That was from Ashland, the water basins at Ashland. 

, 2: (By Mr. MatrHews.) The city furnished the loam 
itself ? 
A. In that case. That was similar to the Back Bay, in 
1895. 

Q. What the city paid for was transportation ? 

A. Transportation, — cost about $1 a yard, and the dis- 
tribution, under a contract with Moulton & O’Mahoney, was 
at a price of 25 cents a yard. 
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Q. Any other purchases beside those? ; 

A. Those were the only large ones. The only others 
were small, minor ones. 

Q. What is the price paid for loam within the last few 
years ? | 

A. The price at Marine Park was $1 a yard, and for the 
rest of the city pretty nearly all the loam was delivered at 
663 cents. 

Q. Did the Park Department, prior to 1897, procure 
from any source, for spreading upon the plantations, loam 
which was not purchased from anybody ? 

A. A great deal of loam was obtained by stripping the 
sites of roads and walks and other constructions on parks. 

Q. Do you know how much? 

A. Ihaven’t got a memorandum of the quantity. 

Q. Mr. Clarke, when was the system of selecting teams by 
lottery introduced ? 

Aa’ in 1890 +or LSer. 

Q. What had been the system prior to that time? 

A. The teams were hired by the engineer in charge, as is 
usually done in city work. 

Q. What year do you say that this lottery system was 
introduced ? 

A. It was either 1890 or 1891. 

@. Cannot you specify which year? 

A. I had a memorandum. 

@. I have your memorandum here. (Handing paper to 
witness. ) 

A. (Examining paper.) The first notice issued was 

March 10, 1890. 
— Q. Notice of what? 

A. Notice issued in the newspapers, advertised — notice 
to owners of teams that the teams would be drawn by lot. 

@. An advertisement to that effect was published, you 
say, in the press ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Is this a copy of it? (Handing paper to witness.) 

A. (xamining paper.) This is a copy of it. This is 
the last one. 

Q. Can you state what led to the adoption of this system 
in 1890? | : 

A. There had been complaint that the work was not 
evenly distributed, that certain large contractors got an un- 
due share of the teaming work of the city, and previous to 
the action of the Board a petition had been sent to the City 
Council which had been referred to the Park Commissioners. 
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@. Can you state the date of the reference of that 
petition ? 

A. ‘The petition was referred to the Park Commissioners 
on the 22d of March, 1888. 

Q. (Handing paper to witness.) Is this a copy of the 
record on that matter? 

A. (Examining paper.) It is. 

(The paper referred to, being a copy of the records of 
April 18, 1888, was marked “ Exhibit 84,” and will be found 
at end of day’s hearing. ) 

@. Have you a copy of the advertisement ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Issued in 1890 ? 

A. I have. 

Q@. Is this it? (Handing paper to witness.) 

A. (Examining paper.) It is. 

(The paper referrea to, a copy of the records of March 10, 
1890, was marked “ Exhibit 85,” and will be found at end 
of day’s hearing.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do propose to show by this? It 
is admitted that the lottery system was adopted. 

Mr. MarrHews.—I want to show the date on which it 
was established. ‘These papers are very short. Iwill put in 
very little oral testimony in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — They will have to get out a special 
edition for all this stuff. 

Mr. MatTruews. — Well, we shall not have as much as 
the other side had, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Mr. MartrHews.) Do you know whether this 
subject of hiring teams by lot has been the subject of recon- 
sideration by the Park Commissioners at any time since 1890 ? 

A. In answering your question, I will say that in 1891 
an order was passed by the City Council requesting a report 
as to the number of teams selected to work in the Park De- 
partment that year, and also as to the advisability of abolish- 
ing the system of hiring teams by lot. 

Q. What was the result of that? 

A. A reply to that was made May 22, 1891. 

Q. No action was taken by the Board, was it — or was 
any action taken ? 

A. No action was taken by the Board. 

Q. Now, was there any other reconsideration subsequent 
to that ? 

A. Other than to make this reply? 

@. Yes— was there any other reconsideration ? 

A. None that I remember. 
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Q. Have there been any complaints recently, within the 
past few years, that have been brought to your attention, re- 
specting this system of allotting teams by lottery ? 

A. Not in recent years; no. 

Q. What does an applicant for teams do in order to 

secure the right to participate in the annual lottery ? 

A. He has to make a series of statements on a written 
application form which we have, and to show a tax bill that 
he is taxed for personal property. 

Q. Have you a sample application form ? 

A. Ihave. (Handing paper to counsel.) 

(The sample application for team work was marked 
«« Exhibit 86” and will be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

Mr. Matruews. — Mr. Lundy, is there any question 
about the fairness of the allotment of the contract for supply- 
ing uniforms ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — As I remember it, there is. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Clarke, will you state 
how the contract for furnishing park uniforms was allotted ? 

A. The purchasing agent addressed a circular letter to 
several dealers in this class of clothing, and obtained bids or 
proposals. 

Q. Have you a copy of that letter? 

A. Ihave, and also the names of the different parties to 
whom the letter was sent. 

(The letter referred to, inviting proposals for summer 
uniforms, was marked “ Exhibit 87,” and will be found at 
end of day’s hearing. ) 

(Q. Did the department receive replies to that circular 
request ? 

A. They received proposals for furnishing clothing in 
accordance with that request. 

Q. Have you the proposals and a record of the action 
of the Board upon them ? 

A. (Examining records.) The bids for uniforms were. 
received May 1, 1899, from Leopold Morse, Oak Hall, 
Shuman & Co., and Spitz Bros. & Mork. ‘They are given 
in detail, the price of the suit— price of the blouse, and 
price of the cap. 

Q. And they are found on page 37, of volume 11, of 
your records ? 

Yes. The award was made later to the lowest bidder. 
Who was the lowest bidder ? 

Leopold Morse. 

To whom was the award given? 

To Leopold Morse. 


POPOP 
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The CHAIRMAN. — What was the bid, Mr. Clarke ? 

Mr. Lunpy.— Here you are, Mr. Chairman (handing 
record to the Chairman). 

. (By Mr. MATTHEWS.) Something was said, Mr. 
Clarke, about Mr. Shuman’s having the contract ? 

A. Mr. Shuman’s proposal was for the year before that, 
July 11, 1898. 

Q. Well, then what have you been telling us about is 
not the first set of uniforms ? 

A. Not the first set, no. 

Q. The Chairman asks what the cost of the suit in full 
would be according to the bid accepted in May, 1899. 

A. It was somewhere in the neighborhood of $3.30. I 
don’t remember the exact amount. 

@. Come round here and look at the records. 

A. (Examining records.) Suit, $1.45, the two blouses, 
70 cents — that would be 35 cents for one, but if you had 
two, of course, it would be 70 cents. 

Q. And caps? 

A. The cap was 42 cents. 

Q. Oak Hall bids $1.90 for a suit, two blouses, 87 cents, 
cap, 80 cents; Shuman & Co., suit, $2.25, blouse, 95 cents ; 
cap wasn’t given in this at all. Spitz Bros. & Mork, eight- 
ounce duck, $2.96 per suit — that is the whole outfit ? 

A. No; there was a blouse there, you see, 62 cents in 
addition — 41 cents without buttons, and with park buttons, 
62 cents. 

Q. The lowest bidder for a complete outfit in theway of 
@ suit was whom? 

A. Leopold Morse, $1.45, and 70 cents each for two 
blouses, or 60 cents each for three— which would come to 
about $3.27 with the two blouses. 

Q. And what was charged to the men for them? 

A. Ithink Mr. Matthews has something in reference to 


Q. What did you charge the men for them ? 

A. They were charged half eee 

Q. Half price? 

A. For the first suits, yes. 

Q. And the department stood the other half? 

A. Yes. The men were on half time, and a report was 
made to that effect to the City Council. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Now, Mr. Clarke, state, so 
that we can get it into the records, in regard to the first pur- 
chase of uniforms, from A. Shuman & Co.? 

A. The first was July 11, 1898, bids being received from 
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A. Shuman & Co. and Spitz Bros. & Mork. A. Shuman & 
Co. was the lowest, and the superintendent was authorized to 
procure the suits from him — from that firm, I should say. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is it because the men were on 
half time that they were asked to pay only half price for the 
suits ? 

A. Well, that was the report, as I remember it. A 
report was made to that effect by the Commissioners, in 
answer to some inquiry by the City Council, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very generous. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) What did the men pay — 
half price or full price? 

A. Half price for the first suits. JI think for the second 
suits they were expected to pay full price. 

Q. Some question has been made, Mr. Clarke, concerning 
the order of the Park Commission regarding the use of lan- 
terns or lamps upon bicycles ridden in the parks. Can you 
state how_that order came to be passed ? 

It was passed upon petition and after a hearing. 
@. Have you the petitions ? 

Aer “1D have; 

Q. Was a hearing given upon the matter ? 

A 

Q 


= 


It was. 
. Can you state who represented the petitioners in favor 
of the passage of such an ordinance? 

A. Josiah Dean. 

@. Were both sides represented at that hearing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Parties remonstrating, as well as parties in favor? 

The CHAIRMAN. — What hearing is that? 

Mr. MatrHews. — This is the hearing on petition of many 
persons for the passage of an ordinance requiring the use of 
lanterns upon bicycles in the parks. I will read the petition: 

“We, the undersigned, residing or engaged in business in 
the city of Boston, hereby respectfully petition the Board of 
Park Commissioners of said city for the adoption of an ordi- 
nance or regulation requiring the use of lamps upon all 
bicycles and tricycles ridden in the parks of said city after 
dark, believing such a regulation to be for the safety and 
convenience of all who use said parks.” 

That is headed by the Bicycling World, and signed by 
many others. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrnHews.) Was there a signed remon- 
strance, Mr. Clarke? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. (By ALDERMAN CopMAN.) Wasn’t there a paper 
came in remonstrating ? 
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A. I believe there was one came in afterwards. There’ 
were many remonstrances in writing, and I think a petition 
from many bicyclists. 

Q. (By Mr. MatruEws.) A circular remonstrance, as 
well as many individual remonstrances ? 

Bue) SY es: 

Q. Have you a copy of them here? 

A. Ihave not. I have all the papers together, so that if 
they are wanted I can produce them. 

@. Do you know whether or not at that hearing a list of 
towns was given where a similar ordinance was in force ? 

A. Ido. Ihave a copy of it here. (Producing paper.) 

Q. Do you know how many towns are in that list? 

a No: 

(The list referred to was marked ‘‘ Exhibit 88,” and will 
be found at end of day’s hearing.) | 

Mr. MAtrHews. — I think that is all, Mr. Lundy. I may 
possibly have forgotten something, but I think that is all. 


OCross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, Mr. Clarke, did you pre- 
pare this comparative table of reductions in expenses (refer- 
ring to Exhibit 62)? 

A. Yes. That was prepared in the office, under my di- 
rection. 

Q. Under your personal direction ? 

oe. YS. 

Q. Now, you have stated that the office expenses for 
1896, were $10,530 ? 

Yes. 

And that they have been reduced to $7,638 for 1900? 
Yes. 

How is that accounted for ? 

There has been a reduction. 

Well, in 1896 the Secretary received $3,000, and he 
receives the same now? 

ae es. 

Q. And the Accountant received $2,250 and he receives 
the same at the present time. ‘That is so, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is so. 

@. The purchasing agent received $1,800 in 1896 and 
his salary has been reduced to $1,200 in 1900 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was purchasing agent when the salary was 
$1,800 ? 

A. Mr. Shaw — Oliver H. Shaw. 


OPOPor: 
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QQ. Was the salary of the purchasing agent reduced at 
any time during the period of Mr. Shaw’s service there ? 

ANG, 

Q. Then the salary was readjusted, or, rather, reduced, 
at the time when the new appointment was made? Is that so? 

A. That indicates the salary now paid to the one doing 
the purchasing. His salary is lower than that of Mr. Shaw. 
He is a clerk in the office. =~ 

(). And at the present time that clerk fulfils the duties 
of two offices, does he not? 

A. Fulfils the duties of the office of purchasing agent, 
and also does a certain amount of clerical work in the office. 

Q. Makes certain entries in the books ? 

A. Copies entries in the books from the entries I make 
on sheets. 

Q. That is, he makes certain original entries on account 
of his purchases ? 

A. No, copies from memoranda made concerning his pur- 
chases — including his and others. : 

@. Now, you have here for salary of clerk in 1896 $1,800, 
and at the present time $468. 


AS EOS. 

Q. That is explained by the questions I have already 
asked you? | 

#3 OOD ies 


Q. One man doing the work of two positions ? 

As. Practically; yes. 

Q. Then at that time, in 1896, the salary of one of these 
men was superfluous ? 

A. I wouldn’t say that. The fact is that we are doing 
without that clerk, but in some ways we had more work. 

Q. Well, you are doing just as well now as you were 
then, when you had two men at a good salary? You are 
doing just as well now on a poor salary for one man, who 
does the work of two positions ? 

A. I wouldn’t say that, no. I would say that at that 
time we had perhaps more work. We had no stenographer 
then and typewriting hadn’t come in, and there is a good deal 
of work being done now by a typewriter that had to be done 
then in longhand, by a clerk. We save time by having a 
typewriter, and that saves the expense of an extra clerk. 

Q. The fact is, is it not, that in 1896 two men were re- 
ceiving $3,600 for work that is now being done, principally 
by one man, for $1,668? Is that so ? 


A. Practically, if you include the stenographer, the 
typewriter. 
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Q. I mean now, the two positions that you have marked 
here as “ purchasing agent ” and “clerk”? 

A. I should say that was practically so. 

Q. The stenographer now receives $720 a year? 

Bees. 

QM. And in 1896 there was a clerk who received $780 a 


Beat Y es. 
Q. Who is your stenographer at the present time? 
A. Miss Bumstead. 
Q. At that time you paid a messenger $200 a year? 
A. If it is so stated, we did. 
Q. And a stenographer $700 a year? 
me AY 68. 
Well, now, what do you mean when you say that at 
that time you didn’t have the stenographer ? 

A. Well, we were doing a lot of work in making up 
indexes for the previous years which had never been indexed 
by card indexes. We had the stenographer doing that spe- 
cial work. Afterwards she undertook the work of copying 
the records, and doing many other things that, up to that 
time, had been written in longhand, in typewriting. 

@. As a matter of fact, the only reduction made has 
been in combining the office of clerk and purchasing agent. 
Isn’t that so? 

A. <A good deal of the clerical work is being done by the 
typewriter which was formerly done in longhand. 

@. I understand, but in the estimates given for 1900 the 
stenographer receives $720, or only $20 more than the steno- 
grapher received in 1896 ? 

A. Well, as I stated, she was busy the first period in 
making up indexes, and in the latter period, after having fin- 
ished that work she undertook this other work, which has 
helped us out in the office. | 

Q. But you figure that the main reduction is in the com- 
bination of those two offices. 

BAYS. 

_Q. And that office is now filled by whom? Mr. Ogden ? 

A. Mr. Ogden, yes. The stenographer has helped us out 
in the office, you see. 

Q. Mr. Shaw was more or less ornamental. Now, this 
table of estimates you give us here on engineering, design, 
superintendence, all this economy has been secured by a 
reduction of wages. Isn’t that so? 

A. No; not a reduction of wages — reduction in number 
of employees. 
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Q. You are doing as much work on your park system 
now as in 1896, are you not? : 

A. No; I won’t say that. I should hardly trust my 
memory to state that. 

Q. Well, do you know anything about that point, Mr. 
Clarke? Do you know whether you are doing as much 
work day by day at the present time as you did in 1896? 

A. Ihave no doubt more work was being done by con~ 
tract in 1896, which required more engineering, than since. 

@. Who was your superintendent in 1896 ? 

A. We had none. 

Q. Who filled the position? 

A. Mr. Putnam, I think for a short time in 1896. 

Q. Well, before he did that? 

bana Wats work was in charge of Assistant Engineer Howe, 
of the City Engineer’s office, City Hall. 

Q. Did Mr. Howe have the appointment of these work- 
men ? 

A. Engineers? 

(50 Yes. | 

A. They were appointed by the Commissioners. 

Q. Well, on his recommendation, were they not ? 

A. On his recommendation, yes. 

(J. And worked under him? 

A. The City Engineer was the head of Mr. Howe. 

Q. Have you the slightest idea of what your figures 
would be for 1899 ? 

A. Very similar to 1900. 

Q. Well, how much of the year does this estimate for 
1900 cover? 

A. How much of the year? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Why, it covers 1899, the whole of it. 

Q. Upto January 31, 1900? 

HAY IO8: 

Q. Then, for the year 1898 the figures woul be about 
the same, wouldn’t they ? 

A. Quite so, very similar. 

Q. And for the year before that about the same ? 

A. The year before that would bring you to 1896. 

Q. I think not— 1897; 1897, 1898, 1899. For those 
three years, you would Say that the firures would be about 
the same as for 1900 ? 

A. There was a large reduction made there —I can’t 
say whether it was made in 1897 or 1898. 
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Q. Do you remember whether any material reduction 
was made in the figures until Mr. Pettigrew became super- 
intendent ? 

A. It was at that time principally, yes. 

@. Now, you have here an item of office rent paid by 
Department of Public Buildings of $2,000. At that time 
where were your quarters ? 

A. At State street, Exchange building. 

@. How did you come to move to Pine Bank? 

A. In order to open the office, the office which was 
formerly carried on, near where -the work was being done. 
We had two offices formerly, when Mr. Howe was there — 
had an office at Franklin Park, had the administration build- 
ing at the Riverway, and an office in town, at 53 State 
street. Those three offices were combined in one, which, 
of course, tended to permit of a reduction in the force. 

Q. What you mean to say in this statement now is that 
the Park Department is occupying for its headquarters prop- 
erty owned by the city of Boston? 

A.» Precisely. 

@. And does not pay any rent for it? 

A. That is right. 

@. And this item of $2,000 a year is to be credited to 
the general administration and not to the Park Department. 
Isn’t that so? 

_ A. Public Buildings Department. 

Q. You figure, according to your statement here, a gen- 
eral reduction or saving of 388 per cent.? 

A. 388 per cent. 

@. Pardon me; 33 per cent. 

pes es: 

Q. Now, do you remember what you said about the cost 
of filling the fish ponds? 

A. Isaid that the estimate which was given in the table 
which was submitted to-day represented the cost of filling a 
part of the ponds, as I remember it. 

Q. Now, you filled some fish ponds. Have you any idea 
what the estimate was ? 

A. The work is classed as “grading,” I think, and not 
particularly as “filling fish ponds.” We have no charge 
under that head, I think — simply “ grading.” 

Q. When you testify here now as to certain reductions 
in certain percentages, you simply identified certain estimates 
and certain calculations that have been made up in your 
office — that is all ? 

AS, Yes. 
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Q. You haven’t of your own personal knowledge any idea 


of these reductions, have you? 

A. They appear on these records. The copy was made 
under my direction at the office. 

Q. That is, you told certain men to go to the records and 
do this work ? 

A. Well, I did considerable on it myself. I saw that all 
of it was done and checked it off. 

Q. Now, you have presented certain tables of figures 
with reference to the purchase of ground for playgrounds ? 

AIS GiY.e8. 

(. Giving the excess over the assessed valuation ? 
A. Yes. 

(. You said, in answer to Mr. Matthews’ question, that 


some of those periods had been completed before this inves-— 


tigation ? 

A. The percentages with reference to public parks, not 
playgrounds. 

Q. Well, public parks. That is, from 1877 to 1884, and 
from 1885 to 1889, were complete before this investigation, 
were they not? 

Ves. 

And under whose direction ? 

Under whose direction were they made? 

Yes. 

Under the Commissioners at that time. 

Now, you know who had the tables made, don’t you, 
beyond the Commissioners ? 

A. If I remember, I think Mayor Matthews at the time 
requested a statement to be prepared. 

-Q. And the work to this time is simply completing a 
work that was started by Mr. Matthews when he was Mayor? 

A. He asked for it, if I remember right, yes. 

QQ. And who has figured these percentages now, you or 
Mr. Matthews ? 

A. I might say that our books and our papers in the 
office contain all these facts. We got them from the office 
files at his request. 

Q. Certainly they contain all the figures, but who 
worked out the averages for you? 

A. The averages? 

Mr. MArrHeEws. — The percentages. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) The percentages, I should say? 

A. I worked them out myself. 

Q. Do you recall what particular case went before an 
auditor ? 

A ceey eS *8ir. 


Ororer 
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Q. Where 1,041 per cent. over the assessed amount was 
granted ? 

A. Ithink it was in the name of Thomas N. Hart and 
others, Trustees of the Brookline Land Company. 

Q. Do you remember any of the circumstances connected 
with that case? 

A. I remember that there was a hearing in Judge 
Bennett's office. s 

Q. Judge Bennett was the auditor? 

a2 Ves. 

@. Now, what was that land? What particular strip or 
piece of land was that? 

A. It was quite a large piece of land — about two acres 
of high meadow land, near Ward’s Pond. 

Q. And was that land offered to the city, or was it peti- 
tioned for by any people ? 

A. Why, it was a part of the original taking for Leverett 
Park. It was included with the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct 
. Corporation’s property, which joined it, in Leverett Park. 

Q. Can you tell the committee how much the Commis- 
sion offered for that land, how much a foot? 

A. They made no offer for it, as I remember it. ‘The 
parties went to law. 

Q. I know, but before they went to law, Mr. Clarke, 
there was a certain discussion of the matter, wasn’t there ? 

A. No discussion of the Brookline Land Company. 

Q. None at all? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. As you remember, the Brookline Land Company pre- 
ferred to go into litigation rather than adjust the matter? 

A. Idon’t remember any time when they appeared in 
reference to it, after the taking. 

@. As secretary of the commission you don’t recall any 
letters they wrote to your body requesting a settlement ? 

NO, 1 do not. 

Q. Do you remember what the aggregate amount paid for 
that land was? 

A. Something like $6, 500. 

Q. Something like $6,500? 

A. That is as I remember it — ee have been $6,800 
or $6,900. 

Q. But, at the outside, $7,000 was paid for the strip of 
land, in regard to which the case went before the auditor ? 

Ay SYes: 

Q. Now, have you any idea what your Board offered to 
pay for that land, what they were willing to pay? 
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A. I think they were not asked to make an award by the 
owners. | 

Q. I know, but your body —and you were secretary of 
your body — put some value upon that land ? 

A. The Park Commissioners, under the act, are required 
to make an estimate previous to a taking. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And in estimating it has been their custom to estimate 
land at its assessed valuation. That was the only figure set 
by the Park Commissioners in the line of value upon that 
property. 

@. Then they did set a price ? 

A. No; they estimated, following the usual course. 

@. Do you know whether or not the price was ever sub- 
mitted to the owners ? 

A. It has been the custom of the Commissioners, in con- 
nection with a taking, to inform the owner that they had 
taken it, and giving the assessed valuation, and I have no 
doubt it was done in that case. 

Q. Now, in this particular case in which you submit 
figures to show that your commission was obliged, in the case 
that went before an auditor to pay 1,041 per cent. in excess 
of the assessed valuation, the total amount involved in the 
settlement was $7,000, at the outside ? 

A. Something like that; yes. 

Q. Have you any idea about these jury cases? Do you 
recall any of them in which you paid 252 per cent. in excess 
of the assessed value ? 

A. Men: 

. What were they? 

A. One case — that of Billings’ Field, An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 was made by the City Council. The owner 
thought his land was worth $48,000, and an effort was made 
in the City Council, I remember, to have an appropriation of 
$48,000 instead of $20,000, but it failed. The owner, after 
a conference with the Park Commissioners as to how much 
they would pay in settlement, went to a jury, and the jury 
gave him $46,000. 

Q. Gave him $46,000 — that was after the City Council 
itself had decided that the land was worth $48,000. That 
is so, isn’t it? 

A. No; the City Council didn’t decide that. 

Q. The City Council as a body did not, but such an 
order was put in motion, was it not? 

A. An effort to get $48. 000 was put in motion, a 

@. Do you remember what the attitude of your Board 
was on that question of value? 
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A. The Park Commissioners, in negotiating with the 
owner, stated that they could offer him only 4 cents a foot, 
which was $20,000. The appropriation limited them to that 
offer. They offered all they had. 

QQ. For the land? | 

A. Yes, sir; about 4% cents afoot. As I remember it, 
he wanted 8 cents a foot. 

@. Does that comprise the three jury cases ? 

A. No, that does not. There are two other jury cases 
that I remember. 

Q. Well, are the circumstances similar? 

A. I don’t know that I recollect. If I saw them I could 
tell. 

Q. Well it is not exactly important. I wanted to know 
if they were about the same thing ? 

A. Two cases of land at Neponset. 

Q. The Neponset Playground ? 

A. The Neponset Playground, yes. In one case the 
assessed valuation was $1,300 and they recovered $4,513, 
not counting interest; and in the other case, where the land 
was assessed for $300, they collected by jury trial $1,494. 

-Q. Now, Mr. Clarke, what attitude does the commis- 
sion assume when those cases go before a jury? Who repre- 
sents your body ? 

A. They are represented by the City Solicitor, Mr. Bab- 
son. 

Q. Iunderstand. 

A. That is, he represents the city. 

@. I mean your commission ? 

A. Itdoesn’t come before the commission at all, until 
they get notice that the execution has been paid, which they 
get from the City Auditor. 

@. Then no member of the commission takes any interest 
in the matter of land damages while the cases are pending 
before the courts. Is that it? 

A. Only such as the Law Department calls for. 

Q. Well does the Law Department ever call upon a com-. 
missioner to go before the Court? 

A. No, I never knew it tobe done. Sometimes they call 
on the Secretary to go to court and give evidence. 

@. Did you appear in the trial of any of these cases? 

A. No, I did not not. 

@. Do you recall any trial 1 in the last five years in which 
you did appear ? 

‘A. No, none. There have been very few trials in the 
last five years — these three, I think, are the only ones. 
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Q. Then, so far as you know, the Commissioners, the 
Board, have never taken any active part in deciding a case | 
before a jury. 

A. No. 

(. Have never appeared and said, “ We think this land 
is worth so much”? 3 

A. No, that wouldn’t be evidence. I understand that 
they have to have expert evidence. 

Q. On land? 

A. Yes. Cases are settled on expert evidence. 

(. Now, five of these playgrounds which you have taken 
recently, or within a few vears, have been taken under special 
appropriation of the City Council ? 

A OY es. 

Q. And for the playgrounds that you have taken within 
the last four years you have paid only 28 per cent in excess 
of the assessed valuation ? 

A Pes 

(. Do you mean by that actual settlements or the prices 
you figure on for settlement ? 

A. The settlements that have been made, as compared 
with the assessed valuation. 

-Q. Now, you have said something about petitions for 
playgrounds for Columbus avenue and Ashmont? 

A. SEY es. 

Q. Who petitioned for the taking of the Columbus 
avenue Playground? 

A. Several petitions were received. 

Q.. Have you those petitions here? — 

(AS Nes. 

Q. I would like to see them, Mr. Clarke. (The witness 
handed the petitions to counsel.) Now, in this petition, 
Mr. Clarke, we have 41 signers. Do you know whether or 
not any of the signers here owned any of that property? — 

A. I cannot remember that the names of the owners are 
on the petition. 

Q. - Do you remember that any effort was made to dis- 
cover whether or not any of these parties were parties inter- 
ested in the land? 

A. I don’t think I do; no. 

Q. Playground, South End, Columbus-avenue Play- 
ground — do you know who got this petition up? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Was any inquiry made to discover ? 

A. I don’t remember any. 

@. You have no idea of who prepared the plan with this 
petition ? 
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A. Who prepared the plan ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Idon’t know; it accompanied the petition. 

@. You have no memorandum of who presented the peti- » 
tion ? 

A. No, I have not. 

@. Wouldn’t that appear on your books ? 

>. No. 

@. You make no note of a petition ? 

Ae No: 

AS Beyond saying that a certain petition was received ? 

A. That is all, unless it happens to be presented ata 


meeting of the Commissioners by somebody who appears. 

Q. Now, the land taken on Columbus avenue was taken 
from the Elevated road, was it not? 

A. Part of it, not the first. 

@. Well, the first taking was on these petitions, was it 
not? 

A. Those petitions were sent in at the time the first tak- 
ing was made, yes. 

Q. That is, the Stark petition ? 

A. Stark and others, yes. 

Q. Stark was the prime mover at the first taking? 

A. I think it has been so testified; yes, by Mr. Stratton. 

(The petitions here referred to, and at this point introduced 
by Mr. Lundy, have been referred to earlier in connection 
with Exhibit 69, and are marked “ Exhibit 69 A” and “ Ex- 
hibit 69 B.”) 

Q. We have here for the taking of the Ashmont Play- 
ground, Mr. Clarke, a petition signed by schools boys, in 
which the boundary lines of the land to be taken are 
described very definitely, and-its nearness to the school itself 
(referring to Exhibit 69 A). Do you know who prepared 
that petition ? 

I do not. 

Do you know who Deserted it ? 

No. 

Well, where did you get it? 

I couldn’t tell you that. 

Did you have that in your possession the last time 
nI questioned you about the Ashmont playground? 

a Yes: 

@. Do you remember my asking you if there was any 
petition to take that land, and you said there was not? 

A. You didn’t ask me. 

Q. Well, you remember my asking Mr. Stratton? 

a Yes. 


> FOperer 
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Q. And he said there was none ? 

A. He said there was none, according to his remem- 
brance. 

His remembrance ? 

Yes. 

But at that time you did have these ? 

Yes, I had them here, I believe. 

You have no idea of who had it prepared ? 

T don’t know. 

Do you know whether or not these petitions were 
presented to you by the at that time Mayor of Boston? 

A. I don’t remember exactly. I think Mr. Pratt handed 
them in at the meeting. I won’t be sure, but I think they 
came through Mr. Pratt’s hands. 

@. Well, you do remember Mr. Quincy appeared before 
your Board on this matter, do you? 

A. I don’t think he appeared, no. 

Q. Not at all. You would have a record of it on your 
books if he did? 

ASB Ves: | 

Q. You don’t remember that he made any reference to 
this petition at any time in a meeting of your Board ? 

3 Nye ha 

Q. Nor to you personally ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Now, Mr. Clarke, you have testified that in the set- 
tlement for the taking of this Clarke land, Mr. Clarke re- 
ceived $2,000 less than he asked ? 

A. I think I so stated, yes. 

Q. And you remember that you have previously testified 
that he received some hundreds of dollars in excess of the 
assessed valuation. Is that so? 

A. I think so, yes. 

Q. How much was that ? 

A. $8,500, or thereabouts. 

@. $3,500.in excess of the assessed valuation ? 

Dey YES. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Ask him what percentage that was. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What percentage was that, Mr. 
Clarke? 

A. (Figuring.) I make it 133 per cent. 

Q. 133 per cent.? 

A. No—wait a moment; 233 per cent. 

Q. 283 per cent. in excess ? 

ADs) ae) 

Q. Now, you are familiar, Mr. Clarke, with the corre- 
spondence on this matter ? 


OPerore 
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si iat Soe 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the writing of 
either of these letters? 

Pee VO. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Isaac P. Clarke communi- 
cated with Mr. Babson, the City Solicitor, on August 22, 
agreeing to accept $5,000? 

i eS, 

Q. That is, with the consideration that he would not 
have to go to law? 

ees. 

@. And do you also know that there is another letter 
from Mr. Isaac P. Clarke, dated one month later, September 
22, in which he expresses surprise that Mr. Babson awards 
him no more than $5,000 ? 

ney BS: 

(The letters above referred to are included in “ Exhibit 
72,” introduced earlier in the day.) 

@. Who prepared this last report of the Commissioners 
_ for the year 1899, got out for 1900, this year? 

A. ‘There are several different parts. 

@. Yes, I understand. The superintendent has his part 
of it. But who prepares, for instance, that part of it signed 
by the Commissioners ? 

A. That was written by the Chairman. 

Q. By Mr. Stratton ? 

A. In consultation with his fellow-members. 

@. And, as far as you know, Mr. Pettigrew’s part was 
written by him. Is that so? 

Ho. er Y es. 

@. In requesting proposals for uniforms, Mr. Clarke, 
your circular said that the invited bidders were to examine 
certain samples of cloth? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Was that so? 
Wo Yes. 


@. Now, where were those samples procured ? 

A. The sample, I think, was not of cloth, but of the 
style of uniform. 

@. Well, where were the sample uniforms procured ? 
Did you have the actual uniform ? 

A. We had the uniforms of the year before. This was 
with reference to the second lot of uniforms that we procured. 
@. Well, the first had been purchased of Mr. Shuman ? 

Pox 28. 
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Q. Was there any difference in design suggested by Mr. 
Shuman for the second set of uniforms? 

A. I don’t remember of any, unless it was for a different 
colored cloth. 

Q. Then, the proposal was to bid ese on that uni- 
form? 

A. Practically. They are all of khaki cloth, and that is 
very similar. 

Q. The first year did I understand you to say what the 
men paid for their uniforms ? 


A. The statement has been sent, I think, to the City © 


Council or the Mayor, that the men paid one-half the cost of 
the uniform. 

Q. That is, for the first set? 

PRS ee 

@. And on the second set they paid what? — 

A. I think that for the second set the men were to pay 
the full cost, as I remember it. That is to say, no deduction 
was to be made on account of half time. 

(. They were to pay the whole cost. How did the 
price vary, Mr. Clarke, between the Shuman contract and 
the Leopold Morse contract ? 

A. As I remember it, the Shuman price was $5; the 
other was something like $3.35, something in that neighbor- 
hood — a considerable reduction. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Clarke, in connection with this matter of excess valua- 
tion, upon which that table has been prepared, how it hap- 
pened that 1895 was selected to stand alone? 

A. Simply in order to state the percentage that had been 
paid during the four years that the present Commission have 
had control, the four years under discussion. That left one 
year out, which wouldn’t be on either list. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Counsel for the committee stated at 
the first hearing that the matter covered in this investigation 
would be in the four preceding years — that is, running from 
January 1, 1896, down to the present time. 

Alderman GERRY. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Is there any other member of the 
committee who desires to ask any questions ? 

Alderman CopMAn. — I have some figures that I would 
like to verify later. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Mr. Clarke will be here. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Do you desire to ask him any ques- 
tions now ? 

Alderman CopMAN. — No. 


a 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. PETTIGREW. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Pettigrew, how long 
have you been connected with the Boston Park Department? 

A. Since January 2d, 1897. 

Q. Prior to that time had you any experience in nursery 
work, gardening — landscape gardening or architecture, or 
tree culture ? ; 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, will you state, as briefly as you can, what your 
experience in those particulars had been ? 

A. How far back shall I go? 

Q.. State all your experience in those lines, briefly ? 

A. Well, my experience extends back to the time when 
I was ten years of age. I went to work in a garden when 
I was ten years of age, in England, as an apprentice. Then 
I moved from one place to another, seeking experience in 
that line, as is the custom in England, until I was twenty- 
two years of age. 

- Q. Pardon me for interrupting you — were your parents 
English? 

A. My parents were Scotch. 

@. Had they any connection with these matters ? 

A. My father was a gardener. Among the places I 
gained experience in was the estate of Lampton Castle, 
County Durham, and Ravensworth Castle. Besides, I have 
had experience in nursery work, the mercantile part of the 
business, in Fallon’s nursery, in Gateshead, County of Dur- 
ham, and in Phinney’s nurseries, Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
County of Cumberland. I came to this country in 1866, 
and commenced work for a florist in Chicago, in June of 
1866. The proprietor died in the course of nine months, and 
I purchased his place from his widow. With a partner I 
carried on that business until the fall of 1871, when I was 
burned out in the Chicago fire. I then took a position in 
the stone business, as shipping clerk and yard foreman. 
That was in Chicago. The quarries were in Lamont, about 
twenty-five miles down the canal. After a year or two I be- 
came superintendent of the concern. It was merged into 
the Chicago and Lamont Stone Company, and [ remained 
there until 1880, when I went into the manufacture of brick. 
I remained in that a year, and then resumed my old position 
in the Chicago and Lamont Company, as superintendent. In 
1886 I became general manager of the Chicago Building 
Stone Company, which was an aggregation of the different 
stone firms in Chicago, a sort of pool arrangement for the 
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sale of their production — that is, the production of their 
rougher stock, the foundation stone. At the end of two 
years that disbanded. I went back into my old position 
again, with the Chicago and Lamont Stone Company. In 
1889, in January, I accepted the position of superintendent 
of the West Park System, Chicago. I remained there three 
months, and I then took a position with the North Chicago 
Park System, Lincoln Park. I remained there until 1894, 
when I took a position as superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Park System. I remained there until the fall of 1895, I 
think, when I became superintendent of the Brooklyn Park 
System. In January, 1897, I came to Boston as superin- 
tendent of the Boston Park System. 

Q. Was the change that you made in Chicago from the 
West Park to Lincoln Park accompanied by any change of 
salary, and if so, which way? | 

A. Yes; at the West Park, I received $8, 000, and at 
Lincoln Park $3,600 per annum. 

How much did you say? 

$3,600. 

What was the salary that you received 1 in | oe 
$3,500. 

What was the salary at Milwaukee? 

$2,500. 

And what is your present salary in Boston? : 

$3,600. 

Anything besides that? 

Yes; I have a house. 

Did you have a house in Brooklyn ? 

No. 

Can you state to the committee the circumstances. 
which led to your transferring yourself from Brooklyn to 
Boston ? 

A. Well, I think it was in the month of November of the 
year before I came to Boston, I received notice, through Mr. 
Stiles, the editor of Garden and Forest, that some of the 
Boston Park Commission, and probably the Mayor of Boston, 
would come to visit the Brooklyn Park system, and that he 
wished that I would be as courteous as possible and show 
them around to the different parks in the system. After 
several engagements which were cancelled — 

me yvalt you speak a little louder. This is a very large 
room, and it is very hard to hear. 

A. Finally they came down, and I met them; but, hear- 
ing that the Mayor was of the party, I notified — our Com- 
missioner, Mr. Woodruff, was away at the time, and I told 
our deputy commissioner that the Mayor of Boston was com- 
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ing with the party. -Hetold the Mayor of Brooklyn about 
it, and the Mayor of Brooklyn met them, and we went around 
the Park system — 

Q. Who was in the party from Boston ? 

A. Mr. Sargent, Mayor Quincy, Mr. Pratt and. Mr. 
Stratton. 

Q. Had you met either of these gentlemen before? 

A. No; not any of them. 

Q. Had you any acquaintance with Mr. Sargent before 
that time? 

A. No. 

Q. Either by correspondence or otherwise ? 

A. No; not even by correspondence. I knew of him 
through his writings. 

Q. Knew him by reputation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But had no personal acquaintance with him ? 

A. I had no personal acquaintance with him. 

Q. Was anything said at the time of that visit about 
your leaving Brooklyn and coming to Boston — at least, as 
far as you heard? 

A. No; nothing said to me. 

Q. What took place after that? 

A. In about two weeks I received a letter or telegram 
from Mr. Hodges, the Chairman of the Board, who said he 
had not been present with the other commissioners when they 
made their visit, and that he would like to come down and 
look over the system and its ways and methods of doing 
business. I told himI would be very glad to see him and 
he came on. I met him and conducted him around — 

@. You will have to speak a little louder. We cannot 
hear you. 

A. (Continuing.)—and before he went away he asked 
me how I would like to come to Boston and take hold of the 
department here. 

Q. Was that the first that you had heard anything 
about comgng to Boston ? 

A. That was the first that I had heard of it; yes. I 
told him, after a little conversation with him, that I would 
have to take a little time to consider it, and that I would 
come up to Boston and see him in a few days, which I did. 
We made a sort of an arrangement, which was to be verified 
later. I presume he was not authorized to complete ar- 
rangements. 

@. You are speaking now of your conference with Mr. 
Hodges, as Chairman of the Park Commissioners, in Boston ? 
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A. Yes,sir. Then I received a letter from Mr. Stratton 
He asked me to come on here, when arrangements were com- 
pleted by Mr. Stratton and Mayor Quincy. 

Q. Did anything further take place with reference to 
your connection with the Brooklyn Park Department ? 

A. In what way? 

Q. With reference to your leaving the brooke Park 
Department and going to Boston? 

A. Well, nothing only that when I informed the Commis- 
sioner that I had made an arrangement to go to Boston, he 
said that he felt very much disappointed. He said that he 
was a newly appointed commissioner: — 

Q. What was his name? 

A. Commissioner Dettmer. 

Q. I didn’t understand that name ? 

A. Dettmer — D-e-t-t-m-e-r. 

Q. You spoke about Mr. Woodruff. He was elected 
Lieutenant-governor, was he not? 

A. Yes, sir; and Mr. Dettmer succeeded him. 

Q. The department in Brooklyn is under a single com- 
missioner ? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. He said that he had accepted the place as 
a public necessity, almost. He said he had been induced to 
take it on the representation that I would remain there, and 
that he would be relieved of any trouble about the executive 
part of the work. I then tried to procure a release from 
Boston — 

Q. By letter, or by word of mouth? 

A. By letter. 

@. To whom did you write? 

A. I wrote to Mr. Stratton, I think. Yes, I wrote to Mr. 
Stratton, because it was Mr. Stratton who wrote me the final 
letter, I think, completing the arrangement and verifying our 
verbal conversation ; and Mr. Stratton wrote me — 

Q. Well, no matter what he wrote. He sent you a 
reply ? 

A. He-sent me a reply; yes. 

Q. Have you that reply? 

Af VY es/'sir: 

aR Have you a copy of your letter to Mr. Stratton ask- 
ing to be released ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Mr. MarrHnws.— Mr. Clarke, can you find that letter? 

Mr. CLARKE. —I have the letter from Mr. Stratton. 
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Mr. MatrHews. — No, I mean the letter from Mr. Petti- 
grew to Mr. Stratton? 

Mr. CLARKE.— No. I found the one subsequent, but not 
that one. 

Mr. MartHews. — Will you ask Mr. Stratton if he has 
it ? | 

Mr. CLARKE. — Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHEews.) (Showing letter to witness.) 
Is that the letter that Mr. Stratton wrote in response to your 
request to be relieved from the contract which you had 
entered into with the Boston Park Board? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrHEews. — I offer this, Mr. Chairman. 

(For letter offered, see “ Exhibit 89,” at end of hearing.) 

Mr. MaTTHEws. — Will there be any objection to suspend- 
ing at this point until Friday ? 

The CHAIRMAN.— No, sir. The hearing is adjourned 
until Friday at 2 o’clock. 

Adjourned at 5.46 P.M., to meet on Friday, April 27, 1900, 
at 2 P.M. 


Exnuisit No. 62. 


REDUCTIONS IN EXPENSE SINCE 1896. 
Office Hupenses. 


January, 1896. : January, 1900. 
Secretary . . . $3,000 00 | Secretary . . . $3,000 00 
Accountant . . 2,250 00 | Accountant... +2,250 00 
Purchasing Agent 1,800 00 | Purchasing Clerk. 1,200 00 
meee, . + 1,800 00 |.Clerk ee 468 00 
i 780 00 | Stenographer . . 720 00 
Miessenger. . . 200 00 —- 
Stenographer . . 700 00 $7,638 00 
$10,530 00 
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Engineering. Design. 


January, 1896. 
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Superintendence. 


January, 1900. 


1 Engineer $1,000 00 | 1 Superintendent . $3,600 00 
1 Assistant Engi- 1 Assistant Engi- 
neer . 2,034 50 neer . 2,028 00 
1 Assistant Engi- 4 Transitmen °. 4,368 00 
neer . 782 50 | 1 Assistant Tran- 
1 Transitman . 1019525 sitman 858 00 
1 os 1,173 75 | 1 Draughtsman 780 00 
1 Leveller . 939 00 ; 1 Inspector 1,560 00 
1 at ees 939 00 | 1 Planter 1,196 00 
1h ees ot SA Ee 939 00 | 1 Clerk 1,092 00 
1 BN 939 00 | 3 Messengers . 1,482 00 
1 Rodman 782 50 —_——_—_—— 
1 Ad 782 50 $16,964 00 
1 “ 704 25 
1 aie gh ear 626 00 
i. Ws BS eee 782 50 
1 Inspector 1,565 00 
1 Clerk (eee ls090 200 
US ah EN SD Reg 939 00 
ik cade ARE BteemeEee 782 50 
1 Assistant Land- 
scape Gardener 2,400 00 
Landscape Archi- 
tects and Ex- 
penses 4,000 00 
$24,223 75 
Rent. 
January, 1896. January, 1900. 
Office rent paid by No rent paid. 
‘Department of 
Public Buildings $2,000 00 
Summary. 
January, 1896. January, 1900. 
Office Expenses . $10,530 00 | Office Expenses $7,638 00 
Engineers, etc. 24,223 75 | Engineers, ete. 16,964 00 
Public Buildings __ See 
Department 2,000 00 $24,602 00 
$36,753 75 
24,602 00 
Saving . - $12,151 75 or 88 per cent. 
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Amounts EXPENDED YEARLY FOR LAND AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Year | Land. | Construction Year. | 
iis (he Sora $430,392 20 $51,450 22 || 1890....... 
EG Os «0: 0:0:0 9,298 70 $25423' 19") 1891... ..... 
ilehs Ce aCe eee 3,402 00 106, 1355160] 18920 ao. a. 
BESS Lares sini, < 981 79 217,002 87 || 1893....... 
Pee ee. No payments 191,775 34 || 1894....... 
ABOS 22. «ec 712,810 11 229,981 56 ||} 1895....... 
1) SPSS Bee 508,121 84 247,537 26 || 1896....... 
eh... « 365,178 77 240,318 46 || 1897....... 
BBO sia lole'sis's 0 249,472 93 93,348 38 || 1898....... 
PUBS ios +010 os 494,315 38 414,763 24 || 1899....... 
BESO teas sc c.< 12,771 37 584,039 46 
_oteH! EO Se ae 43,095 73 459,158 35 


Total to January 31, 1900 
Add Playgrounds from Sheet No. 2 


eee eee reso ees er ee se eee 


Land. _ | Construction. 


$198,228 02 
418,188 51 
404,742 70 
591,434 61 
1,007,875 13 
559,249 81 
134,197 40 
87,710 36 
8,960 50 
116,493 16 

Trinity 

Triangle, 
30,000 00 
$6,386,921 02 


eee setae eee essere eseeoe tetera eeseeseseeeeesesson 


sate $26,451 69 


647,756 36 


Expenses not included in either sheets: Columbia road (expended by 
Street Department and chargeable to this Department)............. 


ODDO MEDUTL. ns iA ee I i be a ae rie Ae Se Se ae ed 


RET TAY STOUNG . o50. ccc eee use ten seecorvecsdeneteeecaceenesescees 


ETRE TIAN OL Cs 85 0 oso. nono sividie sane ivy «9 sie insane D8 4G. @ ain on Wow bce es 


I rec ies ig aD sic was 31 icareln a «-cmiciale sled o sp oma ein vied Sods areas 


EE UMTON NEB Hore 20's 5 Lid. sk laie's de clpelele ecg aad alen a8 FL 5 Mees Relndes oes 


Total expenditure as per footing in 25th Annual Report, page 61... 


Exuisit No. 64. 


BoarpD oF PARK COMMISSIONERS. 
JAMAICA Park, December 30, 1897. 


Hon. Jostan Quincy, Mayor: 

Sir, — We have had made careful estimates of the cost of com- 
pleting the parks, and find that to finish and plant the Fens 
(including the part north of Beacon street on which no work has 


$505,540 74 
801,693 22 
653,149 97 
750,294 31 

1,097,372 62 
440,601 02 
302,999 39 
577,529 97 
478,188 58 
422,851 80 

General 


acct., etc. 
103,934 57 


$9,052,089 57 
15,439,010 59 


674,208 05 
486,000 00 
13,356 10 
9,554 85 

4,000 00 

735 21 

168 79 
$16,627,033 59 
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ever been done), the Riverway, Leverett Park, Jamaica Park, 
the Arborway, the Arnold Arboretum, Franklin Park, Dorchester 
Park, Dorchesterway, Marine Park, Castle Island, Wood Island 
Park, North End Beach and Copp’s Hill Terraces, will require 
$1,000,200. 

With this amount of money we believe these parks can be 
completed, and that they can be equipped with all the buildings. 
which will be required by the public for the best enjoyment of the 
park system, during the next twenty-five or thirty years. In 
making up these estimates we have endeavored, by giving up: 
certain roads, walks and buildings not now needed, and by other- 
wise simplifying the designs which have been furnished by the 
landscape architects, to improve the parks as places of recreation 
for the public, and to reduce not only the cost of construction, 
but also that of future annual maintenance, which, in any case, 
may be expected to increase as the parks are more used. This 
estimate for finishing the parks is about $1,500,000 lower than 
the previous estimates which have been made for completing them. 

A considerable part of the money now to be expended will be 
required in planting trees, as the south and east ends of Franklin 
Park, the Parkways, Jamaica Park, Leverett Park, and portions 
of the Fens which have never been planted. ‘Trees on the park- 
ways and groves and woods to protect the borders of the parks 
will add greatly to their beauty and usefulness; and as many 
years must necessarily elapse before trees which are planted now 
are large enough to fulfil their purpose, it seems particularly de- 
sirable that all the trees which are needed on the parkways should 
be planted without further delay, and that all plantations required 
for the embellishment of the different parks in the system should 
be completed as rapidly as material for them can be obtained. It 
is our intention to push this part of park construction as rapidly 
as possible. 

It is impossible at this time to form an estimate of the*cost of 
completing the Strandway, as the plans for this have not yet been 
developed. This improvement may be expected to cost, however, 
at least $166,000. 

To complete the following playgrounds, now under the charge 
of the Park Commission, namely, Franklin Field, Charlestown 
Heights, Charlestown Playground, Billings Field, North Brighton 
Playground, First-street Playground, Town Field, Dorchester, 
Mystic Playground, Neponset Playground, $370,000 will be re- 
quired. This amount, with $166,000 for the Strandway, and 
$964,000 for the parks and parkways, calls for $1,500.000. The 
work on the parks and playgrounds can be most economically 
completed with an annual expenditure for three years of $500,000, 
and we recommend that this amount be plnced at our disposal. 

In these estimates no provision is made for building the West. 
Roxbury Parkway, with the exception of $5,000 for tree planting, 
and $34,000 for building an ordinary road in that part of the 
parkway between Weld street and Mt. Bellevue, being the part 
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leased to the city by the Metropolitan Park Commission, and 
nothing is allowed for the new Bussey street. Estimates for this 
work are omitted, because the construction of the West Roxbury 
Parkway can, we believe, be postponed for many years without 
injury to the public, and the new Bussey street cannot be built 
economically until the stone in the ledge which it traverses is used 
on the West Roxbury Parkway. 

It seem unnecessary now to say anything on our needs for ad- 
ditional public playgrounds. The North End, Roxbury,-Hunt- 
ington-avenue district, South Bay district, Beacon Hill district, 
Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills and Roslindale need playgrounds. It 
appears desirable that the city should expend $1,000,000 in buying 
land for playgrounds in different parts of the city. This money 
can be expended to best advantage by the Park Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Mayor, and, if the whole sum could 
be made available at once, the Board could probably buy land 
more economically than would be possible if limited to annual 
expenditures of portions of the whole amount. 

Most of the land which it would be desirable to buy now would 
not have to be developed for several years. 

Yours respectfully, 
-Cuartes E. Srratrron, Chairman. 


APPENDIX TO COMMUNICATION FROM BOARD OF PARK Commis— 
SIONERS. 


November 23, 1897. 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF Cost OF CONSTRUCTION WORK TO 
BE DONE ON PARK SYSTEM. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE: 


Tool-house . : : ; : $1,000 
—— $1,000 
Tue Fens: 
North of Beacon street (includes 
34,000 cubic yards filling at 60 
cents, amounting to vet 400) - $71,000 
Plantations . we 15,000 
One sanitary building : : : 3,500 
One tool-house : : : ; 1,000 
a 90,500 
RIVERWAY : 
One tool-house ; * $1,000 
Electric lights on Audubon road ; 500 
Widening | tree space and planting . 5,000 
| 6,500 


Carried forward ; okie $98,000 
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Brought forward 


LEVERETT PARK: 


Change in walks. ‘ : : 
Filling ponds . : 

One sanitary building 

Widening tree space and planting 
Plantations : 


JAMAICA PARK: 


Pine Bank drives, walks and grading, 
Perkins street, widening and sur- 
facing : : : : 

Parkman road, surfacing and drain- 
age 

Removing gate- -house and repaving 
overflow culvert . ‘ : 

Grading and surfacing walks . 

Wall on Prince and Perkins streets . 

Widening tree space 

Loam : ; 

Planting 

Shore of pond 


ARBORWAY: 


Grading and surfacing roads and 
walks. : 

VV ILEATING Yc, N. H. SiHieRR: 
bridge : : . 

Planting 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM: 


Two bridges . 

Grading “and surfacing roads and 
walks . 

Three gateways and gates 

Five gates at $500 . 

Boundary walls 


West Roxpury PARKWay: 


Planting 
Grading roadway, “Weld street to 
Washington street : : / 

PARKWAY: 


Five-foot loam space on entire length, 


Carried forward ; 


$2,600 
2,700 
3,000 
2,500 
10,000 


$12,000 
10,600 
14,800 


700 
3,800 
11,200 
1,500 
25,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$9,100 


2,800 
1,000 


$25,000 


48,000 
4,000 
2,500 
5,500 


$5,000 


34,000 


$25,000 


$98,000 


20,800 


89,600 


12,900 


85,000 


39,000 


25,000 


$370,300 
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Brought forward 
FRANKLIN Park: 

Boundary walls : , 

Road under Forest Hills entrance 

Road to Nursery, with drainage 

Repair shops and stable . 

Grading, clearing and general work, 
including ‘‘ Greeting ’’ and walks 
around Scarboro’ pond 

Country Park drainage : 

Country Park De and d seeding : 

Loam ‘ 

Plantations : 

Five sanitary buildings 

Three shelters 


FRANKLIN FIELD: 


Loam 

Planting 

Sheep barn 

Drainage 

General clearing and grading, i includ- 
ing Talbot avenue : 

Brick drain in place of ditch - 

Boundary fence 

Shelter . 


DoRcHESTER Park: 

_ Boundary fence 
Clearing grounds 
Plantations 


DORCHESTERWAY : 
(Columbia road) 


STRANDWAY : 
Grading at K and M streets, wharf . 


Marine Park (not including filling) : 
Loam , ’ ; . 
Planting 
Drainage 
Completion of pier- head . 

Curbing . : : 

Fence 

Tree space and planting i in Q street . 
Walks ; j : ; 


Carried forward. 


$57,400 
7,500 
2,700 
25,000 


125,000 
10,900 


$10,000 


5,000 
2,500 
2,500 


10,000 
25,000 


— 10,500 


3,000 


$6,000 
3,000 
5,000 


$3,000 


$166,000 


$40,000 
5,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,500 
3,000 
2,500 
9,600 


1111 


$370,300 


434,500 


68,500 


14,000 


3,000 


166,000 


67,600 


$1,123,900 
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Brought forward 
CasTLe IsLanD: 
Planting 
Shelter . ; ; : 
Sanitary building . : ° 


Woop IsLAnD PARK: 


Loam 

Planting 

Shelter . 4 
Foot-bridge at Prescott street ; 
Grading 

Bath-house 

Neptune avenue 

Bathing beach 

Walks 

Drainage 


Norta Enp BEAcu: 
Gravel space . 


Corr’s Hitt TERRACES: 
Fences 3 ‘ . : 
Water supply . : : . 
Planting ; : . 
Sidewalk 
Charter-street walk 


CHARLESTOWN HEIGHTS : 
Grading along St. Martin street 
Bridge over railroad : 
Filling and grading 
Fence along railroad 


CHARLESTOWN PLAYGROUND : 
Filling and praane: 
Loam . 

Planting 

Walks 

Fence —. 
Sanitary building 
Drainage 

Water supply. 
Raising sea wall 
Shelter . 


CHARLESBANK : 
Fence 


Carried forward : ‘ 


$2,000 
3,000 
4, 000 


$8,000 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
10,000 
12.000 
19,500 
2,000 
1,000 
500 


$1,500 


$175 


$1,123,900 


9,000 


62,500 


1,500 


1,800 


15,400 


45,300 


1,500 


$1,260,900 
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Brought forward 


Biturnes FIELD: 


Filling and grading 
Roads and walks 
Drainage 

Fence 

‘Planting 

Water supply . 
Shelter . 

Sanitary 


Nortu Bricguton PLAYGROUND: 


Filling and aes 
Walks 

Planting 

Loam 

Drainage 

Water supply . 
Shelter . 

Fence 

Sanitary building 


FIRST—STREET PLAYGROUND : 


Planting 

Fence 

Shelter 

Water supply . 
Sanitary building 
Apparatus 


Town Fie_tp — DORCHESTER: 


Filling and Ze 
Loam . : 
Planting 

Walks ‘ 
Drainage ; . 
Water supply . 
PERCE? .. 

Sanitary building 
Shelter . 


Mystic PLAYGROUND: 


Grading . 
Loam 

Planting 
Walks 
Drainage ; 
Water supply . 


Carried forward 


e e ° e e 


$12,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,100 
2,500 
1,500 
3,000 
4,000 


$24,000 
5,300 
2,000 
15,000 
5,500 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 


$12,000 


4,700 
500 
2,100 
800 
500 
3,300 
4,000 
3,000 


$2 500 
1,500 
500 
600 
500 
200 


$5,800 
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$1,260,900 


36,100 


65,300 


12,800 


30,900 


$1,406,000 
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Brought forward 
Sea wall : 
Fence. ’ 
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ae 


2 ® 
e 


e 


$5,800 $1,406,000 
8,000 
1,000 

14,800 


Neponser PraycrounD (not including boundary streets) : 
- $34,000 


Filling and grading 


Loam. ; 
Planting é 
Walks . ; 
Drainage y 
Water supply . 
Mencooe. : 
Shelter . ‘ 


Sanitary building 
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Exuipit No. 65. 


4,000 


10,700 
3,000 
3,000 
7,300 
3,000 
4,200 
3,000 


72,200 


$1,493,000 


City oF Boston, DEPARTMENT OF Parks, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., April 23, 1900. 


LENGTH AND Cost oF BounpDAaRY WALLS Buitt SINCE JANUARY 


LOCALITY. 


RRA Ver By, con sire shetowttuanee et 


Jamaica Park oe .saemecs eee 
IN NAVE tnd donee bon ye cs 
Arnold Arboretum........... 
Franklin Parkin. cisasen sees 
Dorchester Park 0 ...% ws.i0«. 


Charlestown Heights.... .... 


TPOLAISS  caeiie reel tan tone 


247,492 lin. ft. 


31, 1896. 
Contract 

Length. Work. 

BIB in. ttl eee eee 
37,472“ $37,494 61 
10,220 > 3,641 50 
50,605 11,026 32 
13,589.5. “ 28,861 38 
9,430 « 2,149 75 
2,240 « 4,640 00 


$57,813 56 


Average cost per linear foot, $3.73. 


(Signed) 


Be 

including 

Stone, Team- ae 

ing, Grading, : 
etc. 


$1,221 01 | $1,221 02 
3,142 12 | 10,686 73 
943 58 4,585 08 
2,227 72 | 18,254 04 
25,378 90 | 54,240 28 
1,262 25 3,412 00 
276 84 4,916 84 


$34,452 42 | $92,265 98 


C. E. Putnam, 
Assistant Engineer. 
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Exuisit No. 66. 


CoMPARISON oF NuMBER OF LABORERS EMPLOYED IN AUGUST 
AND DECEMBER FOR Past EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


DATE. Laborers. O becca ". Total. 

USE ISOS... 2. +s... 135 Lh 212 
BOER ee ee twee 20 3 23 
Bee UBU EOS Ss... 2s 137 69 206 
Aare DE 104 37 141 
August, Be yet > os ps 169 46 215 
MCCS NTOOL eet ce es 127 36 163 
August, aia 6 oe 2. « « 155 61 216 
(SO 1G) a ae - 50 21 71 
August, Ao cas oo a's 5 23 28 
BEBE CINOE PT SS Secs eae z 22 23 
August, Ot pe Se ata 332 50 382 
Bemeombars pt '.,.... 2.6: | 464 64. 528 
August, EAE strat. oie 3% 411 112 523 
meervecember, 8 so... 8 es “ 58 69 127 
' August, (ho ne 387 115 502 
meoeombper,  ‘“h......60%. 461 72 533 
August, Uc) CAA a 368 135 5038 
mpecomncr, ** 2... 1. .n 166 82 248 
oS VERS 2 314 82 396 
0 UE Sa 348 130 478 
August, LOS aS ee 412 142 554 
MOTTRIDOE Mist alee ao os 326 110 436 
August, USE ye 386 184 570 
| ETOCS) i tah 341 115 456 
mupust,  1894.......... 392 131 523 
Se ee 306 127 333 
MAG LOUD. oss es eee. 205 70 275 
MIIPOL EE Eos eos ees 141 96 237 
August, oo 328 ap 445 
Se TWAT 52 169 
Pemetiatee 1507 ......--6- 261 125 386 
Meepembper, “ .......... 362 83 345 
' August, Cee a 334 120 454 
Le 191 107 298 
Bemeristy » 1600.........+ 407 140 547 
Meeemmper, “8 ww. ee 374 116 490 
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ExuHisit No. 67. 


PERCENTAGE OF AmouNT Paip For LABOR, 
ConTRACTS, ON CoNsTRUCTION ACCOUNT, 


APPROPRIATION. 
E dit 
for Gammeaceon: Sole 
OE: Se ard Nt a $653,149 97 40,8, 
DOUG Ode inseacbicas «bie es 750,294 14 38 
Re) 251) Ae RGR oe 1,093,902 93 825 
EP ORAM Ca oi hes calcu $2,497,347 04 
Average per cent.....).. sc seer cece 387 
ABUSES das Gece a ec es « $546,460 06 | 857°5 
ASUSHOUe hak sss 2G Re os 478,188 58 4455 
TSOOSTODO ooo. Pag se ES 429,271 78 547% 
tad Rs)G os hoes 564 be $1,453,920 42 
Average per Cent. .5) co ete. eee 45 


MATERIAL AND 
Pusiic Parks 


Material. | Contracts. 
12,3, AB; 
1T 445, 
23.8, 44 

18 .45 
12, 51, 
.26745 62875 
213, 12856, 
20,25 84,8, 


ELLE 
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Exuipirt No. 69A. 


(PETITION FOR PLAYGROUND In Warp 18.) 


We the subscribers, Citizens of the city of Boston, respect- 
fully represent that there is great need of a Public Playground 
for the use of the children of the District in and about Ward 18; 
that the only adequate parcel of land remaining in the neighbor- 
hood, that can be used for such a purpose, is being subdivided 
by its owners for the purpose of immediate sale and improve- 
ment, therefore they deem this to be the proper time to urge upon 
the City Authorities that so much of the premises shown upon 
the accompanying plan to be taken for that purpose, agreeably to 
the provisions of law in such cases made and provided, as may 


be deemed expedient. 


Benj. F. S. Bullard, 
Geo. Richards, 
James Cameron, 
A. B. Stewart, 
James H. Lowney, 
John Tileston, 
Charles J. Reilly, 
Albert F. Baldwin, 
George Baker, 
Chas. L. Evans, 
Francis H. Donahue, 
Frank A. Meleady, 
Chas. F. Pidgeon, 
David F. Hogan, 
William J. Mulcahy, 
John J. Nugent, 

S. J. Gordon, 

G. W. Simonds, 
George H. Stock, 
Chas. E. Stock, 
Louis J. Grottendeck, 
Austin P. Faunce, © 
James F. Hayde, 
William M. Waul, 
W.E. Soley, 
Daniel P. Danehy, 
Daniel F. Sullivan, 
Thomas Lloyd, 
Wm. F. Goodwin, 
Fred Rieger, 

L. E. Fregean, 


George J. G. Doherty, 


Joseph L. Marmaud, 


No. 1 Sumner PI. 
14 Auburn St. 

1 St. Catherine St. 
204 St. James St. 
119 Ruggles St. 
1433 Tremont St. 
71 Williams St. 
11 Mechanie St. 
10 Sarsfield St. 
38 Mechanic St. 
24 Kent St. 

28 Hampshire St. 
257 Ruggles St. 

6 Weston PI. 

3 Kenney St. 
1003 Columbus Ay. 
1195 Tremont St. 
1182 Tremont St. 
40 Kent St. 

40 Kent St. 

39 Lamont St. 

2 Rochdale St. 

12 Greenleaf St. 
15 Sarsfield St. 
97 Warwick St. 


64 Northfield St., Rox. 


2 Elmwood Ct., Rox. 
40 Northfield St. 

127 Warwick St. 

10 Field St. 

1037 Tremont St. 
123 Warwick St. 

28 Lamont St. 
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Charles Rieger, ' 10 Field St. 

Fred J. Steele, 8 Lamont St..- 
Michael J. Gillis, 42 Longwood Ave. 
A. Senfert, 604 Parker St. 

Wm. H. Graves, 20 Auburn St. 

John Kitson, 1 Elmwood Ct. 

John H. Connington, 133 St. Alphonsus St. 
Alexander Nicholson, 72 Cabot St. 


Boston, January 7th, 1899. 


To THE PARK COMMISSIONERS OF THE City oF Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — At a meeting of the Board of Management of the 
People’s Institute of Roxbury, held January 6th, 1899, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : 

_ £esolved, That it is the opinion and desire of the People’s In- 


_ stitute of Roxbury, representing one thousand workingmen, that 


the Park Commissioners of the City of Boston acquire the land 
bounded westerly by the Boston Baseball grounds, northerly by 
the Boston & Providence Railroad and the United States Cord- 
age Co., easterly by the West End Railroad and others, and 
southerly by the Rotch heirs, for a Public Playground. Said 
land is situated near the corner of Camden st. and Columbu- 
ave., in Ward 18, according to a plan hereto annexed.” 
Board of Management of the People’s Institute, 


By James Cameron, Secretary. 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1899. 


CHARLES E. Stratton, Esq., Pine Bank, Jamaica Way: 


Dear Mr. Srrarron, — I want to go on record as endorsing most 
fully the proposition for the purchase of the tract of land joining 
the South End Baseball. Grounds for use as a playground for 
the people of the city. You already know from your personal 
meeting with the members of the People’s Institute the opinion 
of the working people of that district. I cannot urge too strongly 
the interest and wisdom of providing such a playground in this 
district, and we all feel sure that at least from you we will receive 
every possible help in securing this much desired object. 

With the wish that this plan may be consummated, believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Epmunp BI iines. 
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Boston, February 7, 1899. 


To THE Park COMMISSIONERS OF THE City or Boston: 

The subscribers, citizens of Boston, respectfully recom- 
mend the laying out of a playground at the South End sufficiently 
large to be adapted for football and other games, and would sug- 
gest that the estate shown on the accompanying drawing appears 
to be every was suitable for the purpose. 


John R. Hague, Asst. Pas. Ruggles St. Bapt. Church. | 
J. L. Harbour, 201 Columbus avenue. 

James A. Wilson, Clerk Ruggles St. Baptist Church, 
William P. Houston, 1016 Tremont St. 

Benjamin N. Upham, 5 Mt. Bowdoin terrace. 


O. H. Drisko, 55 Dale St. 
J. A. Crome, 13 Waybon St. 
S. Somerby, 12 Thornton St. 


J. R. Williams, 
G. W. Horne, 
Ethan A. Miner, 
Robie Freeman, 
Everett D. Burr, 
Charles E. Eaton, 


101 Highland St. 

31 Lambert St., Roxbury. 

1196 Tremont St. 

695 Washington St, Dorchester. 

Pastor Ruggles St. Baptist Church. 

Supt. Employment Bureau Ruggles 

St. Church. 

Horace G. Wellington, Visitor Ruggles Street Church. 
Boston, February 7, 1899. 

To THE Park COMMISSIONERS : 

The subscribers, Citizens of Boston, respectfully recommend 
the laying out of a playground in Roxbury, sufficiently large to be 
adapted for foot ball and other games and would suggest that the 

estate shown on the accompanying drawing appears to be every 
way suitable for the purpose. 


Timothy Carey, 
Michael Carey, 
Ernest Kitson, 
Edward A. O’Brien, 
Joseph Doherty, 
John J. Hill, 

John Murphy, 
Edward MeTigh, 
Hugh Flynn, 

Henry Cleary, 
Patrick J. Gallagher, 
Michael Kelly, 
Andrew McCluskey, 
James McCluskey, 
Patrick Levey, 
Michael Levey, 
Dennis Conlin, 
William Conkey, 
William B. McNeil, 
Henry G. Muller, 


750 Parker St. 

10 Simmons St. 

9 Elmwood Ct., Roxbury. 
6 Nason Pl. 

43 Weston St. 

68 Hampshire St. 

66 Longwood Ave. 

3 Alton” PE 

1511 Tremont St. 

1017 Columbus Ave. 

1 Elmwood PI. 

1 Conant PI. 

1511 Tremont St. - 

1511 Tremont St. 

20 Mansaur St. 

135 Minden St. 

11 Kent St. 

719 Parker St. 

15 Highland Park Ave. . 
13 Leon St., Roxbury. : 
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John G. Ditther, 
Ernest Moog, 
Robert Dolan, 
Wm. Pottle, 
Hollis O. Thomas, 
Joseph Brennan, 
Wm. Herford, 
James Kitson, 
James M. O’Brien, 
Jeremiah F. Mahoney, 
Eugene Daily, 
Richard Lynch, 
feter Krecey,. 
Thomas Horan, 
Daniel O’Brien, 
Richard J. Boyle, 
Michael Hannon, 
James Collins, 
James Heavy, 
Patrick Collins, 
Patrick Kelly, 
Bernard Fitzsimmons, 
William Hacket, 
Rufus Brown, 
Lewis W. Donald, 


69 Mozarth St. 

17 Washington Pl. 
6 Faxon St. 

9 Kent St., Roxbury. 
63 Linden Park St. 
1183 Tremont St. 
2 Dudley St. 

9 Elmwood Ct. 

16 Texas. 

2 Hampshire Court. 
46 Terrace St. 

259 Ruggles St. 
177 Cabot St. 

12 Newark St. 
1183 Tremont St. 
28 Mindora, Roxbury. 
16 Beckford Ave. 
135 Minden St. 

20 Mansauer St. 
119 Heath St. 

4 Beckford St. 

5 Ashly St. 

217 Heath St. 

750 Parker St. 

754 Parker St. 


Exurpit No. 69 B. 


os 


To THE Park COMMISSIONERS : 

The undersigned pupils of the Dorchester High School respect- 
fully request of your honorable body that a tract of land in 
Dorchester, lying between Centre street and Welles avenue, and 
between Carlyle and Melbourne streets be purchased to be used 
as a playground. They would represent that its nearness to the 
new Dorchester High School building and the fact that the 
school will have no playground, will make this lot of land very 
convenient as an athletic field. 


Jobn Curran, 

James Roster, 

Jos. Craddock, 
Charles C. Lowell, 
Willis Parker, 

John W. Thompson, 
A. F. Wigley, 
Rollin Fisher, 

J. Curran, 

George H. Rohrer, 
Sidney A. Storer, 
Joseph T. Zotto, 
Wm. H. Shuttleworth, 
H. G. Fisher, 

C.R. Lincoln, 


A. D. Pratt, 1899, 
Lyman Abbott, June 12, 1899, 
Wm. E. Baker, 

A. Blumenthal, 

G. E. Smith, 

John Glynn, 

EK. G. Chamberlain, 
Herman G. Patt, 
Harold P. Whitcomb, 
Vernon J. Vaye, 
Joseph Whalen, 
Lester M. Corey, 

F. P. O’Connell, 
Arthur L. Young. 
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To tHe HonorasLtre Boarp Or PARK COMMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, — We, the undersigned, tax-payers and residents 
of Dorchester (Ashmont District), respectfully petition your - 
Honorable Board to locate a playground within the following 
boundaries, to wit: — Ashmont, Washington, Centre streets and 


Dorchester avenue. 


NAME. 


John H. Wilson, 
Geo. A. Holden, 
Esc. .00rMn, 

Geo. L. Perkins, 
James W. Hawkes, 
Thomas Sullivan, 
Arthur W. Crane, 
Daniel Halloran, 
W. Sherwood, 
W.H. Fogg, 
Albert Fellows, 

S. F. Ridlee, 

C. E. Weymouth, 
C. F. Kittredge, 

C. C. Hamlin, 
Chas. W. Stiles, 
Geo. H. Hibbard, 
Joseph D. Snell, 
Thos. H. Brackett, 
Wo sol x pve 

H. 8. Wheelock, 
John A. Kidney, 
Louise Robinson, 
Sarah T. Whitmarsh, 
Mrs. C. L. T. Stedman, 
M. C. Hallett, 
Frank L. Wheeler, 
H. T. Smith, 
W.W. Raymond, 
Floyd C. Coon, 

J. W. Olmsted, 
John J. Kidney, 
Jennie L. Turner, 
Edward T. Twitchell, 
Robt. Campbell, Jr., 
F, A. Wyman, 

E. W. Furbush, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, 
C. L. Birch, 

Julius Pratt, 

John L. Ellis, 


RESIDENCE. 
1822 Dorchester ave. 
1830 Dorchester ave. 
14 Edwin st. 
1854 Dorchester ave. 
42 Templeton st. 
1856 Dorchester ave. 
1859 Dorchester ave. 
1859 Dorchester ave. 
Welles ave. 
41 Dracut st. 
1872 Dorchester ave. 
1884 Dorchester ave. 
565 Talbot ave. 
785 Ashmont st. 
15 Rowena st. 
17 Rowena st. 
19 Rowena st. 
23 Rowena st. 
35 Bushnell st. 
43 Bushnell st. 
13 Beale st. 
1 Randolph terrace. 
3 Randolph terrace. 
3 Randolph terrace. 
3 Randolph terrace. 
4 Randolph terrace. 
18 Van Winkle st. 
15 Beale st. 
19 Beale st. 
18 Beale st. 
6 Lombard st. 
1 Randolph terrace. 
13 Alban st. 
25 Alban st. 
35 Alban st. 
53 Alban st. 
65 Alban st. 
24 Alban st. 
94 Ashmont st. 
250 Ashmont st. 
24 'Templeton st. 
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Ralph Brooks, 
Wilbur H. Cole, 
Walter H. Wade, 
Geo. Braedon, 

J. Sampson, 

Geo. E. Griffin, 

F. E. Driscoll, 
John M. Casey, 
Edwin A. Peckham, 
C. H. Miller, M.D., 
~ Thomas McCormick, 
Edwin Keay, 

A. O. Bradford, 
Geo. J. O’Brien, 
Jos. P. Hechinger, 
R. C. Totman, 
Henry Hiltz, 

H. H. DeLorie, 
Chas. P. Mullen, 
Stanley L. Mathes, 
A. G. Boyee, 

J. W. Kirkpatrick, 
William IF’. Greene, 
Geo. S. Snow, 
Charles Carter, 
George P. Dowling, 
Jas. A. Hart, 

C. C. Haines, 

Eben Denton, 

C. T. Whittemore, 


Rector All Saints Church, 


C. F. Wight, 

D. F. Parker, 

J. EK. Mansfield, 
L. T. Allen, 

R. H. Jones, 

W. B. Kendrick, 
yt, Grant, 
John G. Phillips, 
James E. Dolan, 
Richard Lynch, 
C. C. Guilford, 
Frank G. White, 
J. M. Delano,. 
Elmer E. Powers, 
W. W. Morse, 

F. W. Emery, 
W. H. Weeks, jr., 
F. H. Woodward, 
A. V. Chipman, 
F. J. Chipman, 


1872 Dorchester ave. 
1876 Dorchester ave. 
12 Ashmont st. 

1886 Dorchester ave. 
1888 Dorchester ave. 
175 Ashmont st. 
1717 Dorchester ave. 
166 Ashmont st. 

208 Ashmont st. 


‘¢The Peabody,’’ Ashmont. 


32 Edwin st. 

172 Ashmont st. 
171 Washington st. 
72 Wrentham st. 


36 Wrentham st. 
1878 Dorchester ave. 
1878 Dorchester ave. 
438 Talbot ave. 

438 Talbot ave. 

15 Dracut st. 

212 Ashmont st. 
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Cor. Talbot ave. and Ashmont st. 


287 Ashmont st. 
559 Talbot ave. 
1958 Dorchester ave. 
1894 Dorchester ave. 
515 Talbot ave. 
250 Ashmont st. 


234 Ashmont st. 
224 Ashmont st. 
224 Ashmont st. 
220 Ashmont st. 
218 Ashmont st. 
208 Ashmont st. 
208 Ashmont st. 
1892 Dorchester ave. 
543 Talbot ave. 
537 Talbot ave. 
5387 Talbot ave. 
540 Talbot ave. 
108 Alban st. 

95 Alban st. 

93 Alban st. 

447 Talbot ave. 
438 Talbot ave. 
225 Ashmont st. 
231 Ashmont st. 


239 Ashmont st. 


239 Ashmont st. 
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Rk. L. Chipman, 
Geo. B. Drake, 

A. B. Dunham, 
Charles Taft Chapin, 
Mrs. T. Gordon, 
Henry C. Short, 
George A. Fiske, jr., 
John Dale, 

A. T. Smith, 

F. Morton King, 
H. C. Connact, 
Chas. W. Beal, 

T. B. Hennigar, 

F. T. Jaques, 

R. H. Swan, 

T. E. Currier, 

H. E. Fitzgerald, 
Foster H. Brackett, 
Chas. V. Dasey, 
Francis H. Willcutt, 
Ariel M. Cain, 
Davis T. Keever, 
Wm. C. Brooks, 
Eliza E. Brooks, 
C. N. Brooks, 

C. E. Kammerlee, 
Geo. I. Robinson, jr., 
G. B. Abbott, 

S. F. Curran, 

A. N. Dougall, 

M. A. Head, 

Chas. Grosse, 
Charles F. Dodge, 
Solomon P. Dodge, 
Nathan F. Sears, 
Geo. A. Clark, 
Ernest W. Fogg, 
Francis J. Lally, 
Gilbert C. Jackson, 
J. Henry Briel, 
Chris. S. Briel, 
Benj. F. Brown, 
Henry D. Hooke, 


George R. Whittemore, 
Henry E. Whittemore, 


Albert E. Cummings, 
Elisha Moseley, 
W.H. H. Sloan, 

E. W. Sloan, 

H. Packard, 

E. W. Harding, 
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239 Ashmont st. 
281 Ashmont st 
3 Arundel pk. 
Arundel pk. 

10 Carruth st. 

8 Carruth st. 

8 Lombard st. 

9 Lombard st. 

7 Lombard st. 
23 Bushnell st. 
19 Bushnell st. 
15 Bushnell st. 
Mellen st. 

147 Ashmont st. 
110 Richmond st. 
124 Ashmont st. 
4 Ocean st. 

13 Ocean st. 

17 Ocean st. 

32 Ocean st. 

58 Roslin st. 

3 Mellen st. 

1 Waldorf st. 

1 Waldorf st. 

1 Waldorf st. 
20 Ashmont st. 
225 Ashmont st. 
322 Ashmont st. 


_ Burt st. 
Cor. Dor. ave. and Lonsdale st. 


1766 Dorchester ave. 
1764 Dorchester ave. 
305 Ashmont st. 

305 Ashmont st. 

298 Ashmont st. 
298 Ashmont st. 
324 Ashmont st. 

387 Ashmont st. 

393 Ashmont st. 
395 Ashmont st. 

395 Ashmont st. 

397 Ashmont st. 

8 Bruce st. 

3 Bruce st. 

3 Bruce st. 

7 Bruce st. 

& Bruce st. 

9 Bruce st. 

9 Bruce st. 

19 Bruce st. 
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William Beatler, 
Donald C. Macdonald, 
S. E. Browne, 

F. E. Woodworth, 
Wallace Burleigh, 
Geo. A. Scott, 

John Leonard, 
Herbert Everett Wells, 
John Leonard, jr., 
Richard J. Watts, 
Rollin B. Fisher, 
H.C. Dunn, 

M. T. Smeltzer, 

D. J. Driscoll, 
Harry B. Whall, 
Geo. Lawrinaib, 
Fred W. Burleigh, 
Joseph A. McCloskey, 
Edwin G. Bentham, 
B. B. Palmer, 

- Jos. W. Estabrook, 
H. A. Nichols, 

M. B. Reardon, 
Jerome J. Pastene, 
Edw. G. Richardson, 
W. A. Hallett, 

R. J. Ford, 

Arthur McCabe, 

J. I. Hutchinson, 
James McDonald, 

N. Wylie Churchill, 
Charles F. A. Smith, 
Francis E. Smith, 

F. W. Delano, 
Stephen Gramer, 
George Wm. Brown, 
F. W. Franklin, 

A. E. Smith, 
Howard J. Rice, 
Wm. F. Rice, 
Calvin H. Kemp, 
Arthur C. Macdonald, 


Donald G. Mitchell, jr., 


Smith W. Nichols, 
M. B. Goodwin, 

J. KE. Fisher, 

Chas. Chapleau, 
W.H. Parker, M.D., 
D. H. Lowe, 

C. H. Benson, 

Oscar A. Wood, 


19 Dracut st 

17 Bruce st. 

61 Dracut st. 

47 Dracut st. 

45 Dracut st. 

38 Dracut st. 

12 Dracut st. 

12 Dracut st. 

12 Dracut st. 

9 Dracut st. 

521 Talbot ave. 
75 Brent st. 

78 Brent st. 
1845 Dorchester ave. 
389 Ashmont st. 
172 Ashmont st. 
5 Mellen st. 
1816 Dorchester ave. 
1816 Dorchester ave. 
374 Ashmont st. 
391 Ashmont st. 
8 Beaumont st. 
Carlisle st. 

82 Brent st. 

82 Brent st. 

73 Brent st. 

69 Brent st. 

67 Brent st. 

65 Brent st. 

49 Brent st. 

47 Brent st. 

43 Brent st. 

43 Brent st. 

44 Brent st. 

40 Brent st. 

39 Brent st. 

36 Brent st. 

33 Brent st. 


105 Lonsdale st. 

24 Dracut st. 

222 Ashmont st. 

8 Beaumont st. 

1803 Dorchester ave. 


144 Welles ave. 
132 Welles ave. 
132 Welles ave. 
154 Welles ave. 
154 Welles ave. 
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John Donovan, 
Chas. E. Randall, 
T. W. McCabe, 

E. J. Darling, 

Mrs. James Calhoun, 
N. B. Nutt, 

Geo. B. DeLue, 

H. H. Murphy, 

Geo. A. Ross, 

G. C. Meyers, 

W. H. Haynes, 
Mrs. J. W. Nichols, 
Chas. F. Cahill, 

M. E. Murphy, 

F. A. Plympton, 

L. Hurtag, 

John A. Hoitt, 

W. H. Owen, 
Eugene W. Wight, 
Allan Nelson Wakefield, 
Georgia F. Bates, 
Joshua Jacobs, 
Lillian M. Nelson, 
Duncan Bailly Blanchard, 
Nellie F. Freeman, 
Rk. A. Nichols, 

A. 8S. Knight, 
Edward G. Perry, 
D. Eilers, 

A. A. McBride, 

Jon each, 
William H. Lowd, 
Gib Hall: 

Walter Wright, 
Mrs. W. H. Weeks, 
Frederick H. Fraser, 
Charles B. Moseley, 
Otis N. Alexander, 
~aWV;, “Beal 

. W. Armstrong, 
eo). Words 

. N. Horton, 

. A, Newell, 

. M. Penney, 

Mrs. William Gooch, 
CME rost, 

A. S. Frost, 

B. A. Weeks, 

C. A. Brooks, 

M. E. Fellows, 

M. E. Cormack, 


Qnry ewe 
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73 Whitfield st. 


57 Samoset st. 
55 Samoset st. 
51 Samoset st. 
49 Samoset st. 
45 Samoset st. 
45 Samoset st. 
43 Samoset st. 
41 Samoset st. 


105 Lonsdale st. 


1 Rosemont st. 


11 Lonsdale st. 
15 Lonsdale st. 
21 Lonsdale st. 
75 Lonsdale st. 
28 Lonsdale st. 
28 Lonsdale st. 
34 Lonsdale st. 


Talbot ave. 
Dorchester. 


90 Ashmont st. 
86 Ashmont st. 


23 Mellen st. 
21 Mellen st. 
31 Mellen st. 
36 Nightingale 
33 Mellen st. 
35 Mellen st. 


2 Montague st. 
10 Ashmont st. 


8 Ashmont st. 
7 Ashmont st. 


11 Ashmont st. 
19 Ashmont st. 
21 Ashmont st. 
95 Ashmont st. 


3 Beamont st. 


185 Sydney st. 


45 Carruth st. 
9 Lonsdale st. 
9 Lonsdale st. 


13 Intervale Park. 
13 Intervale Park. 


9 Lonsdale st. 


20 Ashmont st. 
92 Ashmont st. 
92 Ashmont st. 
21 Ashmont st. 


1 Waldorf st. 
75 Bailey st. 
19 Bushnell st. 
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William Gooch, 
C. O. Danforth, 
iedesas ork, 

D. O. S. Lowell, 
J. Wentworth, 
C. Wilson, 
Henry E. Bellew, 
David H. Pulsifer, 
M. Myrick, 

J. R. Haumer, 
E. C. Powers, 
A. F. Howell, 
Joel N. Smith, 


Andrew J. Mahoney, 


G. B. Rowbotham, 
F, W. Carter, 
Edward Lynch, 
Geo. A. Lowell, 
Edw. Brophy, 
Daniel Sullivan, 
Owen Moore, 
Charles McCarthy, 


Thomas H. Meade, jr., 


James Ginn, ~ 
Charles H. Bradley, 
Francis S. Ford, 
Michael Murray, 
Richard Conboy, 
P. J. Brophy, 
Joseph Mullen, 
B. T. Mullen, 

P. J. Clarke, 
John Roberts, 
C. F. Sterling, 
EK. T. Brophy, 
J. T. F. Buffey, 
P. F. McNamara, 
D. D. Crowley, 
M. F. Crowley, 
J. H. Dillen, 

D. Coyle, 

D. Sullivan, 

E. McCormack, 
J. J. Sullivan, 
T. Sullivan, 

D. Crowley, 

E. R. McLarin, 
W. A. Lally, 


Dr. J. G. Wilton, V.S., 


J. H. Lyons, 
Charles Paine, 


20 Ashmont st. 
82 Alban st. 
71 Alban st. 
76 Alban st. 
68 Welles ave. 
92 Alban st. 
51 Welles ave. 
52 Welles ave. 
36 Welles ave. 
28 Welles ave. 
25 Welles ave. 
31 Welles ave. 
113 Ocean st. 
112 Ocean st. 
111 Ocean st. 
107 Ocean st. 
102 Ocean st. 
31 Bushnell st. 
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50 Caroline ave., Jamaica Plain. 


67 Shelton st., Dor. 
5 Gordon st., Dor. 
40 Shelton st. 


615 Adams st., Dor. 


59 Shelton st. 
29 Shelton st. 
25 Dracut st. 
65 Shelton st. 


*55 Shelton st. 


93 Shelton st. 


50 Caroline ave., Jam. Plain. 
50 Caroline ave., Jam. Plain. 


19 Edwin st. 
Templeton st. 

324 Codman st. 

93 Shelton st., Dor. 
48 Shelton st., Dor. 
93 Shelton st. 

13 Wrentham st. 
13 Dracut st. 
Sanford st. 

Edwin st. 

Lonsdale st. 
Denver st. 

Edwin st. 
Dorchester ave. 

13 Wrentham st. 
Wrentham st. 
Sawyer ave. 
Gibson st. 

Adams st. 

Adams st. 
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Exuisit No. 70. 


September 23, 1899. 
To tHE Boarp or PARK COMMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, —I have agreed to settle the claim of the Bennett 
estate, brought for the benefit of David Benchinol, for damages 
to the estate at the foot of Mercer street in South Boston taken 
for park purposes. The amount of land or other flats taken was 
109,500 square feet, and I have agreed to settle the suit for the 
sum of $5,600 and five-sixths of the taxes on this land for the 
year 1897. The taxes cannot amount to more than forty dollars, 
five-sixths of which would be about thirty-five dollars. This 
settlement is at the rate of a trifle over five cents a foot flat, 
and a little less than four and a half cents with interest. You 
will remember that this is the estate where Mr. Benchinol wanted 
a dollar a foot for the land taken. I think this on the whole is 
a reasonable settlement, as the flats were much nearer the built 
up portion of South Boston than the Russ land, although there is 

a less proportion of upland. The estate, commonly known as the 
- old Glass Works, had a frontage on Mercer street, and could 
have been developed from that street by filling the flats which we 
took off the end of the wharf. 

Yours truly, 


THomas M. Basson, City Solicitor. 


October 7, 1898. 
To tHE Boarp OF PARK COMMISSIONERS: 


GENTLEMEN, —I have agreed to settle, subject to your approval, 
the cases of Sarah E. Pratt, to recover damages for her land 
taken for the Neponset Playground, for the sum of $6,469.79, 
without interest. This land was divided into three lots, which 
for convenience we will call lots A, B, C. Lot A contained 
43,841 square feet. It comes within seventy or eighty feet of 
Neponset avenue, and is immediately adjoining the rear of 
Blackwell’s land, which is probably worth fifteen or twenty cents 
afoot. I have agreed to settle for this lot for four cents a foot 
net. Lot B contains 100,308 square feet, and lot C contains 
109,299 square feet. For these lots I have agreed to pay two 
and a quarter cents a foot net. At four cents a foot lot A would 
amount to $1,753.64. At two and a quarter cents a foot lots B 
and C would amount to $4,716.15. The total being $6,469.79. 
- By agreement this money is not to be paid until after the fifteenth 
of December, but I should like to have your approval as soon as 
possible, so that I may be prepared to sign the agreement for 
judgment on that day. I would say that I have seen Mr. Cobb 
in relation to this matter, and he heartily approves of this settle- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 


Tuomas M. Baxson, City Solicitor. 
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October 19, 1898. 
Boarp OF ParK COMMISSIONERS : if 


GENTLEMEN, —In reference to my settlement of the case of 
Sarah E. Pratt, for Neponset Playground, and in reply to a re- 
quest of Mr. Pratt, I send the following figures concerning the 
settlement. ‘The total amount of land taken from Mrs. Pratt in 
the three pieces was 254,448 square feet. At two and a quarter 
cents a foot, the value would be $5,715.12, which with interest 
would amount to the sum I recommended for settlement; that is, 
— the settlement that I recommended was on an average value of 
the land of two and a quarter cents a foot, with interest. The 
settlement was made on a different basis, as in my opinion the 
small piece of land to the rear of Blackwell’s land and near 
Neponset avenue was better worth four cents a foot than the rest 
of the Pratt marsh was worth two, or the land on the other side 
of the creek one. 

Yours truly, 


Tuomas M. Basson, 
City Solicitor. 


4 September 20, 1899. 
THoomas M. Basson, Esq., City Solicitor: 


Dear Sir, — We have been negotiating, through Mr. John C. 
Cobb, with the estate of William Worthington with a view to ac- 
quiring a tract of marsh land and flats, bounded by the Old Col- 
ony Railroad, Springdale street, and low water in Dorchester 
Bay. Mr. Cobb reports that the owners will sell at the following 
prices: 5 cents per foot for the marsh land, 24 cents per foot 
for the flats inside the Harbor Commissioners’ line, and 1 cent 
per foot for the flats outside the Harbor Commissioners’ line. 
The U. S. Government has also established a bulkhead line, 
which deprives the owner of the privilege of filling any of these 
flats, although permitting pile structures upon them. ‘The flats 
are assessed at 4 a cent a foot. 

The question upon which we desire your opinion is, whether it 
is better for the city to purchase the property at these prices or 
to take the land, leaving the question of damages for a jury to 
determine. A speedy answer will much oblige 


Yours truly, 


CHARLES E. Stratton, 
Chairman. 


| Boston, September 21, 1899. 
Boarp or Park COMMISSIONERS: 


GENTLEMEN, — Your communication of the 20th inst., in re- 
gard to proposed purchase of estate of William Worthington, 
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was received. In view of the facts mentioned in your letter, and 
also of the statements made to me by Mr. Cobb, I would advise 
the purchase at the prices named. They seem high in comparison 
to the assessed values, but the prices recently paid for upland in 
the immediate vicinity, some pieces of which sold as high as 
fifty cents a foot, causes me to think that the marsh land has been 
ereatly under-assessed. ‘There is always great danger in trying 
cases in which the value of cheap land in the immediate vicinity 
of expensive land is involved. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, I would advise the purchase. 


Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Bapson, 
City Solicitor. 


December 29, 1899. 
Boarp OF PARK COMMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, ——I have agreed to settle, subject to your approval, 
the case of Franklin King for taking land and flats for the 
‘Strandway in the vicinity of Mercer street, South Boston, for the 
sum of $22,000 flat, and the case of King et al. for $10, 500. 
These properties were, next to the Burnham-Gallagher estate, by 
far the most valuable of any taken for this park, because an ex- 
tension of Mercer street had been planned and filling put upon it, 
extending across both land of Clapp and land of King. There 
‘were 50,700 square feet of marsh or upland in the Franklin King 
et al. property and 85,100 feet of flats which bordered on this 
street, and 86,100 square feet of upland in the Franklin King 
property and 202,900 square feet of flats. ‘This upland was 
probably worth ten to twelve cents a foot, and the 288,000 square 
feet of flats some four cents. 


Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Basson, 
City Solicitor. 


November 24, 1899. 
BoarpD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, ——I have agreed to settle, subject to your approval, 
the petitions ‘of Charles "T. Gallagher e¢ als., Trustees of the 
estate of Choate, Burnham, to recover damages for land, flats 
and buildings taken for park purposes, for the sum of $15,000. 
This settlement is on the following basis : 

Twenty-seven thousand square feet of filled land and wharf at 
twenty-five cents a foot, $6,750; 121,000 square feet of flats at 
six cents a foot, $7 260. There is 4 building; about half of which 
is inside of our taking which is worth about $2,000. It is a two- 
story frame building with a slate roof, and, of course, as we took 
in fee, the estate can abandon and call it a total damage. I 
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agreed to pay a thousand dollars for the building he to have the 
privilege of moving it back on his wharf. I think there are 
more flats than I have estimated for, and that the real sum paid 
is less than six cents a foot without interest. This estate was 
by far the most valuable that was taken for this park, as Vale 
street runs down on the wharf and to these flats. The solid land 
has been filled by city ashes without expense to the estate, and 
presumably the flats against the wharf would have been filled in 
time in the same manner and then would have become worth 
twenty or twenty-five cents a foot. I regard this as an ex- 
ceedingly favorable settlement, the best that has been made of 
these flats; and Mr. Cobb, whom I had examine the matter, 
concurs with me in this opinion. 


Yours truly, | 
THomas M. Basson, 


City Solicitor. 


May 9, 1898. 
- CHartes E. Srratron, Esq., 


Chairman of the Board of Park Commissioners : 


My Dear Mr. Stratton, — Mr. Flynn has been in two or 
three times enquiring whether I had heard from you in regard to 
the settlement of his namesake’s case, on the North End Play- 
eround. As I wrote you before, the sum of eight thousand dol- 
lars flat, which was mentioned in my note, is only about five hun- 
dred more than my own idea of what Mr. Flynn ought to have, 
and if there has been talk of settling it for eight thousand dollars, 
I would recommend a settlement at that price. Please let me 
hear from you at once. If Ido not hear from you I shall regard 
it as the consent of your Board recommending the settlement at 
that price. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Basson, 


City Solicitor. 


May 9, 1898. 
To tHE Boarp or Park ComMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, —I have agreed, subject to your approval, to 
settle the case of Margaret J. McLaney for property taken for 
park purposes at the North End, for the sum of $3,800, without 
interest. Please pass the necessary vote authorizing the settle- 
ment, and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
THoomas M. Basson, 
City Solicitor. 
Estate on Samoset Place. 
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June 4, 1898. 
Boarp oF PARK COMMISSIONERS: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have agreed to settle, subject to your approval, 
the case of Eliza B. Macquarrie, being a petition for damages on 
account of the taking of house and land on Bennet street, for the 
North End Park, for the sum of $12,300, without interest. Ihave 
spoken to Mr. Cobb in regard to this matter, and he approves of 
this settlement. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Basson, 


City Solicitor. 


June 21, 1898. 
To tHE Boarp OF PARK COMMISSIONERS : 


GENTLEMEN, —I would recommend the settlement of the case 
of Wheat vs. City of Boston for the taking for the North End 
Playground, of land and two small houses at the end of Samoset 
Place, for the sum of $6,750, without interest. This property 
consisted of two small wooden houses in pretty good condition 
and repair, which were leased at the time of the taking for fifty 
dollars- per month, the tenant to do his own repairs. At a ten 
per cent. basis this would make the place worth $6,000. At a 
nine per cent. basis, $6,700. At an eight per cent. basis, $7,500. 
There is over a year’s interest due, and the interest account will 
be increasing as the case cannot be tried before 1899. In view 
of the other settlements made, and the fact that this is the last 
case in the park, I think it is better to settle at these figures, 
although they are justified only by the rents, which Mr. Cobb has 
investigated and found to be actually paid at the time of the 
taking. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Basson, 


City Solicitor. 


December 14, 1899. 


Mr. Cuarves E. Srrarron, Chairman of the Board of Park 
Commissioners of the City of Boston. 


Dear Srr,—In the month of November, 1898, the City of 
Boston being desirous of purchasing a tract of land on Columbus 
avenue next to the baseball grounds, the Mayor and your Board 
authorized me to obtain an option from the various owners, which 
I did, on lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; it being understood that the first 
lot, No. 1, owned by the Rotch heirs, was not desired. I then 
went to the West Indies, and on my return three months after-— 
wards I found that the land had not been purchased, and on 
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inquiry, you and the Mayor informed me that the reason was that 
you desired to purchase the first lot, and could not obtain a satis- 
factory price from the Rotch heirs. I informed you and the 
Mayor that I thought I could obtain a much lower price, and 
showed you and the Mayor an agreement that the Rotch heirs 
had made with me some time previous, to sell at a much lower 
figure than they had given your agent. 

You and the Mayor then authorized me to act as your agent in 
behalf of the City to purchase said lot. You asked me at the 
time what my charges would be, and I said I would charge only 
what was right. 

I then saw Messrs. Meredith and Grew, the agents for the 
Rotch heirs, and between us we got the Rotches to agree to sell it 
for $1.70 per foot cash, which was five cents per foot less than 
the city could get it for, amounting to $2,600, and they also 
agreed to pay us 24 per cent. commission, one-half of which I 
was to receive. I obtained the Rotch offer in writing and gave it 
to you, and I also at the same time stated to you that the Rotches 
had agreed to pay me a commission for selling same, and conse- 
quently I should not expect the city to pay me anything for my 
services. The Rotchs’ offer was accepted by your Board and the 
Mayor. It was then discovered that there was not enough left 
out of this year’s appropriation to pay for same. It was then 
decided by your Board and the Mayor to place a mortgage on 
same for $60,000 and buy it subject to the mortgage. Mr. Pratt 
got a trust company to take the mortgage, and it was all arranged 
to pass the papers when you decided to submit the case to the 
Law Department. Mr. Bailey decided that the city could not 
purchase mortgaged property. Your Board and the Mayor then 
decided to take only the five middle lots, leaving out the front 
and back lots, Nos. 1 and 7, until next year, when the appropria- 
tion came due. When Mr. Rotch heard of this he called upon 
me and accused me of not having worked in his interest, but had 
sold my land and that of others in preference to his, and that the 
city had not kept faith with him, and that the trade was off, and 
that any agreements were null and void, and even if the city did 
take the land next year he should not pay me any commission. 
I have seen Mr. Rotch again within the past few weeks, and in- 
formed him that it was the intention of the city to take his land 
the first of January, and pay him for it; he repeated again what 
he formerly said, that he would not pay any commission under 
any circumstances; that the city had not kept its agreement with 
him and the trade was off. 

Now I claim that in equity and justice that your Board should 
pay me the commission. In my dealings with your Board I have 
acted in an honorable and trustworthy manner. I released you 
from paying any commission when the Rotchs’ agreed to pay it, 
and it was no fault of mine that they did not pay it to me; 
neither did I ask you to pay me any commission for obtaining the 
option on the other lots, although I had to go to considerable 
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expense and trouble to get it. I also afterwards got the Pollard - 
and Tucker heirs to take 15 cents per foot less than their option 
called for on lot No. 7; this amounted to $3,300. 

So the case now stands about as follows: 


I have obtained a reduction for the city on the Rotch land, $2,600 
On the Polland and Tucker land’. : ee 


$5,900 


The amount which the city have paid and is to pay for the 
seven lots is about $190,000. If the city was to pay me the 
same commission as the Rotch heirs agreed to pay for the sale of 
their land, then the total commission would be about $4,700, but 
all I ask of your Board is to pay me the commission that the 
Rotch’s agreed to pay, viz.: Eleven hundred dollars as per bill 
enclosed. 

The city is obtaining a good trade in this land, there is no land 
deal in it; they are dealing with the owners, and with the excep- 
tion of my lot, all the lots have been in the possession of the 
various owners for from 40 to 114 years. 

Trusting that you will see the justness of this matter, and that 
you will authorize the payment of the enclosed bill. 

I am yours truly, 
James H. Stark. 


Exnuisit No. 71. 


LetrerRs REGARDING LAND For CoLuMBUS AVENUE PLAYGROUND. 
Boston ELEVATED Rat~tway Co., PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, 


101 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass., April 6, 1899. 


Hon. Cuartes E. Srrarron, Chairman Board of Commis- 
stoners of the Department of Parks, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Dear Sir, —In accordance with request contained: in your 
letter of April 6th, Mr. Gaston directs me to send you the en- 
closed copy of letter to Mayor Quincy, in regard to land on 
Columbus avenue and Camden street. 

Respectfully, 
C. I. FRASER. 

[Copy of letter enclosed. ] 


Feb. 11, 1899. 
Copy. 


Hon. Josran Quincy, Mayor, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir, —In regard to the lot at the corner of Camden ™ 
street and Columbus avenue, I would say that I am informed that 


: x 
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the same is taxed for $1.75 a foot. I have conferred with Mr. 
Little, President of the West End Street Railway Company, and 
we are prepared to recommend to our respective companies a sale 
of the whole lot to the City of Boston for two dollars a square 
foot; or a sale of the piece you mention, — assumed to contain 
18,000 to 20,000 square feet of land on Columbus avenue, but 
not bounded by Camden street, — for $1.75 a foot, the average 
taxed value for the full lot. 

| Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Witiram A. Gaston, 


President. 


Exurisit No. 72. 


Letrrers REGARDING SETTLEMENT wiTH Isaac P, CLARKE FOR 
DAMAGES TO His PROPERTY. 


Corner Riverway AND LonGwoop AVENUE, 
Boston, August 22, 1899. 


Hon. Tuomas M. Basson, Esq., City Solicitor, Boston. 


Dear Sir, —I have your letter of August 17 in regard to my 
claim, for land taken for widening Longwood avenue, and pro- 
posing a settlement for five thousand dollars without interest. 
While this amount is less than I felt I was entitled to, I have, — 
considering the expense of a trial, — decided to accept it, with 
the understanding that I shall be put to no expense on account 
of the building of the wall and rebuilding of the steps, and re- 
grading and loaming the slopes to the new wall, and which I pre- 
sume it is the intention of the Commissioners to do, I will be 
obliged if you would communicate with the Park Commissioners, 
so that your recommendation may be before them for action at 
their next meeting, on the 28th inst., Monday, as I would like 
the matter closed up in view of my contemplated vacation. 

I have to thank you for your personal examinations and the 
kind attentions you have given to me at various interviews in 
this matter, knowing full well how much the press of ofticial 
business occupies your time. | 

Very truly yours, 
Isaac P. CLARKE. 


ee 


City or Boston, 
Law DrEpartTMEnNT, Aucust 23, 1899. 


To tHe Boarp oF Park COMMISSIONERS. 

GENTLEMEN, —I have agreed to settle the case of Isaac P. 
Clarke for damages to his property, corner of Riverway and 
Longwood avenue, for the sum of $5,000. 
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I have been out to examine the premises, and have looked 
them over with some care. I think the land taken is worth at 
least $1,600, and the remainder is for the loss of his trees and 
the general damage to his house and premises, which I think is 
considerable. 

I enclose a letter from him in which he speaks of your re- 
grading the park wall and regrading the slope. I have written 
to him that my offer was in full of all damages, and that I had 
nothing to do with anything outside of the payment of money; 
that, if your board, for the sake of the appearance of the park, 
wanted to build him a wall and grade his land similar to the 
other walls at that place, I had no objection, but that he would 
have to see your board in regard to the matter. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Basson, City Solicitor. 


No. 1 Aurumn Street, Back Bay District, 
' Boston, Sept. 22d, 1899. 


Cuaries E. Stratton, EsqQ., 
Chairman Board of Park Commissioners : 


DeEaAR Sir, —I was much disappointed in Mr. Babson’s pro- 
posal, as I expected a considerable larger sum. This estate, 
fronting on three streets, is considered by others as the most 
valuable location on the Parkway. 

Your taking is all front land, which, with the necessary slopes, 
is greatly to the injury of the remainder, and with the destroying 
of my shade trees, leaving the house in a barren condition and 
bad position, is where the question of damages arise. I ex- 
hausted every means possible from its first inception against the 
taking of my land as you are aware. It is now over two years 
since the taking, with a loss of six hundred ($600) dollars inter- 
est. My proposition to your Board of December 27, 1898, for a 
settlement was $7,054 in money, and your Board to erect a re- 
taining wall on Longwood avenue, in addition to the moving of 
the present wall, grading the slopes and changing the walk. 
This proposal was considered liberal by. others. 

You are no doubt aware that you took in 1890, eight years 
ago, a portion of the rear land (2,311 feet) from the second 
estate below me belonging to Annie J. Coe. ‘This was before 
any improvements were made on this parkway, and the jury 
gave her $4,995 damages; subsequently she recovered $710_ 
from you for the retaining wall, making $5,705. Her estate was 
not a corner lot, and no very valuable trees were destroyed. I 
have a right to expect the jury would give me under the cireum- 
stances a much larger amount than my original proposal for a 
settlement. The case is now on the trial list, but as I shall be 
necessitated to go to some expense in working up my case, and 
to avoid ‘this, and having reason to not wish any lawsuit with 
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the City, I have accepted Mr. Babson’s proposal as far as the 
money consideration is concerned, but conditional as regards the 
alterations, as specified in my note to him, which he has sub- 
mitted to you. Iam now willing to modify that proposal, that 
you shall set the present constructed wall and steps back on the 
new line without expense to me. It can cost you but little while 
you are at work there, and have the material on hand, and can 
make a satisfactory job for the City in connection with the im- 
provements at this place. 


Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Isaac P. CLarke. 


Exuisit No. 738. 


PETITION IN TAKING OF COLUMBUS—AVENUE PLAYGROUND. 


COPY. 
(Petition Filed April 10, 1900.) 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, SS. 


Supreme Judicial Court. 


PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


US. 
Ss 


Boarp oF Park CoMMISSIONERS OF THE City OF Boston. 


Petition for Writ of Certiorart. 


To tHE HONORABLE, THE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL 
Court : 


1. RespECTFULLY REPRESENTS the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, a corporation established under the laws of said 
Commonwealth, that it was on January Ist, A.D. 1900, and for 
a long time prior thereto had been owner of a certain tract of 
land in said City of Boston, situated in that part of said city 
known as West Roxbury, and bounded and described as follows : 
Northwesterly by Washington street four hundred and +7, feet; 
northeasterly. by other land of this petitioner nine hundred six 
and 4%,7, feet; southeasterly by land now or late of Clarence E. 
Tuttle six hundred fifty-five and 23, feet; and southwesterly by 
other land of this petitioner eight hundred forty-one feet, con- 
taining 449,600 square feet of land more or less: 
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2. That on said January Ist, 1900, the respondents acting or 
purporting to act under and by virtue of Chapter 412 of the Acts 
of 1898, as amended by Chapter 279 of the Acts of 1899, took 
said tract of land for playground purposes by a Taking dated 
January 1st, 1900, and recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Book 2656, 
page 433, a copy of which, marked A, is hereto annexed and 
made part hereof ; 

3. That said respondents acting or purporting to act under 
said statutes on said first day of January, 1900, took for play- 
ground purposes a tract of land belonging to the West End Street 
Railway Company; also a tract of land belonging to the estate of 
William J. Rotch, deceased; also a tract of land belonging to 
Annie M. Pollard and Gertrude P. Noble, owners of one un- 
divided half part thereof, and the heirs of Isaac N. Tucker, 
owners of the remaining undivided half part thereof; also a tract 
of land described as belonging to owners unknown by a Taking, 
a copy of which, marked B, is hereto annexed and made part 
hereof, and to which and to a sketch plan hereto annexed on 
which the parcels so taken are shown in red, reference is hereby 
made for further description of the premises ; 

4. That both said Takings were duly approved by the Mayor 
of the City of Boston on said first day of January, 1900; 

5. That Section 1 of Chapter 279 of the Acts of 1899 is as 
follows : . 

‘¢ Section 1. Section one of chapter four hundred and twelve 
of the Acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-eight is 
hereby amended by striking out the whole of said section and in- 
serting in place thereof the following: Section 1. The Board 
of Park Commissioners of the City of Boston, for the purpose of 
establishing a comprehensive system of playgrounds to meet the 
wants of the different parts of said city, is hereby authorized to 
take by purchase or otherwise, with the approval of the Mayor of 
said city, land for playgrounds in such different locations, not 
exceeding twenty in number, as they may deem adapted for the 
purpose; provided, however, that not more than two hundred 
thousand dollars shall be expended in any one year for said pur- 
pose ’’; 

6. That on February 14, 1900, the City of Boston paid to 
Clara M. Rotch, Morgan Rotch and William Rotch, executors of 
the estate of William J. Rotch, the sum of $80,659.78 in full 
settlement for the land taken by the respondents from the estate 
of Wilham J. Rotch and described in said last-mentioned taking; - 

7. That on March dth, 1900, said City paid to the West End 
Street Railway Company the sum of $105,073.39 in full settle- 
ment for the land taken by the said respondents from said rail- 
way company and described in said last-mentioned taking ; 

8. That on March 27th, 1900, said City paid to Annie M. 
Pollard and Gertrude P. Noble the sum of $9,62.43 in full 
settlement for their undivided half portion of the land owned in 
common by them and the heirs of Isaac N. Tucker described in 
said last-mentioned taking ; 
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9. That the total of payments made by the said City on ac- 
count of land taken for playground by the respondents on the said 
first day of January, 1900, amounts to the sum of one hundred 
ninety-five thousand three hundred eighty-five and ,%° dollars ; 

10. That settlement for the land taken from the heirs of 
Isaac N. Tucker has been made at the price of $9,652.43, and 
said sum is ready to be paid to said heirs when called for ; 

11. That said sum now ready to be paid to said Tucker heirs 
added to the total already paid out for lands taken on the said 
first day of January, 1900, makes a total of two hundred and five 
thousand thirty-eight and.;3, dollars expended in the year 1900 
for lands taken in the year 1900 and exceeds the amount which 
the said respondents are authorized by said statutes to expend ; 

12. That no settlement has been made with the owners of the 
parcels described as belonging to owners unknown in said second 
taking or with your petitioners ; 

13. That the land taken from owners unknown has a fair 
market value of at least five thousand three hundred sixty-one 
dollars ; 

14. That the land taken from your petitioner has a fair 
market value of at least eighty-nine thousand dollars, not includ- 
ing the damage to your petitioner’s remaining land and buildings, 
which said damage is estimated at a large sum ; 

15. That said taking of your petitioner’s land is unlawful 
and invalid, because 

Ist. Said statutes provide that not more than two hundred 
thousand dollars shall be expended in any one year, and more 
than two hundred thousand dollars has already been expended 
since January Ist, 1900, for lands taken on January Ist, 1900. 

2d. An attempt at least. has been made to take your peti- 
tioner’s land by eminent domain without any provision being 
made for the payment of damages sustained, but on the contrary 


in the face of an express legislative direction that not more than 


two hundred thousand dollars can be expended in one year, which 
sum has been entirely expended so as to leave no available means 
with which to compensate your petitioner ; 

Wherefore, your petitioner prays that a writ of certiorari may 
issue directed to said Board of Park Commissioners to certify 
the record of their proceedings in order that the same may be 
quashed so far as they relate to land taken from your petitioner 
and for such other relief as the nature of the case may require. 
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Exuisit No. 74. 


ANSWER IN TAKING OF COLUMBUS-—AVENUE PLAYGROUND. 
(Answer Filed April 17, 1900.) 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, SS. 


Supreme Judicial Court. 


PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, PETITIONERS 


FOR CERTIORARI, 
VS. 


Boarp OF PARK COMMISSIONERS OF THE City oF Boston. 


Respondents’ Answer. 


And now come the Board of Park Commissioners of the City 
of Boston, and for answer to the petition in the above-entitled 
cause say : 

1. They are ignorant whether the title to the land described 
in paragraph 1 of said petition is in the petitioners, and leave 
them to prove the same. 

2. They admit that on January 1, 1900, the respondents, 
acting under and by virtue of Chapter 412 of the Acts of 1898, 
as amended by Chapter 279 of the Acts of 1899, took said tract 
of land for playground purposes, and duly recorded their taking 
in the Suffolk Registry of Deeds. 

3. They admit that said respondents, acting under said 
statutes, on said first day of January, 1900, took for playground 
purposes a tract of land supposed to belong to the West End 
Street Railway Company; also a tract of land supposed to belong 
to the estate of William J. Rotch, deceased; also a tract of land 
supposed to belong to Annie M. Pollard and Gertrude P. Noble 
and the heirs of Isaac N. Tucker; also a tract of land described 
as belonging to owners unknown; and duly recorded said taking 
in the Registry of Deeds. 

4. They admit that said takings were approved by the Mayor 
of the City of Boston on or about the 1st of January, 1900. 

5. They admit that Section 1 of Chapter 279 of the Acts of 
the year 1899 is correctly set forth in Paragraph 5 of the peti- 
tioners’ petition. 

6. They admit that on or about February 14, 1900, the City 
of Boston paid to Clara M. Rotch and others, executors of the 
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estate of William J. Rotch, the sum of eighty thousand six hun- 
dred fifty-nine dollars and seventy-eight cents ($80,659.78) in 
full settlement for the taking by the respondents of said land 
supposed to belong to the estate of William J. Rotch. 

7. They admit that on or about March 5, 1900, said City paid 
to the West End Street Railway Company the sum of one hundred 
five thousand seventy-three dollars and thirty-nine cents ($105,- 
073.389) in full settlement for the taking by the respondents of 
said land supposed to belong to said Railway Company. 

8. ‘They admit that on or about March 27, 1900, said City 
paid to Annie M. Pollard and Gertrude P. Noble the sum of nine 
thousand six hundred fifty-two dollars and forty-three cents 
($9,652.43) in full settlement for the taking by the respondents 
of their half portion of said parcel of land supposed to belong to 
said Annie M. Pollard and Gertrude P. Noble and the heirs of 
Isaac N. Tucker. 

9. They admit that the total of payments made by said City 
on account of lands taken by the respondents for playgrounds in 
the year 1900 amounts to the sum of one hundred ninety-five 
thousand three hundred eighty-five dollars and sixty cents ($195,- 
385.60). 

10. Aas deny that settlenient for the land described in said 
taking as supposed to belong to the heirs of Isaac N. Tucker has 
been made at the price of nine thousand six hundred fifty-two 
dollars and forty-three cents ($9,652.43) and that said sum is 
reacly to be paid to said heirs when ready to be called for. 

And the respondents further answering say that after the pas- 
sage of Chapter 279 of the Acts of 1899, to wit, in May and July, 
1899, the City of Boston borrowed the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($200,000) upon bonds issued by the City Treasurer 
in accordance with the provisions of said Act and under the 
authority of the same, and held said sum of $200,000 so raised 
for the payment of lands and other expenses incurred under said 
Acts. 

On May 29, 1899, said Board of Park Commissioners took for 
the Columbus-avenue playground 89,523 square feet of land and 
drew drafts upon the City Treasurer for the total sum of sixty-two 
thousand three hundred and eighty-two dollars ($62,382) to pay 
for a portion of said land so taken, to wit: 62,382 square feet, in 
lots numbered 1 to 6, inclusive. The city conveyancers reported 
to said board that the owners of said lots had no title to 22,970 
square feet of said 89,523 above reported, and that 4,171 square 
feet of said land was a passage-way common to all of said lots. 

On July 18, 1899, said Board of Park Commissioners took 
97,686 square feet of land for the Ashmont playground, of which 
12,401 square feet was in Joseph street. The balance of the land 
was assessed for $25,500, upon which no settlement has been 
made with the owner or owners. 

On September 18, 1899, said Board took for the Savin Hill 
playground 809,200 square feet of land and flats, for which the 
Board, on January 8, 1900, drew a draft on the City Treasurer 
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for the sum of twenty-six thousand five hundred fourteen dollars 
and fifteen cents ($26,514.15). 

On October 2, 1899, the Board took 1,426 square feet of land 
for the North End playground, which said land with a building 
which had previously been torn down was assessed for the pur- 
poses of taxationin the sum of five thousand nine hundred dollars 
($5,900). 

On November 20, 1899, the said Board of Park Commissioners 
took 162,200 square feet of land for the Roslindale playground, 
for which the Board on January 1, 1900, drew drafts upon the 
City Treasurer for the sum of twenty-four thousand six hundred 
ninety dollars and eleven cents ($24,690.11). 

On January 1, 1900, the Board completed the taking of the 
Columbus-avenue playground, comprising a lot of 22,056 square 
feet, upon which the Board held an agreement under seal from the 
owners, dated April 18, 1899, to convey the same at a stated 
price and interest; also a lot of 50,645 square feet belonging to 
the West End Street Railway Company; and a lot of 45,486 
square feet belonging to William J. Rotch; and also a lot of 
5,361 square feet, being land in- Salt creek, the title to which is 
unknown. On the same day the Board drew drafts on the City 
Treasurer aggregating the sum of two hundred thirty thousand 
one hundred twenty-two dollars and forty-five cents ($230,122.45), 
in payment for lands taken Wes said Board in 1899 and 1900 for 
playgrounds. 

At the time these drafts were drawn there was a balance of one 
hundred thirty-six thousand six hundred ninety-four dollars and 
eleven cents ($136,694.11) in the city treasury remaining unex- 
pended of the proceeds of the bonds issued for playgrounds as 
aforesaid A. D. 1899, and the City Treasurer under said Acts 
was authorized to issue bonds and to borrow the further amount 
of two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) for the year 1900 for 
playgrounds under the Acts referred to above. 

And except so far as above admitted the respondents deny each 
and every allegation of the petitioners’ petition, and they submit 
herewith an attested copy of the record of their proceedings in the 
premises, and they say that said takings were lawful and valid 
and in compliance in all respects with the requirements of said 
statutes. 

Wherefore they say that they ought not to be required to 
answer to said petition and pray to be hence dismissed with their 
costs in this behalf wrongfully sustained. 
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Board of Park Commissioners. 
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Exuipit No. 75. 


(Statistics in Rererence To Boarp Mesrrt1Nas.) 
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Exuisit No. 76. 


(Recorps or Merrrinc or Park ComMiIssION HELD JANUARY 
6, 1896.) 


Boston, January 6, 1896. 


A meeting of the Board of Park Commissioners was held at 
the office at 2 P.M. 

Present, Messrs. Hodges, Walker and Pratt. Also present 
Messrs. E. W. Howe and J. C. Olmsted. 

The records of the last meeting was read and approved. 

An order of the City Council requesting the Board to cause the 
marsh lands bounded by Dorchester avenue, Locust street, Mt. 
Washington avenue and Kemp street, to be flooded, so that the 
same may be used for skating during the present winter, was 
received and a reply made. (See Letter Book 6, page 144.) 

Voted, That the Secretary issue emergency permits for the 
year 1896 to the Gas and Electric Light Companies having mains 
in Commonwealth avenue, on the terms specified in said permits 
for 1895. 

A communication was received from William E. Sheldon 
enclosing copy of agreement with Robert Coulsey, whereby the 
privilege of letting and sharpening skates at Jamaica pond is 
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given to him in consideration of the payment of twenty-five 
dollars, together with proposed schedule of prices, and the Secre- 
tary was directed to notify Mr. Sheldon that the Board does not 
approve of his arrangement with Mr. Coulsey, but will approve an 
arrangement prov iding for a reduction in the prices for sharpening 
and letting skates instead of the payment of anything for the 
privilege. 

A suggestion of the Chairman that the Engineer in charge try 
the experiment of keeping the bathing arrangements at Charles- 
bank open to the public during the winter months, was referred 
to the Chairman with full power. 

A conference was held with the Corporation Counsel reserae 
ing the new form for park rules proposed by him, and proposed 
legislation for the fixing of the penalty for breaches of said rules 
by the courts having jurisdiction of such cases, also regarding 
proposed legislation for appointment of Department Police by the 
Board of Police, also concerning the application of the law for 
the construction of sidewalks to Commonwealth avenue, and the 
making of rules for the construction of sidewalks on the Park- 
way, also regarding the necessity for the formal approval of the 
Board to the relocation of Seaver street by the Board of Street 
Commissioners, and the proposed petition to the Legislature for 
the authority to sell the remaining lands outside of the line of the 
street as relocated, also pede a proposal that the Act to 
authorize the establishment of a building-line on public ways be 
amended so that the provisions of said statute shall apply to 
Parkways. 

Mr. Bailey said that he regarded the sidewalk law as still ap- 
plicable to Commonwealth avenue, but that the Board was free to 
make any rules it saw fit regarding sidewalks on the Parkway, 
also that the city was pledged to carry out the agreement with 
the abutters regarding the relocation of Seaver street. He also 
agreed to draw up petitions to the Legislature covering the other 
matters and send them to the Board. Subsequently the follow- 
ing action was taken : , 

Whereas, Seaver street, after its taking and reconstruction by 
this department, March 27, 1893, was relocated by the Board 
of Street Commissioners by an order passed December 5, 1894, 
in consequence of an agreement with the abutters, approved and 
recommended by the Law Department, it is therefore, 

Voted, That this Board, in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 13 of Chapter 185 of the Acts of the year 1875, hereby 
approves of the relocation and alteration of Seaver street by an 
order of the Board of Street Commissioners, passed December 
9, 1894, according to a plan thereof, dated March 24, 1894, 
signed by Pierre Humbert, Jr., City Surveyor, and referred to in 
the said order. 


(Signed) | Gro. F. Crarxg, 
Secretary. 
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Exuisit No. 77. 


Recorps or MEETING oF PARK COMMISSION HELD DECEMBER 
20s Loos 


Boston, December 26, 1899. 


A meeting of the Board of Park Commissioners was held at 
64 Pemberton square, at 2.30 P.M. Present: Messrs. Stratton, 
Pratt and Prendergast, also Superintendent Pettigrew. The 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

A conference was held with the Mayor and Chairman Lane of 
the Bath Commission in regard to transferring the control of 
North End Beach to the Bath Department. Mr. Lane stated 
that the Bath Commissioners would agree to assume the care of 
the beach and bath houses this winter, but did not think they 
should be asked to make up any loss to the Park Department on 
account of running the bath houses in 1898, under the agreement 
of that year. It was thereupon 

Voted, That this Board hereby authorizes the Bath Depart- 
ment to take the care and control of the baths and piers at North 
End Beach including the beach and grounds northerly of Commer- 
cial street, until the 15th day of June, 1900, upon the following 
terms, namely : 

1. The said baths and piers, beach and grounds, shall be 
open to this Board at all times, and the right is reserved to 
the Boston Parks Boat Service Company to maintain a_ boat- 
landing at the end of the westerly pier of the North End Beach, 
under the conditions of its agreement with this Board, including 
the privilege of furnishing light refreshments at said landing. 

2. The Bath Department. shall keep said premises clean, and 
watched and guarded, during said term, and shall employ such 
attendants as may be necessary for the purpose. 

3. This Board reserves the right to revoke the authority 
hereby given at any time in its discretion, and with the approval 
of the Mayor. 

A communication was received from Corporation Counsel 
Bailey answering in the negative the question whether the Board 
should reserve any of the loan, authorized for playgrounds, to 
cover betterments for the laying out and construction of Colum- 
bus avenue, not yet assessed. 

A statement of the work and needs of the department, pre- 
pared in answer to Executive Circular No. 70, for the use of 
Mayor-elect, Hon. Thomas N. Hart in the preparation of his 
inaugural address were submitted by the Chairman, approved 
and sent to the Mayor. 

An order of the City Council requesting that teamsters be paid 
for overtime, was received and referred to the superintendent. 

A proposition from Julius Pratt relative to fire insurance on 
the new shops in Franklin Park, was received and it was 

Voted, To authorize Mr. Pratt to act in accordance there- 
with. 
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A communication from Engineer E. S. Dorr, of the Sewer 
Division, calling attention to a dam across the drainage ditch 
of Franklin Field, which may cause flooding, especially to 
Hendirie’s place, was received and placed on file, the engineer 
having stated that there was no danger. 

A communication from William D. Mandell renewing his 
request for a plank walk from Hemenway street to the houses on 
the Fenway, was received and referred to the superintendent. 

A communication from Richard Olney protesting against ob- 
structions to travel on the sidewalk of Commonwealth avenue, 
during building operations, was received and the superintendent 
was directed to order the builders to keep part of the sidewalk 
open with suitable protection to foot travelers. 

A communication from the New England Electric Vehicle 
Transportation Company relative to entering parkways to receive 
and. deliver passengers, was received and referred to the 
superintendent. 

Petitions from Edwin Woods, and others, protesting against 
the granting of permission to the Boston Transit Company to 
run their automobiles on Commonwealth avenue; and from 
G. H. Williams, and others, against the granting licenses for run- 
ning automobile omnibuses, express or delivery wagons, on 
Commonwealth avenue, was received and placed on file. 

A communication from James H. Stark claiming compensation 
for negotiating the purchase of land on Columbus avenue, was 
received and laid over. 

The superintendent submitted a report recommending the 
adoption of Mrs. K. G. Wells’ proposition of December 7, 
regarding the conduct of the Women’s Gymnnasium of Charles- 
bank, the coming year, and it was 

Voted, That the plan of the committee of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, for conducting the Charles- 
bank gymnasium for women during the coming year, as set forth 
in Mrs. Wells’ letter of December 7, be accepted. 

A petition from James E. O’Connell, and other members of 
the New England Ice Hockey League, that more lights be pro- 
vided at Franklin Field, to permit hockey games to be played in 
the evening, and the srounds be set apart for this purpose, was 
received, together with a report from the superintendent recom- 
mending that the petition be granted, and it was 

Voted, That the Superintendent be authorized to make arrange- 
ments for playing hockey on the ice at Franklin Field. 

Voted, That hired teams be paid at the rate of 8 of a day for 
8 hours work. 

Voted, That the superintendent be authorized to purchase 4 
sprinkling wagons, 2 low bed wagons, 4 single horse wagons for 
handling light material, 2 contractors’ wagons and 1 truck, at 
an estimated expense of $2,815.00 ; also to purchase 2,000 tons of 
trap rock, at about $1.50 per ton, for surfacing Commonwealth 
avenue and other drives where travel is heavy; and the North 
American Silva by C. S. Sargent. 


ll 
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Exuisit No. 78. 


Park Department Order of Business, March 5, 1900. 


1. Reports and plans from Superintendent. 

2. Common Council order requesting that the Park Commis- 
sioners purchase the Marcella-street Home and grounds, and erect 
thereon an open-air gymnasium and bath-house. 

3. City Council order requesting that the Columbus-avenue 
Playground be put in condition for use. 

4, Communications from Councilman Walter E. Henderson 
requesting that the subject of golf fees be reconsidered. 

5. Communication from City Solicitor Thomas M. Babson 
stating terms of settlement, case Willard Welch, trustee. 

6. Communications from Frank N. Nay relating to claim of 
Mrs. Morrill, formerly Miss Ellen Williams, for the taking of 
two small parcels of land on Seaver street. 

7. Communication from Clifford Devens relating to sewer 
assessment and interest on estate John Pearce, Roslindale. 

8. Communication from James R. Garret relating to terms of 
settlement with Worthington heirs. 

9. Communication from City Conveyancer C. F. Day relating 
to request of the Boston Elevated Railway Company for buildings 
on land taken for Columbus-avenue Playground as part compen- 
sation for interest. 

10. Communication from Western Union Telegraph Company 
relating to change of wires over the Boston & Albany Railroad 
at Fenway bridge. 

11. Communication from George N. Prouty offering to pay 
$500 per year for use of that portion of the Williams farm owned 
by the city, including the buildings. 

12. Communication from Police Department acknowledging 
amended regulations relating to motor vehicles. 

13. Communication from Roger F. Sturgis relative to amend- 
ment of rules relating to motor vehicles. 

14. Requests for hearings: L. A. W., question of repealing 
rule requiring lanterns on bicycles; Dorchester Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club, speedway on Franklin field. 

15. Request of J. Murray Forbes for appointment to discuss 
question of laying dust on Commonwealth avenue. 


Laid Over. 


Request Messrs. Orchard & Hewitson and estate John Pearce, 
for interest on lands taken; also request Edward Orchard, that 
Board assume taxes and sewer assessment. 
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Exuipit No. 79. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT OF OPERATIONS, 
Week ending April 1,.1899. 


FRANKLIN PARK: 


Excavating site of proposed repair shops, and filling swamp 
on Morton street boundary with excavated material. 

Building retaining wall at Administration Yard site from 
boulders gathered in park. 

Excavating trench for removal of electric cable at Seaver 
street. 

Digging tree holes and preparing ground for planting. 

Laying foundation of wall on Forest Hills street boundary. 

General spring cleaning up. 

Completed tree cutting for the season. 

Building boundary walls, Seaver street (contract). 


ARBORETUM : 


Filling on proposed line of Bussey street. 


JAMAICA PARK: 


Planting American Elms at south end Jamaica Pond. 

Building boundary walls on Perkins and Prince streets. 
(contract). 

Grading on Perkins barn site. 


RIVERWAY: 


Pruning young trees. 


Back Bay Fens: 


Cleaning up and re-arranging shrubberies. 


Corr’s Hitt TERRACES: 


Erecting fences and crestings under contract. 


Woop Istanp Park: 


Carting and spreading loam. 


Go ae 
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Exurisit No. 80. 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 


Amount of Pay-rolls and Number of Employees— Week Ending 
September 7, 1899. 


Amounts. Laborers. | Specials. 
MT ean a lacs cs Geek ees tees $99 17 7 2 
LES 897 16 63 17 
MMIII TE APICES el cose le aes ee ees 2,999 92 192 67 
NLS a 1,139 41 58 29 
MIPS LOTOP ATIC 3 oi sc ee ue ee ees 126 13 10 1 
Charlestown Heights ................. 50 92 3 1 
MPO DAM oie ec ee es tet eee 143 33 6 4 
ss LO rae Cre a Ran ot 6 

Seon Playground. .......5....00066. 24 00 Dro a ae madera 
ES SC IR Ect LR 183 90 8 i 
yD ek EY SR 166 20 10 3 
muveeer Department .....:............. 494 26 ates 2 
$6,386 84 406 139 


Exurpit No. 81. 


List oF MATTERS REFERRED TO SUPERINTENDENT. 


1897. 


Jan. 19. — Foot-bridges, F. F. (C. C. order), 9-110, report on, 
9-113, referred, with power. 

W.E. Sheldon, application, refreshments, referred, 9-116, re- 
port, 9-120. 

Covered sand courts, 9-117, report, 9-122. 

Chemical fertilizer, 9-125, authorized, also nursery stock. 

Employment, additional men authorized in nursery, 9-130. 

Completion, Arborway, from Centre street to railroad, 9-135, 
loam, authorized, etc. 

Relocation, drain and sewer, North End, 9-136, authorized. 

Authority to complete Arborway from Prince to Washington 
street, 9-140. 

Employment, suspended men, 9-151, authorized (temporary). 

Application, sketching class, 9-151, referred, with full power. 

Temporary sanitary buildings, F. F., 9-157, referred. 

Drinking fountains, 9-157, Superintendent to consider matter. 

Cricket ground (C. C. order), Wood Island, 9-142, referred. 

Tree planting, Blue Hill avenue, 9-143, referred. 
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Fence, etc., Castle Island, Ordnance Sergeant’s house, 9-148, 
authorized. . 
Privileges, Ordnance Sergeant, Castle Island, 9-148. 
Burro privilege (Hudgens), referred, 9- 151, referred, with full 
power. 
Lighting Castle Island, referred, 9-154. 
Concession, Antonio Gregori, 9-155, report on arrangements. 
Temporary sanitary buildings, F. F., 9-157, report, 9-164, vote 
authorized. 
Soda fountain bids, Franklin, 9-154, referred for report. 
Electric launches, Jamaica pond, 9-157, referred for report. 
Removal stones from walk, Wood Island, authorized, 9-166. 
Employment janitor, Wood Island, 9-166, authorized. 
Application, Civil Service, 25 men, authorized, 9-175. 
Request for completion, traffic road, Arborway, referred, 9-174. 
i. ¢ Audubon road, referred, 9-174. 
Application, stand, referred, 9-176. 
Estimates, electric conduits, Jamaica, 9-174, referred. 
Hand-ball court (C. C. order), 9-179, referred. 
Surfacing M-street playground, authorized, 9-186. 
Temporary sheds for boat storage, Jamaica, 9-187, referred. 
Authority to spend $5,000 on walks and $250 on building, 
Wood Island, 9-186. 
Request for temporary foot-path, Longwood bridge, referred 
9-188. 
Underground wires and are lights, North End, 9-190, referred. 
Condition electric lights refectory, referred, 9-191. 
Superintendent to prepare M-street playground for use, 9-196. 
- Additional lights, vicinity Head House, 9-190, referred. 
Superintendent to confer with Mr. Sheldon, additional boats, etce., 
9-192. 
Request sanitary conveniences, Jamaica, referred, 9-193. 
Numbers on doors and transfer building, North End, referred, 
9-191. 
Requisition, 30 men, authorized, 9-199. 
Report, roof, refectory, 9-200. 
Arrangement plantations, between Forest Hills bridge, confirmed, 
Professor Sargent, 9-200. 
Direct steam connection, ete., North End building, 9-200, 
authorized. 
Playground for children, Fenway, referred, 9- 201, referred for 
report. 
Life-saving signals, Head House, 9-201, referred, with full power. 
Arrangements, opening bath-house at North End, 9-208, Super- 
intendent directed. 
Underground cable, Forest Hills Bridge, 9-208, referred. 
Work desirable to be done under appropriation, referred, 9-210, 
report, 223 (Billings Field). 
Driveway, D. S. McDonald, referred, 9-213, 230, work author- 
ized. 
Authority to fence road adjoining tracks, Back Bay, 9-218. 
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Communication from American Surety Company relating to bond, 
carriage sheds, referred, 9-213. ‘ 

Improvement, entrance Dorchester Park, shelter and seats, 9-214, 

vote, 230, authorized. 

Plumbing sanitary buildings, F. F., 9-214, authorized. 

Discharge, Dennis Walsh, 9-215. 

Offer filling M-street playground, F. J. Hannon, 9-218, 219, 
authorized, measured in fill. 

Vote, construction traffic road over hill opposite Arboretum, 9-218, 
authorized. 

Vote, authorizing construction central path, Arborway, 12 feet, 
9-218. 

Report on application Metropolitan Water Board to lay pipes 
between Perkins and Washington streets, 9-220. 

Offer Street Department to furnish screenings, 9-220, referred. 

Plans for playgrounds near O. C. R.R., referred for estimate 
cost, 9-221. 

Request electric lights, Neptune road, 9-221, referred. 

Loam authorized for Jamaica Park, vote, 9-236, 251. 

Construction, path along Perkins-street shore, 9-237, authorized 
also loam. 

Report and authority to advertise for loam, Jamaica, 9-248. 

Preliminary plans, fountains and sanitary buildings, 9-230, sub- 
mitted. 

Requisition for foremen, ae 236, authorized. 

Estimates for bandstand, North End, 9-230, and 235, location, 
referred, with power. 

Crusher authorized, 9-230. 

Grading and fencing Brighton playground, vote, 9-236, author- 
ized. 

Revision plans, plantation, O’Reilly Memorial, 9-237, referred. 

Report on accident, C. A. Faxon, Boylston bridge, 9-237. 

Protective Coin Lock Device, 9-238, referred. 

Fixed seats for parks, model submitted, 9-242. 

Insulation, electric poles, 9-243, referred. 

Sprinkling park roads Saturday afternoons and Sundays, referred, 
9-243. 

Engine and boiler, 9-242, purchase authorized. 

Drainage, Peters Hill Drive, 9-242, authorized. 

Plans, underground sanitaries, 9-248, 251, 253. 

Temporary foot-bridge, Longwood avenue, 9-247, report and 
vote, 9-250, rescinded, 298. 

Subgrading driveway by labor, Arboretum, changes circuit drive, 
9-255, authorized. 

Gates for entrances, Arboretum, 9-260. 

Construction path, authorized from Canterbury street to spring, 
Franklin, 9-251. 

Planting, authorized, North End, 9-251. 

Condition, sidewalks adjoining N. E. park, report, 9-251. 

rds for fences, North Brighton, 9-255, submitted. 

‘¢ = M street, 9-255, submitted. 
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Improvement, border plantations, Fens, 9-256, authorized. 

Construction walk, between Franklin Park and Forest Hills arches, 
9-254, authorized. 

Transfer sheep to Franklin Field, 9-256, authorized. 


Drainage, plan and estimate to be prepared for Nazingdale, 


9-256, approved, and work authorized, 9-284. 

Offers for loam accepted, Jamaica, 9-251. 

Vote to macadamize Parkman drive, 9-254, authorized. 

Covered culvert, Perkins street to pond, 9-256, bids, 9-276, 
authorized. 

Temporary fence, Perkins street, adjoining pond, 9-270, author- 
ized. 

Inspection Nursery stock and purchase authorized $3,000, 9-256. 

Report on removal pumping station, 9-255, vote to remove 9-254. 

- Removal steps and path, Leverett, 9-256, authorized. 

Rearrangement walks and filling ponds, Leverett, 9-260, 283, 
authorized. . | 

Plan and estimate, sanitary building, Leverett, 9-253. 

Superintendent to consult Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, wall or 
fence between park lands and Morton street at arches, 9-261, 
263. 

Renewal concession Gregori, Marine, 9-266, authorized. 

Lamp locations, Commonwealth avenue, 9-261, 263, referred. 

Beach, Marine, 9-264, 281, referred and report. 

Vote authorizing construction paths and plantations bordering 
glade, removal steps Hagbourne Hill, 9-260, vote to fill pond 
283. 

Plan for draining Nazingdale approved and work authorized 9-284. 

Subgrading traffic roads, between Washington and Forest Hills 
streets, authorized, 9-266. 

Report, installation lights, Audubon road, 9-279. 

Alterations at Administration sheds, Riverway, 9-270,276, vote 
278, authorized. 

Plans and estimates, Copp’s Hill fence, 9-276, submitted. 

Water supply, Copp’s Hill, 9-279, authorized. 

Estimate cost teams for maintenance work, 9-276, authorized, 
278. 

Laying gaspipes in roadways instead of loam spaces, 9— 279, 

Walks around pools, Marine Park, authorized, 9-284. 

Vote authorizing laying foundation wall between Arborway and 
Morton street by day labor, 9-283. 

Arrangement with Bernard McNulty to act as overseer during 
recovery from accident, 9-285. 

Plan, Morton-street wall, 9-294, proposals authorized, 10-35. 

Land for Industrial Aid Society, referred, 9-290, report, 9-292. 

Offer, Edward Welch (Brighton), 9-230, authorized. 

Estimated expense grading and fencing three. acres, Brighton, 
vote, 9-236, authorized. 

Vote, filling Brighton playground, 9-293, authorized. 

To consult Mr. Longfellow regarding designs for gates, A. A., 
9-263. 


_- 
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Plan, carriage sheds, Jamaica, work authorized, 9-284. 
Lines, Columbia road, 9-193, referred for report. 
Tree planting, Columbia road, 9-295, report, 10-2, 43. 


1898. 


Report on construction appropriation, 10-1. 

Purchase horses and sprinkler wagons, authorized, 10-3. 

Vote to reduce working force within appropriation for mainte- 
nance, 10-3. 

Rearrangement electric wires, Pine Bank house, authorized, 

10-6. 

Report on flooding portion New England Park, building dam, for 
skating, 10- 4. 

Conference with Mr. Canning on suspended men; recommenda: 
tion half time and suspended list, 10-6. 

Proposal, Holbrook, Cabot & Daly, filling Billings field, 10-6. 

_ Alternative sketches Brighton playground, referred for report to 
superintendent, 10-7. 

Baseball, Dorchester Park, referred, 10—7, report, 10-14. 

Railing, corner Charter: street and Lime alley; division fence 
paving yard, 10-7, referred. . 

Transfer, J. P. Dinand, 10-8, authorized. 

List mechanics for Mayor, 10-8. 

Report on tree cutting in reply communication W. H. Reynolds, 
10-13. 

Observation tower, 10-15, referred. 

Skating, M-street playground, 10-15, referred. 

Transfer grounds, Chestnut Hill, 10-16, report on transfer, cost 
involved, 10-31. 

Electric lights, Neptune road, 10-17, referred for report. 

Request C. M. Ripley for walk to Abbotswood spring, 10-17, 
referred with full power. 

Report on proposal Holbrook, Cabot & Daly filling, Brighton, 
authorized, 10-18. 

Compensation, teamsters, 10-18, authorized. 

Revised grading plan and estimate cost North End, 10-22, 25 
(plan presented), adopted, 10-42. 

Grading plans adopted, Fellows street, superintendent to lay out 
grounds when funds are available, 10-25. 

Purchase teams and outfit, maintenance work, Franklin Park, 
10-25, authorized. 

Report on bills Suburban Light and Power Company, Franklin, 
10-28. 

Plan from Street Department for drainage area Fens, referred to 
superintendent, 10-28. 

Common Council order cost bicycle track, Marine Park, re- 
ferred to superintendent, 10-29, report, 10- ol. 

Recommendation, shelter, Franklin ‘Field, 10-31. 

Substitution triangles for circles, Walnut-avenue entrance, 10-31, 
authorized. 
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Timber tree plantations south side refectory, 10-31, plan re- 
quested. 

Proposition Protective Coin Lock Company accepted, 10-34. 

Ex. circular, annual estimates, 10-35. 

Proposals authorized, Morton-street wall, 10-35. 

Fence, Fellows-street Playground, 10-36. 

Superintendent to secure proposals for steam roller, 10-37. 

Bids presented, Pioneer Iron Works, accepted, 10-38. 

Bids for wall Arborway, 10-88. 

Tile drains Wood Island, vote authorizing $800, 10-389. 

Offer Superintendent Streets, stone screenings, 10—40, referred.. 

Grading St. Martin street section, 10-40, referred. 

Common Council order ball ground, Gibson, 10-40, referred. 

Removal building, Main and Alford streets, 10-42, referred. 

Requisition for 15 men, authorized, 10-43. 

$1,500.00 authorized for trees and shrubs, 10-43. 

Backstops and water, Gibson, 10-48, report, 10-66. 

Iron fence top of quarry Franklin Park, authorized, 10-48. 

Superintendent to plant trees on Commonwealth avenue, 10-44. 

Request, C. U. Cotting for planting strip, 10-44. 

Vote, directing building walls and planting borders to Morton and 
Canterbury street lines: also to lay foundations of walls 
wherever the disposition of loose stones will permit, 10-44. 

Removal band stand, North End; seat northerly pier; electric 
lights, 10-47, referred. 

Request, E. M. Brewer, sidewalks between Pond and Centre 
streets be built up to finished grade and surfaced, 10-48,. 
10-50, authorized, 10-65. 

Fenway, loam space between Boylston street and Westland avenue, 
increased, 10—49, authorized. 

Request for hand-ball court, Charlestown, 10-49, cost 10-59. 

Employment, 25 additional men authorized, 10-50. 

Condition water, Riverway and Leverett pond, Engineer’s report, 
10-51. 

Running track, plans, etc., Fellows, 10-53, referred. 

Surface covering promenade Commonwealth avenue, 10-56, re- 
ferred. 

Benches on pier and swimming raft, North End, 10-58, authorized.. 

Construction temporary bathing beach, Charlestown Heights, 
1Q—58, authorized. 

Removal wooden steps, Pond street, 10-59, authorized. 

Welsbach burner, Charlesbank, 10-59, authorized. 

Laying pipes and hydrant, Pine Bank house, 10-60, referred. 

Swimming pool, plans to be prepared, Billings, 10-60. 

Construction, landing and refreshment booth, North End (Com- 
munication, Sturgis), 10-60. 

Erection fences, Cambridge and Leverett streets, 10-62, authorized.. 

Canvas shelter boat landing Jamaica, 10-63, authorized. 

Purchase horse, 10-62, authorized. . 

Surfacing Perkins street, between Chestnut street and Parkman 
road, authorized, 10-68. 
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Inspection, electric plants, 10-66. 

Requisition for 50 men, 10-68, authorized. 

Stone screenings, Street Department, 10—68, referred. 

Additional lights. M Street Playground, 10-64, report, 10-72. 

Superintendent to prepare ground for stable Franklin Park, 10-64. 

Bids for quarry fence, 10-67, submitted, 

Switches for pillar lights refectory, 10-64, authorized. 

Spring water, Franklin (playstead), 10-64, referred. 

C. C. order for cost fences Charlesbank, referred, 10—66, report, 
10-78. 

C. C. order, ball grounds Wood Island, 10-66, referred. 

Superintendent to provide electric lights Wood Island, 10-69. 

Electric lightening beach, North End, 10-69, authorized. 

Communication, J. H. Quincy, roadway from Bussey Park to 
Bellevue Hill, 10-67, referred. 

Communication from Chadwick and Stillings regarding completion 
Fenway on north side Beacon street, referred to Mr. Wheel- 
wright and Superintendent, 10-67. 

Communication from Captain Dawson, need additional lights 
Audubon Road; also Stony Brook and Saddle Path bridges, 
10-67, referred. 

Advertisement, pumping station and mechinery Ward’s pond, 
10-70, authorized. 

Cost installing lights, J. P. and Marine boat landings, and addi- 
tional lamps Marine Park beach, 10-70. 

Resting places for cyclists, 10-71, authorized. 

Vote authorizing substitution graduates from Engineering schools 
for laborers, 10-72. 

Outside entrance men’s toilet refectory, 10-73. 

Removal wooden framework pergola, 10-74, authorized. 

Old Walnut street to be abolished, 10-77. 

Proposals, for uniforms, vote, 10-74, authorized. 

Drinking fountains, vote, 10-74, authorized. 

Proposals to be secured for iron fence Paving yard North End, 
10-74. 

Cost installing electric cable and lights Neptune road, 10-74. 

C. C. order, cost shelter, Marine Park, referred, 10—75, referred. 

Report on force available to complete work Peters Hill extension, 
10-76. 

Superintendent to confer with Street Commissioners regarding 
grade, junction Fairview and Mendum streets, 10-78. 

Available force for construction, drives, Jamaica Park, 10-76. 

Planted strip proposed, driveway, vote, Wood Island, 10-77, 
authorized. 

Remoyal Valley gate-houses 10—78, authorized. 

Report on fences Charlesbank, 10-78, C. C. order, 10-66. 

Telephone connection, City Hall Exchange, 10-79, referred. 

Estimated cost extension, Charlesgate, North Beacon, 10-80. 

Relaying wooden floor, Commonwealth avenue bridge, 10-81 
authorized. 

Report rearrangement planted spaces, Boylston road, 10-81, 83. 
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Vote authorizing uniforms from A. Shuman, 10-84. 

Cost planting Long Island, 10-85. — 

Proposed arrangement trees and tracks Columbia road, 10-81 
referred. 

Diving floats, Marine Park, 10-81 authorized. 

Superintendeut to confer with Lamp Department and Boston 
Electric Light Company, regarding installation on Audubon 
road and Commonwealth avenue, 10-84. Report 10-84. 

Vote, fountain Perkins and Chestnut streets, 10-83 authorized. 

Report, electric lights, Wood Island, 10-84. To confer Boston 
Electric Light Company, 10-84. 

Lamp-posts, Wood Island, 10-87, authorized. 

Wooden dials Head House clock, proposition, E. Howard Watch 
and Clock Company, 10-86. 

Head House shutters, 10-119, referred. 

Estimated cost construction easterly boundary road, West Rox- 

| bury, 10-86. 

Lamp-posts Fens, 10-87, authorized. 

Vote, authorizing covering culvert, Miss May’s land, 10-93. 

Appointment two gardeners, 10-93, authorized. 

Votes, filling swamp at glade, removal willows, grading and 
loaming, gravel pits, Morton A. Canterbury street boun- 
daries; working drawings and advertisement for bids for 
stable, 10-94, authorized. 

Grading and loaming land adjoining Perkins and Prince streets, 
10-94, authorized. 

Flag-staff Charlesbank, C. C. order, 10-95, referred. 

Modification contract Longwood bridge, referred for report, 10-97. 

Plan and estimate cost, walk southerly line Longwood bridge, 
requested, 10-120 

Raising sewer, parkway at Frances street, 10298; referred. 

Football ground, Gibson, 10-100, authorized. 

Electric lights between Playstead and Forest Hills entrance, 
10-101, referred. 

Slopes and filling, plan cross section near I street, vote SpprOvang 
plan, 10-101. 

C. C. order, football, 10-103, report, 10-106, Charlestown 
Heights. 

To make arrangements for lighting driveway between Forest 
Hills and Valley Gate, 10-103. 

Sundry requests, L. E. Bow, children’s bathing, referred, 10-105. 

Report on examination, Mr. Bow’s account, additional cash 
registers, 10-110. 

Superintendent to prepare plans and specifications, Seaver street 
wall, 10-110. 

Cross section, Seaver street wall, referred for changes if neces- 
sary, 10-112. 

Filling hole Peters Hill drive, 10-110, authorized 

Advertisement for bulkhead and filling Fens, authorized, 10-111. 

Request for changes, Fenway, widening, curb and shrubbery, 
refered for report, 10-111. 
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Superintendent to prepare plans and specifications, Prince and 
’ Perkins streets walls, 10-110. 

Stable, Jamaica Park, to be torn down and sheds constructed, 
authorized, 10-111. 

Maintenance, estimates submitted, 10-119, approved. 

Men to be placed on half time, superintendent, authorized, 
10-119. , 

Superintendent to secure competitive prices winter suits, 10-120. 

Superintendent, authorized to build foundations, walls, Forest 
Hills street, 10-120. 

Superintendent authorized to make plan for reconstruction. wall 
along Centre street, boundary Arboretum, 10-120. 

Superintendent authorized to advertise for bids construction 
boundary wall, Forest Hills street including returns, 10-122. 

Superintendent to prepare plans and specifications and advertise 
for bids for wall on Pond street, 10—122. 


1899. 


Uniforming construction force, 11-4. 

Grading, site old stable, Jamaica, 11-7, authorized. 

Repairs to old wall, Arboretum, authorized, 11-7. 

Superintendent authorized to build bank wall, Franklin Park yard, 
11-10. 

Report submitted on construction speedway, Franklin Field, and 
drawing down water, referred to Chairman to transmit to 
Mayor, 11-14. 

Superintendent authorized to purchase horses and wagons, 
Franklin Park yard, 11-18. 

Superintendent to prepare plans and specifications, repair shops 
and sheds, Franklin, 11-24. 

Report from Superintendent on permitting electric wires, Colum- 
bia road, 11-24. 

Report from Superintendent in relaying main, Dorchester Gas 
Light Company, Columbia road, 11-24. 

Laying out Copley square, referred to Superintendent, 11-24. 

Superintendent instructed to confer with Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company regarding poles, Columbia road, 11-26. 

Superintendent requested to prepare plans and specifications for 
filling Fens between Beacon street and Harbor Commissioners’ 
line, and extension Fens channel by underground culverts, 
11-28. 

Plan and estimate submitted, cost tree planting north side Com- 
monwealth avenue, 11-32. 

Superintendent authorized to purchase teams, 11-34. 

Superintendent to prepare plans and specifications for walls and 
advertise for bids, Forest Hills street, Pond street, Perkins 
street, Centre street, Dorchester park, 11-39. 

Superintendent authorized to regulate width of boats, 11-39. 

Superintendent authorized to prepare plans and specifications, 
new wall, Centre street and Adams street boundary, Dor- 
chester park, 11-51. 
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Superintendent authorized to repair wall, southern boundary 
Arboretum, and prepare plans and specifications, new wall, 
Fairview-street entrance, 11-51. 

Superintendent authorized to make requisition for fifty men, 
11-53. 

Superintendent’s recommendation regarding fertilizer and sup- 
plies, accepted, 11-54. 

Superintendent’s recommendations adopted, drinking fountain and 
fixed seats at Scarboro pond; rearrangement drive, North 
End glade; opening in Dorchester Park wall; erection new 
pavilion, Jamaica Park, 11-57, 56. 

Superintendent instructed to cut trees at Pine Bank, to grade’ 
north slope; also trees that are unsightly and interfere with 
other trees, 11-57. 

Superintendent to place permanent stone bounds between Boston 
and Albany Railroad and Brookline avenue (authorized), 
11-57. 

Superintendent authorized to order work (wharf drop gearing) 
done in accordance proposal, American Ship Windlass 
Company, 11-57. 

Voted, that the estimates for park construction be approved, and 
Superintendent authorized to do the work in accordance 
therewith, 11-60. 

Superintendent authorized to remove trees on Walter and Centre 
streets, 11-61. 

Plans submitted, repair shops, 11-62. 

Superintendent authorized to remove band-stand from North End 
to Marine Park, 11-64. 

Superintendent authorized to place benches on creas of beach, 
North End, 11-65. 

Superintendent requested to consider advisability of dredging and 
repairing beach, North End Park, 11-65. 

Superintendent requested to report on latest plan for speedway, 
11-66, report, 11-90. 

Superintendent instructed to prepare plans for playgrounds, 
Roslindale and Harvard College lands, on Washington 
street, 11-67. 

Superintendent authorized to advertise for bids for walls, western 
boundary Arboretum and Sigourney street, 11-70. 

Report submitted, oil treatment, roadways, 11-71. 

Report, road connection, Be H. cemetery and parkway, 11-71, 
ete. 

Report, boundary walls Morton street be returned of traffic road 
and road be made a public street, adopted, 11-78. 

Superintendent authorized to employ fifty additional men till 
October 15, 11-77. 

Superintendent authorized to use loose stone lying on ground, 
for repairs and building new walls, Dorchester Park, 11-82. 

Superintendent directed to fill up Natural History pools at Lever- 
ett Park, and put in drain to take surface drainage, 11-85. 
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Superintendent directed to grass over walk, Valley Gates; to 
take away all masonry between roadway at Forest Hills 
bridge and roadway, except steps, etc., 11-90. 

Vote authorizing putting underground wires to Overlook, 11-95. 

Superintendent authorized to expend balance appropriation, 
Gibson playground, in grading and putting ground in order, 
11-95. 

Superintendent to secure proposals for Strandway fence and 
Charlestown playground, 11-97. 

Superintendent authorized to purchase 2,000 cubic yards loam for 
Strandway at 75 cents, 11-98. 

Superintendent authorized to cut down bank in grading small 
ponds in Leverett Park, 11-98. 

Superintendent authorized to build dams and prepare for skating, 
11-105. 

Superintendent authorized to lower walk, regrade shore, Jamaica 
pond, adjoining Pond street, 11-118. 

Superintendent authorized to take up portion bridle-path and 
walks south side Willow Pond road and extend lawn to road ; 
also to take up westerly walk at Ward’s pond and replace 
with loam for planting, 11-113. 

Superintendent authorized to take up walk adjoining promenade 
at Charlesbank and extend lawn space to promenade, 
11-117. 

Superintendent authorized to construct bridle-path, West Rox- 
bury parkway (natural bridle-path). 

Superintendent authorized to do drainage work at Rogers Park, 
11-113. 

Superintendent authorized to make arrangements for hockey, 
Franklin Field, 11-127. 

Superintendent authorized to purchase sprinkling wagons, etc., 
at expense estimated at $2,815, 11-127. 

December 26, 1899, Superintendent authorized to purchase trap 
rock for surfacing Commonwealth avenue, at about $1.50 
per ton, 11-127. 


ExuHisBit No. 82. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S COMMUNICATIONS TO Boarp, FROM JANUARY 2, 
1897, to January 1, 1900—J. A. PETTIGREW. 


1897. 


Report and recommendation appointment of H. J. Koehler as 
planter, vote authorizing appointment, January 19, 9-109. 

Erection foot-bridges across brook at entrance to Franklin Field, 
from Birch and Lyons streets, report, records, 9-10 and 113. 

Report and recommendation, refreshment concession, W. E. 
Sheldon, granted, 9-120. 
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List nursery stock, vote authorizing purchase, 9-120. 

Report on Mr. Wordell’s communication regarding sand courts, 
9-122. 

Report on special closing-out sale nursery stock, vote authorizing 
purchase, 9-125. 

Report on chemical fertilizer, adopted, 9-125. 

Mr. Walsh installed as instructor, Paris-street Gymnasium, with 
approval of Messrs. Hodges and Stratton. 

Lists of trees and shrubs submitted, vote authorizing purchase, 
9-130. 

Report and recommendation, employment additional men in the 
Nursery, vote authorizing employment, 9-130. 

Purchase shrubs from Arboretum, referred with power, 9-130. 

Recommendation promotion, J. B. Shea, authorized, 9-130. 

‘Temporary removal repair shops, Franklin Park to Nursery, esti- 
mated cost, 9-134 and 140. 


Improvement central promenade, Commonwealth avenue, vote. 


authorizing, 9-142. 

Reports on injuries to Comerford & Boyd, vote, 9- 163. 

Sketch of temporary building, Franklin Field, submitted, vote 
authorizing erection of two buildings and connecting drain, 
9-163 and 164. 

Report on application, see-saw quadricycle, 9-165. 

Report on launch, Jamaica Pond. 

Report on application, J. R. Heard, refreshment stand, Perkins 
and Chestnut streets, vote refusing, 9-178. 

Plan with memoranda building (Covel), Main and Alford streets, 
9-178. 

Report on various attachments, approved by Mr. Sturgis, North 
End building, vote authorizing, 9-2C0. 

Report on improvements at Dorchester Park, vote wate oS 
work, 9-214. 

Report on application, Metropolitan Water Board, to lay pipes in 
parkway between Perkins and Washington streets, 9-220. 

Report on pruning tree at request of Mr. Glover, Commonwealth 
avenue. 

Recommendations for works of improvement, with estimates of 
cost, 9-221. Subsequent votes, 9-237 and 254. 

Report on request, D. S. McDonald, for driveway across Audu- 
bon road, vote directing work to be done, 9-230. 

Recommendation for engine and boiler for crusher plant at Arnold 
Arboretum, estimates authorized, 9-230. 

Report of occurrence that occurred on Riverway, 9-287. 

Report on claim, C. A. Faxon, for damages, Boylston bridge, 
9-237. 

Report on price of loam, Jamaica Park, vote authorizing, 9-248. 

Report on building Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club. 

Report on removal of pumping station, 9-255. 

Report on skate sharpening concession, Franklin Field, 9-262. 

Report on construction of paths and plantations bordering Glade, 
and vote authorizing, 9-260. 
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Report on gas-pipe locations in roadway instead of loam spaces, 
vote, 9-279. 

Report on water service, Copp’s Hill, vote authorizing, 9-279. 

Report on installing lights, Audubon road, electric light, au 
thorized, 9-279. 

Report on flooding Billings Field for skating, authorized, 9-283. 

Report on laying foundation wall, Morton street, authorized, 


1898. 


Report on deposit of silt at Fens and its removal, 10-1 and 3. 

Report on request of Superintendent of Streets for planting plans 
for Columbia road, with recommendations, approved, 10-2. 

Recommendation that services of veterinary surgeon be secured 
in selecting horses for maintenance work, vote authorizing, 
10-3. 

Recommendation that four sprinkling wagons be purchased, au- 
thorized, 10-3. 

Submission of bids for brickwork alterations at Administration 
Building to fit it for use as stable, lowest bid accepted, 
10-2. 

Report on proposal from Holbrook, Cabot & Daly for filling 

delivered at Billings Playground, 10-6. 

Report and recommendation on restoration of suspended men on 
half-time basis, adopted, 10-7. 

Report on Common Council order, all-the-year-round bath-house 
and gymnasium, Mystic Playground, 10-15. 

Report on tree-labelling under Woman’s Education Association, 
recommending a further appropriation, adopted, 10-18. 

_ Copy of instructions given to Instructor Walsh, East Boston Gym- 
nasium, 10-17. 

Report on proposal from Holbrook, Cabot & Daly, to furnish fill- 
ing for Billings Field, authorized to accept, 10-18. 

Report on selection drivers for park teams, with recommendation 
regarding pay, vote authorizing, 10-18. 

Report on discharge 30 men, 10-18. 

Report and revised grading plan North End beach, 10-22, 25, 
adopted, 10-42. 

Communication regarding immediate consideration, subject of silt 
deposits in Fens. 

Report on application J. C. Spillane, for entrance of street into 
Riverway, 10-24. 

Recommendation, purchase teams and outfits, 10-25. 

Report on work of laying mains by Metropolitan Water Board, 
10-28. 

Report on bills, Suburban Light & Power Co., 10-28. 

Recommendation, purchase trees and shrubs, authorized, 10-28. 

Report on night watchman at North End Park, 10-81. 

Report on Fottler & Hendrie, buildings, Franklin Field, 10-31. 

Report on transfer, Chestnut-Hill grounds, 10-30. 

Report on public landing outside Strandway, 10-31. 
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Report on petition, locker privileges at Marine Park, for Boston 
Asylum and Farm School, 10-32. 

Report on cost, bicycle track, Marine Park, 10-31. 

Recommendation, change plan Walnut Entrance, Franklin Park, 
to shut out view of shanties, adopted, 10-31. 

Report on condition roof and laundry floor, North End, 10-82. 

Report on timber, tree plantation near refectory, plan requested, 
10-31. 

Report on Protective Coin Lock device, vote authorizing, 10-34. 

Report on petition, East Boston Cricket Club, to erect building, 
Wood Island, 10-34. 

Recommendation, that proposals be secured for boundary wall, 
Morton street, vote authorizing, 10-35. 

~ Recommendation, erection fence, Fellows-street Playground, 
10-37. 

Recommendation, purchase steam roller, vote authorizing, 10-37. 

Recommendation, increase pay to Janitor Breen, vote, 10-37. 

Report on matter of granting botanical permits, 10-37. 

Report on Maintenance Appropriation. 

Report on steam roller, recommending purchase, 10-38. 

Recommendation, tile drainage, Wood Island gymnasium and ball 
grounds, vote authorizing, 10-39. 

Report on care golf links, authorized to make new arrangements, - 
10-39. 

Bids for steam roller submitted, 10-39, with communication. 

Report on visit of Park Superintendents, entertainment author- 
ized, 10-39. 

Bids submitted, wall, Morton and Forest-Hills streets, 10-38. 

Report on order Common Council, Gibson Playground, backstops 
and other arrangements qithorized. 10-45. 

Suggestion that stock be secured for tree planting on Columbia 
road, 10-43. 

Care bicycles, Marine Park. 

Report on request to pasture colt at Gibson Playground, 10-44. 

Report on request C. U. Cotting for planting strip, vote author- 
ized, 10-44. 

Request for 25 men, vote authorizing requisition, 10—48.. 

Communication, regarding filling North Brighton Playgound. 

Communication, purchase trees and shrubs, authorized, 10-43. 

Recommendation, erection fence top quarry, Franklin Park, 
authorized, 10-43. 

Recommendation, increased pay to powderman, watchman, 2 
gardeners, 1 helper, vote authorizing, 10-48. 

Report on A. H. Eichorn’s ability to fulfil contract, 10-59. 

Communication on Welsbach lighting, Charlesbank. 

Report on additional lights M- street playground, authorized, 
10-64. 

Report on ball playing in Glade, 10-65. 

Communication on use of ‘mounds at Charlesbank by children. 

Report on surfacing Perkins street, vote authorizing, 10-68. 
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Recommendation regarding resting places for cyclists, authorized, 
10-71. 

Lighter or load measurement loam, Eichorn, vote authorizing, 
10-71. 

Report on letting boats to inexperienced persons, 10-72. 

Recommendation, removal old building City Point Rowing Asso- 
ciation, vote, 10-72. 

Recommendation that graduates from engineering schools be 
employed in place of laborers to help the engineers, vote 
authorizing, 10-72, 73. 

Communication recommending that permits for motor vehicles 
be issued only to persons having certificates of competency. 

Report on Chestnut Hill grounds. 

Communication on Marine Park concerts. 

Report on substitution planting space for proposed driveway, 

_ Wood Island, vote authorizing, 10-77. 

Report on opening golf course Saturday afternoons, 10-78. 

Report on poisonous ivy, 10-78. 

Recommendation that old Walnut street be abolished, and that 
it be loamed and planted, vote authorizing, 10-77. 

Report on shelter at Marine Park. 

Report on use of locker room at Wood Island by Bath Commis- 
sion, 10-83. 

Report on lighting Audubon road, 10-84. 

Report on proposition B. EK. Light Co., underground service, 
Commonwealth avenue, Neptune and Audubon roads, 10-84. 

Communication regarding surplus material on Harvard street 
available for use at Brighton playground. 

Report on complaint sheepfold, Franklin Field. 

Communication regarding culvert on land Miss May, Arborway, 
10-93. 

Communication accompanying plan and estimate for stable 
Franklin Park, advertisement for bids authorized, 10-94. 
Communication on arrangements with Bath Department for 

transfer instructor for gymnasium, winter season, 10-105. 

Recommendation regarding increase in salary, J. W. Bowler, 
10-99, adopted 106. 

Communication on salaries and winter vacations athletic in- 
structors. 

Communication on lighting driveway between Forest Hills bridge 
and Valley Gate, vote authorizing, 10-103, request L. A.W. 

Report on park uniforms, with recommendation, vote, 10-104. 

Report on request Mass. E. & H. Association to hold winter 
classes, vote, 10-103. 

Report on standing W. A. & H. A. Root, vote, 10-109. 

Report on examination account L. EK. Bow, head house, 10-110. 

Recommendation that Edward Carty be promoted to teamster, 
under civil service rules, vote, 10-114. 

Report on underground wires, Dorchesterway and Columbia road, 
B. E. L. Co., 10-115. 

Report on Mr. Thayer’s petition side road, Fenway, widened. 


‘ 
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Report on petition Boston Water Power, widening sidewalk, 
Boylston road. 

Report on matter of winter suits, 10-120. 

Estimates for maintenance submitted, approved, 10-119. 

Report on division fence, Franklin Field, 10-120. 

Report on Jamaica Park wall bids, 10-119. 

Report on reducing force, vote, 10-119. 

Report on construction balance. 

Report on skating at Gibson playground. 

Report on accident to Mr. Peters. 


1899. 


Report on claim, Nute Hallett & Company, for compensation 
for loss of horse, 11-1. 

Report on repair old Arboretum wall where necessary, 11-7. 

Report on heroism, N. J. Wallace and others, Leverett Pond ac-- 
cident. 

Request for authority to grade site of old Perkins stable, J. P., 
11-7. 

Recommendation, acceptance proposal, D. F. O’ Connell, to re-. 
move wall on Perkins street, 11-7. 

Recommendation, increase pay two gardeners, 11-7. 

Various reports on dredging dock, Fiske wharf. 

Report on polo playing at Wood Island, 11-13. 

Report on building retaining wall for bank behind new stable,. 
Franklin, authorized, 11-10. 

Report on Council orders for various skating places. 

Report on Council order that lights be furnished for skating at. 
Charlestown Playground. 

Report on Council order for speedway, Franklin Field, 11-14. 

Report on. overflowing of low grounds in vicinity Lauriat avenue,, 
11-14. 

Report on application, Boston School Cadets, to signal in Frank- 
lin Park, vote 11-17. 

Recommendation, purchase horses and wagons, vote authorizing,. 
11-18. 

Report on bill, Suburban Light & Power Company, for service of 
tr ansformer at refectory. 

Report on cost of ‘‘ keep and care’’ of park teams. 

Report on cost, constructing and maintaining public landing out- 
side the Strandway. 

Report on dredging, Fiske wharf, pile butts. 

Report on petition, Boston Asylum and Farm School, for locker 
privileges. 

Report on request Massachusetts Pipe Line Gas Company, for 
permission to lay mains across corner Charlestown Play- 
ground, 11-20. 

Report on application Western Union Telegraph Company, wires, 
Forest Hills bridge, 11-21. 

Report on petition, East Boston Cricket Club, for permission to: 
erect a building at Wood Island Park. 


i) 
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Recommendation for abatement assessments levied on employees’ 
salaries, 11-21. 

Recommendation, purchase wild geese, etc., 11-21, vote author- - 
izing. 

Report on telephone and telegraph wires, Columbia road, 11-24. 

Request for authority to prepare plans of sheds and shops, Frank- 
lin Park, for consideration of Board. 

Report on proposed gas tunnel, Charlestown Playground, 11-24. 

Report on poles, Columbia road, Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, 11-26. 

Report on Massachusetts Pipe Line Gas Company’s request to 
lay mains in Charlestown Playground, with suggested com- 
pensation, vote ——28. 

Agreement with Willie Campbell submitted, 11-39. 

Report on application, Sewer Division, for approval plans for 
sewer to drain Yacht Club sites, 11-382. 

Report on danger of loss of life by use of canoes, Jamaica Pond, 
11-39. 

Recommendation that William Fischer be given a week’s vacation, 
11-41. 

- Report on examination of proposals and samples, tools, etc., 
11-54. 

Report on method of obtaining bids for fertilizer, 11-54. 

Report on location, Columbia Yacht Club House, building line, 
11-56. 

Report on request fon opening Dorchester avenue end of park. 

Report on request, Roslindale Drum and Fife Corps to drill. 

Recommendations: removal standpipe, Commonwealth avenue ; 
changes in curb line and tree space, Audubon road and Peter- 
borough street ; no expense incurred with reference to Bath 
Trustees with reference to hauling sand or shingles to bath- 
ing beach, Wood Island ; drinking fountain and fixed benches, 
Scarboro pond; re-arrangement driveway, north end glade; 
opening at Dorchester Park, North end, for pedestrians ; 
omission coping, Perkins wall erection pavilion, Pine bank, 
11-56. 

Report on inquiry, Roslindale Citizens’ Association, relative to 
improvement West Roxbury parkway, 11-60. 

Report on cost, preparing Franklin Field for polo, 11-60. 

Report on aquatic sports, J. P. Carnival Association, July 4th, 
11-58. 

Report on band-stand, Marine Park, 11-64. 

Report on permits for motor cycles. 

Report on request Trustees Forest Hills Cemetery, for road con- 
nection, 11-71. 

Report on result of treating roadway with crude oil, 11-71. 

Report on communication, W. B. Waterman, planting railroad 
slope, 11-71. 

Report on propositions land owners, Roslindale Playground, 
11-71. 

Communication on unloading material at Charlesgate. 
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Communication regarding dial clock, Head-house. 

Report on teamsters’ request for $2 per day, for 9 hours, 11-77. 

Report on stringing temporary overhead wires, Marine Park, 
11-78. 
Recommendation, that boundary walls on Morton street be re- 
turned on the Forest Hills cut-off to the bridge, 11-78. 
Report on grading Fairview street, with recommendation to 
Street Department, 11-78. 

Report on locker buildings, Boston Yacht Club, 11-78. 

Recommendation, removal fence, Rogers Park, ete., 11-78. 

Report on complaint park workmen, that men are prevented from 
working on rainy days, 11-81. 

Report on inquiry Park Department Union, as to whether teams- 
ters could return at their option to laboring work, 11-81. 

Report on complaint Board of Health, stagnant water, Rogers 
Park, with recommendation, 11-82. 

Report on sidewalks, Dorchesterway, 11-82. 

Report on delay in work under Whittemore’s contract, Canterbury 
street wall, 11-82. 

Report on cutting down Prince street wall, 11-82. 

Report on building and repairing walls, Dorchester Park, 11-82. 

Report on request Postal Telegraph Company, to lay conduit 
across Edward Everett square. 

Recommendation, increase in wages employees, 11-90. 

Report on heating building, Charlesbank, for evening classes, 
11-89. 

Communication regarding wires crossing roadway above bridges 
on Audubon road. 

Communication regarding West Roxbury roads. 

Report on Women’s Division, Charlesbank management, 11-93 
and 95. | 

Report on request S$. J. Donovan, to dig sand on Strandway, for 
use on contract at Ninth street, 11-93. 

Communication on dumping material at Charlestown Playground. 

Approval Engineer’s recommendation, Strandway fence, 11-93 
and 95. 

Report on grade, Mendum street. 

Report on gutter, Talbot avenue, 11-104. 

Report on winter classes, Charlesbank, cost heating, 

Report on Mr. Meany’s offer loam, Strandway planting, 11-98. 

Grading at small ponds, Leverett Park, 11-98. 

Report on request Home Improvement Committee, East Boston, 
tree planting at Reservoir, request for 25 trees. 

Report on request hitching-post, Dorchesterway, 11-104. 

Report on C. C. order, leasing Churchill’s Field, for skating, 
11-103. 

Report on application Arthur Timmins, telephone booth, Com- 
wealth avenue, 103-4. 

Report on cost putting playgrounds on Washington street in con- 
dition, 11. 

Report on voting booth location, Commonwealth avenue, 11-104. 


, 
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Report on request Mrs. Brewster, fence boundary line property. 

Report on skating privileges, 11-105. 

Agreement with Bath Commission, regarding salaries instructors, 
11-105. 

Report on fences, Charlestown Heights and Strandway, 11-106 
and 107. 

Report on planting trees, Commonwealth avenue, curb line. 

Report on drainage and fence, Rogers Park, 11-113. 

Report on picket fence, Charlestown Playground, 11-116. 

Report and recommendation, abolishment walk, Charlesbank, 
11-117. 

Report on Charlesbank classes, 11-117. 

Report and recommendation, telephone wires, Fens, 11-120. 

Report on plan for parkway connection with Metropolitan Park 
boulevard, 11-120. 

Report on conference with Metropolitan Water Board Engineer, 
on change of line of Beacon street, 11-120. 

Report on request Metropolitan Water Board, to dump stone on 
line of site for new shops, Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 

Report on temporary telephone location, Fens, 11-120. 

Report on cost natural bridle path, West Roxbury parkway. 

Report on obstruction sidewalks, Commonwealth avenue, by 
builders. 

Report on nursery stock. Authorized. 

Report on request of Mr. Mandell, plank sidewalks between Fen- 
way and Hemenway street, 11-124. 

Estimates for maintenance, 11-124. 


~ Communications on construction work. 


Report on Women’s Division, Charlesbank, 11-127. 
Report on petition for additional lights, Franklin Field, for game 
of hockey, 11-127, Dec. 26, 1899. 
Total number of reports from Jan. 4, 1897, to Dec. 31, 1899, 
245. 


Exuisir No. 83. 


SAMPLE REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
[COoPpy.] 
Ciry or Boston. 


BoarD OF ParK COMMISSIONERS, 
JAMAICA Park, August 2, 1897. 


THe Boarp or Park Commissioners, Boston : 


GENTLEMEN, — Your Superintendent herewith begs to submit 
recommendations for works of improvement, together with esti- 
mates of cost for same, as follows: 
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JAMAICA PARK. 


The macadamizing of the Parkman Drive could now be done 
economically, in connection with the other roads now in process 
of construction. The quarry is producing ‘at present a large 
quantity of stone of an inferior quality, only fit (when coarsely 
crushed) for road ballast. An outlet is needed for this product 
to save piling out, which entails rehandling. It is expected the 
Metropolitan Water Board will have laid their pipe on this drive- 
way by the first of September; the ballasting could follow 
closely, utilizing for packing any surplus gravel left by them, of 
which there appears to be a quantity of good quality at the 
North End. ‘To bridge over any interval, the sub-bed of the 
Peters Hill drive could be utilized for the disposal of ballast, and 
the crushing of good stone for the wearing surface of the roads 
be proceeded with as suitable stone might be obtained. 

The completion of the connecting walk between Pine Bank and 
the Parkman Drive along the shore at Perkins street would be a 
desirable thing to do, the loaming and planting could then be 
easily done on that boundary, and with the completion of the 
work on the western or Prince street side of the pond would add 
a very pretty piece to our walks and drives. The narrowness of 
the road (Perkins street) makes this walk especially desirable. 

The tearing down of the old barn and summer houses at 
Jamaica Park is recommended. They are old, rotten, unsightly, 
and entirely out of place. Shed room for four horses and traps 
is all that is required, the most convenient place for which would 
be near the building, the barn being very seldom used. | 

Storage shelter for boats may be of a temporary character and 
may be located anywhere handy, or. the Williams barn, West — 
Roxbury Parkway, could be used; it is commodious enough to 
take in all the boats in the service of the Department. 


THE ARBORWAY. 


The necessity for a walk between Franklin Park and the Forest 
Hills arches is very great; pedestrians there are compelled: to use 
the driveway, and travel is dangerous for drivers, cyclists and 
pedestrians alike. The construction of this walk is strongly 
recommended. 


WARD AND LEVERETT PARKS. 


The old wooden building at this point is an eyesore and for 
all practical purposes can easily be dispensed with; its removal 
is recommended. 

On the west side of the hill between Ward and Leverett ponds 
two walks parallel each other, running closely together; they are 
curbed and retained with large rough stones laid up roughly and 
spoil the effect of a pretty wooded slope as seen from the drive. 
The abolishment of the upper one (which has neither been com- 


pleted nor used) would be a decided improvement, and it is, 
therefore recommended. 
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A flight of granite steps and a portion of the walk at the top 
leading therefrom, located near the junction of the Brookline 
Parkway with our parkway at Leverett Park, can be dispensed 
with to the decided improvement of the point, which is unneces- 
sarily gashed by this opening instead of being an unbroken grassy 
slope; their removal is recommended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. A. PErricREw, 
Superintendent. 


[CorPry.] 
BoarRD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS. 


JAMAICA ParK, June 20, 1898. 


Tue Boarp or ComMMIssIONERS, DEPARTMENT OF Parks, Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — I would recommend the passage of an order for 
reconstructing or surfacing Perkins street, between the old gate- 
house and the entrance to the Parkman Drive, abolishing the 
gutter on the south line and conveying the drainage of half the 
roadbed down the planted bank. With the passage of this order 
the work can be done when the surface dressing is laid on the 
Parkman Drive, and the whole completed in one operation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. A. PETTIGREW, 
Superintendent. 


December 13, 1899. 


CHARLES E. Stratton, Esa., Chairman: 


Dear Sir, — Attached are lists of nursery stock selected from 
the stock of various nurserymen, on personal inspection, which it 
would be to the advantage of the Park Department to order pur- 
chased now, for spring delivery. Prices of many things have 
been arranged for at special rates. A great part of the material 
is needed for planting in the spring; ground already prepared, 
and the remainder for stocking the nurseries of the Department, 
By ordering now, disappointment may be avoided. 


Very respectfully, 
J. A. Perrigrew, Superintendent. 
Per Stenographer. 
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(Approved) C. E. Srrarron, Lapan Pratr. 


Saniuel Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 


500 European beech 2 to 8 ft. $50 00 
750 Mossy cup oak D ELIE NES 112 50 
50 Viburnum tomentosum, 9 00 
25 Populus niven LO. 6 25 
200 White fringe ape re Vay Vee 16 00 

W. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa. 

300 European hornbeam 2 tO. Beit $60 00 
300 Willow oak Diese a 120 00 
300 Red oak . 7 a es 3 Seg 150 00 
300 Pin oak De A 75 00 
300 Scarlet oak Ay SE ae sas 150 00 
50 Willow oak 3 Se eee 20 00 
3800 Oriental sycamore . Ogre ere a 105 00 
500 Tulip poplar . 75 00 
500 American linden 2 Saat oii 6 Sid 90 00 
500 White ash ry eR Pt 40 00 

Biltmore. 

500 Acer Penn. 6 to 12 ft. at $2 00 $10 00 
1000 Sweet birch f 2. Me Ce Sa0G 30 00 
1000 American chestnuts, y SMa So 10 00 
1000 White ash ; Vi Sapa ni 30 00 
100C Bitternut : Y iad eb ae 10 00 

500 Black walnut . 3 ott whats 10 00 
20 Populus simonsii Dott sory att 1 00 

5000 White oak seedlings ‘ 4 00 20 00 

6000 Scarlet oak ; < 74-00 24 00 

6000 Chestnut oak . ; oh 64-00 24 00 

6000 Red oak . ; : P4 Sr a s00 24 00 

2000 Black oak ‘ ¢  4 «250 9 00 
300 Broad leafed lindens, ea 2a 50 7 50 

1000 River birch 27 00 
1500 Black haw 25 00 

200 Crab apple (sweet) . 20 00 

150 Callicarpa 4 % 00 

10 Cliftonia monophylla, 1 00 

20 Cormus — stricta and officinalis, 2 25 

250 Thorus (punctata) . 1 to 2 ft. 10 00 

200 Mountain holly 6 in. 3 00 

35 Stuartia . 3 2 50 
Hoopes Brothers & Thomas, West Chester, Pa. 

1000 Florida dogwood 3 to 4 ft. $200 00 
600 European linden Tet eNGaG 35¢ 2 10 
500 Red maple about 80c 150 00 
500 White fringe : ALO Bets 75 00 
500 White pine yp Gai pe 4 14¢ 70 00 

1000 \ ‘* (small) about 100 00 
1000 Norway spruce toe 4) ie 60 00 
200 Red maple 4%. 6 at. 9) 300 eel 
300 Silver maple Opa ite et, 20c 60 00 
100 Viburnum tomentosum, 18 ‘* 30 in. 15 00 
500 Ampelopsis vietchii, 4 ** pots 82 00 
400 Honeysuckles . : 38 00 
100 Viburnum lantana . 3 to 4 ft. 8 00 


$193,.75 


$885 00 


$309 75 


—__—— $1,078 00 
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Exurisit No. 84. 


(Extract FROM REcorDS OF PARK CommIssION. ) 
[CopPy.] 
Records, April 13, 1888. (Commissioners, Messrs. Dean, 
Maguire and Andrew.) 
‘¢ The following was received : 


‘“¢ To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen 
of the City of Boston. 


*¢ We, the undersigned citizens of Boston, respectfully ask for a 
fair division of the work now being done on the Parks and Pav- 
ing Departments. As the matter now stands a few men with a 
ereat many teams get nearly all the work while we who only own 
one or two teams receive but a mere trifle. 

Michael Finnerty, Michael Magee, 
John H. Mee, Wm. Galvin, 

- Patrick Condry, Thomas Lally, . 
James W. Lakin, and several others. 

‘¢ Read and referred to Paving Department. 

*¢ City of Boston, In Board of Aldermen, February 13, 1888. 

“Referred to Committee on Parks. J. H. O’Neil, City Clerk. 

‘¢By vote of the City Council on the 22d March, 1888, the 
within petition was referred to the Park Commissioners. 

Attest. Ja) VM ERIBSTS 
Assistant City Clerk.” 


Exuipsit No. 85d. 


(Extract FROM Recorps or Park COMMISSION.) 
[CoPpy.] 


Records, March 10, 1890. (Commissioners, Messrs. Dean, 
Fenno, and Livermore.) 

Voted, That a notice in the following terms be published in the 
** Herald,” ‘* Globe,” ‘* Record,’? and in West Roxbury and 
South Boston papers : 


City oF Boston, DEPARTMENT OF ParRKs. 
Notice TO Owners or TEAMS. : 


Horses and carts will be hired for work in Back Bay Fens, 
Arnold Arboretum, and Franklin Park, during the year 1890, in 
the following manner only: 

Applications will be received at the office of the Park Commis- 
sioners, No. 87 Milk street, until two o’clock P.M. of Monday, 
March 24, 1890 from those owning teams suitable for the work 
of the department. A list will then be made of those so apply- 
ing and those already in the employ of the department, and a 
number will be publicly drawn by lot for each person on the list; 
teams will thereafter be hired in the order of the numbers drawn, 
but no team discharged for cause other than lack of work shall 
keep its number. 
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Exurspit No. 86. 


(SAMPLE APPLICATION FOR TEAM WORK.) 


CITY OF BOSTON—PARK DEPARTMENT. 


APPLICATION FOR TEAM WORK. 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. All the statements in this application shall be made and signed 
by the applicant. 

2. A false statement knowingly made in this paper, or connived atin 
any certificate which may accompany the same, is good cause for 
exclusion from the eligible list, or discharge during or after employ- 
ment. 

3. Applications, after being filled out, must be left in person at the 
office of the Board of Park Commissioners, Pine Bank, Jamaica Park, 
with a properly receipted tax-bill, for the previous year, of the property 
referred to in the application. 

4, A failure to fill properly the blanks, or to furnish satisfactory cer- 
tificates, will cause the application paper ta be rejected. Applications 
which are unaccompanied by the tax-bill referred to, or which show that 
the applicants lack the qualifications necessary will be rejected. 

5. Applications will be received only from actual owners of suitable 
teams, who will engage to supply a driver at least twenty-two years of 
age, and otherwise satisfactory to the Board. 


APPLICATION. 
N.B. — Each question must be answered. 
I hereby make application for team work in the Park De- 
partment. 


As a part of my application I declare the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions to be true. 


(1) Where do you reside? [Give street, number and ward. ] — 


85 Liverpool street, East Boston. 
(2) How long have you been a resident of Boston? 40 years. 
(3) How long have you been a resident of Massachusetts? 40 


(4) Are you a citizen of the United States? I am. 
(5) Is your business, that of teaming? Yes. . 
(6) Where is your stable? Rear 85 Liverpool street. 
(7) Have youa partner? No. 
(8) What is his name? 
(9) Where is his residence? 
(10) Do you own teams in your own name? Yes. 
(11) How long have you owned them? Fifteen years. 
(12) Are you taxed for them? Yes. 
(13) How many horses have you? Eight. 
(14) How many single carts have you: > Four. 
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(15) How many double carts have you? Four.” 

(16) To what parks will you send teams? Any. East 
Boston, Charlestown preferred. 

(17) Will you furnish double or single? [As only one team 
will be employed on this application, state which you will furnish, 
a double or a single.] Double. 

(18) Have you any other business than that of teaming? 
[If so, state what it is, and whether for your own account or 
whether you are employed by another.] No. 

(19) Have you ever filed an application for team work in 
this Department? [If so, state whether or not you were em- 
ployed.| Yes. I was. 

[SiGN YOUR NAME IN FULL. | Tuomas F. WALL. 


N.B. — Before delivering this application to the Commissioners see that you 
have fairly answered every question; that all blanks are properly filled, includ- 
ing the certificates printed on the back, and that you have the tax-bill above re- 
ferred to, as otherwise the application will not be accepted. 


N.B.—The persons who sign the following vouchers are notified that they 
may be called upon to furnish further information concerning their knowledge of 


_the applicant or to have the certificates published for public information. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Drrections. (1) Not less than two persons must certify to the 
character of the applicant, and that he is legitimately in the teaming 
business. 

(2) They should be citizens of good character and standing in the 
community where they reside. If related to the applicant the relation- 
ship should be stated. 


(3) Each blank below must be filled as accurately as practicable. 


1. I [being more than twenty-five years of age] have been a 
resident of for years last past. JI am personally ac- 
quainted with , the applicant aforesaid; and I do state 
upon honor as follows: 


(1) ‘That I have known said applicant well since 

(2) What I have read the application of said applicant, and 
believe each of the statements made therein to be true. 

(8) That said applicant is now in the teaming business, to 
my personal knowledge. 

(4) That said applicant is, to my knowledge, of good char- 
acter and repute in the community where he lives. 

(5) That discreet men would have no good cause to refuse, 
and I would not refuse, to employ the applicant in private work. 


(Signature.) 
(Post office address. ) 
(Occupation. ) 


1. I [being more than twenty-five years of age] have been a 
resident of East Boston for 37 years last past. I am personally. 
acquainted with Thomas F. Wall, the applicant aforesaid; and I 
do state upon honor as follows: 
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(1) That I have known said applicant well since 1875. 

(2) That I have read the application of said applicant, and 
believe each of the statements made therein to be true. 

(3) That said applicant is now in the teaming business, to 
my personal knowledge. 

(4) That said applicant is, to my knowledge, of good charac- 
ter and repute in the community where he lives. 

(5) That discreet men would have no good cause to refuse, 
and I would not refuse, to employ the applicant in private work. 


(Signature. ) Ropert J. GOvE, 
(Post office address.) 212 Border street, 
(Occupation.) Coal and Wood Dealer. 


1. I [being more than twenty-five years of age| have been a 
resident of East Boston for 35 years last past. I am personally 
acquainted with Thomas F. Wall, the applicant aforesaid; and I 
do state upon honor as follows: 

(1) That I have known said applicant well since 1880. 

(2) That I have read the application of said applicant, and 
believe each of the statements made therein to be true. 

(3) That said applicant is now in the teaming business, to 
my personal knowledge. 

(4) That said applicant is, to my knowledge, of good charac- 
ter and repute in the community where he lives. 

(5) That discreet men would have no good cause to refuse; 
and I would not refuse, to employ the applicant in private work. 


(Signature. ) FREDERICK W. Day, 


(Post office address.) 235 Meridian street, 
(Occupation.) Druggist. 


Exuipit No. 87. 


Letter Inviting PROPOSALS FOR SUMMER UNIFORMS. 
[Copy. ] 


Broapway Crotnina Company: 

Gentlemen, —Do you wish to figure on the summer-uniforms 
for this department? If so, you may see samples, etc., at the 
office of the Park Department, 64 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
Saturday, April 22nd, between 9 and 12 o’clock. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. L. Ocpren, Purchasing Clerk. 


April 20, 1899. 


A. Shuman, 

Leopold Morse & Co., 
North, Fiske & Co., 

Spitz Bros. & Mork, 

Oak Hall Clothing Company. 
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Exurisit No. 88. 


List oF Towns WHERE LAmp ORDINANCE IS ENFORCED. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Auburn, N.Y. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Akron, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bedford, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Belleville, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


~ Cumberland, Mich. 


Caldwell, N. J. 
Cranford, N. J. 
Columbia, Ind. 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Detroit, Mich. 
only.) 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dixon, Ill. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


(Sidewalk 


East Orange, N. J. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Evanston, III. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Samra, N. Y. 


only.) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


(Sidewalks 


Forest Hill, N. J. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Galveston, Texas. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Glencoe, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Hampton, Va.. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Il. 
Joliet, Il. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Kenilworth, Ill. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lykens, Pa. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Logansport, Ind. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Laurel, Md. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Parks and 
pathways.) 

Metropolis, Ll. 

Mexico City, New Mexico. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

Manasquan, N. J. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Medford, N. J. 
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Middletown, N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Milburn, N. J. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Newport News, Va. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York City. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newburg, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New Ulm, Minn. 


Orange, N. J. 
Ottawa, Il. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Oxford, Md. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Park Ridge, N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quincy, Il. 


Richmond, Va. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Roseville, N. J. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Reading, Pa. 
Red Wing, Minn. 


APPENDIX. 


Rutland, Il. ; 
Rondout, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. (Golden 
Gate Park only.) 

Savannah, Ga. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Sandwich, Ill. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Summit, N. J. 

Sea Cliff, N. J. 

South Plainfield, N. J. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Spokane, Wash. 


Troy, N. J. 
Troy. Nee 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Utica, aN xe 


Warren, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. 
Willsboro, Pa. (Walks only.) 
White Water, Wis. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Westfield, Ill. 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Washington, Ind. 
Williamstown, N. J. 
West Orange, N. J. 
W. Superior, Wis. 
Winchester, Va. 
Walden, N. Y. 
Westminster, Md. 
Westfield, N. J. 
Webster City, Lowa. 
Warwick, R. I. 


OrpINANCE, City Havine Laws not ENForceEp.. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Collegeville, Pa. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


Lima, Ohio. 


Lemars, Iowa. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Waco, Texas. 


| 
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Exurpit No. 89. 


ee 


Boston, Dec. 15th, 1896. 
J. A. Pettigrew, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir, — Your letter of Dec. 13th was received too late 
for reply yesterday. 

We are sorry to cause any inconvenience to the Brooklyn Park 
Department, but to cancel at this time our agreement with you 
would be a great injury to our Park Department, and as officials 
of the City of Boston we would not be justified in releasing you. 

We wish to use all courtesy, and we are ready, as you know, 
to give you and the new Commissioner all reasonable time to 
obtain a successor, consistent with the interests of our own 
parks. 

Yours very truly, 


CuHartes E. Stratton, 
For the Park Commissioners of the City of Boston. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 


City Hat, Friday, April 27, 1900. 


The hearing was resumed in the aldermanic chamber, 
City Hall, Boston, at 2 P.M., Chairman NOES presiding, 
and a quorum present. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 


TESTIMONY OF PATRICK JOHNSON. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Will you state your full name 
and business, Mr. Johnson, please ? 
A. Patrick Johnson; mason and builder. 
Q. Mason and builder ? 
AY) Yessir. 
Q. How long have you been engaged in that occupation 
in Boston? 
Since 1881. 
Have you built many large buildings ? 
Yes. Quite a good many; yes. 
You said that you were a stone-mason ? 
Stone and brick. 
Have you ever built catch-basins ? 
I have; yes, sir. 
Many of them ? 
Yes; a good many. 
Have you recently examined the catch-basin built in 
the Boston Park Department on the roads on-Peter’s Hill? 
A. I did, this morning. 
Oe You don’t speak quite loud enough. 
A. Yes; this morning. 
Q. Which catch-basins on Peter’s Hill did you examine 
this morning ? 
A. We examined all of them. 
Q@. Every one of them? 
A. Every one of them. 
Q. All of the catch-basins, on all of the roads on Peter’s 


peo rOrOororer 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, on all the roads on Peter’s Hill that are in © 
the Park Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Will you state what you found the condition of those 
catch-basins to be? 

A. Well, the condition of the catch-basins is very good. 
The bottom part of all the catch-basins are probably as well 
as could be laid. Probably the tops are not laid as hand- 
somely as could be laid, but they are well laid, and in sub- 
stantial condition. The tops of them in a few cases have 
been affected more or less by the frost, I should say. The 
material was called to my attention. It was good. I took 
some of itand broke it off the bricks and put it in my pocket. 
That (handing cement to Mr. Matthews) is the cement that 
was taken from two of the catch-basins. 

Q. What do you say about the quality of this cement ? 

A. I should say it was good cement. 

Q. What would you say about the quality of the brick- 
work ? 

A. The brickwork was good. 

@. And did you see any defective work in any of the 
eatch-basins ? 

A. Nothing more than the fact that frost and the cold 
weather has affected some of the tops of them. Where you 
could get as large a piece as that, it would show that the 
action of the frost had separated the cement from the brick. 
Q. That was in the top part of the basin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would that be apt to happen to any basin? 

A. ‘To any basin, in any place. 

Q. Did you examine the stone along the wall on Pond 
street, at Jamaica Pond? | 

A. I examined the stone pavement on the Jamaica Pond 
park, at Jamaica Pond. 

@. The stone what? 

A. The stone pavement on the pond, on Pond avenue or 
Pond street. 

I don’t know that I understand you. 

That is, the slope of the pond. 

The slope wall along the side of Jamaica Pond? 
Yes. 

Did you notice in particular the top course ? 

I did; yes, sir. 

Will you describe to the committee the general 
aspect of the stone in the top course of that wall or “slope? 

A. Well, the top stone was practically the only finished 
stone there was in it —that is, the only ones finished with 
tools. It was. probably a square stone, and being on a differ- 
ent angle from a right angle, the top part was cut, forming a 
level top on the stone. 


Operere 
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Did the stone have rectangular edges or sides ? 
Yes, I think so; most of it. 

Was there a bevel or slope to it? 

There was a bevel towards the top of the stone. 
Towards the pond? 

No; the top. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Is this the wall which they alleged 
was thrown into the pond? 

Mr. MatrHews. — This is the wall of which they allege 
that the top part was thrown into the pond — the top course 
merely was thrown into the pond. 

The Witness. — The face — what would naturally be the 
face — of the wall was the natural face of the stone, and 
then the top part was bevelled off — that is, cut with tools. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) You didn’t see the stones 
that were thrown into the pond, but similar stones in a. 
different part of the wall ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — How does he know that? 

Mr. Matrruews. — Well, I suppose that is an assumption. 

Alderman GERRY. —I should think it was — and a pretty 
large one. 

Q. Did you see any of the stone that was actually thrown 
into the pond ? 

A. Not in Jamaica Pond. I saw the course that had 
been laid in the pond. There had been filling put there, but. 
the whole of the second course was not covered. 

. Where were these stones that you saw at Jamaica 
Pond that you have just testified to? 

A. They were on the slope of the pond, on the line of 

Pond street, I believe they call it. 

When did you see them? 

Probably three weeks ago. 

Were they lying loose on the ground, or in the wall ? 
They were in the wall. 

Are those stones there to-day, do you know? 

I don’t know. To-day the whole place is covered over. 
Is it the place where these stones were covered over 
with eravel or loam ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. — That identifies the stone, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Now, will you state to the committee what, in your 
opinion, the value of those stones was? 

A. That is, to take them from where they are, and use 
them ? 

Oe Ba} 


>POPOPO 


poner ese 
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A. I don’t think they would be of any value to anybody 
to take them from where they are, on account of the expense 
of taking them out and loading them onto a team. That 
class of stone can be bought for $2.25 or $2.50 a perch of 25 
cubic feet. ‘The expense of loading the stones would be as 
much as they are worth. There is not enough of them 
there to pay for setting a derrick up, and that is the only 
means of handling them. If you had to handle them by 
hand, you could buy new stone cheaper. In other words, 
you could not do it for $2.50 a perch. 

Q. That is, the cost of handling would be $2.50 a perch, 
alone ? 

A. Yes. If I wanted stone I would rather buy them than 
take those stone as a gift and take them from where they are 
myself, or with my men. 

(. Have you at any time examined some Roxbury stone 
or granite that came from certain bridges and culverts in 


everett Park? 


A. Isaw some stone in what they call Ward’s Pond. 

(. How long ago did you see that stone? 

A. About three weeks ago—the same time I saw the 
other. 
Was the water over the stone, or below it? 

Below it. 

Was that when the pond had eae drained down ? 
Yes, sir. 

How many stone did you see exposed there? 

I think probably 80 perches, or 80 single-horse loads. 
How many stone, all told, do you suppose? 

That I could not tell. 

Did you count them? 

No. 


Now, what did you say was the value of those stone, 


OPOPOPOPOPOe: 


to take away ? 


A. My opinion was that the best thing that could be 
done was what was done — to dump that into the pond, if 
there was no objection to having them in the pond. The 
stone were of no particular value. 

@. What kind of stone were they? 

A. Puddingstone, or the usual Roxbury stone. The 
same reason would apply to those stones as to the granite. 
The expense of loading them in and of getting them away 
would be too great. There was not enough of them to set 
up a plant to handle them cheaply, and the expense of load- 
ing and carting them would be more than they would be 
worth. 
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Q. You say the stone are not sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the expense of a derrick ? 

A. That is my opinion of it. 

Q. You said that the Pond street stone had been worked. 
Did you see any of the stone here that had been dressed ? 

A. I saw two or three that had heads cut on them — 


that is, head-dressed at right angles with the face — two, I 


think. 

Q. What would you say. was the value of those stone? 

A. Those two stones ? . 

Q. No. What was the value of this ho stone, to 
sell? 

A. Idon’tthink you could give themaway. You couldn’t 
give them to me. 

@. Did you seeany granite stone lying on Leverett Park 
at that time? 

As No) sits cl didnt: 

Mr. MarrHews. — That is all, Mr. Johnson. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Johnson, you have made two 
tours of inspection, have you, to the park system on this 
matter of stone ? 

A. No; only one. To-day I went — 

Q. You went.to Peter’s Hill to-day ? 

A. Yes, sir; and on my way back I dropped in to look 
at Jamaica Pond. 

(. Why did you do that? 

A. So thatI should be able to answer your questions 
intelligently. 

@. You mean Mr. Matthews’ questions ? 

A. Well, either of you, or both. 

Q. Now, who sent you out there three weeks ago to ex- 
amine that stone? 

A. Mr. Shea asked me if I would look over the stone. 

Q. Did you receive any compensation for going out and 
looking at the stone? 

No, sir. 

It took some of your time, didn’t it, to go out there? 
Yes, sir. 

Have you done any work for the city of Boston ? 

I have; yes, sir. 

For the Park Department ? 

[ have. 

How much in the last three years ? 

A bout $1,900 worth. 


Peer eae 


i 
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(). In three years? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of that did you do last year? 

A. The whole of it. 

Q. The whole of it last year ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you examined very carefully these catch- 
basins ? 

A. Yes, sir; I looked over the whole of them. 

@. And you found the cement to be of excellent quality ? 

# Yes, sir. 

@. Now, is it possible to analyze or to determine the 
quality of cement after it has been in some length of 
time ? 

A. Nothing more than to take it and see the strength 
of it. 

Q. And how do you tell the strength of it? 

A. Simply take it in your hand. If the cement was bad 
and it had been disintegrated by the frost, it would be 
similar to sand. Where it isn’t that, it shows that the 
cement has set well and is of good quality. 

Q. Have you any idea who sold that cement? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

@. You were not told when it was put in? 

A. No. I asked that question this morning, when the 
eatch-basins were built, because it makes a great deal of 
difference. Now, you take mason work, most any kind, and 
if the mason work is dry, the frost won’t affect it. If it is 
not the frost will take it all to pieces. 

@. Well, I suppose it is absolutely necessary to expose a 
certain section to the frost, isn’t it?. 

A. Well, it depends on the length of time. You take a 
catch-basin, built and exposed to the weather and thoroughly 
dried, and it is very much better than to build it and cover 
it right in. It depends on the amount of dampness, what 
effect frost has. 

Q. What is your opinion about che location of those 
catch-basins on Peter’s Hill? 

A. I don’t know why I should have any opinion as to 
the location. ‘The construction, I should say, was all right. 

@. Why wouldn’t you have an opinion upon the loca- 
tion? You have built catch-basins ? 

A. Ihave; yes, sir; but you build all that work ners 
you are instructed to build it— that is, generally under an 
engineer or an architect. 

Q. Yes, but I understand that you might have some in- 
dependent opinion, no matter what the engineer said? 
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Ap Yes: 

Q. What would you say as to the location of these ? 

A. I should say it was all right; but I didn’t examine 
them with that in view. 


(Q. You examined them to see the AEFI: of the cement ? 

A. Yes, sir; and to see whether they were sufficiently 
well-constructed. 

Q. Who went with you? 

A. Mr. Shea, this morning. 

Q. Any other experts with you? 

A. Mr. Nawn was there, I believe. 

Q. What Nawn is that? 

A. Harry. 

Q. Harry Nawn. And who else? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Now, you say that the basins, perhaps, were not 


handsomely laid. What do you mean by that? 
A. The top part looks rather rough. As I understand it, 
from what Mr. Shea told me — 

Q. Never mind what Mr. Shea told you. Give me your 
opinion as to what you saw. Now, what do you mean when 
you say that they are not perhaps handsomely laid? 

A. I mean that the joints are not struck, or jointed. 

(. How does that happen, in your opinion? 

A. Well, it is all right to do it that way. Probably 
there are more built that way than any other. 

Q. Well, is it the proper way to build catch-basins ? 

A. That would be a matter of opinion for the man to de- 
cide who was having the work done. If he wished to have 
it struck, that would be proper. You probably will find — 
more that are not struck than you will that are struck. 

Q. That is, you mean to say that there are more catch- 
basins built imperfectly than perfectly ? 

A. No. Isay they are both perfect. | 

Q. Well, what you would call the handsome way is the 
better way to build them, is it not? 

A. I don’t know as it is any better. A catch-basin is 
built for strength, usually. You never see it. It is in the 
ground. 

Q. Then when you made the remark that these ‘chine 
were not handsomely laid, there is no significance to be at- 
tached to that at all? 

Not any. 

Not any at all? 

Not any at all. 

Now, the brick wall, you considered perfectly good? 
Yes, sir. 


POPP 
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@. And you know something of brick walls. So far as 
you could see and determine, there was no defective work 
put in there? 

A. Nothing that I could see; no. 

Q. And you didn’t expect to find any when you went 
there ? 

A. I don’t know why you should draw that inference. 

Q. Well, never mind what inference I draw. I am ask- 
ing you a question. 

A. I had no opinion formed before I arrived. 

Q. Well, you had certain conversation with Mr. Shea in 
regard to that? | 

A. No, I didn’t even hear him. I think he telephoned 
to the office and left word asking me to meet him at Forest 
Hills this morning, to examine some work. 

Q. Didn’t he make some explanatory remarks when you 
were examining the work ? 

A. No; I examined the work myself— not to me, he 


didn’t. 


@. And you were prepared to arrive at a perfectly inde- 
pendent conclusion ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you realized that you were not going out there 
for the benefit of anybody but Mr. Shea and his department ? 

A. I realized that I was not going out there except for 
the benefit of you gentlemen. I am here to tell you what I 
know exactly, and nothing else. 7 

Q. Well, you knew about this investigation taking 
place ? , 

A. Yes; what I read in the papers. 

@. You never volunteered to the committee to do that, 
did you ? 

A. The committee never asked me to do it. If the com- 
mittee had asked me, I think I would have done the same 
thing. | 

Q. Now, you speak about the stone work along the 
wall on Jamaica Pond. Who showed you the stone in the 


_ pond ?- 


A. Mr. Shea. 

@. And that was three weeks ago ? 

A. About three weeks ago, I should judge. 

Q. Well, prior to that, you had some converation with 
Mr. Shea, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, did you know why those stone were dumped 
into Jamaica Pond? 
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A. There were no stones dumped into Jamaica Pond 
that I know of. 

Q. Ishould say, along Pond street. 

A. There were no stone dumped there. There were no 
stone dumped in the pond that I know of. They were laid 
in what you would call paving. That is, the slope of the 
pond was paved. 

‘Q. And that condition, as you saw it, struck you as. 
being perfectly satisfactory, did it? Everything appeared to: 
you to be satisfactory there ? 

‘Mr. Matrtruews. — Well, now, he didn’t testify to that. 
He simply testified to the value of those stone. He wasn’t. 
asked whether the condition of things was satisfactory. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I am asking him now. | 

Mr. MartrHews. — Well, in what capacity? As an expert. 
in landscape work ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — No; an expert in the uses of stone. 

Mr. MatTrHEews. — What for? Perhaps this witness is: 
competent to testify as to the uses of stone in mason work 
or in building, but is he competent to testify as to the advisa- 
bility of making the use of the stone that was made of 
them ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, this man certainly knows the differ- 
ence between the value of granite and marble, for instance. 
If a landscape architect took it into his head to put marble 
in there, of course this man could say whether that was a 
proper thing to do, to dump marble into the pond. 

. Mr. Marrazws. — No stone was dumped into the pond. 
It was used for a slope. It was built that way. Are you: 
inquiring whether the wall was properly built in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Lunpy.—I am now asking him if the condition of 
the slope there at the present time is satisfactory to him, 
from what he knows of slopes and of granite. 

Mr. MAarrHews. — Well, if he can understand your ques- 
tion, I have no objection. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, he is on the witness stand. You are 
not in that uncomfortable position. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What would your answer to that 
question be, Mr. Johnson? / 

A. Well, what is the question ? | 

(The stenographer read the question, as follows : ) 

Q. And that condition, as you saw it, struck you as: 
being perfectly satisfactory, did it? Everything appeared to 
you to be satisfactory there ? 

A. Well, I don’t think you understand the exact ional , 
tion of things yourself. 
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Q. Well, I think that is quite probable; but what is your 
answer to that question ? 

A. I cannot answer that question, because I don’t know 
what you mean. 

Q. Well, that is all, if you cannot answer it. You have 
spoken of the value of the stone there, and you placed it at 
about $2.25 or $2.50 a perch? 

_ <A. Yes. That class of stone can be bought for about. 
that price. 

@. And you say that, where they are, you would not take 
them as a gift? 

A. That is what I said. 

Q. And you said that the ordinary stone-mason would 
take that same view of it? 

A. I think so; yes. 

Q. You have also examined the Roxbury pudding-stone 
there at Leverett Park? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you say you noted about 30 perch of stone 
dumped into the pond there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you think that is the only proper disposition to 
make of stone of that quality and of that weight? 

A. I think so —if there is no objection to putting them 
into the pond, I think that is the best thing to do. 

Q. That is, if it would not damage the pond, it is a good 
way of getting rid of the stones? 

Bac CS. 

Q. You don’t know why they took the stone from their 
origina] location there ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You were not told why they were thrown into the 
pond ? 

A. Well, yes, I was. He told me he put them in there 
because he thought it was the best way to get rid of them. 

Alderman GERRY in the chair. ; 

Q. Did he tell you that the object was to fill the pond or 
to get rid of the stone? 

- A. To get rid of the stone. 
Q. There was no granite there? 
A. Ididn’tsee any; no. 

_ Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

The CHatr.— Would any of the committee like to ask 
Mr. Johnson any questions? (Noresponse.) I would like to. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) How old were those catch- 
basins on Peter’s Hill? 

A. How old? 
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Qo #-Y es. 

A. Built last year, I believe. 

Q. <A little less than a year old? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And this winter has been a very severe winter, hasn’t 
? 

A 


Not very severe. Not as severe as usual. Not 
nearly as severe as last winter. 

(. Well, it has thrown that cement out of place at the 
joints, or whatever it may be? 

A. Some of it on the face; yes, sir. 

Q. Would you be able to tell, from your mere knowledge 
of brick work, and stone work and cement work, what would 
have happened to those catch-basins if the winter had been 
as severe as it usually is in New England? 

Ar al couldn’ ty6,; sit, 

Q. You couldn’t tell what would have happened ? 

Aw No. sir: lcouldn't. 

Q. You think, then, that this winter, which has been a 
mild winter, has been pretty hard on those catch=basiis 2 

A. No, I.don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t think so? 

A. Not as severe as it has been on a good deal of other 
brick work. You can get almost any mason and find him 
repairing his work this spring — plenty of it, right here in 
Boston. 

Q. Is that usually the case? 

A. Usually the case; yes, sir. 

@. You mean in an open winter? 

A. In any winter—any time that the temperature goes 
down below 20, your mason work has to suffer. 

Q. Well, I am asking you whether that brick work or 
that stone work has suffered worse during this mild winter 
than it would during a severe winter? 

A. That is something that I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, I ask you that question, and, instead of your 
answering it, you switched off and said that it suffered any 
time when the temperature goes down below 20. 

A. It all suffers by freezing — that is, when the brick 
work is wet, or green, or new work. 

Q. Well, I suppose the colder it is the more suffering? 

A. Well, once it freezes I don’t know as it makes so much 
difference. There is a saying that if a cement will freeze, 
and freeze out dry, it don’t suffer at all. That is, if it re- 
mains frozen until it dries out, that is all right. That is a 
feeling among the masons, that if their work once gets frozen, 
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and remains frozen until it dries out, it is better than by 
freezing and thawing out. 

(. Then you were somewhat surprised to see the havoc 
this mild winter made upon those catch-basins ? 

A. No, sir; I was not. 

(). Have you ever examined those catch-basins in the 
park system that were built two or three years ago? 

No, sir. 

You simply devoted yourself to Peter’s Hill? 

Just that piece of work there; yes, sir. 

So you don’t know what the condition of the others is ? 
No, sir. 

Now, you give it as your testimony, Mr. Johnson, that 
those stones that were thrown into Jamaica Pond were of no 
value to anybody ? 

A. Yes, sir. I think that stone would cost as much to 
remove it as it would be worth, and you could get such 
stones more conveniently by buying them and paying the 
market price, in both cases. 

Q. Supposing you had owned that piece of property there 
or had one similar, and you took it into your head to tear 
that wall down, no matter how much it cost— supposing 
that was a small matter, that you wanted to change it, and 
that you had plenty of money, and you thought you would 
change that. Well, now, if that had been yours as private 
property, wouldn’t you have attempted to make some use of 
that stone ? 

A. I don’t think you could make any use of it to any 
advantage other than to adopt the course which was adopted. 
You might use it if you had a place where it would fit in; 
but to go down into the water and get them I don’t think 
would pay. 

(). Go down into the water and get them? 

A. Yes; in the slope. 

Q. Well, they haven’t got them. They have them to 
get. They are there now, I think, all of them. They are 
covered up with loam. I am not talking about those, but 
am talking about the upper course, the best part of the wall. 

A. Well, I should say it was an even-up thing, whether 
it would pay to use them or not. I don’t think you could 
make any money to take them out. I think you could get 
stone more suited in Quincy for a little more money, and 
that it would be much more satisfactory. 

@. And you would not have made a present of those 
stones to the Street Department, or have broken them up 
yourself ? 


;OPOPOb 
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A. Well, they are worth perhaps 75 cents a cubic yard 
right there, to replace the filling. 

Q. To replace the filling? 

A. Yes. If you take those stone away, you have to sub- 
stitute material, and that will cost you from 75 cents to gla 

ard. 
Q. Well, you have to if you think it is proper, but if you 
don’t, you haven't. 

A. I beg pardon. 

Q. You say that you have to have the filling there. You 
mean that you are obliged to do it if you want to keep it at 
the same grade ? 

A. Yes. Of course, if you change the grade, it wouldn’t 
matter. 7 

Q. Yes; it is a question of whether you want to change 
the grade or not; but never mind, that doesn’t pertain to 
you. You said, also, in reference to that stone around 
Ward’s Pond, that it was a great deal better to throw it into 
the pond than to try to break it up for the roads, or any- 
thing of that sort, didn’t you? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t think that stone has any value. That is 
worse than the granite, in my estimation. It is poor, rotten 
stone — old field stone. 

@. Roxbury stone, wasn’t it? 

A. It was a boulder Roxbury, or top of a ledge. It is a 
stone that you couldn’t crush, to use on the road. It is too 
soft. 

Q. Have you any idea of what that stone cost the Park 
Department when it was put in there? 

No, sir, I haven't. 

Nor the Pond-street stone ? 

No, sir, I haven’t. 

You live in Brookline, do you not? 

Yes, sir. 

You are a neighbor of Mr. Shea’s ? 

Well, I don’t know that I am very close. 

Well, he is a resident of Brookline, I understand, is 
he not? 

A. I believe so; yes, sir. I have known him since he 
was a little boy. 

@. And all this work that you have done has been done 
at the request of Mr. Shea? 

A. .No, sir; not any. of it. 


Gy: Well, I mean this work of examination, as an expert 
on stone ? 


perpreror 
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Az Oh, yes. 

. And you say that you had $1,900 worth of work last 
year? 

A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Have you any contracts this year? 

A. No,sir. Never had but three in my life. 

@. But you had $1,900 worth of work last year? 

A. Yes, sir; but I don’t know as that came through the 


Park Department. I did that for Longfellow, the architect. 

Q. Well, it was in the parks ? 

A. Yes, sir; but my business was with Mr. Longfellow, 
the architect. 

Q. Well, what part did Mr. Longfellow have to do with 
it? Did you understand what his function was in the Park 
Department ? 

A. Architect. He was the architect. 

(). He was the architect for the Park Department ? 

PAD eS: 

Q. Have you any idea why Mr. Shea asked you to go out 
there and examine that stone? 

A. Ihaven’t; no, sir. 

@. And you simply went as a friend of his, didn’t you? 

A. I went because he asked me. 

Q. And you didn’t go for the fun of it, but as a friend 
of his ? 

A. Well, there might have been a little amusement, too. 
It wasn’t a very heavy matter. 

Q. In other words, you went because you wanted to 
please Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes; that is practically it. 

Q. Well, you knew that he had a great deal of influence 
in the Park Department, did you not, and that he might be 
able to help some of your friends ? 

A. No, sir. I haven’t any friends that I ask the Park 
Department or any other department to assist — or to assist 
me, either. 

Q. But still the fact remains that he got you to go. He 
wanted you to go? 

A. He asked me to go, and I consented. He didn’t ask 
me to come here. JI said that I would, if he wished me to. 

Q. You suggested it before he asked you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You suggested that you would be willing to come 
here, and you did that of course, as a matter for the public 
weal, and so forth —as a good citizen ? 

A. As much that as anything else. I came to tell you 
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the facts, just as I saw them, with no interest one way or 
the other. 

Alderman GERRY. — That is all. 7 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) One question, please. This 
$1,900 that you did for the Park Department — was that 
done by contract ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you get the contract? 

A. I figured the work in Mr. Longfellow’s office, and he 
awarded the contract. . 

Q. You were the lowest bidder ? 

A. I was the lowest bidder; yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had any work in the Park Department, or 
any branch of it, without being the lowest bidder, in com-— 
petition ? 

A. Never; no, sir. All the work I have ever done for 
the Park Department was the Audubon Circle bridge, and 
another bridge over in Franklin Park — I forget the name of 
it — Searboro’ pond, I think it is; and this work last year. 

Q. What work was Mr. Longfellow superintending as 
architect ? 

A. ‘Two entrances. 

Q. Where? 

A. Fairview entrance was one, and I don’t know the 
other. I never saw the gates until to-day. My brother had 
charge of that part of the work. 

The CHAIRMAN (Alderman Gerry).— May I ask you, Mr. 
Matthews, if Mr. Stratton ever handed in answers to certain 
questions that I asked him ? 

Mr. MarrHews.—I don’t know. What were they ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, quite anumber. He took an ac- 
count of them. 

Mr. MatrHEws. —I am afraid I have got them mixed up 
with other subjects, if I ever knew what they were. Give 
me a memorandum and I will see that you get them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, I don’t know why the committee 
should ask for these things to be done two or three times. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, why don’t you ask Mr. Stratton 
for them ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if Mr. gtitiien were here, I 
would ask him. 

Mr. MarrHews.— But you are not asking Mr. Stratton 
about it. You are asking me now. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said he would send the answers, and 
I am asking the Park Department, through you, if the 
questions have been answered ? 
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Mr. MAttHEews. — I think you had better ask Mr. Strat- 
ton. He is to be here. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You say you took no part, Mr. 
Johnson, in that work done by your firm last year ? 

A. No, my brother had charge of that, altogether. 

Q. And you don’t know who superintended the actual 
work of building? 

A. Oh, yes, Mr. Longfellow. 

Q. Mr. Longfellow ? 

mY es, 

Q. You don’t know whether Mr. Pettigrew had anything 
to do with it at all? 

A. He had to finally approve it at the end, that is all. 

Q. But you don’t know that he ever made any personal 
inspection of the work ? 
pa. No. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY P. NAawn. 


(By Mr. MatrHEws.) Your full name, Mr. Nawn? 
Henry P. Nawn. 

And your business ? 

Contractor. 

What do you do as contractor ? 

All kinds of public work. 

Road building ? 

Yes, sir. 

Mason work? 

Sewer work — yes, mason work. 

Catch-basins ? 

Yes. 

How long have you been a contractor in that class of 


Pe Ree Peel 


work ? 

A. About 25 odd years. 

Q. Have you, at the request of anybody connected with 
the Park Department, made an examination of the catch- 
basins in the roads on Peter’s Hill? 

A. I looked at about 50 this morning. 

Q. Will you state to the committee in what condition 
you found those catch-basins, with respect to the quality of 
the work ? 

A. Well, found in them the same quality of work that 
you would find in all catch-basins in similar positions — found 
them in very good shape. 
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Q. Did you examine the cement? 

AY Mehra | 

@. What do you say about its appearance ? 

A. First-class quality. 

Q. What do you say about the brick work in the catch- 
basins ? 

A. The brick work is all right. It is good work. 

(Q. Did you examine the roads? 

A. I-did. 

Q. On Peter’s Hill? 

A. Yes, sir. The roads were dug up in four or five 
places, where I could see, and I measured. 

Q. You mean that holes were dug in the roads ? 

AS Wek 

Q. How large? 

A. Oh, I should say about 12 by 12. I examined 
another road down near Beacon street, the other side of the 
bridge there. 

(). Audubon road? 

A. Audubon road, yes. 

(). Well, finish up first with the roads on Peter’s Hill. 
How many holes did you say were dug? 

A. I think there were five. 

Q. How deep were they? 

A. Down to the clay, —one hole 12 inches deep, another 
14 inches deep. 

Q. Now, will you state to the committee what is your 
opinion concerning the manner in which those roads on 
Peter’s Hill were constructed ? 

A. Built first rate, as good as any roads in the parks. 

Q. What do you say about the depth of the material 
used ? 

A. There is about eight inches of coarse stone, and the 
other four inches is macadam. The road is well built. 

Q. What do you say about the appearance of the roads, 
or did you notice that? 

A. I noticed the appearance. 

(. What do you say about that? 

A. Very good after the winter, I thought. 

(). You say you examined the road near Audubon 
Circle ? 

A. That is, the other side, just between the bridge and 
Beacon street — I examined that. 

(. Between the Riverway and Beacon street? 

A. Yes. 
(. Were the holes dug there, too? 
A X68. 
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How many ? 

Three. 

How deep ? 

About 14 inches — I think 15 inches. 

What is your opinion concerning the construction of 
that road ‘ : 

A. First-class, the same as all the roads — Telford on 
bottom and macadam on top. It 1s a different road from the 
road on the Boylston street side. ‘The Boylston street side is 
an old road, I think. 

Q. Mr. Nawn, have you ever at any time examined any 
stone belonging to the wall at Jamaica Pond, at Pond 
street ? 

fey C8. Sir. 

Q. In what connection was that ? 

A. Why, it was around December, I think. Mr. Shea 
asked me if I would take that stone; said he would give it 
to me, if I would take it away. I went over and looked 
at it. 

Q. What stone was that? 

A. On the rip-rap there. 

Q. Which course was it? 

A. The upper course, as far down as the flow of the 
water there. 

The upper course ? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shea asked you if you would take it away? 

Yes, sir. 

Without paying anything for it? 

Yes. 

What did you say to him? 

I told him I wouldn’t take it. 

Did you examine it? 

I did. 

You declined his offer ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, will you state to the committee what, in your 
opinion, is the value of that stone, and why you declined to 
take it as a gift? 

A. It would cost about three times more to take it 
away, to cart it away, than it was worth, than what you 
could buy new stone for. The stone was no good — couldn’t 
use that stone over again without having it split and cut up 
for stone work. 

Q. What was the trouble with the stone? Why 
couldn’t you use it for other jobs ? 

A. Well, it was built on a bevel and the top of the 
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stone was dressed to meet the finished grade of the walk 
there, and there were two beveled edges on it. 


Cross-EHxamination. . 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Nawn, what did your con- 
tracts for the city of Boston amount to last year? 
I didn’t have any — very few. 
Very few? 
Yes. 
Well, $1,000 worth ? 
Oh, I guess more than that, probably. 
Well, do you think they were probably worth more 
than $10,000 ? 
A. Well, if you go down to the Auditor’s office you will 
find out. I don’t know. 
(). I understand, but you are on the witness stand, not 
the City Auditor ? 
A. Idon’t know. I wasn’t asked to bring my books in. 
(. Can you tell approximately what the contracts 
amounted to ? 
A. Ican’t tell anything of the kind. I don’t carry my 
books in my head. 
Can you tell whether it was $1,000 or $50,000 ? 
No, I can’t. 
As much as $50,000 ? 
I don’t know. 
As much as $100,000 ? 
I don’t know. 
Wasn’t less than $100,000 ? 
Yes — I should say yes. 
Now, to come a little nearer — $75,000? 
I don’t know. 
Well, we will call it $75,000. Now, you examined 
roads on Peter’s Hill? 
Yes. 
How long a stretch of road did you examine there ? 
I went around the hill, went to the foot and walked 
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How long should you say it was there, altogether? 
Four miles. : 
Well, it wasn’t four miles, was it? You didn’t walk 
four miles to oblige Mr. Shea this morning ? 

A. I would if he asked me. 

@. It wasn’t four miles? 

A. Up and down the hill —I think it was a good stretch, 
four miles. I think it was. 
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Q. Well, you examined four miles of road, and how many 
holes were dug? | 

A. I think I told you once — I think five. 

@. And what was the space between those holes ? 

A. Well, I should say it might have been 800 feet, prob- 
ably, —no, not 800 feet; I should say probably 300 or 400 
feet apart. 

@. And all the road you examined was good Telford road, 
was it, or do you know? 3 

A. Well, I should say it wasn’t a Telford road. It was 
a macadam road. 

Q. Now, did you have an opportunity of observing 
whether that road was uniform in idea? 

I did, yes. 

Whether it was the same every hundred yards? 

It was a very good shaped road. 

Yes — that is, on the surface ? 

On the surface, yes. - 

Well, the five holes dug there wouldn’t afford you an 
opportunity of knowing accurately how that road was built, 
whether it was built the same from end to end, would they ? 

A. No, of course not. 

Q: You don’t know how many different styles of road 
building were adopted in making that whole stretch of road, 
do you? 

A. Well, these holes were dug— the man dug those holes 
in several places on the park there. I suppose the same sys- 
tem was carried right through. ‘They were dug about 400 or 
500 feet apart — some holes in the valley and some on top of 
the hill. 

Q. Now, did you examine, did you make any measure- 
ment or any estimate of the grades on that road? 

Estimate of the grades? Whatdo you mean? 

You say the road was graded oe 

Yes, first-class. 

So that was perfect? 

Yes. 

Did you have any talk about this Peter’s Hill road 
with Mr. Shea before you went out there ? 

A. No. I didn’t know what Mr. Shea wanted me for. 
He asked me to meet him at Forest Hills station this morn- 
ing, and I went out there. I didn’t know what I was going 
for, and when I got there he was waiting for me, and we 
started off. 

Q. What did he ask you when you got there ? 

A. Asked me to look at the catch-basins. 

Q. Yes. For what purpose? 
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A. To see whether they were properly built. 

Q. Did you know why he asked you the question? 

A. No, he didn’t tell me. 

. You knew Mr. Shea’s department was under fire 
here ? 


A. Well, I read a little about it. I saw an account of - 


it in the paper, but I thought it was a farce, so I didn’t read 
it. 

Q. Well, we are glad to get your opinion. You had con- 
cluded that the investigation was a farce, from what you re 
heard about it? 

Awan ies: 

Q. Well, you did know that it was because of this 
investigation that you were called out this morning ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Well, you knew it after you got there? 

A. Knew it afterwards. 

Q. What did Mr. Shea say to you about these catch- 
basins that he asked you to examine? 

A. He asked me what I thought of those catch-basins — 
didn’t. ask me to express any opinion whatever, but had me 
look at the catch basins on the hill, down at the Arboretum, 
on the road down, had the covers taken off, and I got down 


on my knees and looked at the cement, the brick work and . 


everything else, and I saw that it was a first-class job. 

@. Did you ever build any catch-basins ? 

A. Well, I have superintended them —never laid any 
bricks yet. 

Q. That is, perhaps, an accident. I ask you if you have, 
as a contractor, built any catch-basins ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did you build any of those catch-basins ? 

Al SANo: 

Q. And are those catch-basins built in the way that you 
generally build catch-basins ? 

A: Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Then they agree with your ideas of how catch-basins 

should be built? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice the gutters around Peter’s Hill there 
at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did they strike you? 

A. First-class. 

@. Can you understand any reason why those gutters 
should be rebuilt within the course of a year? 
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A. Very often have to rebuilt them in the course of a 
ear. 
; Q. Why, if they are laid out properly first ? 

A. Never saw one that wouldn’t have to be rebuilt — on 
_ account of frost sometimes, and sometimes from teams driv- 
ing over them. 

Q. Isn’t there anything except frost that will cause the 
rebuilding of a gutter? 

A. Yes, as I say, teams driving over them will cause a 
good deal of rebuilding. 

Q. Teams don’t drive into the gutter, do they? 

A. Once in a while a careless teamster will, especially a 
roller, where they are rolling the road — they are apt to get 
too close to the haunches of the road. 

@. Well, on an ordinary road is it a common thing for 
careless teamsters to destroy a gutter in eight or nine months? 

A. Yes, sir. I had to repave on Blue Hill avenue three 
or four times on account of that. 

Q. On account of careless teamsters ? 

A. Yes, sir —rebuilt it three or four times. 

@. How long ago was that? 

A. The time when I[ was building it, three years ago. 

Q. You said in December you were invited to take away 
some stone out of there? 

A. Yes. 

@. How much stone? 

A. All the stone that came down off that wall. 

Q. Do you know of anybody else being invited to take 
that stone away ? 

A. I didn’t ask for anybody else. 

Q. Iask you if you knew that anybody else had been in- 
vited to take it away? 

A. No. Ioffered it to another gentleman, and he wouldn’t 
take it. 
~~ @. To whom? 
= A. Father Connolly, who was going to build a church 
there at Centre street. 

@. Then the stone was practically in your possession — 
or did Mr. Shea tell you to give it to Someone to take away ? 

A. No, sir; told me to take it away, and I offered it to 
Father Connolly, thought it might be a good thing for him. 

@. Do you know anything about the stone you were 
offered an opportunity to take away? 

No. 

Q. Don’t know anything about it now? 

aeeNO, sir. 
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Q. What would you say the stone was worth originally, 
that they offered to you to take away? 

A. $1.75 a perch. 

Q. And it would cost you how much: to take it away? 

A. Well, you would have to handle it two or three times, 
probably, and it would cost you anywhere from $2 to $2.50 a 
perch to take it out of there — that is, if you had a place to 
put it; and if you didn’t it would cost you a good deal more 
to rehandle it again and reload it. 

Q. Well, you have a number of places where you can get 
all the stone you want, anyway, haven’t you; places of your 
own? 

A. I don’t know that I have. 

Q. Well, if you don’t know that you have, who should 
know ? 

A. Well, I don’t know that it is anybody’s business. 

@. Well, I think it is very much the business of this 
committee, Mr. Nawn, when I ask you questions that are 
pertinent to this investigation. There are a great many 
places where you can obtain stone, places belonging to your- 
self ? 

A. No, I haven’t a great many places where I can get 
stone. 

Q. How many places have you? 

A. Have I got to come here to this hearing and tell my 
private business ? 

Q. You will answer all my questions so far as they relate 
to this hearing. 

A. This was granite, not Roxbury stone, and I haven’t 
that. 

Q. You haven’t granite ledges ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have places where you could get stone such as 
was used for this particular work, haven’t you? 

A. I don’t understand the question. 

Q. (The stenographer repeated the question.) 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Q. You didn’t have any place at that time? 

A. No, sir. I never did. 

Q. How much work have you done for the Park Depart- 
ment in the last four years ? 

Very little. 

How much, probably? 
Probably $400 or $500 worth. 
In four years ? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. You didn’t do any of this road-building ? 

A. No,sir. Their prices are too low for me to work for 
them. 

Q. Do you know anything about the employment of 
labor on the park system ? 


i NO, Sir. 
Q. I mean by contractors ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. You have figured on contracts for the Park Depart- 
ment, haven’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the last contract you figured on? 

oe NO, Bir: 

Q. Well, you remember that you figured on one last 
year, didn’t you? 

A. Idon’t know that I did — no, I don’t think I did. 

Q. Well, you would know it if you did— you would 
' remember that, wouldn’t you? 

A. No, I don’t think I would. 

Q. Do you do your own figuring, make your own esti- 
mates ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you figure on any contract for the Park Depart- 
ment the year before last ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Why couldn’t you tell me? 

A. Because I don’t remember. 

Q. You remember that the last four years you have 
figured on a number of contracts? 

A. Yes, a great many. 

Q. Cannot you remember one contract that you have 
figured on? 

A. Not in the Park Department — I don’t remember any. 

Q. Don’t remember any ? 

A No. 

Q. (By Alderman GrErrRy.) I would like to ask, Mr. 
Nawn, a question in regard to this stone. You say that you 
offered to Father Connolly, on behalf of Mr. Shea, those — 
stones for building purposes down there near his church ? 
Yes. 

Well, did Father Connolly go up and see those stones ? 
Yes, sir. 
And he thought that they wouldn’t be of any use? 
Yes. 

To him? 

To him, yes. 
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Q. Well, did you think they would be when you offered 
them to him ? 

A. Well, I didn’t know. I wouldn’t take them for 
taking them out. , 

Q. That isn’t what I asked you. Iasked if you thought 
they would be of any use to him? 

A. I understood that he was going to build a church, 
school, or something. 
- Q. Why weren’t they of any use to him? 

A. Because he could buy new stone cheaper than he 
could take those out and cart them away. 

Q. That is the reason, you think ? 

A. Yes. 

@. Now, wasn’t there another reason, Mr Nawn? 

A. There is no other reason that I know of. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that it was the way those 
stones were cut that made them useless to you? 

A. Yes, sir; they would have to be all recut to handle 
them over again. 

Q. Isn’t that one reason why you thought they wouldn’t 
be of any use to Father Connolly ? 

A. If he wanted to spend a little money cutting them he 
could have them. 

Q. Didn’t you tell Father Connolly before he went up 
there that they were no good ? 

A.. No, sir; I did not, 


Redirect Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Lundy has asked you 
something about your business. I would like to ask you one 
question, if you have no objection to answering it. You do 
a general contracting business ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have you taken large contracts for the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board, the Boston Water Board, and similar 
bodies ? 

Aree O88 ITs 

Q. State to the committee how large some of those con- 
traets have been in dollars and cents. 

A. Well, for the state I have got a contract now up in 
Clinton of about $1,100,000 odd dollars. 

Q. Do you have any contracts for the state for basin five ? 

A. Yes, sir; three sections up there, amounting to 
$600,000. 

Q. Three sections altogether? 

10 wl ato a 
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Q@. Ever have any contracts with the Boston Water 
Board ? 

A. Very little with the Boston Water Board. I have had 
a good deal with the Metropolitan Water Board — did Spot 
pond for them; did the Middlesex Fells job; built that 
speedway out at Brighton there for them. 

@. How did you get those contracts ? 

A. By being the lowest bidder. 


Re-Cross Examination. 


‘Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You say, Mr. Nawn, that it would 
cost more to take those stones from that place than it would 
to put them in? 

A. How is that? . 

Q. (The stenographer repeated the question.) 

A. Well, that is a pretty fine question to answer. I 
should say it would cost more —oh, no; I wouldn’t say 
that, no. I wouldn’t say it would cost more. 

Q. Well, you couldn’t tell in regard to that ? 

A. No; I couldn't. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. JACOBS. 


Q. (By Mr. Marrnews.) Mr. Jacobs, what is your 
full name? 
Charles J. Jacobs. 
And your business? 
Contractor. 
General contractor ? 
General contractor. 
Mason, do you say? 
No; general contractor — mason. 
Have you had any experience with stone work? 
Yes, sir; I have built several walls. 
What do you say about your experience with stone ? 
I have built a good many walls—stone walls, sea 
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Do you know anything about the upper course of the 
stone wall on the Pond street side of Jamaica pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Will you state to the committee what you had to do 
with that upper course of stone? 

A. Well, it was some time in January. 

Q. What year, Mr. Jacobs ? 

A. This year, 1900 — and I was figuring on some work 
for the city on Aberdeen street, off Beacon street out here, 
and I was driving by the pond out there one day and I under- 
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stood they were going to take away this stone. I spoke to 
one of the foremen there and asked him if I could get the 
stone. He told me that he thought the Commission would 
like to sell them. Well, I told him I didn’t think they were 
worth anything, but I would bring a friend with me and we 
would figure it over. I brought this friend of mine out with 
me and we figured it over, and I figured on this street where 
these stones were going to be put, and I was too high on the 
work, so I went out afterwards again, and told them I 
wouldn’t take the stone -—I told the foreman so. That was 
the Ist of February that we figured on this street. ie 

Q. Did you have any further talk with the foreman or 
anybody else about the stone ? 

A. Well, he wanted to know if I wouldn’t take them. I 
told him no, that it wouldn’t pay me to take them and cart 
them twice, that I could get them cheaper than that if I 
wanted them, buying them and having them hauled direct to 
my work. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him about your 
taking them for nothing ? | 

A. I told him at the time that if I could get this street 
I would take them for nothing, but there were some other 
parties who figured on the work, and one of them — well, 
three of them were lower than me, and they figured on buy- 
ing the stone from Quincy and having it brought to the 
work on Aberdeen street. I figured simply on carting these 
stones over there and splitting them and putting them in 
place. 

Q. Then, if I understand you correctly, the stones were 
offered to you for nothing? 

A. For nothing. 

Q. You said at first that you would take them if you got 
this job? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after you failed to get the job you declined to 
take them? 

A. I declined to take them. 

Q. Will you state to the committee what reason there 
_was, in your opinion, why that stone should not have been 
worth anything to cart away? 

A. Well, with stone of that sort it would be necessary 
to put up a derrick and to shift the derrick quite often to 
handle them, and they were peculiarly shaped stone, cut on a 
bevel, and to use them for almost any purpose they would 
have to be cut over again. 

Q. Mr. Jacobs, do you know anything about some stone 
at Ward’s pond or near it? 
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i Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the committee what knowledge you have of 
that matter? 

A. Well, I saw some stone over there, some Roxbury 
pudding stone. There was a kind of a bridge, a kind 
of an arch over there, and later on I saw them throwing 
the stone into the pond, and the foreman spoke to me about 
it at the time. He asked me if they would be of any use, 
and I told him no, that we couldn’t get above 50 or 60 cents 
a ton for them, that they wouldn’t be worth taking away 
except in the winter time, when we weren’t doing much. I 
think that was in last October. 


Cross-Hxamination. 


@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Jacobs, you do a general con- 
tracting business ? 
en net CA. Sil 
@. And you do considerable work for the city of Boston, 
don’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
How much did you do last year? 
Well, I couldn’t say. 
Well, you have some idea? 
Oh, I may have done a few thousand dollars’ worth. 
$10,000 worth ? 
Yes, I guess so. 
How much did you do in the Park Department ? 
I couldn’t say now. 
Well, $3,000 worth ? 
I think so. 
You bid for all that work ? 
No. 
How did you get it? 
Well, it was furnishing loam, cracked stone and other 
material. 
Q. Who awarded you those contracts, or who gave you 
the work ? 
A. Generally the foreman. : 
Q. Well, you mean by that, Mr. Shea? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Who is the foreman — different foremen ? 
A 
Q 
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Different foremen on the works. 
. Well, all that came under Mr. Shea, didn’t it, or Mr. 
Pettigrew ? 
A. I believe so. They did the general superintending of 
the whole of it. 
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Now, how often did you see Mr. Shea? 
Well, maybe saw him once a month. 
Well, when did you see him last before to-day ? 
I saw him last — I think it was in the chamber here 
the last time of the hearing. 

Q. And did you volunteer to come and give this testi- 
mony ? 
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No, sir. 

Did he ask you to? 

No, sir. 

Are you summoned ? 

No, sir. 

How do you come to be here ? 

The foreman asked me about it at that time. 

Who was the foreman ? 

Mr. Edgeworth. 

Now, when you were invited to look at this stone you 
you: were prepared to buy it, weren’ t you, if it was suitable 
for your purposes ? 
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No, sir. 
Q. Haven’t you so testified ? 
Asi No, sir: 
Q. You didn’t offer to at first, before they offered to give 
it to you? 
Ae ONO, Sir 


Q. Wasn’t you prepared to buy it, if it would answer 
your purpose ? 

A. I was not prepared to buy it. I told them at the 
time that, if I figured on this other work I have referred to, 
I would figure on using this stone, if I could get it for noth- 
ing, and that if I could get it I might figure low so as to get 
this other work. 

Q. Did you say you went out and looked at this road at 
all, or these catch-basins ? 

‘A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t see them at all? 

A. Didn’t know anything about them. 

@. You weren’t invited to do that? 

“cc NO, sir. 

Q. Now when was it that you saw them throwing stone 
into the pond? 

A. Ithink it was about the first of January, around there. 

Q. Did you ask the foreman why they were doing that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what led you to ask that question? Did you 
think it a waste of stone? 

ASP oF air: 
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Q. Why did you ask the foreman why they were throw- 
ing the stone into the pond? 
_A. Because I wanted to find out if they were making 
any improvement. 
@. Did it strike you that they were making any improve- 
ment ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
oO” Why? | 
A. Because I didn’t think they would be throwing it in 
there unless they were making some improvement 
Q. You don’t know whether they intended to fill up that 
pond, do you? 
No, sir. 
@. And you didn’t know that the idea was to remove 
that pond, at all? 
A. Idon’t think the idea is or was to remove it. Ja- 
maica Pond you are talking about now ? 
Q. Yes. You didn’t know anything about grading or 
sloping it, did you? 1 
“A. I knew when they were taking the stone out that 
they must be going to make some alterations or improve- 
ments. | 
@. It never occurred to you that it was a waste of stone ? 
A. No, siz. 
@. Nor that it would bea good idea to throw the stone 
in there to save waste, or to save putting it somewhere else? 
A. Well, I supposed they had some reason for taking the 
stone out, of course, and I supposed that it was in order to 
make some improvement. 
QQ. . Mr. Edgeworth asked you to come here ? 
A. He talked with me some time ago about this stone. 
@. How long ago? 
A. The day of the hearing. I was in here one day — | 
I guess about three or four weeks ago. | 
Q. And he asked you to come in at the next hearing ? 
A. He asked me to come in that afternoon. 
Q. Well, you knew when you came in that afternoon 
that you wouldn’t be called, didn’t you? 
. I didn’t know anything about it. . 
Have you had any talk with Mr. Matthews about 
this ? 
I spoke to him that same afternoon that I came in. 
What notice did you receive to be here to-day ? 
There was word left at my house to call to-day. 
Who left the word ? 
I don’t know. 
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Q. What kind of word? 

A. My wife told me that there was a man at the house 
last night who left word for me to be at the hearing to-day. 

Q. Don’t you uy: at the present time who that man 
was ? 

Avo Nogsir 

Q. Now, you are pretty friendly towards Mr. Edgeworth, 
aren’t you, Mr. Shea? | 

A. Not particularly at all. 

Q. You expect to do some work there, don’t you? 

A. Maybe so. If there is anything doing, I might do 
some of it. 

Q. You know there will be something doing? 

A. Isuppose if there is anything doing I am entitled to 
my share, if I do my work faithfully. 

Q. But you know that it is distinctly for your advantage 
to testify as you have testified ? 

Aer No, Sit 

Q. Well, you have done a great deal of work for the city 
in the last.few years ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) How many thousand dol- 
lars worth of work did you say that you had done for the 
city of Boston? 

A. Oh, I don’t know; I couldn’t tell you now. 

Q. Wasn’t it $10,000 worth? 

A. I think more than that, or about that. 

Q. Well, of course, you have done all this by contract, 
or a good deal of it, haven’t you ? 

A. Ihave a contract now with the city of Boston — may 
be a contract of $20,000 — for sand and gravel. 

Q. Is it your idea that these contracts are given out by 
foremen and sub-foremen, and all that kind of people? 

A. Well, generally on small lots the foreman orders the 
material. 

Q. Well, I know; but $10,000 is not a small lot, is it? 

A. Well, that is at different times, for different depart- 
ments, different works. 

Q. Do TI understand you to say, that, in your opinion, 
Mr. Edgeworth and those other gentlemen who are superin- 
tending those gangs of men are giving work to people re- 
_ gardless of any authority from the general foreman or the 
superintendent? Can you make that as an assertion ? 

A. I can honestly say that oftentimes I have gone to Mr. 
Edgeworth, Mr. McNulty, or anybody else whom I have seen. 
buying materials, and have said “ I have got some good loam, 
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some good manure, can’t I put some in?” They would 
say “I guess so, until the place is filled up.” 

Q. Then Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. McNulty are doing the 
work of the parks, are they ? 

A. No, sir; but I guess they have a right to buy material 
as long as it is satisfactory. 

(). Well, we will inquire and see whether they do. That 
is all. 

Re-direct Examination. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) In those cases the price is a 
fixed one, isn’t it? 

A. Itis a fixed price. We get 663 cents a yard for loam 
at the Riverway, and we get a different price down at Com- 
monwealth avenue, and so on; but if the foreman wanted a 
load or two of loam he would tell us to put it in there. He 
would buy it from us at the same price at which they were 
getting it. 

Re-Cross Hxamination. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Jacobs, do you remember the 
teaming fraud cases ? 

eee Ve8, S1T% 

Q. Do you remember that you were doing any work for 
the city of Boston at that time ? 

A. I don’t know; I might have been. 

@. You know you were interested in those cases, weren’t 
you? 
- A. No, sir. 

@. Weren’t you a witness in those cases in court when 
Scollans was being tried ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What connection did you have with that case of 
Commonwealth vs. Scollans ? 

A. I was simply a witness, being in partnership with Mr. 
Coyle’s brother. 

@. And that was one of the firms implicated, was it not? 

A. No, sir; the firm wasn’t implicated at all. 

Q. Well, they had some connection with the case ? 

A. No; no connection 

Q. Then why were you summoned as a witness? What 
did you know about it? 

A. Because some people imagined that the Coyle of 
Jacobs & Coyle, was the Coyle who was a foreman in the 
Paving Department, although they were different people. 

Q. Well, the Coyle of Jacobs & Coyle was a brother of 
the Coyle in the Paving Department ? 

er) -e8, S11, 
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Q. And your firm was mixed up in the case? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

Q. You were summoned as a witness ? 

A. I was summoned to testify whether the Coyle in the 
firm was the Coyle who was in the department, in connec- 
tion with certain work, and I testified that it was his 
brother. You know that as well as I do. 

Q. Oh, I think I know something about it, but I don’t 
think it was just as you have stated it. 

A. I think you know something about it, and if you 
know anything except what I have stated you don’t know 
the truth. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES E. BRAN. 
(By Mr. Marruews.) State your full name, Mr. 


ee) 
© 
rar) 
=) 


4. 
SOPOPOPOD> 


James E. Bean. 

Are you an employee of the Park Department ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is your position ? 

Foreman of carpenters. 

Do you know a foreman named Jeffery ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you have anything to do with any transaction 
Mr. Jeffery with reference to the distribution of a 
wooden shanty or portions of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state to the committee what that transac- 
tion was, as far as you know ? | 

A. I was tearing down some old buildings on Franklin 
Park, and Mr. Jeffery was grading the yard at the time, and 
as I took off the large doors from the front he asked me if he 
could get them to carry to his place at Stoughton. I told 
him I would ask Mr. Shea. I asked Mr. Shea; and Mr. 
Shea, says he, “‘ Yes, give them to Mr. Jeffery.” When I 
unhung them Mr. Jeffery and his man took them around to 
where he was at work on the back side of the building I 
was tearing down. ‘That is all I have to say about that. 

Q. Mr. Jeffrey took them off, as far as you saw? 

A. Took them from where I unhung them to where he 
was at work. Whether he took them to Stoughton or not I 
don’t know. 

(. Did he ever take them back ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see them again ? 

Ase UND. sir. 
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Cross-Examination. 
~Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You don’t know what finally be- 
came of thatshanty, do you? 
a. No, sir. 
Q. Wasn’t there some talk between you and Mr. Jeffery 
about $25 being paid for that? 
Ad No. 


Q. How long after Mr. Jeffery asked you for that shanty 
did you talk with Mr. Shea about it? 

A. You have reference to another shanty, altogether. 

Q. Now, have 1? What shanty have I reference to? 

A. A sanitary building at Dorchester. 

Q. Well, where did you hear about that? How do you 
know I have reference to that ? 

A. Well, I have been told that I was accused of selling 
a shanty to Mr. Jeffery. 

Q. Well, who told you you had been accused of that? 

A. I saw it in the paper. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Jeffery did come to you 
once and offer to pay to you $25 fora certain shanty that is 
now being used as a sanitary, didn’t he? 

No. 

He didn’t ? 

Not used as a sanitary, no. 

Well, what is it used for? 

For a tool-house. 

Now there was some talk about $25 being paid for a 
certain shanty by Mr. Jeffery, wasn’t there ? 

Xe sary es. 

~Q. And it was decided at one time that he might have 
that shanty for $25. Isn’t that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And afterwards that was revoked and he was told that 
he couldn’t have it? 

me Yes. 

Q. You knew that when you came here ? 

A. I saw it in the paper at the time. 

Q. And you knew what shanty was referred to when Mr. 
Jeffery gave that testimony, didn’t you? 

Mr. MarrHews. —I object. Mr. Jeffery testified on 
cross-examination that he never took a shanty or any part of 
a shanty, any doors or anything else, and this witness has 
been produced to show that he told a falsehood, that he has 
done so. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Exactly, and my question is exactly in line 
with what has been testified to. 


;OPOPOD 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The questions leading up to the dispo- 
sition of the shanty have been under discussion, and if 
counsel desires to bring out the facts, we think an opportunity 
should be allowed to do so. | | 

Mr. MarrHEews. — Certainly, but there should not be a. 
misstatement of the evidence in asking questions of the 
witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We didn’t know anything about this. 
other shanty. I understood that there was but one shanty, 
and it now appears that there were two. 

Mr. Matrruews.—On_ cross-examination I asked Mr. 
Jeffery —and I will point to the page in a moment— 
whether he had ever taken any shanties, any portions of any 
shanties, or any doors, and he said “ No.” 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is right. 

Mr. Marruews. — Now this witness says he did. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, my brother Matthews puts the wit- 
~ ness on the stand and asks him about one shanty — 

Mr. Matrruews. — No. I have not asked him about any 
shanty at all. I have not asked him about any shanty for 
which $25 was offered. Mr. Jeffery denied having taken 
any portion of a shanty, and it is on that point that I have 
produced this witness. I did not ask him about a shanty 
for which $25 was offered. 

Mr. Lunpy. — No, I know you didn’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the committee thinks the ques- 
tion can be answered. | 

Q. ¢The stenographer repeated the last question. ) 

inte gh Wace 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, how long after you dis- 
cussed this first shanty, the one that is now being used as a 
tool house, did Mr. Jeffery ask you for this other ees ? 

A. Ishould judge it was about six months. 

(J). About six months after that ? : 

date nee 

@. And how many shanties did you have there when 
Mr. Jeffery took this one that you speak of ? 

A. One. 

(. You had one there ? 

A. It was simply doors that he spoke of — simply the: 
doors of the shanty, that was all. 

(J. Is that all he took — doors? 

A. That is all. 

Q. And what should you say those dane were worth, 
Mr. Bean? 

A. Worth just what they were worth for firewood. 
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Q. Just what they were worth for firewood. Do you 
think they were worth carting out to Stoughton ? 

A. I should not. 

Q. You should not? 

oo. No. 

Q. You don’t know where Jeffery took those doors, do 
you? 

| No. 
| You don’t know that he didn’t put them on some 
shanty out where he was doing his work, do you? 

ee INO, 

@. You don’t know that they were not used for some 
purpose connected with the Park Department? 

A. I think if they had been I should know it. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because [am connected with almost all of the car- 
penter work. 

Q. Well, after the doors left your possession, on order of 
Mr. Shea, you don’t know what became of them? 

mr No. 

Q. Did you ever tell Mr. Shea that you had given a 
shanty to Mr. Jeffery? 

A. The one you speak of — the sanitary building ? 
Q. But that you didn’t give away ? 
A. No; I talked with Mr. Shea about that. 
Q. You talked about selling that one? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But nothing came of a ¢ 
Be NO: 
SS But you never told Mr. Shea that you gave a shanty 

o Jeffery, did you? 

a No; I asked him if I should give him those doors. 

@. How many? 

A. Two. 

Q. Worth just so much as they would be worth for fire- 
wood ? 

A. Had been on a building twelve years. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) State your full name? 

A. William H. Allen. * 

@. And you are an employé of the Park Department ? 
oe wry C8, Sir. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. Stableman. 
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Q. Where is the stable? 

A. Franklin Park. 

Q. What is stored in the way of hay and grain there, 
belonging to the stable ? 

A. Well, generally get five or six tons of hay at a time, 
about 300 bushels of oats. 

Q. Did you ever take any hay and grain belonging to 
the city for your private use, for the use of your horse? 

“AW ONO sir. 

Q. Did you ever take any away with you for any of your 
private teams ? 


AS ONopsir. 
Cross-Hxamination. 
Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What salary do you get there, Mr. 
Allen ? 


Forty dollars a ‘month. 

And you are credited as a stable boss ? 

No, sir. 

What are you supposed to be ? 

Stable boy. 

Now, who is your superior there at the stable — any- 


~~) 


No, sir — Mr. Shea. 

Well, youdo run the stable ? 

Yes, sir. 

Have full charge of that? 

Well, to a certain extent. | 

That is, under Mr. Shea and other superiors ? 
Yes, sir: 

But you run the stable ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, have you any civil service rating ? 

Well, that is all. 

As a stable boy ? 

Yes, sir. 

What head does that come under? 

I am sure I couldn’t tell you. 

A boy — messenger ? 

I couldn’t say, I am sure. 

You took an examination, when you got your rating ? 
No, I never took any civil service examination. 
You never did? 

No, sir. 

How long have you worked in the department? 
Two years last February. 


POPOPEPOPOPE FOPOPOPO PEP EOPE Pee 
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@. Who appointed you ? 

mee Mr. Shea. 

Q. Now, do you recall having a horse of your own at 
the park stables ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did have him there? 

A. Well, I used to drive him up in the morning; drove 
him up, well, about two or three weeks. 

@. Then what did you do with him? 

A. I put him in the stall there, and took him home at 
night. 

Q. Well, after Mr. Shea ordered you to take that horse 
ay from the park stable, what did you do with him? 
Put him in a stable at Jamaica Plain. 
Who owns the stable? 
A man named O’Brien. 
Did you pay board for him? 
No, fed him myself. 
Where did you get the feed you gave him? 
Of W. P. Whittemore. 
Is he a man who does work for the park there? 
Supplies some stuff. 
And he is one of the Whittemores who does work 
there, isn’t he? 

A. I don’t know that he does any other work. 

@. Onan average what did you pay Mr. Whittemore a 
month for the food you gave to your horse? 

A. I didn’t have him much more than a month — had 
him about six weeks. 

@. Did you have him a month or six weeks after you 
took him from the park stables ? 

A. No, only about three weeks. 

@. Did you pay the Whittemores for the feed you gave 
him in those three weeks ? 

A. Well, it didn’t take a great deal to feed him — only 
a two-year-old colt. The most I ever fed him was three 
quarts of oats aday. The colt never had any oats until I 
got him. 

Q. This feed you bought from the Whittemores ? 

mr ‘Yes. 

@. And paid them in money? 

may Y es,’ Sir. 

Q. Get any receipt for that? 

A. No, sir; because there was a fellow I sent, who got it. 
I didn’t get any receipt. 

Q. How did you happen to go to the Whittemores? 

A. Because they were the handiest. 


fererererers 
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They are not grain dealers, are they ? 
Yes, sir; hay and grain dealers. 

You sold the horse then ? 

Yes, siz. 


POP 


Re-direct Hxramination. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Is Mr. Whittemore the grain 
dealer the same gentleman, named Whittemore, who is a con- 
tractor ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You think there are two persons who deal with the 
department named Whittemore ? 

A. I think so. 

Mr. Lunpy.—I think there are, Mr. Matthews. His an- 
swer misled me. It is not the same Whittemore. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Mr. Clarke, have you since 
the last hearing had a statement prepared, showing more in 
detail the relative increase over assessed values paid for park 
lands during the past four years ? 

A. I have. 

@. And what does that statement show — not in figures, 
but what is it prepared for ? 

A. It shows excess of damages over assessed value, in 
the assessments by the Commissioners alone, in the settle- 
ments by the Commissioners and the Law Department to- 
gether, in the settlements by the Law Department alone, and 
in the settlements by jury trials, which include the award of 
an auditor, because the case afterwards went to a jury and 
was settled by the jury. 

Q. Yes? 

A. The Gibson school fund land being taken out, as 
being an arrangement between the city and itself, and also a 
right of way, in connection with which, of course, no assessed 
valuation is given, it being merely a right of way. 

(The paper referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 90,” 
and will be found at end of day’s hearing. ) 

Mr. Marruews. —I will state to the committee what the 
results are. The average excess over assessed values paid for 
lands settled for by the Commissioners alone is 85.70 per 
cent.; the average excess in cases that were settled by the 
Commissioners, acting jointly with the Law Department, 
is 150.12 per cent.; the cases settled by the Law Depart 
ment alone show an average excess of 122.45 per cent.; 
the cases tried in court show an average excess of 196.78 
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per cent. This statement is the same as the other, except 
the two cases which have been left out, one the Gibson 
school land, where the city was dealing with itself, and the 
land was not really purchased by the city, and the other 
the case of a right of way, where there was, of course, no 
assessed value. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) At the last hearing, Mr. 
Clarke, I asked you if you would procure the date in con- 
nection with the $50,000 loan order which was passed in 
anticipation of a larger loan by the City Council. Can you 
state the date now? 

A. February 9, 1898. 

Q. That is the date when it was signed by the Mayor ? 

A. ‘That is the date when it was approved by the Mayor. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Clarke, you have made up 
those figures in regard to the settlements, have you? 

Zi. eS. | 

@. And you personally are familiar with them ? 

Poo 2, C8. 

Q. You speak here of cases settled by the Commissioners 
themselves, where there is an average excess of 35.70 per 
cent. in damages over the assessed value ? 

co 1 OS, 

@. Those cases are where the Commissioners deal directly 
with the owners or their representatives and make an amica- 
ble settlement ? 

ne) CS. 

@. Now, you have here cases settled by the Law hua 
ment in conjunction with the Commissioners. What do you 
mean by that? 

A. Insuch cases the Commissioners have received the 
advice of the Law Department as to settling terms. 

@. Well, they practically do their own settling, with 
some suggestions from the Law Department ? 

A. ‘There are such cases; yes. — 

Q. That is what you mean when you say, “Settled by 
the Commission and the Law ABs) eunuoadteit ie: 

me -) 8, Sif. 

Q. What do you mean by “Settled by the Law Depart- 
ment”? 

A. In those cases the Law Department settles the case 
and sends in a communication recommending a certain set- 
tlement, and that is the first time it comes before the Com- 
missioners for approval. It is settled outside the Park 
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Commissioners’ office. They don’t see the party to the case, 
but they receive a statement from the Law Department that. 
the Law Department has settled the case, or recommends a 
settlement of the case. 

Q. Well, don’t you know, Mr. Clarke, that, except where a 
land damage case goes to trial, there can be no settlement. 
made to which the Park Commission is not a party? Isn’t 
_ that so? 

A. Oh, the Park Commissioners do approve all settle- 
ments; yes. 

Q. And the tee Commissioners do practically make the 
settlements for land taken, don’t they ? 

A. Well, as I have mentioned, when the Law Depart- 
ment takes the initiative it sends a letter to the Commission- 
ers asking their approval of the settlement. 

(. In what cases would they take the initiative ? 

A. Cases in court, where cases are pending and there is 
a chance to arrive at a settlement with the parties. 

(. But those are the cases you refer to which are settled 
by the Law Department alone? | 

TE ORE 

@. Don’t you know, from your experience as secretary 
of that Board, that the Law Department has no right, as a. 
matter of fact, to make any settlement, except upon figures. 
agreed to by your Commission ? 

A. I stated that. 

@. Yes, you stated that. Then, there are practically 
those three heads — cases settled by the Commission, cases. 
settled by the Commission in conjunction with the Law De- 
partment, and cases settled by the Law Department, which 
all entail responsibility for the settlements ae your Com- 
mission, don’t they ? 

A. They do. There is no doubt about that. 


A QUESTION OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. MatrHews. — Mr. Chairman, before resuming with 
Mr. Pettigrew, I would like to ask for information on one 
point. I understand that Dr. Barnes, who was expected to 
be a witness for the committee at a prior hearing, and who 
for some reason was not then present, is here to-day. If he 
is here for the purpose of testifying, I ask for a ruling of the 
committee now as to whether any further testimony is to be 
taken against the Commissioners, Mr. Lundy having closed 
his case. Second, I ask if the committee should rule that 
the case is to be re-opened for the introduction of evidence 
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against the Commissioners, that all such evidence be taken 
now, at once, and that the case against the Commissioners 
be finally and definitely closed. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman, I had not heard anything 
about Dr. Barnes before now, but I will say personally that 
I supposed the case against the Commissioners was in, with 
the exception of anything that might come in rebuttal. 

Mr. MaTrHEws. — Certainly. 

Mr. Lunpy.— And I don’t know as it would be good 
policy to open it up again. I certainly would not want to 
open it up. Such a course might lead to a series of indefi- 
nite openings. | . 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, I understood that the case of the 

committee was closed. If it is the wish of the committee to 
have Dr. Barnes testify before Mr. Pettigrew goes on, I sup- 
pose he might do so, if counsel has no objection, and that 
that would be understood to definitely close the case. 
_ Mr. MatrHews. — Perhaps I made myself misunderstood. 
We do object; we object to any further testimony being taken 
against the Commissioners, because the case against them was 
formally closed some two or three weeks ago. But, if the 
committee is to depart from and recede from that action, we 
submit that all such evidence should be taken now. Dr. 
Barnes is a gentleman whom we all know very well, and he 
has criticised the department in the matter of tree cutting 
and other matters. His testimony would be exactly in the 
line of the testimony heard at the last hearing before Mr. 
Lundy closed. In other words, it would be a part of the 
case against the Commissioners, and would not be properly ~ 
evidence in rebuttal of anything we would or shall produce. 
I want to bring the matter to a head now, and to have the 
committee pass upon it one way or the other, because we 
shal] certainly object. to the introduction of any of that class 
of testimony in rebuttal. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You don’t imagine that I would put that. 
class of testimony in in rebuttal, do you? 

Mr. MatruEews. — No, I am not speaking against your posi- 
tion at all. 

Alderman GERRY. — Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
purpose of this hearing, this is an investigation. ‘This is not: 
a proceeding in a criminal court, or anything of that sort, as 
I understand it. It is an investigation, and if there is any- 
thing which will bring out the facts or the truth in this 
matter I know of no reason why the committee should not 
hear it. I don’t want to reopen this case; I don’t want to 
prolong it, or anything of the kind; but when Mr. Matthews 
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asks us to agree that we shall not bring anyone, here, if we 
find that there is anyone who knows anything more than has 
been stated, I, for one, will certainly not agree to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, as I understand the case now, 
the counsel for the Commissioners has no serious objection 
other than this, that he wants it definitely understood that, 
if this witness is heard, he shall be the last and only one 
against the Commissioners, except in rebuttal. 

Mr. Matruews. — I think I have a still further objection, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t see why any more evidence should 
be heard against the Commissioners, counsel for the committee 
having had ample opportunity, having occupied eleven hear- - 
ines with his evidence, and having formally closed his case. It 
does not seem to us that, after the defence has begun, it 
should be interrupted by the introduction of testimony 
against my clients. In regard to the statement of Alderman 
Gerry, that this is an investigation rather than a trial, that 
is, of course, to a certain extent true. This is an investiga- 
tion, but, Mr. Chairman, one of the difficulties about this 
class of proceedings is the fact that it is an investigation un- 
dertaken and carried on under the forms of law. Counsel 
are employed, witnesses are sworn, everything is taken down 
by a stenographer, and the evidence is printed and perpetu- 
ated as a public document. All legal formalities are complied 
with, as far as they can be; and I would like to say this, too, 
that in all of the investigations I have been connected with 
of a legislative character, either at the City Hall or at the 
State House, I have never known one, sir, that has been 
conducted with more courtesy or dignity on the part of the 
committee or with a closer conformity to the rules of law, 
both in the decisions of the committee and the attitude of 
Counsel. It is not possible to adhere strictly to the rules of 
evidence, but I think that desirable end has been approxi- 
mated with remarkable success in this case, so far. I hope 
there will be no departure from it now, and that the commit- 
tee will not see fit at this time to reopen the case for the 
purpose of hearing Dr. Barnes, although I should have been 
very much pleased to listen to him at an early stage. 

The CHAIRMAN. — At a special meeting of this committee 
we agreed among ourselves — and Iam the spokesman of the 
committee — that each member of the committee would be 
granted all the latitude that was possible, in conformity with 
the rules and regulations. As one member of the committee, 
Dr. Gerry, has brought a witness in here, in order that Dr. 
Gerry will not say by and by that he did not have an 
opportunity to have his witness testify, I propose to have 
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this question go to the committee and to let them decide 
whether Dr. Barnes shall be heard. 

Alderman GERRY.— Mr. Chairman, allow me to say a 
word. The Chairman is laboring under a misapprehension. 
I did not bring Dr. Barnes here. He brought himself, or 
somebody else brought him, but the moment he appeared 
Brother Matthews seemed to be afraid of him and to endeavor 
to put obstacles in his way. I had no idea of putting Dr. 
Barnes on, although I know he would be a very valuable 
witness, and if it had not been for certain circumstances we 
should have had him testify before. But I think, perhaps, 
Dr. Barnes has frightened Mr. Matthews as much as he 
probably can, so we will let him go. 

The CHAIRMAN.— As the case for the committee was 
closed this is a matter upon which the Chair is really desir- 
ous of getting the advice of the committee. I will ask for 
the ruling of the committee as to whether or not Dr. Barnes 
shall testify. 

Mr. Marruews. — Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to 
interrupt, I don’t understand that anybody desires to call Dr. 
Barnes as a witness now. I understand Dr. Gerry to disclaim 
any such intention, and it seems that Dr. Barnes is merely 
here as a disinterested spectator. In that capacity we wel- 
come his presence. 

Alderman GERRY. — No, I don’t want him, Mr. Matthews. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Matthews is not running this com- 
mittee, nor anybody else. I desire the committee to have a 
fair expression on this matter. If it is the wish of the com- 
mittee that Dr. Barnes shall testify, I am perfectly agreeable 
to it. 

It was voted that Dr. Barnes should have an opportunity 
to testify if he desired to do so, — yeas, three; nays, two: 

Yeas — Alderman Norris, Codman, O’Brien — 38. 

Nays — Alderman Gerry, Day — 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Barnes, if he desires to do so, can 
testify. Do you desire to testify, doctor? 

Dr. BARNES. —I am willing to testify. There are some 
things which I think have not been brought out that I would 
like to speak about. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If you desire to do so, you can; if you 
do not, you needn’t. 

Dr. BARNES. —I should like to say a few words at this 
hearing. 

Mr. MAatrHEws. — Is this to be the end ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is to be the end, I understand, 
except in the way of rebuttal. 
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Alderman GERRY. — Well, Mr. Chairman, if we should 
happen to hear of somebody who had been to New York or 
somewhere else and would be a valuable witness, I don’t 
think we should be prevented from calling upon him; and I 
don’t think we had better allow Mr. Matthews to go away 
with the impression that we shall not call for all the testi- 
mony that may be valuable, not only to his case but to ours. 

Mr. MartHEws. — Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I 
shall retire from this case if the committee makes any such 
ruling, and shall advise my clients to drop the investigation 
at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee must end the investi- 
gation some time, and I believe it to be the wish of the com- 
mittee that Dr. Barnes shall be the last one to testify for that 
side, other than in rebuttal. I would certainly like to have 
that understood, as we want to terminate this case some 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY J. BARNES, MD. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Your full name, doctor, please ? 

A. Henry J. Barnes. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. 429 Beacon street. 

@. And your profession is what ? 

A. Physician and Lecturer on Hygiene at Tufts Medical 
College. | , 

Q. Do you know something about our park system ? 

A. Yes; especially the Fens. I have watched the work 
there from the beginning until the present day. 

Q. Have you noticed anything of mage: interest to 
you in the last four years ? 

A. Ihave; a great deal. ; 

Q. Kindly state to the Committee just what your oben 
vations have been. 

A. One of the last things I have noticed is the digging 
over of the lands there, the plantations. The result has 
been the destruction of food supply for the birds, so that, 
where three years ‘ago I went out one morning with my 
daughter and counted 24 different varieties, and another 
morning 23, I have not been able this or last spring to count 
more than six at any one time. Mr. Olmsted planted those 
banks. They were quite steep, and he planted them with 
flowers, shrubs and grasses. Those have all been destroyed, 
and the storms this spring carried great quantities of the 
loam which has been placed there into the Fens basin. I 
was disgusted, because the city borrowed $25,000 some time 
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ago to dredge that basin, and now a lot more stuff has gone 
in there from the washing of those banks. I have taken 
photographs of plantations there that have been completely 
denuded of foliage and reset with more plants than were 
originally set there by Mr. Olmsted. I have seen at least 
300 trees that were set at regular intervals on the roadway 
removed, most of them destroyed, and trees that were orig- 
inally 45 feet apart are now set 50 feet apart. The only 
reason I could see for their removal was that they might be 
five feet farther apart. They were far from interfering with 
each other, did not approach within fifteen feet of any inter- 
ference, so there was no reason for removing them because 
of interference. I lament very much the destruction of the 
pine trees there. Prior to that the robins were seen there 
all winter. I have seen them at all times during the year. 
But at the present time they do not and cannot winter there. 
I have seen in the past at one time 50 king-birds feeding on 
the mountain ash trees. ‘There is only one mountain ash 
tree in the Fens that I know of, at the present time. There 
may be more. It seems that the only trees which have been 
saved are the willows and the white birches. Why they 
were saved I cannot see, for they are short-lived trees. But 
about everything else has been cut down — especially the 
larger and better trees — to make room for these new planta- 
tions. My friend Mr. Longley protested against the cutting 
of the pines. They were next to his house, near the Com- 
monwealth-avenue bridge. But his protests amounted to 
nothing. The place was cut over two or three times, until 
everything was taken off but one willow and another tree — 
I don’t know what it was — and the ground was reset with 
more shrubs and trees than were originally placed there. I 
have a photograph of that plantation, before that work and 
after. They went over it after my photograph was taken, 
and since the last cutting, since their going over it a third 
time and taking everything but these trees I have spoken of, 
there has been this new planting, and as you look at it now 
there are more trees than were originally set there. Those 
are substantially the things I have observed there, which I 
very much lament, things which have set back the develop- 
ment of the Fens ten years, I should say. 

@. Dr. Barnes, have you taken the trouble to make any 
schedule, or have you taken any pictures in that section ? 

A. I have photographs. 

Q. That you have taken yourself? 

A. That I have taken myself. All my neighbors have 
protested against the work that has been done there. I have 
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not seen a person that goes out there who has not  pro- 
tested. I think I am known out there more than anybody 
else who visits the place because I have been there more, and 
the men all know me by name and sight. I have not seen 
a person in the Back Bay who has not protested against 
that destruction of the Fens plantations. 

Q. Have you those photographs, Doctor? 

A. have: . 

Mr. MatrrHews.—Will you send for a map, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that Dr. Barnes can identify the exact points? 

Mr. Lunpy. —Yes, Mr. Chairman, have a map sent for. 

Mr. MatrHews.— Mr. Clarke says he can get one. 

Dr. BARNES. —I think I can explain the location so that 
the committee will recognize it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) If you will do that, Doctor. 

A. [lament very much thecutting of those great pines which 
flanked the Richardson bridge. ‘They were interfering with 
each other, to be sure, but that is the natural growth of the 
pine, and when they had risen above the bridge it would 
have been a magnificent spectacle to see the bridge with tall 
pines rising above it. Everyone of those has been destroyed, 
and I have a photograph of the burning. (Showing a photo- 
graph to the committee.) There is the Richardson bridge. 
The pines have all gone, you see. There is one of them —a 
log. 

(Mr. Clarke at this point produced a map of the Fens.) 

Dr. BARNES. — This first picture is taken close by the 
Richardson bridge, on the south side of it. It was originally 
‘planted with large pines, and this picture shows only one 
pine log in the foreground. I think there were 20 or 30 
pines there. This shows only the birch trees left. That 
has all been reset with other growths. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Where is that, Doctor? 

A. That is the south side of the Richardson bridge, 
Boylston street. It is taken on this side, I think. 

@. Looking down? 

A. Looking towards the bridge, looking down stream. 

@. Where is it taken from? 

A. Taken from the Fens, here. 

(. Oh, taken from the marsh? 

A. ‘Taken from the marsh, looking towards the bridge. 
That is the outline of the bridge. 
ae photograph referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 
ate) 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You have some other photo-. 
graphs ? 
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A. Yes. This second one was taken from the railroad 
bridge, looking toward Beacon street. This is the original 
plantation, as Mr. Olmsted planted it. The second picture 
of this group is the plantation after being cut the first time. 
It was subsequently cut a second time, and all the pines were 
removed, but the birch trees and one or two willows were 
left. (Referring to map.) There is the railroad bridge, and 
this is the plantation, toward Beacon street. It was there, 
that hill. 

-Q. Looking over there ? 

A. Yes, taken from the bridge, looking over there. 

_ (The picture taken before the cutting was marked “ Exhibit 
92,” and the picture taken after the cutting was marked 
«¢ Exhibit 938.”) 

Q. Proceed, Doctor? 

A. ‘There has been another cutting there, which took all 
the pines, so that there are none there now, and it has been 
replanted thicker than before. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Exhibit 93, pie, is after the 
first thinning ? 

A. The third series is the plantation near Commonwealth 
avenue, the Commonwealth avenue bridge, looking toward 
Mr. Stetson’s house on Commonwealth avenue. Here is the 
bridge. (Showing photograph to committee.) The com- 
panion to that shows it with pine trees standing, but they 
have been since removed, so there is practically nothing there 
but the new planting. That is what Mr. Longley protested 
against, he living on the side of the avenue looking into those 
pines. (The two photographs just referred to were intro- 
duced as “Exhibit 94” and “Exhibit 95.”) There is 
another one here looking toward the houses on the east side, 
showing the reconstruction. ‘That plantation was originally 
completed by Mr. Olmsted, with flowers and grasses. It was 
all dug over and replanted. 

Q. About where would you locate that? 

A. Well, you know that group of houses of Mr. Cole- 
man’s? ‘This is taken from the pathway looking up towards 
the houses. (The photograph referred to was marked « Ex- 
hibit 96.”) There is one here showing the burning of the 
pine trees. (Showing another photograph to the committee.) 
It is only interesting in this matter as showing that the 
trees were perfectly healthy when they were burned. ‘There 
were hundreds of them, of that character, burned. (The 
photograph showing the burning was marked « Exhibit 97.’) 
I think itis hardly worth while to present these (referring to 
two additional photographs, which were marked “ Exhibit 
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98” and “Exhibit 99”), as they only show denuded 
plantations. They were on the west side of the Fens, — 
part of the plantation that I thought was completed five 


years ago. 
(. The west? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Can you locate that exactly ? 

A. No, I cannot. I think I remember that tree standing 
there. It is about half way between these two bridges, as 
near as I can locate it. 

Q. Near Boylston street, somewhere ? 

A. Yes, between the Richardson bridge and the Agassiz 
bridge. 

Q. (By Alderman GeRRy.) I understand you that there 
were trees burned there ? 

A. Yes, sir; where robins spent the winters, furnishing 
great amusement to the children who went out there. 

@. Perfectly healthy trees ? 

A. Perfectly healthy trees. 

@. How old do you suppose they were ? 

A. Twelve to fifteen yearsold. I watched their setting 
out and had watched their growth since. 

Q. White pine? 

A. Yes, sir; and many cedars. The cedars were not as 
large as the pines, however. There were also hackmatacks, 
all kinds of trees. But this particular photograph is of pine 
trees being burned. They were burning there for weeks 
and weeks, trees that were eight, ten and twenty inches 
through. The largest trees growing in the Fens were burned 
down —'balm-of-gileads. There was no reason for burning 
them that I could see. I used to pick the buds and squeeze 
them in my hands. The first indication of spring was when 
the balm-of-gilead buds began to swell. Two of - those 
trees are left — there were originally seven or eight in the 
group. 

Q. There seems to be considerable difference of opinion 


plies and also about the depth that the Park Commissioners, 
or the Park Superintendent, have put into the different plan- 
tations. Will you state what, in your opinion, would be the 
proper depth for a tree? 

A. I think in all the forests of New England — 

Mr. MarrHews. — Pardon me for one moment. Would 
the Doctor care to qualify himself as an expert on tree cul- 
ture ? 

Dr. BARNES. —I should, sir. I teach that in the college. 

Mr. Matruews. Tree culture? 
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Dr. BARNES. — Agriculture and horticulture, in connection 
with sanitation. In the pine forests of New England, three 
or four inches of loam is frequently observed. That gives 
rather a stunted growth. ‘Twelve to fifteen inches is a large 
depth for tree growth in New England. I don’t think there 
are many forests, except they be swamps, where the loam is 
deeper than that; and I wasamazed to see them put in three 
feet of loam in these trenches on the side of the roadways, 
along the avenues about the Fens. I have observed the roots 
of vegetation, having cut off a great many acres of forest 
and having planted a great many trees, and I know that the 
roots of trees get their nutrition near the surface of the 
ground — not more than twelve or fourteen inches below the 
surface at most — except the tap root, which goes deeper for 
moisture. I have been over the fields in Berlin, where all 
the sewage is put on the surface, and there are twelve to 
fourteen inches of vegetable mould, as you call it, there, and 
fruit is raised on that land; and they would not think of 
more loam than that, as the food for vegetation is in the 
upper layers of the earth. Digging down into the earth 
at Berlin, you do not find any evidences of the fertilizing 
properties fourteen inches below the surface. The organisms 
_ which furnish the plant food do their work in the upper 
layers. 

(. You mean the bacteria ? 

A. Yes, sir; the material does not become food until it 
is decomposed, and that decomposition takes place in the 
upper layers, at the top of the soil. No material is plant 
food until it is decomposed by these organisms, and they are 
found near the surface. Farmers know that, because they 
work their manure over to accomplish decomposition, know- 
ing that green manure is not plant food. I should say that 
a few of the trees on the west side of the Fenway, near the 
Boyle O’Reilly statue, originally set by Mr. Olmsted, are 
still there and are excellent specimens of trees, are eight or 
ten inches through, are thrifty and have grown well. They 
may have been fertilized on the surface. That I don’t 
know ; but, if it is so, there is no reason why the 300 or 400 
others might not have been fertilized near the surface. 

Q. I would like to ask your opinion in regard to the use 
of loam running from a depth of ten inches, we will say, to 
three feet, as testified to before this committee — oe 
it is your opinion that it is necessary ? 

A. I think ten or twelve inches is necessary that is, 
for the best growth; but beyond that there is no necessity 
for loam. The roots don’t go down beyond that depth for 
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their nutrition. Around a large stump two feet through 
you will find that the roots have swelled so that they are 
deeper than that, but the nutrition comes from the small 
roots, which take their nutrition from near the surface of 
the ground. 

Q. Then, two or three feet of loam in your opinion, as 
an expert in tree culture, taking into consideration what you 
know about bacteria as applied to plant growth, 1s unneces- 
sary ? 

me Entirely unnecessary, and, I should say, a waste of 
public funds. Trees grow in New England and are thrifty, 
and have grown in the Fens plantations and are thrifty, with 
much less. There is no question about that.“ Mr. Olmsted 
put in ten or twelve inches of loam there, and it was ample. 

Q. (By the CoarrMAN.) Dr. Barnes, I would like to 
ask you a few questions in regard to the depression of loam. 
Take an acre of ground, for illustration, and suppose the . 
loam was spread on it eighteen inches deep, in two years 
time what depression would there be in that loam ? 

A. What would be the effect ? 

Q. What would be the depression of it, the shrinkage ? 

A. It would settle, materially —I couldn’t say exactly 
as to that, sir. 

Q. What percentage do you think ? 

A. I haven’t any measurements that would justify. me in 
answering that question. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Doctor, what has been your 
experience in the culture of trees? 

A. Well, I have cultivated a farm a good many years, 
I have cut off a great many forests, a great many acres 
under the direction of my father. I know a healthy tree’ 
from a diseased tree, from cutting trees myself, with my 
own hands, and of Jate years I have set a good many trees. 

Q. Anything further than that ? 

A. Ihave studied their growth in the parks of Europe, 
of which I have visited a great many, and I have studied 
and talked with the superintendents of parks in Edinborough 
and in Frankfort-on-the-Main — not with the superintendents 
of all the parks I have visited, but with men in authority ; 
and in Paris, in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Q. Have you had any experience further than that ? 

A. Well, that is all that I recall at this moment. 

(). Your idea is that two or three feet of loam is unnec- 


essary for the proper culture of a tree? 
A. I think so. 
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Q. I believe you have called attention to the fact that 
the plantations in the Fens grew well before these recent 
thinnings ? 

A. Thrifty growths, yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know to what depth loam was planted along 
the slopes of the Fenway basin by Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. Ido. I saw it put in there. 

Q. What depth should you say ? 

A. I should say twelve to fourteen inches. 

@. Would you be surprised to know that that loam was 
put in three feet deep originally? 

A. Yes, sir; but I would not be surprised to find it that 
way in some parts now, because a great deal of it was washed 
down to the lower parts. 

@. Do you know, as a matter of fact, what the instruc- 
tions to the engineers who laid those loam foundations were, 

originally ? 
_ A. No,sir. I only saw the work in process of being done. 

@. You wouldn’t know whether they were instructed to 
lay the loam two or three feet deep, or not? 

A. I know nothing about their instructions. 

Q. Have you ever directed your attention to the depth of 
loam used in the Arboretum ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know that trees are set out in from three 
to four feet of loam there? : 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Has your attention ever been called to the condition 
of the trees in the Arboretum, those that have been planted ? 

A. Ihave seen them myself a number of times. 

Q. Would you say that they were good, thrifty trees,-in 
fair condition ? 

A. Ishould say that they were. 

Q. Have you any opinion concerning the relative rate of 
growth of trees put in two or three feet of loam, and trees 
that grow in a natural soil of from four to six inches in depth? 

A. I know something of their growth in natural soil; I 
cannot say what the effect would be if they were planted in 
three feet of loam, because I have never seen that done, Heve 
never observed it. 

Q. You are familiar with the manner of counting the age 
of trees, are you not? 

A. .lam. 

Q. (Showing two cross sections of trees to witness. I 
show you two samples, small sections of trees ? 

A. Are these oaks? 
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@. These are oaks, Doctor. 

A. Where did they grow? . 

Q. The smaller one grew in the wilderness, in Franklin 
Park, and is eighty years of age; the other one was grown 
in three feet of loam in the Arboretum, and is only twenty 
years ofage. I will ask you if you do not now think that 
' depth of loam has something to do with the rapidity of the 
growth of trees ? 

A. It would not be necessarily so. This one (referring 
to the smaller one) might have had a root on a stone. 

Q. Well, I will ask you to assume, Doctor, that that was 
- growing in from four to six inches of loam ? 

A. Well, there might have been something that inter- 
fered with the growth of it. That isa very fine mesh for 
oak. I recognized it as being oak. 

Q. It is oak. 

A. Yes, sir, and indicates a very slow growth; but there — 
are a great many natural conditions in our forests that influ- 
ence the growth of trees. I have cut a great many trees 
like that (referring to the smaller one) where other trees not 
far away would have a diameter, not as large as this, per- 
haps (referring to the larger one), but very near it. 

Q. You would say that the appearance of the larger one 
indicated rapid growth ? 

A. Yes, remarkably. 

Q. That is a remarkably wide annular ring? 

A. Yeg, sir. 

Q. Now, the smaller one, of 80 years of age, would in- 
dicate to you by its appearance that it was grown under un- 
favorable conditions ? 

A. It would — lack of nutrition, grown in an unfavorable 
soil. 

Q. Do you know what the depth of the soil is in the 
Wilderness, in Franklin Park ? 

A. Ido not, but I suppose it varies, on the hills and-in 
the valleys. Ihave recently visited the basin in Clinton and 
have noticed many thrifty trees showing rings as large as 
that (referring to the larger tree section), or pretty nearly. 

Q. Good soil? 

A. Very good soil. 

(The smaller tree section was introduced as ‘“ Exhibit 
100,” and the larger as “« Exhibit 101.”) 

Q. Doctor, the line trees you have spoken of, that were 
taken out, were exactly where, if you can show me on the map? 

A. (Referring to the map.) They were from the Richard- 
son bridge up to Brookline avenue, on both sides of the 
roadways. 
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Q. Which side of the park ? 

A. All sides, from Richardson bridge along here and 
here (referring to the map), to Brookline avenue here. 

—&.Q. Clear down here? 

A. Yes, sir—TI mean, on both sides of the roadway, 
down here to Boylston street. 

Q. I understand you to say that this line of straight 
border trees was taken out on both sides of the Fens? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q: And on both sides of each boundary row ? 

A. Some of them, —I think not on the bridle path. 

Q. They were not all taken out? 

A. Yes, except a few around the Boyle O’Reilly statue, 
and opposite Mr. Coleman’s houses. 

@. Did you ever attempt to put calipers on those trees, 
or otherwise to ascertain the diameter they had attained dur- 
ing the time they had been out? . 

A. I think I put a tape on a number of them. 

Q. And did you compare them with the trees the depart- 
ment left, with respect to their size ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, those opposite the Coleman houses 
and the O’Reilly statue. 

Q. Now, were those the same kind of trees, Doctor, — 
those taken out and those left ? 

A. Ithink not. I think they were a different variety, 
although [ cannot say what the Coleman trees are at this 
moment. 

@. The pine trees that you said were taken out, I wish 
you would state what sort of pine trees those were ? 

A. They were white pine and hard pine that I referred 
to. 

Q. What do you mean by hard pine? 

A. The one that has the three bristles, and the five bristle 
pine is the white pine. 


Q. The five bristle pine would be the white pine ? 

Ais Yes. 

@. And the three bristle pine ? 

A. Call that the hard pine or the red pine. 

@. The red pine? . 

A. The red pine. But they were chiefly the white 
pine. 

Q. Are you certain that you are right about that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That the three leaved pine is the red pine ? 

A, iYes. 

Q. The common red pine of New England has three 


leaves in the bunch ? 
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A. Yes; in the country districts it is called “hard 
pine, ’ in contra-distinction to the soft or white pine. 

Q. Well, when you say “hard pine,” you mean the red 
pine? 

A. Yes; most of the wood is red — the inner wood. 

Q. Now, are you not aware, doctor, that most of the pine 
trees taken out were Norway spruce ? 

A. I think I know a spruce from a pine, by the needles. 

Q. Do you know a Norway spruce? 

A. Ido; why (teferring to photograph), you can see 
by those pictures that they are pine trees. 

And you think there were cedars there ? 

I think there were cedars. 

What kind of cedar — the common red cedar? 

The common red cedar; there are a few there now. 
Some balm-of-gileads ? 

Yes; those were the largest trees there. 

Did you ever read Mr. Olmsted’s description of ws 
theory of planting the Fens ? 

A. No, sir; butI have had some conversatign and cor- 
respondence with him about it. 

@. Have you read the reports he made to the Park De- 
partment at various times, concerning the manner in which 
the Fens plantations were laid out by him. 

A. Ihave read them, but not recently. 

Q. Do you remember his there stating that these balm- 
of-gilead trees were put in as nurses, with the idea of their 
being taken out in the course of time? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Do you feel certain that he never said that ? 

A. I think some of them might have been taken out 
with advantage; I quite approve of trimming. 

@. Would you be surprised if Mr. Olmsted, in his report 
to the department, stated that the grounds had been planted 
with pines, spruces, balm-of-gilead and other trees, to act as 
nurses, simply with the idea of having them taken out at 
the expiration of a very few years? 

A. No, sir; but I think nursing is a very proper thing 
to do. 

Q. It is a common thing to plant trees as nurses, to be 
taken out afterwards ? 

A. Yes,sir; but in such cases you don’t take everything out. 

Q. Don’t you think these pine trees and balm-of-gileads 
were put in for that purpose? 

A. No, sir; in fact, they could not have been put thar 
for any such purpose, because they were cpr removed, 
leaving, in some instances, nothing but sumacs. 


SorePpoPre 
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Q. Jf Mr. Olmsted, in various communications printed 
by the Park Department, stated that those trees were planted 
as nurses, for the purpose of being taken out afterwards, 
wouldn’t you want to qualify your statement ? 

A. I don’t see, if you SU STs) take out every tree, 
where the nursing is. 

Q. Would you be mented to read such a statement ? 

A. No, sir; because, interpreting his statement in the 
light of conversations I have had with him and what I have 
read, I am quite convinced that it is a wise thing to prune 
the Fens and other parts of the parks, but not to take 
everything out and leave it bare. Where nothing is left, of 
course there can be no nursing. 

@. Don’t you know that Mr. Olmsted repeatedly stated 
to the Park Commissioners that those plantations contained 
Norway spruces, pines, balm-of-gilead and other trees put in 
there principally as nurses, all of them to be taken out when 
_the plantation as a whole reached a certain age ? 

A. Idid not so interpret his writings. I supposed some 
of those trees would be left there. 

@. That is, you supposed some of the trees used as 
nurses would be left? 

A. Isupposed that some vegetation was to be left there. 

Q. Iam asking you about these trees put in as nurses ? 

A. Isuppose some were put in merely as a shelter for 
other trees. 

@. And that is a common practice ? 

A. A common and proper practice. 

Q. And itis proper to take them out when the plantation 
reached a certain age ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think, as a matter of fact, that that was not 
done ? 

A. I think it was very effectively done. (Laughter.) 

Q. It was not done until Mr. Pettigrew was appointed 
superintendent ? 

A. I don’t think anything was done, and I think it very 
strange that no more thinning was done until he took charge 
of the work. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Olmsted complained to the 
Park Commissioners that he could not get those plantations 
thinned ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that he asked the Park Commissioners 
to remove Fischer, because he wouldn’t follow his instruc- 
tions in regard to thinning the trees? 
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A. No, sir; I only know that I saw poor old Whalen 
crying when he was ordered to cut down some of the trees. 
He tried to save some of them, but couldn’t. 

Q. Don’t you know that Mr. Olmsted was trying con- 
tinually to have those nurse trees thinned out, and urging 
upon the Commissioners the necessity of having it done? 

A. I don’t know it. 

_ Q. And that he couldn’t get it doue, because the planta- 
tion was in charge of Fischer, and Fischer wouldn’t do it? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. And that finally Mr. Olmsted induced the Gain 
sioners to get rid of Fischer, by abolishing his office, — do 
you know that ? 


A. Nosiz. 
Q. Never heard of it? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. I will now ask you one or two other questions, 
doctor, about matters which have not referred to yet. Am — 
I right in assuming that at various time in the past ten years 
you have paid some attention to the progress of the work on 
the portion of the Fens you are interested in? 

A. You are quite right, sir. 

Q. And have you not at various times complained that 
the laborers didn’t do their duty and didn’t work as well as 
you thought they ought to work? 

A. I have published a number of articles in that line, but 
where I have put the blame on the Commissioners, that has 
been cut out of the newspapers, so that it has left the whole 
criticism on the laborers. 

(. You have published a tar of such articles ? 

A. Ihave published a great many, Mr. Matthews. I 
helped in your election once, by publishing one. (Laughter.) 

Q. And you complained to various city officials that 
work on that part of the park was being conducted by 
loafers ? 

A. Well, I complained of the Commissioners, and I 
couldn’t get it published. 

Q. Well, what Iam trying to get at, doctor, is, what 
was the thing you complained of ? Was it not the fact that 
the work was not done? , 

A. Only when you were mayor. When you were mayor 
it was done very nicely indeed. Laughter.) 

Q. Well, I am obliged for that certificate of activity, 
doctor, but what I want to get at is this — whether or not 
the ground of your complaint was that the laborers in that 
part of the Fens didn’t work ? 
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A. Ishould hardly state that; they were not given work, 
in many instances. That was not under the present Board, 
so I don’t see what it has to do with this inquiry. But my 
complaint was that, in many instances, work was not planned 
for them. 

@. There was lack of supervision, then ? 

A. Very great lack. 

@. Do you know who was foreman in charge of those 
men at that time ? 

A. Yes;I do. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. The foreman’s name was Jeffery. 

Q. That is what I thought. Now, I would like to ask 
you a few questions on another topic — 

A. He was working under somebody else, however ; I do 
not attribute the fault to him. 

@. Well, he was foreman in charge of the men, and you 
_ complained that the work was not done properly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You live near the Fens, don’t you? 

wats LOS. 

@. And have lived there a great many years ? 

A. Yes, since the beginning; I paid an assessment to 
complete it, once. 

@. Have you considered the scientific object sought to be 
attained by the construction of the Fens basin ? 

A. I have. 

@. And have you formed an opinion concerning the pro- 
priety of that scheme and its success ? 

A. I think it was very grand, up to the time when they 
began the destruction of the foliage. 

Q. Iam talking now not of the foliage, but of the hydraulic 
and engineering features of that scheme ? 

A. It has been very wise indeed; it has contributed a 

great deal to the better sanitary condition of that district. 
' QQ. You think the engineering part of the Fens, on the 
whole, has been a success ? 

A. Well, there is a good deal to be done there now, 
because the sewage has been discharged into the basin. 

Q. Iwas going to ask you if there had been trouble 
there lately because of deposits of filth on the marshes? 

A. There has been a great deal, and it will continue for 
a good many years to come, and I suppose that is one of the 
reasons why Mr. Olmsted planted the foliage so thick about 
there, to hide the dirty water. Now it is all laid bare. 

@. Do you say that that nuisance will necessarily con- 
tinue for a great many years ? 
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A. I think it will; I understand that the storm overflow 
of the Metropolitan sewer goes in there. 

Q. «And it will continue as long as the basin is used for - 
overflow ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it will. 

Q. Wasn’t the basin constructed for that very purpose ? 

A. There was a good deal of work done with that very 
idea. Work, for the purpose of flushing, was done at a cost 
of thousands of dollars, in order to get rid of the sewage, I 
suppose. 

(. Whether or not one of the ideas in the construction 
of the Fens basin, from the engineering standpoint, was not 
to provide a place for the reception of such overflow water ? 

A. I think there was an attempt to provide for the 
Stony brook overflow and also to take care of the sewage, — 
by providing for the tidal overflow in that basin. 

Q. In those particulars you would not say that the 
scheme, as a whole, has proved a success ? 

A. Oh, I think it is the beginning of a very desirable 
thing ; but, of course, the main thing is to get rid of the 
sewage, which the commissioners cannot do. They are not 
to blame for that. . 

Q. Do you know that the city is now constructing a 
separate sewer or conduit to carry off'the water from Stony 
brook and these sewers ? 

A. <A part of it. I understand that some of the flood 
waters of Stony brook are being diverted to Mother brook. 

Q. And part of them are to be conducted through the 
Charles river or elsewhere, by other means ? 

A. Than the present overflow; yes, sir. 

Q. Then, when that takes place, the original scheme, 
the end originally had in view in the construction of the 
Fens, will not be served by that basin ? 

A. It does not seem to me that that will remove the 
sewage that comes in there at the present time. That will 
help to remove the flood water of Stony brook. 

Q. That is to say, the flood waters of Stony brook are 
to be taken out of the basin ? 

A. To a gertain extent; one-third or two-thirds, I am 
not sure which. 

Q. Yet the Fens basin was constructed for the purpose 
of holding them? 

A. Well, I suppose the plan was for the purpose of 
shifting over the water shed of the Stony brook territory. 

Q. You would say that, as a means of taking care of the 
superflous waters of Stony brook, the basin is not adequate 
for the purpose ? 
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A. I don’t think it is; in fact, I know those basins 
are flowed higher than was originally intended at the present 
time — that they were twice this spring. ‘The waters went 
up higher on the banks than was expected. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) You say that Mr. Jeffery 
was the foreman there at the time when you noticed this 
state of affairs out there that you have referred to, in regard 
to the men ? 

A. He didn’t plan the work. 

Q. Do you know just what his position was? 

A. Well, he was a subordinate of some other person. 
He always claimed to me that he hadn’t authority to plan 
the work, didn’t undertake to plan the work. 

Q. That was his complaint? 

A. Yes, sir; I went to General Walker and asked him 
to go out there, and he said that he did not consider it his 
duty to look after the details of the work. 

@. Whose duty did he consider it? 

A. The engineer’s, he said — Mr. Howe’s. 

@. Mr. Howe was in charge of the work, then, and not 
Mr. Jeffery? 3 

A. Yes; I was very much interested in the matter, and de- 
sired to have the trouble remedied, and I went to see Gen- 
eral Walker and tried to get him into a carriage which I had 
there and have him go out there with me to see what was be- 
ing done. Buthe declined. He said he didn’t think it was 
his duty to look into those details. 

@. Do you know whether he mentioned it to Mr. Howe? 

A. Yes, he did; and Mr. Howe came to meand wanted 
me to be more specific in my charges. 

Q. Well, did Mr. Howe correct it? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

Q. Then you don’t wish to testify before this committee 
that it was Mr. Jeffery’s fault that that thing went on? 

A. I don’t think it was Mr. Jeffery’s fault, from what I 
observed at that time. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Just one or two questions. You 
have taken some snap-shots of laborers working at that par- 
ticular place, have you not? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Never did? 
Wy NO, Bir, 


Q. You have written some articles to the Boston “ Rec- 
ord” in regard to the actions of laborers working there? 

A. There was a time last winter when Mr. Wells sent 
fifty people out there to the Back Bay to do nothing, and I 
took pictures of them. But the laborers were not to blame 
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for that. They were sent out there, and there was nothing 
for them to do. They were there for a week, and after 
that, when the pictures appeared they disappeared. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) You said that some of these 
photographs were pictures of pines. I will show you Ex- 
hibit 97, which is the holocaust of trees, and ask you if you 
will renew that statement now, after looking at the photo- 
graph a second time ? 

A. (Examining photograph.) I certainly shall, because 
I saw them cut the trees. 

@. You mean to say they were pine trees ? 

A. Ido, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you ever see the edge- 
stones that were buried on the Back Bay Fens? 

A. I knew the stones, and have reason to believe that 
that was done with them, but I did not see the process of 
their being buried there. 

Q. You didn’t see them buried ? 

A. No. 

Q. And you don’t know whether they were buried there 
or not? ; 

A. ‘I have good reason to believe that they were buried 
there. 

Q. Do you know whether they were straight or curved 
edgestones ? 

A. Curved; cut for a circle, just across the Boston and 
Albany bridge. 

Q. You wouldn’t assume, then, that they would be much 
good for edgestones for another place, if they were cut in a 
circle, would you? 

A. No, sir; Ishouldn’t think they would be of much value 
after they were removed from their location. 

Q. All right to use there, but not elsewhere? 

Ax uN 6s: 


TESTIMONY OF JoHN A. PETTIGREW. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Mr. Pettigrew, you were 
stating, when the last hearing adjourned, your experience in 
matters relating to park architecture. I will ask you 
whether you have any knowledge of botany ? 

A. Yes; I have studied botany somewhat. 

Q. And have you prosecuted any other studies relating 
to park work ? 

A. Yes, generally; I have been an omniverous reader of 
all sorts of. works pertaining to horticulture and landscape 
gardening ? 
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Q. Have you made yourself familiar with the literature 
of landscape gardening and tree culture ? 

A. Yes, sir; somewhat. . 

@. I understood that your experience, treated chrono- 
logically, consisted of twelve years’ apprenticeship, working 
at various kinds of gardening and nursery work, five years 
as a florist and eleven years as park superintendent ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the designation of the position you occu- 
pied in the Brooklyn park system ? 

A. Landscape architect. 

@. Did you have any landscape work to do for that depart- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By yourself, of your own authority, or in conjunction 
with some other landscape architects ? 

A. On my own authority. I gave my ideas to the en- 
‘gineers, and then drew plans for smaller parks. The larger 
parks had already been planned by Mr. Olmsted, and the 
work had at that time been carried out. 

Q. But all the landscape work on the smaller parks in 
Brooklyn was entrusted to your sole care ? 

ay OB. 

Q. Will you describe, as briefly as you can, to the com- 
mittee, the general character of your duties as Superintendent 
of the Boston park system ? 

A. Well, I am the executive officer of the Board, to carry 
out all the work that they pass upon and order done, of 
whatever character — that is, pertaining to park construction 
or maintenance. 

Q. What do you do during the various hours of the day? 

A. Well, my usual practice is to go down to head- 
quarters, the administration yard, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and do what business is to be done there. Then 
I take up Mr. Shea in my buggy and drive him around, 
visiting the different operations that are being conducted in 
Franklin Park, Jamaica Park or the Arboretum. I will 
arrive at Pine Bank at 11 o’clock probably, stay there until 
about twelve, and then go down to the Back Bay district 
and look over the work with Mr. Martin, who is immediately 
in charge in that district, and in the afternoon I usually take 
up some of the smaller parks. I cannot go over the whole 
district every day — that would be an impossibility. Some- 
times I will stay half a day in one park. It depends on how 
much work there is to do, and the necessity for my presence 
there. 
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Q. Well, how large a portion of each day do you devote 
to superintendence of the actual work of the parks ? 

A. I should think about seven or eight hours. That 
includes the time that it takes me to travel from one place 
to the other, of course. 

Are you present at the meetings of the Board ? 

Yes. 

Always? 

Always. 

Do you make reports to the Commission ? 

I make weekly reports at each meeting of the Board 
of the progress of the work during the previous week. I 
also make a report of the disposition of the men during the 
week and the amounts of the pay-rolls in the different parks. 
I also make reports upon any matters that may have been 
referred to me at the preceding meeting. 

Q. Is it the custom of the Board to refer matters to 
you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In what shape are those recommendations or those 
references made ? 

A. Well, they are the orders of the Board, through the 
secretary. 

@. I don’t know that the committee heard that. In 
what form do you receive instructions from the Commission 
as to what you shall do in the matter of reports? 

A. Oh, I receive them through the secretary, in written 
form. 

Q. And what do you do with those papers when they 
come to you? 

A. I take them and consider them, and carry out. the 
instructions. If any of it pertains to construction work in 
the parks, I do the work; if any of it pertains to a réport on 
some subject that has been referred to me for report, I con- 
sider it, and so report. 

Q. Do you preserve the reference papers ? 

A. I preserve them all, yes. 

Q. Are they here, in this form (referring to a book)? ? 

A. They are there in that form, yes. , 

Q. Bound together. Special lists of matters referred to 
you have been submitted, and a list of special reports made 
by you has already been put in evidence by the secretary of 
the Commission. Do you make an annual report to the 
Board ? 

A. I make an annual report, which is published. 

Q. Do you have any other dealings with the Park Com- 
missioners, except at the formal meetings of the Board? 


=POPOPO 
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A. Yes, we frequently meet in the parks and consider 
matters of improvement —I should think at least once a 
week, usually on a Sunday. 

@. And you meet all three members of the Board, or two 
of them, or one? 

A. Sometimes one, sometimes two and sometimes the 
whole Board. 

Q. Those are visitations by the Commission and your- 
self? 

zuma: eS: 

Q. And how often do such visits to the parks take place, 
on the average, throughout the year? 

A. Oh, average once a week, I should think, about. 

@. Do you receive reports from your subordinates ? 

Ne LlG. 

@. And what kind of reports, and how often? 

A. I receive a report from each foreman and each man in 
charge of any small park or playground, showing the expen- 
diture for labor entered under the appropriate column and 
against the appropriate account. 

Q. I hand you a list of 29 papers, on printed blanks, 
headed “Foreman’s daily report,” dated April 19, 1900, and 
ask you whether those are the reports received by you dur- 
ing the day of April 19? . 

A. Yes, those are the reports I received on April 19. 

(The bound book referred to above was introduced as “Ex- 
hibit 102” and the sample lst of foremen’s reports was 
marked “ Exhibit 103” and will be found at end of day’s 
hearing. ) 

Q. I understood you to say the other day that you had 
no personal acquaintance with Professor Sargent ? 

A. No, I had no personal acquaintance with him before 
he came down to Brooklyn. 

Q. But I understood you to say that you knew him by 
reputation ? 

A. By reputation. 

Q. What is Professor Sargent’s reputation ? 

A. As an arboriculturalist I should think he is second to 
none in the world, and I havea very high opinion of his abil- 
ity as a landscape gardener. 

Q. Do you know whether he is in the habit of acting as 
landscape architect or consulting landscape architect for 
other than Boston parks ? 

A. Well, I know of a case in the New York parks, when 
the plans for the layout of the Botanic Garden in Bronx 
Park were under consideration, Professor Sargent and, I 
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think, Mr. Eliot and John Olmsted, were called in consulta- 
tion, and they made a report on the subject. 

Q. Who were Messrs. Olmsted, Eliot and Sargent con- 
sulted by in that instance, if you know? 

A. I don’t know, but I should think it would be by the 
park authorities in New York, the Park Department. 

Q. Do you know of any other case ? 

A. Yes, I was with Professor Sargent once on a visit to 
Wilmington, when he was consulted on some changes in the 
park system there. 

Q. Consulted by whom ? 

A. By the Commissioners of the parks. 

Q. Did you know the Olmsteds before you came to Boston? 

A. I knew Mr. John Olmsted personally — knew the 
other Mr. Olmsted by reputation, of course. 

Q. Did you receive any communication from Mr. Olmsted 
at or about the time you came to Boston ? 

A. I received a telegram from him complimenting me. 

Q. (Handing telegram to witness.) Is that it? 

A. That is it. 

Mr. MAatTrHews. — I will read this telegram : 

“To J. A. Pettigrew, Superintendent, Prospect Park, 23 
Kenmere avenue. Glad to hear you are coming to Boston. — 
You will find the conditions more favorable in every way. 
Wire me Shoreham, Washington, if important for me to 
visit Brooklyn next Wednesday. Would prefer 29th. Jno. 
C. Olmsted.” 

(The above telegram was marked “ Exhibit 104” and will © 
be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

Alderman GERRY. — Is that the old Professor? 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Is that the senior ? 

A. That is young Mr. Olmsted, the head of the firm 


- How. 


Q. At that time Mr. Frederick. Law Olmsted was not in 
active practice, was he ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew, I wish you would explain to the com- 
mittee some matters relating to the employment of labor, 
with reference to the appropriations for the parks. I asked 
you to prepare some figures — have you them with you? 

A. Yes, I gave them to you. 

Q. I haven’t seen them yet? 

A. On the back of that envelope, I think, you will find 
a memorandum. I think they are in the envelope. 

Q. Can you state to the committee what is done or can 
be done out of an annual appropriation of $140,000 or 
$150,000 for maintenance, in the employment of labor ? 
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A. Well, exclusive of specials, under which head come the 
superintendent, engineers, foreman, athletic instructor, shep- 
herd, sub-foremen, mechanical engineer, time-keeper, clerks, 
blacksmith, farmer, gardeners, carpenters and teamsters, we 
can employ 56 laborers. We have already 23 veterans, who, 
of course, by reason of their age, are physically incapable of 
performing very much work. 

Q. Well, do you mean that you can employ 56 plus 
23? 

A. 956 plus 238. 

Q. Laborers ? 

A. Laborers. That is, on an appropriation of $155,000. 
Our appropriation is $151,400, and we have to cut down 
laborers. 

Q. That is, on an annual appropriation for maintenance, 
say, of $150,000, there is enough money to keep employed 
permanently some 80 odd laborers ? 

Fist CS, S18. 

Q. Exclusive of what you call special employees — such 
as carpenters, teamsters, etc. ? 

itt \ G3. 

Q. You mean by laborers those who rank on the civil 
service list as such? 

A. At $2 a day; yes. 

Q. Ifa larger force of laborers is employed, from what 
source must the money be derived ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, is there any possibility of employing a larger 
number of laborers than the number you have mentioned 
permanently, throughout the year, out oe your maintenance 
appropriation ? 

A.?<No, sir. 

Q. And is that eighty odd the average number of men, 
of laborers, that have been carried on the maintenance rolls 
of the department for some years past, or more or less? 

A. Well, I think we could in the past carry a little 
more, because there are now some charges that are charged 
to maintenance account, which previously we could divide 
up with the construction account. Tor instance, part of the 
clerk hire was charged to the maintenance account and some 
engineering. We could help out on almost anything by 
charging a little of it to construction. But now, when we 
have simply a maintenance account, there are certain charges 
— for instance, janitors and all that sort of thing — that we 
have to provide for out of the maintenance account. It 
would be cheaper to do a larger amount of work, if we 
could do it with the same force at the same fixed charges. 


vty, 
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Q. Mr. Pettigrew, what has been the policy of the 
department since you have been connected with it, with 
reference to the execution of work by day labor or by con- 
tract, in comparison with the policy that existed prior to 
your coming here ? | 

A. Well, we have endeavored to do everything by day 
labor — everything but wall building or construction of 
buildings, iron fence building, anything of that kind that we 
couldn’t perform. All kinds of grading, ‘putting in the 
foundations for the walls, and rough wall building, we have 
done ourselves, with our own labor. 

Q. Was any of that work done by contract prior to your 
arrival, as far as you know? 

A. Yes, there were two contracts in operation when I 
came here for grading — one for grading a road in Jamaica. 
Park and the other for a small portion of the Peter’s Hill 
road. 

Q. Will you state to the committee your reasons for per- 
forming to-day the class of work you are now engaged upon 
by day labor rather than by contract? 

A. Well, there are many reasons why it is much better. 
We can get the work done just exactly as we want it, can 
have loam placed exactly where we want it, and if we find 
any place where we want to make a change we can do it more 
readily. Sometimes, in the execution of work, it is desirable 
to make some changes. If the work is done under contract, 
the changes always cost a great deal of money ; the contractor 
always wants a great deal of money for making any changes. 
in his contract. By doing it ourselves we are enabled to 
keep a larger force of men employed, and we can work a 
large force much cheaper than we can a smaller one. ‘Take 
it altogether we have better control of our work. 

(. Has the number of laborers in the Park Department 
been increased since your connection with it? 

A. Yes. I think when I came into the department there 
were about 260. 

@. Well, you mean laborers as such, or including the 
specials ? 

A. Yes, laborers, without the specials. I am speaking 
simply of laborers. Before the suspensions we had, I think,. 
about 350. 

Q. You mean before the recent suspensions ? 

A. Before the recent suspensions. 

Q. (By the CuairmMan.) How many do you say you 
have now, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Now I think we have about 215 or 220. 
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Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) ‘That is, at the present time; 
but prior to the suspension 350, as compared with about 
260 three years ago? 

mY es. 

Q. Is there any discrimination practised by the Commis- 
sion or yourself, or by anybody else to your knowledge, in 
the selection of laborers ? 

A. Well, we discriminate in favor of men who look as 
though they can work — no other discrimination. 

@. Is there any discrimination on geographical grounds ? 

A. No, we have never taken that into consideration when 
we have been employing men. 

Q. Isuppose the committee is thoroughly familiar with 
the manner in which laborers are procured by the Board. 
You make drafts on the Civil Service Commission, do you 
not? . 

‘A. On the Civil Service Commission; yes, sir. 

Mr. MatTrHEws. —I would like to offer one draft, as a 
sample. 

(The draft referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 105,” 
being the usual form of requisition on the Civil Service Com- 
mission. ) 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) After you make a requisition 
on the Civil Service Commission for a given number of men, 
what is the next step ? 

A. They send us a list, including twice the number we 
call for, from which we make selections. 

@. (Handing paper to witness.) Is this a sample list, a 
sample of those received by you? 

vie) eS, Sir. 

(The list referred to was offered as “ Exhibit 106,” and 
will be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

(. These lists give the names of the men and their resi- 
dence ? 

fie 68, 817. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) ‘This is a sample of the requi- 
sition you make on the civil service, is it, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No. That is asample of the list we receive in return 
for the requisition. 

(). Are these ones that are checked off back of the 
addresses the ones you selected ? 

A. They are checked off, I think, with a pencil mark, 
those that are selected. 

Mr. MAtrHEws. — I have lists here showing the manner 
in which the requisitions were executed. 

Q. (By Mr. Marrurws.) Have you had prepared at 
my request a table showing, for the year 1899, the residence, 
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with reference to the different geographical divisions of the 
city, of all the laborers whose names were sent to you by the 
Civil Service Commission and those selected by you, and the 
percentages ? 

Nee PYes,. Sir; 

Q. (Showing paper to witness.) Whether or not this is 

the paper ? 
A. Yes, sir; that is the paper. 3 

Q. And whether or not you have had prepared at my re- 
quest a similar list of all the laborers sent down by the Civil 
Service Commission during the three years you have been 
connected with the Boston parks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matrrurws. — Mr. Chairman, I offer this: Laborers 
employed from the civil service lists during the year 1899, 


showing the total number of names sent down from South 


Boston, the city proper, Dorchester, Charlestown, Roxbury 
and Jamaica Plain. ‘There didn’t happen to be any from 
East Boston that year on the civil service list. This gives 
the number that were accepted by the Commission, the num- 
ber that were rejected by the Commission, and the number 
of names of men who did not report. I have a similar paper 
that perhaps you would rather see first, showing the transac- 
tions in connection with the civil service list, with reference 
to the employment of labor for the entire period of three 
years, during which Mr. Pettigrew has been connected with 
the Park Department, and I will read that in greater detail. 
It shows a total of 470 names sent down by the Civil Service 
Commission, divided between South Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, East Boston, Jamaica Plain, Charlestown, the city 
proper and Brighton. It shows the number accepted and 
the percentage for each district, the number rejected and the 
percentage for each district, and the number of men who did 
not report. I would submit that the fairest means of test- 
ing the impartiality of the superintendent in the selection of 
labor, with reference to the several districts of the city, is to 
take the percentage of names rejected, although it does not 
differ materially from the other. Yet it is affected by the 
fact that many men did not report at all. It appears from 
the table that the percentages rejected in the different sections 
are as follows: South Boston, 24; Dorchester, 20; Roxbury, 
26; East Boston, 7; Jamaica Plain, 32; Charlestown, 33; 
city proper, 27; Brighton, 21. The percentages of names ac- 
cepted are as follows: South Boston, 63; Dorchester, 69.6 ; 
Roxbury, 62; East Boston, 64.3; Jamaica Plain, 62.7; 
Charlestown, 88; city proper, 55; Brighton, 31; and there 
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is a similar list for the year 1891, which I will show to the 
committee. | 

(The two tables above referred to, ‘“ Laborers employed 
from civil service lists for 1899,” and “ Laborers employed 
from civil service lists in 1897-99,” were marked respectively 
¢ Exhibit 107 ” and “ Exhibit 108,” and will be found at end 
of day’s hearing. ) 

Q@. (By Mr. Matrraews.) Have you also had prepared 
for me a table showing the residence of the laborers retained 
at the time of the recent suspension, with the percentages ? 

Ae ey eS: Sir. 

Mr. Marruews. —I will offer this. This shows the per- 
centage of laborers retained at the time of the suspension in 
February from the several districts: Brighton, 54 per cent. ; 
Charlestown, 45 per cent.; city proper, 41 per cent.; Dor- 
chester, 30 per cent.; East Boston, 83 per cent.; Jamaica 
Plain, 40 per cent.; Roxbury, 40 per cent.; South Boston, 
- 40 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Thatis not the whole of it. Read the 
numbers of men. 

Mr. Matrruews. — That gives the percentage of men re- 
tained from the different sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Well, give the numbers of men retained. 

Mr. MarrHEews. — The total number of laborers in Rox- 
bury was 112, for instance. ‘The Commissioners retained 45, 
or 40 per cent. I will read the whole list, if you lke. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I wish you would. . 

Mr. MarrHews. — The whole number of laborers from 
Brighton was 13, of whom 7 were retained; from Charles- 
town 11, of whom 5 were retained; from the city proper, 
22, of whom 9 were retained; from Dorchester, 44, of whom 
13 were retained; from East Boston, 9, of whom 8 were re- 
tained; from Jamaica Plain, 84, of whom 383 were retained ; 
from Roxbury, 112, of whom 45 were retained; from South 
Boston, 39, of whom 15 were retained. ‘The percentages I 
have already read. 

(The paper referred to, “ Exhibit. 109,” will be found at 

end of day’s hearing.) 
~ Mr. Marruews.—I will call special attention to the table 
showing the way in which the civil service list is handled, 
which shows practically an even percentage for each district 
of the city. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Pettigrew, have there 
been any complaints since you have been connected with the 
Park Department of this city relative to the selection of 
teams by lottery, by lot? Will you state to the committee 
what your experience in that matter has been ? 
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A. The only complaints I have heard, have been from 
teamsters who have claimed that higher numbers have been 
employed than they held. On investigation we found very 
few cases where there was any ground for the complaint. In 
other cases it occurred through our need of some special 
truck or sprinkling wagon, or something of that kind, that 
we reached out to a high number, when the low number 
could not furnish the wagon or whatever we might want. In 
those cases, it was only a temporary need. The team was 
dismissed as soon as we were through, whatever particular 
truck we might have. 

Q. How many such complaints do you think have - 
reached your attention in the past three years ? 

A. Oh, I don’t think more than five or six. 

(. Have any complaints been brought to your attention 
of alleged substitution of one team number for another, or of 
a wrong team on a number? 

A. No; none of that character. 

Q. Will you state to the committee your opinion of this 
system, if you have formed any—whether it is a good one or 
not ? 

A. I think it is a good system. It frees us from the evils 
of political patronage. 

Q. That you consider a practical advantage ? 

A. That is the practical advantage. I might add to that 
that it has another advantage, in that it divides the work up 
among alarger number of persons. There is always a ten- 
dency in employing teams for the city, orfor large corpora- 
tions, to go to one concern that can furnish a large number 
of teams. 

Q. There has been something said, Mr. Pettigrew, in this 
investigation, about an alleged mistake made by the depart- 
ment in the location of a boundary fence along Franklin 
field. What can you state to the committee on that sub-. 
ject? 

A. Well, this isa a fence built on one of the boundaries 
of Franklin field. We built it on the taking line furnished 
by Mr. Baxter. I think that is the name of the surveyor. 
It was afterwards found that the line was wrong, and we 
moved back the fence to the line that was recorded, the re- 
corded lot line. 

@. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Higgins 
about the matter at that time? 

wT es; 

@. Did you ever say to Mr. Higgins, “ To hell with the 
fence,” or words to that effect? 

A. I did not, sir. 
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Q. Was anybody present at that conversation besides 
you and Mr. Higgins ? 

A. Mr. Shea and Mr. Bean were there. 

Q. It has been said that the sheep-fold or sheep-pen at 
Franklin field was offensive, owing to the noise of the 
sheep. Can you give the committee any information of that 
subject, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Well, I never heard the sheep make any noise over 
there. I have been there frequently, and I may say that I 
live within 600 or 700 feet of the sheep barn while it was 
in Franklin Park, and I never heard a noise from the sheep 
barn at all. 

@. Was the matter ever called to your attention by the 
Park Commissioners ? 

A. Yes; I was asked to investigate and report ona com- 
plaint by Mr. Higgins, I think it was. 

@. Did you make a report? 

- A. I made a report, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews. — I will offer the correspondence between 
the Board and Mr. Higgins—no, Mrs. Higgins — at this 
time. 

The correspondence referred to was marked “ Exhibit 
110,” and will be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

@. Mr. Pettigrew, what has been your experience in 
building roads, catch-basins, gutters, etc. 

A. My experience in road building extends over eleven 
or twelve years. I have built a large quantity of them in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Brooklyn, and here in Boston — not so 
much in Boston as in the other places. 

Q. Will you state to the committec your opinion of the 
roads, catch-basins and gutters laid on Peter’s hill ? 

A. The roads are first class. The catch basins I exam- 
ined personally myself yesterday morning, with a view to in- 
vestigating the complaint made by Mr. Jeffery, that the cement 
was bad. I looked at every catch-basin on the side of the hill 
that he complained the bad cement was used on, and I found 
them all in good condition. The cement was hard and firm. 

@. What do you say about the gutters ? 

A. The gutters are in good condition. I would say in 
regard to Peter’s hill that we doubled up the catch-basins 
there, with a view to taking off the water quickly, and we 
didn’t make the gutters as wide as they would ordinarily have 
been made with a slope of that kind; but that was more than 
counterbalanced by the putting in of more catch basins. A 
wide gutter, that takes away from the width of the road, I 
think, is notsound economy. It is more economical to build 
more catch-basins to take the water off more quickly. 
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Q. Have you said anything about a change in the gut- 
ters? Ifnot, I wish you would explain the statement of Mr. 
MacCallum about a change in the puLe on Peter’s hill, or 
a change in the grade. 

A. Well, there was a complaint made by Mr. MacCallum 
that the gutters had all to be raised or renewed, I think. 
The only renewal of gutters was a piece built, I think, by Mr. 
Dolan. The line was not a very good one. The length re- 
built was 210 feet. I think it amounted — well, you have a 
statement of the cost there, but it was something like $15 or 
$16. 

(. (Handing memorandum to witness.) What do you 
say was the cost of making that change in the gutters ? 

A, (Examining memorandum.) The cost of making the 
change in the gutters was was $15.21. 

Q. Something has been said about delivering on or 
giving gravel to a contractor named Coleman. Do you know 
anything about that matter ? 

A. That was while we were digging out the outer 
space in the ride along the Fens. We made an arrangement 
with him to dig the gravel out and to take it away, and paid 
him ten cents a yard to do it. 

@. Did you make any efforts to get rid of that? 

A. Yes, we gave it to whoever was willing to come for it; 
but the demand seemed to slack off, and Mr. Coleman, very 
fortunately for us, needed the gravel to make up a street in 
the Fens, and he took it away. It was a decided advantage 
to the Park Department. We would have had the gravel to 
dig out, and would have had to make a dump for it. 

Q. Did you have any place where you could have used 
that gravel ? 

AL NORSirE: 

Q. Did you make any effort to unload that gravel on the 
Street Department ? 

A. Not at that point; but we ‘invited the Street Depart- 
ment to come and take some at Jamaica pond, and they said 
it didn’t pay them to take it away, as they would have to 
store it. 

Q. What was the nature of this gravel that was delivered 
to Mr. Coleman? What was its quality, etc. ? 

A. Oh, some of it might have been used for cement 
mortar, by screening. It was the filling that was put in the 
Fens—run in by the railroad —at the time the roads were 
filled up. 

Q. This was taken from the ride ? 

A; > Yes; sir, 
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Q. Had it been mixed with clay or loam ? 
A. Yes, some clay and loam, and some of the old dock 
mud that was dredged from the bottom of the Fens. 

@. Something was said about the road near Audubon 
Circle. What do you say about the manner in which that 
road was constructed ? 

A. Well, the road was constructed just as well as I can 
construct roads. I think I can make a good road. 

(. Is it as good as the other roads in the parks ? 

A. Just as good. 

@. Have you been over it lately? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. One witness complained that ‘ashes were dumped into 
the brook on the Neponset Playground, and used for filling ? 

A. Well, we did receive some ashes for filling there. 
The ashes are just as good filling as any other. We rather 
encouraged the contractors to bring in ashes, because we 
- could use the good ashes for levelling up uneven spots on the 
ball ground to better advantage than we could use common 
gravel. And what we could not use for that purpose was 
dumped in the ditch. 

@. Do you know anything about the wall along the 
Strandway, along H street, that was covered up by your 
operations ? | 

Wve NO, Sit. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that was before his time. 

@. Have you ever covered up any wall belonging to Mr. 
Emery, of South Boston ? 

Poe NO, Sir 

The CHAIRMAN. — That was built by the Street Depart- 
ment. 

Q. What can you tell the committee respecting the sale 
of certain watering carts ? 

A. I think it was in the spring of 1898 that on looking 
over our watering carts our foreman of carpenters, who has 
charge of that part of the work, said that four of them were 
in such condition that it would not pay to repair them again. 
We asked Mr. Potter, who represents the Studebaker Com- 
pany here, what he would give for the carts in exchange for 
new ones. He offered $50, I think. We subsequently sold 
the carts for $75 apiece. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) You mean $50 apiece? 

A. $50 apiece, yes, in trade. We bought the new carts 
from him. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) What was the condition of 
those carts when they were sold by you? 
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A. They were in poor condition. I could not give 
details. Mr. Bean looked them over, and I have perfect 
confidence in him. I knew the carts were in bad condition, 
but as to any details I could not tell without consulting 
him. 

Q. Do you refer to Mr. Bean, the witness which we had 
here this afternoon ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you see those carts subsequently used upon the 
parks ? 


A. Yes, we called them in occasionally — one or two of 
them, I think. I do not know exactly how many. 

Q. Speak a little louder, Mr. Pettigrew. 

A. We called them in for temporary work. It was a 
dry summer last year, and I think we used one of the carts 
in sprinkling one of the back streets, or on Peter's Hill 
somewhere, and another on road-making, to water down the 
macadam before rolling. 

Q. Were they employed permanently, or temporarily ? 

A. No, sir; just temporarily. 

Q. There has been something said about curbstones 
being discontinued in their use, and being either buried up 
or stored. What has been the practice of the department 
since you have been connected with it in a case like that ? 

A. Well, at the Fens we had to remove a circle in the 
road that held an electric light. That was rather a danger- 
ous place, and we moved the electric hight over to a triangle 
(hesitating) —yes, a triangle. The curbing was radial 
curbing, and there was a very small chance that we would 
have a use for it again. We dug a trench and buried it. If 
it is wanted, it can be dug out. I do not think you could 
find anyone to take the curbing away for the stone. 

Q. Wha’ lo you do with straight curbing when you dis- 
continue the use of it? 

A. Straight ‘curbing we have piled up for use again; but 
as a general thing there is more time and money spent in 
moving curbing from one place to another than it is worth. 
I am quite satisfied that the cheaper way is to have a con- 
tractor cut it and put it in for you when you want it. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, what you have done is to save 
the straight pieces and to throw aside the curved pieces ? 

-A. Yes. Of course, if we had had any use for it near 
there, we would have used it; but to cart that stone out to 
Franklin Field and store it would have been a useless ex- 
pense. We never could have got our money out of it again. 

@. There has been something said about persons being 
allowed to pick seeds from the nurseries in the parks? 
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A. Well, there are teachers who are allowed sometimes 
to take a few seeds from various plants, for educational pur- 
poses, and I think I gave a permit to one nurseryman to 
take some seeds from the department for his nursery. 

Q@. Is that a permission freely given by one nurseryman 
to others ? . 

A. Oh, yes. If I wanted anything from his nursery in 
the way of seeds, I could have it. 

Q. Has the Park Department of Boston ever bought any 
seeds such as those you allowed to be picked? 

A. No, not of the same species that we have allowed to 
be picked. 

Q. Not what? 

A. Not of the same species that we have allowed to be 
picked. 

Q. Has it bought any seeds ? 

A. Yes, we have bought some seeds, but mostly seeds of 
kinds we did not have—TI think all of kinds we did not 
have in our department. 

Q. Do you grow much from seeds in the nursery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from what source do you generally get the 
seeds ? 

From the parks. 

From the nursery itself? 

Yes. 

From the parks? 

Yes, sir; I should say so. 

And I understood you to say that you had not bought 
any seeds of the kind you gave away ? 

A. No, sir; no. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Will the committee suspend now, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to allow me to get a train? 

The CHAIRMAN. — How much longer will it take you to 
finish the examination of Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Mr. MAttHews. — I should say about an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How much longer will it take to close 
the hearing? Can we get through Tuesday ? 

Mr. MatrtHews. — I don’t think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How many other witnesses have you? 

Mr. Matruews. — Well, I cannot say exactly. I have 
not had any chance to confer with Professor Sargent. He 
will return to-morrow, and I shall then have a chance to con- 
fer with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will he testify ? 

Mr. MatrHEws. —I don’t know. I have had no chance 
to confer with him since the investigation started. I have 
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intended, in putting in our case, to limit the witnesses, if 
possible, to those who are connected with the Park Depart-— 
ment. Of course, if we once go outside of that, or if the 
committee desired us to do so, we could get every official in 
charge of parks in large cities and every landscape architect 
in the United States of America to come here and testify to 
the good management of the Boston parks. 

Alderman GERRY. — Every one? 

Mr. MarrHews. —I think so. You could not find any- 
one to testify otherwise. If that is disputed, I guess we had 
better call some of them; and if we went into that it might 
take us two or three weeks to put in our case. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The reason I asked was because we 
have some very important work to do after Tuesday, and 
there are some members of the committee who would like to 
get through with this by Tuesday, if possible, and we could 
then arrange to go on with this other work. 

Mr. MATrHews.— Of course I do not know how long 
Mr. Lundy and the committee are going to take, but I think 
I can get through in one or two hearings — possibly in one, 
but in two, certainly ; that is, unless I am obliged to accept 
Alderman Gerry’s challenge — 

Alderman GERRY. — That was not a challenge. That 
was simply a question. 

Mr. MatrHews. (Continuing) — and call for landscape 
architects from all over the country. I thought it was un- 
necessary to call anyone outside of the department; but I 
want to see Professor Sargent and confer with him in regard 
to the hearing. 

Adjourned, at 5.45 P.M., to meet on Tuesday, May 1, 
1900, at 2 P. M. 
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Value. Damages. Assessed 
Value. 
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21,113 00 52,809 44 150, 12-100% 
$455,449 90 $642,245 95 
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Exuisit No. 103. 


West RoxBuRy PARK, April 19, 1900. 


Foreman’s Daily Report. 


PUBLIC PARKS. 


MoOads and Walks... i625 acaee ees 
Paying-and CUrping. 4 066s. e ess 
GEAGUUSenar a aeisatet cts crises 
VAIN AS Crees esis oleic scivcin eleieisis tale $8 75 


Lawns and woods............... 


WNPINCEriN gee... cee. ais deo te vt « 
Generaliworkiec ost ertarcte nner. 
Boating service -...\ 2.2 ce, 250 os ne 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Arboretum: 


Roads and walkexcasssecsecerecs Sy 1183 $2 00 


Shee p-fOld cs sentieed eee ee ee 
BULGING. dcp oe nee mratisceeeieeiere 
Men’s gymnasium. ............. 


Women’s gymnasium........... 


Labor, |Teaming,| Total | Laborers, 
Amount.} Amount.} Amount.} Number. 


Other 
Employés, 
Number. 


3 13 i 1 


Miscellaneous. 
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Exurpit No. 104. 


DECEMBER 19, 1896. 
[Dated at Washington, D. C., 19th.] 


To J. A. Prerrigrew, Superintendent, Prospect Park, 23 Ken- 
mere avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

Glad to hear you are coming to Boston. You will find the con- 
ditions more favorable in every way. Wire me, Shoreham, 
Washington, if important for me to visit Brooklyn next Wednes- 
day. Would prefer 29th. 

Jno. C. Oxmstep. 


Exuisit No. 106. 


~ Seconp Drvision. 
(Form No. 3.) 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION. 


LABOR OFFICE, Room 16, STATE Howse, 
Boston, June 22, 1899. 


No. 191. 
J. A. PETTIGREW, Esq., 
Superintendent of Parks: 


In response to your requision received this date for four (4) 
laborers to serve as concrete mixers in the Park Department, I 
have the honor to certify to you, in accordance with the civil ser- 
vice rules and regulations, the following eight (8) names. 

The rules reyuire that the names of those selected and em- 
ployed shall be returned as soon as practicable to the office of the 
Commissioners. 

Attention is called to the following : 

Veterans of the war of the Rebellion are indicated by a check 
(v), and under the provision of Chapter 517 of the Acts of 1896, 
are entitled to preference in appointment over all other appli- 
cants. 

Whenever an officer, who shall have made a requisition for a 
certain number of laborers, shall employ a smaller number, he 
shall not make the selection therefor from the whole list certified 
to him, but only from the number of names standing first upon 
said list, double the number he shall actually employ, except in 
the case of veterans, when he may select any or all certified. 
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Number. Name. Residence. Age. Family Service. 
DLO aera Danielidis Rimes’. caesar 293 North st., City. erases 39 7 

DANG es woe Frederick B. McGrath ..| 254 E. Eighth st., S. B... 49 5 

1715x ....| ThomasJ. Delaney...... 531 Ashmont st., Dor... 26 4 

Dia Reer ete ELC UCL ed) rll cute tia creer sts ates 13 Water st., Nep...... 22 3 

3054. ...5. Hugh O’Donnell......... 106 Prince st., City..... 40 2 

29745008. Michael J. O’Connor....| 56 Corey st., Chn....... 30 1 

3364x ....| James H.Connorton.....| 570 Second st., S. B. ... 27 

3485x ....| Charles N. Bossen....... 2 Jackson st., Chn...... 31 

(180) 


Mass. Civi, Service ComMIssIon, 
Received, 

July 115-1899. 

Labor Office, 

Boston, Mass. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Witiram L. Hicks, . 
Registrar of Labor. 


Recorded Recorded Recorded 

June 22, 1899. July 15, 1899. July 11, 1899. 
John §.Coneannon, John §. Concannon, John §. Concannon, 
Deputy Auditor, Deputy Auditor, Deputy Auditor, 
Civil Service Div. Civil Service Div. Civil Service Div. 


No selections made from this list. 
J. A. PETTIGREW, 


Superintendent. 


Exuipit: No. 107. 


Laborers employed from Civil Service Lists, 1899. 


- Total. Accepted. Rejected. Tarde 

South Boston...... 5 3 2 
ATIY Sagat als pie ccs 13 7 5 1 
Dorchester ........ 7 4 a | 
Charlestown....... 4 1 1 2 
TORO ULY cS Pek ure 30 16 ys 7 ‘ ; 
Jamaica Plain..... 8 5 3 j 

57 36 21 10 
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EXHIBIT No. 108. 


Laborers employed from Civil Service Lists, 1897-1899.—Total for Three 


Years. 
Bons Accepted. | Rejected. | Recone 
South Boston...... 46 | 29—63% 11— 247%, 6 
Dorchester ........ 56 39— 69.6% 11—20% 6 
PEK DUTY ces. :. 192 119—62%, 50—26% 23 
East Boston ....... 14 9—64.3% 1— 7% 4 
Jamaica Plain..... 59 37—62.77, 19—32% 3 
Charlestown....... 27 10—88% 9—33% 8 
TOR E28 ae 62 34—55% 17—27%, 11 
BrUNtON agcks Atk 14 4— 317%, 3—21% 7 
| 470 281—59.8% | 121 68 


Men Employed by Transfer. 


Sy bee Accepted. 
a 3 3 From Public Grounds Dept. 
2 2 ‘¢ Water Department. 
Roxbury..... % 1 1 ‘¢ Public Grounds Dept. 
Jamaica Plain, 1 1 de ES Hy YY 
Brighton ..... 12 1Z ‘¢ Water Department. 
19 19 
Exuipit No. 109. 
February 21, 1900. 
Place of Residence. Laborers. He eat Te a ed ey . 
care glee eel ne ae 13 7 54% 
BEPTIOSUOWD, no. o-sj0 se eee en 11 5 45% 
st Se een ier 22 9 41%, 
BPOTRTIOBLOR ose estes scien a oees da 13 30% 
EUTRPORUOM occ. ce ode cee bees 9 3 03%, 
SO 8 84 33 40% 
Oe Cae eC or 112 45 40%, 
SMMEEOEMOR EON (on o's oo 8 a gine oo oi es 39 15 40%, 
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Exarsit No. 110. 


[ Copy. | 


a 


September 6, 1898. 
CATHERINE Hicerns, 
Dorchester: 


Dear Mapam, — In answer to a petition, headed by your name, 
to the Hon. the Mayor, and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Boston, which has come into our hands, we enclose you a copy 
of the report of our Superintendent, to whom the matter was. 
referred for investigation. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed ) CuHar_es E. Stratton, 
Chairman. 


[Cory ] 


BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS. 
JAMAICA PLain, Mass., September 6, 1898. 


CuHarLes E. Stratton, 
Chairman : 


Dear Sir, — With reference to the complaint of Catherine 
Higgins and others of annoyance caused by our sheep-fold at. 
Franklin Field, I beg to say that I am unable to find cause for 
such complaint. Except in lambing season, the sheep are abso- 
lutely quiet; and during lambing season very little noise is. 
heard. A sheep will probably call for her lost lamb. 

I venture to say that the whole flock in the day time or night, 
even during lambing season, would not cause the annoyance that. 
our rattling wagons would make in passing along the road ad- 
joining. 

The fold is roomy and the adjoining yard is large in propor-. 
tion. They are kept in a cleanly condition; a high fence sur- 
rounds the place on the boundary line with a planting space be- 
tween it and the yard fence. 

I cannot find any cause for complaint nor for specifications set. 
forth in the petition. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed ) J. A. PETTIGREW, 
Superintendent.. 
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FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Ciry Haut, Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


The hearing was resumed in the aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, Boston, at 2 P.M., Chairman NorRIs presiding, and a 
quorum present. 

Appearances — same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order. We will now proceed with the hearing. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. CLARKE. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Mr. Clarke, I understood 
you had some statement you desired to make. 

A. I beg pardon? 

@. I understood you had some statement to hand in to 
the committee. 

A. Yes; with reference to the letters received. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to state that an error was made in 
the statement in regard to the number of letters received. I 
would like to correct the number of letters received. A 
count was made, and was sent in on a memorandum to me, 
and there was a misapprehension as to just what it covered. 
I understated the number of letters. The count reveals 2,856. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) 2,806? 

A. Yes, sir; in the four years. If you will have that 
correction made in the testimony I put in at the time, I shall 
be obliged. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Go right along. 

Mr. MatrrHEews. —I would hke to submit the estimates 
of the department for the current financial year, presented to 
the Mayor under date of December 20,1899. (For docu- 
ment submitted see Exhibit 111, at end of hearing.) I would 
also like to submit a request, under date of January 16, 1900, 
to the Mayor and City Council for the passage of a loan 
order of $250,000 to complete the parks. (For statement 
‘submitted, see Exhibit 112, at end of hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Clarke, are you familiar 
with the pools in the vicinity of Ward’s Pond which was 
constructed some years ago, and which has since been filled 
up? 

a 6 Y eS, Sir. 

Q. Do you know for what purpose they were constructed ? 

A. They were constructed to serve for pools for a natural 
history garden, which at the time was intended to be estab- 
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lished there by the Boston Society of Natural History. They 
had considerable correspondence with the society in regard 
to establishing the natural history garden there. 

Q. Is that correspondence set forth in the annual reports 
of the Commission ? 

A. It is all set forth in the earn reports of the Board. 

Q. And do you know how many pools were built in con- 
formity with that arrangement, and when? 

A. There were about ten — seven in one group and three 
in another. 

(). Where was the group of the seven pools? 

A. It was to the north of the wooded: knoll in Leverett Park. 

(). And where was the group of three pools? | 

A. The three pools were to the south of the wooded 
knoll, adjoining Ward’s Pond. 

Q. Now, in what year were those ten ponds built? 

A. They were built some time in the nineties —1891, 
1892 or 1893 —I don’t remember just the date. 

@. Do you remember why those pools were discontinued 
and filled up? 

A. For the reason that the Natural History Society failed 
to secure funds, or to do anything further than to communi- 
cate with the Board, in regard to their intention of establish- 
ing a Natural History garden there. : 

Q. Do you know whether any arrangement had been 
made with the Natural History Society for separating a por- 
tion of Leverett Park for exclusive purposes of the society ? 

A. The plan which provided for this Natural History 
garden provided that there should be a fence between the 
grounds devoted to the Natural History garden and the rest 
of the park. 

(J. You mean that the area inside of the fence would be 
under the control of the Natural History Society ? 

A. It was so shown on all our plans that have the Nat- 
ural History grounds. 

Q. By whom was the plan for that prepared ? 

A. It was prepared by Mr. Olmsted. 

@. Was that area which was to be fenced off to include 
the ten pools ? 

A. It included all the pools and considerable ground be- 
sides ; and also Ward’s Pond and the wooded knoll. 

Q. That is, Ward’s Pond was also to be a part of the 
aquarium ? 

Aaa 68. 

Q. Do you remember a waterfall that was constructed 
out of Ward’s Pond, leading into the three pools adjacent to 
that pond? 
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A. Yes, I do. 

(. Do you remember seeing that waterfall, or the con- 
struction which was to make the waterfall, and the stream 
flowing down from it? Do you remember its appearance ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Will you state to the committee what was the appear- 
ance of that construction and of the stream after it was 
built — after the waterfall was built — with reference to the 
flow of water ? 

A. In the spring there was a fairly decent flow, a fair 
quantity of water flowing over the waterfall, which dwin- 
dled away during the course of the summer to a mere trickle. 
Further down, at the next bridge, the waterfall was dry alto- 
gether the greater part of the year; and all below that the 
brook ceased to flow. 

Q. What was the condition of the stream during all the 
year, except during the spring, as it issued from Ward’s 
- Pond and went over the waterfall and under the culvert or 
bridge below it ? 

A. It was dry. 

Q. What? 

A. It was dry. 

Q. For how many months of the year do you think that 
waterfall and stream were dry ? 

A. I should say except for the three spring months it 
was dry, and in the winter time. It was dry all the summer. 

@. When did Mr. Fischer’s connection with the depart- 
ment cease? 

A. It ceased in 1896. 

Q. Before or after Mr. Pettigrew’s connection with the 
department ? 

A. Before Mr. Pettigrew became a subordinate of the 
department. 

@. Did Mr. Pettigrew have anything to do with Mr. 
Fischer’s resignation or removal ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. What action did the Board take with reference to 
Mr. Wischer ? 

A. Itasked for his resignation ; and, failing to do that, it 
abolished his office. 

Q. Failing to do what — you mean, failing to procure his 
resignation ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Fischer failing to send in his resigna- 
tion, the Board abolished his office. 

Q. Do you know whether the request of the Board for 
Mr. Fischer’s resignation was made upon the recommendation 
of any person, and, if so, whom ? 
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A. It was made upon the recommendation of Mr. Oln- 
sted, or the firm of Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot. 

Q. Who took Mr. Fischer’s place? 

A. An appointment of a planter was» made — Mr. 
Coler. 

Q. How long did he retain that place ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — This is the abolished place ? 

Mr. MatrHews.— No; he said a planter was appointed. 

The Witngss. — A planter was appointed, at a less salary 
and in a more subordinate position. 

Q. How long did he retain that place ? 

A. I don’t remember the length of time he remained with 
the department. I should think perhaps six months or a 
year. 

Q. Did anyone else take his place after he ceased to be 
connected with the department ? 

A. Mr. Charles J. Dawson was the next appointee, I think. 

@. Do you know who recommended Mr. Coler ? 

A. I think Mr. Olmsted in one of his letters referred to 
him. Whether it was a recommendation or not, I don’t 
remember; yes, I believe he did recommend him. 

Q. Did any complaints concerning Mr. Jeffery, as to 
the manner in which he did his work, ever reach your atten- 
tion ? 

A. I heard Mr. Howe refer to Mr. Jeffery a number of 
times, and one time in the office on State street he said he 
would discharge Mr. Jeffery if he got a good opportunity 
to. 

(. Was this statement made to the Board ? 

A. No, it was made to me. That is, he stated to me 
that Mr. Jeffery was not so good a foreman as he was for- 
merly ; that he was “afraid of his men”—TI think that was 
the way he put it. Mr. Howe had difficulty in making Mr. 
Jeffery keep his men at work properly on that account. 
That is the way it lies in my mind. 

Q. Were you present at this investigation on the ocea- 
sion when Mr. McShane gave his testimony ? : 

Ag el was. 

Mr. MArrHews. — Mr. Lundy, what was the name of the 
Kelly witness ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — William. 

Mr. Marruews. — William what ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, there were two. One was William P. 
I don’t know which you mean. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Do you know William P. 
Kelly by sight, who gave testimony here ? 

vaio I RAYS 
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Q. Do you know whether he was present in this room at 

the time McShane testified ? 
/A. He-was. | 

@. And do you remember where he was sitting at that 
time ? 

A. In the first part, he was sitting over on the lounge in 
the back of the room; afterwards, nearer Mr. Lundy, at the 
table or near there. 

Q. Was he, when Mr. McShane was testifying, examin- 
ing receipts at one of the tables inside of the bar here? 

A. He was, part of the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — That is all, Mr. Lundy. 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Who recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dawson as gardener? 

A. Idon’t know who recommended him. 

Q. You don’t know ? 

A. -I don’t know. . 

Q. Well, you know all the facts of Mr. Fischer’s forced 
withdrawal from the service of the department? 

Be ok.dos | 

@. And you are familiar with the appointment of Mr. 
Coler — is that the name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Continuing.)—in that position that was substi- 
tuted ? 

A. I know he was appointed; yes. 

Q. Well, you also know, or think, that Mr. Frederick L. 
Olmsted recommended him? 

A. I do. 

Q. But you don’t know anything about the appointment 
of Mr. Dawson? 

A. I don’t know who recommended him. 

@. Well, do you know where he came from? 

A. I think he is a resident of the town. 

(. I know; but do you know anything about his previ- 
ous condition ? 

me eNo; Ido not. 

@. This Mr. Dawson resigned recently, did he not? 

A. He did, I believe. 

@. And he is not now in any way connected with the 
department ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the name of the position he occupied ? 

A. The same as Mr. Coler. 

Q. Planter? 
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A oe es 

@. And what was his salary ? | 

A. I think it was about $1,200. That was Mr. Coler’s 
salary, as I remember it. 

Q. You understand that is rather a responsible position, 


don’t you? 
A. A planter? 
Q. Yes. 
A. Ishould think it required a good man; yes. 
Q. Do you know who occupies that position now ? 
A. I don’t think it is filled. 
@. Do you have any means of knowing if it was filled? 
A. Well, I could find out. I don’t remember anybody 


having been appointed in his place. 

@. Don’t you know that somebody is doing that work 
now ? iat 

A. Ithink not. I think they are depending upon the 
regular gardeners. 

Q. Don’t you know that some one of the regular garden- | 
ers 18 now acting as planter ? 

Ase Ledon't Sino: 

Q. Do you ‘know of a man named McNulty ? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

@. You know several in the department, I suppose ; but 
do you know any McNulty to whom a buggy has been given, 
to go about and do that work ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You don’t? 

A. No. It is not in my department. 

Q. Now, these complaints about Jeffery all came from 
Mr. Howe, did they ? 

A. They all came from Mr. Howe; yes. 

(. And Mr. Howe severed his connection with.the de- 
partment how long ago? 

A. About three years. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with Mr. Howe re- 
ae about Mr. Jeffery ? 

I have. 

How long ago? 

A. I met him last night, in front of City Hall. 

You brought up the subject of Jeffery ? 

I did. 

And did Mr. Howe last night entertain the same 
opinion of Mr. Jeffery that he did when he was in the de- 
partment ? 

A. He stated his opinion to the same effect, and to 
greater extent than he did in the first instance. 


‘OPOPOP 
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Q. Did you take the trouble to ask Mr. Howe what he 
thought of Foreman Edgeworth ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Did you ask his opinion of any other foreman in the 
department ? 

mse No. 

Q. Why did you ask particular] y about Mr. Jeffery? 

A. Because I wished to refresh my memory as to the cir- 
cumstances at the State street building several years ago. 

Q. How could you refresh your recoilection about the 
State street building by inquiring about an individual named 
Jeffery ? 

A. For the reason that I wished to know whether it stood 
in my mind just as it occurred at the time. I wished to 
compare my remembrance of it with Mr. Howe’s recollection. 
I asked him if he remembered the conversation. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, you regard Mr. Jeffery as in a 


-. certain sense mainspring of this investigation? You think 


he has considerable to do with it? 

A. Ihave seen him pretty active here; yes. 

Q.. And you have gone about particularly aye to find 
out things about Mr. Jeffery? Isn’t that so? 

A. No, it isn’tso. I met Mr. Howe by accident. 

Q@. You haven’t reported any complaints against any 
other foremen ? 

A. I haven’t had any. 

@. Do you mean to say in the last four years Mr. Jeffery 
was the only foreman complained of ? 

A. He is the only one I remember complaints against ; 
and they were not made to the Board officially. They were 
made to me. | 

Q. Just comments made by Mr. Howe? 

A. Exactly. 

@. And they were made fully three years ago? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. And in all probability you could not» remember 
another single incident mentioned by Mr. Howe in the con- 
versation on that day ? 

A. Oh,I think so. I distinctly remember that, I am sure. 

@. Isee you have done that. Now, did you understand 
that Mr. Howe said he would get rid of him if he ever got a 
chance ? 

A. I understood he was waiting an opportunity when he 
could prefer charges against him. 

Q. His attitude, then, was this, that he was looking for 
the scalp of Mr. Jeffery? There is no question about that, 
is there ? 
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A. I understood from him then, and I understand now, 
since talking with him, that if it had not been for the fact that 
Mr. Jeffery was a veteran he would not have needed to 
wait to obtain more satisfactory charges than he could make 
at that time. His charges were general, and. not specific. 
He wanted something specific. 

Q. It didn’t occur to him to abolish that office ? 

A. Didn’t occur to. whom ? 

@. Didn’t occur to anybody. 

A. No, I don’t know that itdid. It was not a matter — 

Alderman GERRy.— Mr. Chairman, I object to his re- 
peating conversations — well, you are asking certain ques- 
tions ; all right. ; 

The Wirness. —I am not speaking for the Board — 
speaking just for Mr. Howe and what he said. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) I understand you are not. Now, 
it is a fair conclusion, Mr. Clarke, that Mr. Howe’s attitude 
toward Mr. Jeffery was one of enmity, wasn’t it? 

A. [— 

Q. Didn’t it appear to you that there was something per- 
sonal there ? } | ‘ 

A. I couldn’t say so; no. 

Mr. Lunpy. — That is all. 

Q. (By Alderman Grerry.) In reference to that bridge 
that Mr. Matthews asked you about, and that waterfall, and 
those pools down there in the neighborhood of Ward’s pond, 
I suppose that, of course, all those things cost money, did 
they not ? 

A. Yes; 

Q. Cost quite a little lot of money, did they not? 

A. They did; no doubt. 

Q. Do you think that, considering the condition of the 
finances of Boston, it was a proper thing, even if the water 
didn’t run over there for only three months in the year — 
and when it did run it looked very pretty; but even if it 
didn’t run every month in the year, do you consider that the 
Park Department was warranted in tearing that part of the 
park to pieces ? 

A. I think they were. 

Q. And spending extra money? 

A. I think they were, considering that the pools were an 
artificial feature, and that, as stated by Mr. Olmsted in one 
of his letters, they were meaningless. 

Q. Well, that may all be. 

A. (Continuing.) That is, they didn’t seem a natural 
or desirable feature of the landscape. 
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Q. Well, never mind whether they are desirable or not. 
Do you wish to go on record as saying that anything in the 
park system that was originated by Mr. Olmsted, or any- 
thing else that is not a natural feature of the Park Depart- 
ment, that you want the city’s money spent to rectify that, 
no matter what the tax limit is, and no matter what the 
financial condition of the city is? 

A. I think so 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, that is all. 

The Wrrness. — I would like to add an explanation to 
that. 

Alderman GERRY. — That is all the answer I wish. 

(At the request of Mr. Matthews, the stenographer read 
the last question and answer.) 

The Witness. — I wanted to give my reason. 

Mr. MarrHews.—If you have any reasons to state, I 
‘wish you would state them. 

Alderman GERRY. — We are willing to hear his reason, if 
he has one. 

The WitTNEss. — Considering that it is done with a view 
to completing the parks and having no more expense on 
them, and doing it at a very much decreased estimate from 
what it would have cost to have continued Mr. Olmsted’s 
plans. 

@. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Do you know whether there 
was very much money spent in making these changes to rec- 
tify what turned out to be a mistake, owing to the changed 
conditions ? 

A. Ishould say it was a small amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Gerry has not got through. 

Mr. Marruews. — I beg pardon. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) What I was going to ask 
Mr. Clarke is this: It has been asked in a certain way, but I 
would like to ask it in my way. Why did you seek Mr. 
Howe to find out all this, to refresh your memory, and so on, 
about Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Isupposed I might be called upon to testify with ref- 
erence to Mr. Jeffery. 

Q. That was your reason? 

A. That was my reason. 

Q. You have said here that you noticed Mr. Jeffery 
was fairly active in the investigation ? 

ed Udid s<yes. 

Q. You felt as if it was your part to be active against 
Mr. Jeffery —in other words a personal matter, was it not? 

A. Notatall. I had no feeling in the matter at all. 
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Q. It was a part of the scheme to belittle Mr. Jeffery 
and his abilities ? 

A. To do what? 

Q. It was a part of the scheme to belittle Mr. Jeffery 
and his abilities ? , 

A. There was no scheme that I knew about. I said I 
thought I might be called upon to testify. 

Q. Mr. Jeffery was in the department how many years? 

A. Almost from the beginning —I think 1878; since 
we began work on the Back Bay. 

Q. I think he testified that he had been in the depart- 
ment seventeen years. Is that possible? 

A. Well, my statement was since the beginning of the 
work. I think, as you refer to it, that seventeen years 
would be the right term. 

Q. And, as far as you know, there was no particular 
fault found with him until there was some trouble with Mr. 
Howe? 

A. No trouble that I know anything about. 

@. Well, Mr. Howe seemed suddenly to turn against 
him, did he not? 

A. No, I knew Mr. Howe to be dissatisfied for some time 
with Mr. Jeffery’s manner of conducting the work. 

Q. Doesn’t it reduce itself to this, that if Mr. Jeffery 
was not fit for his position, wasn’t it Mr. Howe’s business to 
see that he was discharged ? — 

A. Well, I understood he was a veteran, and that it 
would be necessary to prefer charges before the Mayor, under 
the Act which does not allow the discharge of veterans. 

Q. In other words, Mr. Howe could not find charges 
enough, but only general charges, to prefer against Mr. 
Jeffery ? 

A. Well, I understand, if I remember it rightly, that he 
was waiting for some flagrant act which he could produce as 
a reason. ' 

Q. In other words, Mr. Jeffery went along and did his 
work as he was told to do it, and Mr. Howe and some of the 
other park officials, yourself included, was watching Mr. 
Jeffery to find some flagrant act of his ? | 

A. I don’t think it is fair to state that I was watching, 
because it was no part of my business. 

Q. You spoke here about talking to Mr. Howe about it? 

A. I said that I remembered a conversation with him at 
53 State street, but I was not in a position to see Mr. 
Jeffery or his work. | 

@. Did you hear Mr. Barnes testify the other day? 

A to eledid: 
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Q. Did you hear his testimony in regard to the trouble 
at the time he wrote to the papers ? 

elcid. 

Q. Do you remember what he said when he was asked in 
regard to whether it was Mr. Jeffery’s fault or Mr. Howe’s 
fault, what his answer was ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said it'was Mr. Jeffery’s superior officer that he — 
attributed the trouble to. 

Q. Thatisall. I thank you. Now, there is one thing I 
would like to ask you about — Mr. Charles Dawson. 

A. Charles J., I think. 

@. Who recommended him for the position of planter ? 

A. Ianswered Mr. Lundy that I didn’t know. 

QM. You don’t know. Where did Mr. Dawson work 
before he received that appointment ? 

A. I don’t know that. 

~ Q. Don’t you know that he worked at the Arnold 
Arboretum ? 

A. I know that his father was there. 

@. Don’t you know that he did? Don’t try to dodge 
that question. 

A. Inever knew there was a Charles J. Dawson until he 
came into the department. 

@. You knew that he had some sons up there, didn’t 
you? 

A. I didn’t know that; no. 

@. Well, if you did know it, who would you suppose 
appointed him ? 

A. Well, I don’t know, Iam sure. I think the superin- 
tendent appointed him. 

Q. What superintendent? 

A. Our superintendent. 

Q. Don’t you know that Mr. Sargent appointed him‘ ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

ge anan GERry. — That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you recall any complaints 
registered with the Board against yourself in the last three 
or four years? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember having any friction with the Board, 
or any member of the Board? 

AL NO, 

(@. Remember encountering any friction between your- 
self and the recent Mayor of Boston, Mr. Quincy ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Don’t recall any little criticism that he made upon 
you? ; 

A. Idon’t know that he made any. 

Q. Well, you would know it if he made it in your 
presence? There is no doubt about that ? | 

ees. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. SHEA. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Shea, how long have you 
lived in Jamaica Plain or in that vicinity ? 

A. I was born there. | 

Q. What can you tell the committee in regard to the . 
water level in Jamaica Pond for the last ten or fifteen years ? 

A. It has gradually gone down. In the past 20 years it 
has gradually diminished. ‘The water level has sunk. I 
speak now of the water level as we find it in the spring of 
the year, about this time. 3 

Q@. Now, can you tell the committee anything about the 
water that flowed down the outlet stream from Ward’s 
pond after the waterfall was built and the three pools ex-. 
cavated for the Natural History Society ? 

A. Iknow that inthe spring of the year there was at 
times considerable water coming down there, but during the 
greater portion of the summer of each year since it was 
built that waterfall has been dry. There has been no water 
going through there. 

@. Were you present at these hearings when Mr. Mc- 
Shane gave his testimony ? 

A. I was. ) 

Q. Did you see the witness, William Kelly, in the room 
at that time ? 

Aa Tl dids 

Q. Where was he sitting ? 

A. He sat right over there (pointing). 

(). Inside of the rail or outside? 

A. I had an idea he sat just outside — just next that 
other railing there. 

Q. Any complaints ever come to you about Mr. Jeffery 
and the manner in which he did his work? Did any such 
complaints ever come to your knowledge? 

A. Mr. Putnam complained of him to me several times. 

@. Ever hear any complaints about the team lottery 
system ? 

A. Well, I have heard of several complaints, in various 
years, about the team lottery system. 

Q. What were the complaints ? 
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A. Well, they were complaints that sometimes the men 
who were drawn did not own the teams represented by 
the numbers. In most cases that I have known of, there 
was no evidence to show that was true; but, nevertheless, I 
have heard of several complaints. | 

@. Did you investigate them ? 

A. I investigated all of those that were brought to my 
attention. 

Q. Did you make any report to Mr. Pettigrew or the 
Board ? 

A. I talked with Mr. Pettigrew about it several times. 
There was, as I say, no evidence to show that the teams did 
not belong to the parties who were supposed to own them. 

(. Were you present with Mr. Pettigrew at the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Higgins about the location of a boundary fence 
at Franklin Park? 

A. I was. 

@. Did you hear Mr. Pettigrew say to Mr. Higgins, “ To 
hell with the fence,” or use words to that effect ? 

A. No. He didn’t use those words. 

@. Do you know where the cellar was on Seaver street, 
in which it is alleged that loam was deposited to an excessive 
depth ? 

A. Yes, I know the cellar referred to. 

@. Do you know whether or not the loam was deposited 
there ? 

A. Some loam; loam enough to grow trees, but not the 
amount testified to by some witnesses. 

@. How deep was the loam spread in the cellar? 

A. About— well, it might be two feet. The cellar was 
graded before the loam was put in there, and then we put on 
such loam as would bring it up to the surface of the ground 
in that neighborhood. 

@. Mr. Shea, there has been something said about not 
grading for loam and about putting the same into pockets 
that may have been made during the course of operations, 
rather than filling the pockets up first.with gravel or ashes 
or cinders and then putting loam on top. Can you tell the 
committee what you know about the practice ? 

A. Well, I know that if the depression is a small one, 
we prefer to fill it with loam, rather than gravel. We do 
not want the gravel, and the loam is of a great deal of ser- 
vice there, and it would be too expensive to scrape off the 
loam and then fill with gravel, and then pile the loam back. 
It would cost a great deal more than to fill with loam. In 
regard to the cellar at the Pierce Farm, the topographical 
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map of Franklin Park will show that the banks were cut 
down considerably. There was asmoke bush which stands on 
the bank by the old house. That was probably the highest 
portion of the bank. It is just now at least 18 inches higher 
than the surrounding land. It was retained because it was 
a fine specimen of its kind. Mr. Pettigrew thought we had 
better try to hold that. It shows that the bank up there has 
been graded into the cellar. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Shea, what do you mean by 
saying that Mr. Putnam made complaints to you about Mr. 
Jeffery ? 

A. He complained to me that he couldn’t get Mr. Jeffery 
to do the work, under him, at the Back Bay. 

_ Now, when did you know this ? 
I knew this in 1896. 
In 1896? 
Y €3- 
Now, when did you see Mr. Putnam last? 
I saw Mr. Putnam about every day. 
. Well, why didn’t you brmg Mr. Putnam here to make 
these statements ? 

A. Why, I didn’t consider that it was necessary. 

Q. You think it is fair to come here and say things that 
people told you about somebody ? 

A. I think so— that was in an official capacity. 

Q. Now, what action did you take on these official com- 
plaints ? | 

A. I had no right to take any action at that time. I was 
not Mr. Jeffery’s superior at the time when these complaints 
were made. 

Q. Have you heard any since you have been his superior? 

A. Ihave heard from Mr. Putnam that Mr. Howe com- 
plained of him, and I have heard complaints of him since I 
have been his superior. 

Q. From whom did you hear those complaints ? 

A. From Mr. Pettigrew. 

Q. From Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Wa NGGRAIN Keo 

Q. And Mr. Pettigrew is the power in the department, 
so far as laborers and foremen go, isn’t he? 

A. He is, yes. 

@. And why should Mr. Pettigrew complain to you? 

A. Because it was necessary at the time he shifted him 
from the Back Bay to tell me why he was shifted, because 


OPOrore 
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he was put then under my immediate control. Ihad to come 
in daily contact with him. 

Q. Now, was this a complaint that Mr. Pettigrew made, 
or was it simply a comment upon Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Well, it was a comment, and the complaints were 
made since he was shifted to Franklin Park, as to the nature 
of his work. 

Q. Now, do you recall substantially just what words Mr. 
Pettigrew used when he complained or commented to you 
upon Mr. Jeffery ? 

A. Well, do you mean for me to give his exact words? 

Q. Well, substantially ; the gist of the conversation. 

A. He said he had no control over his men, and that the 
work he was doing there was very expensive by reason of 
Jeffery’s lack of control and superintendence of the men im- 
mediately under him. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the men did not put in 
enough time, or did not do enough work in the time? 

A. Didn't put in enough work — shirked under him. 

@. When he shifted him was it his idea that his work 
under you would not be as important ? 

A. No, his idea was that he would give him a gang of 
men and be able to have him stay with those men right along 
and that I would see him oftener than any superior would see 
him if he was at the Back Bay. 

@. But you weren’t there all the time that J eos was 
there, were you? 

A. I got there as often as I could. 

Q. That might be, sometimes, only twice a day? 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes only twice a day. 

@. How long did you have him under you in that capacity ? 

A. Two years. 

Q. Did you find it necessary to make any complaint to 
Mr. Pettigrew about him? 

A. Yes, very often. 

Q. Were those complaints in writing? 

Ao No, 

Q. What form did they take? — 

A. I told him that Jeffery wasn’t a good foreman, and 
many times I gave him the older men, for the reason that 
they were men who were veterans and the department 


couldn’t expect a great deal of work from them, as they had 


been in the department a great many years. ‘They were feeble, 


and I gave them to him, because I knew that other foremen 
could get more work out of better men. 


Q. Then you rather organized an old guard there, did 


you? 
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Assy edid: 

Q. With Jeffery, an incompetent foreman, at the head of 
a lot of cripples, men who were decrepit — is that true? 

A. + Thats true. 

@. And it struck you as a good idea, scientifically, to 
put bad men under a bad foreman ? 

A. The city would lose less under that system. 

Q. You figured it that way, did you? 

We ecales. 

Q. Now I will ask you, Mr. Shea, if Mr. Jeffery ever 
heard anything of these complaints ? 

A. Well, he knew that I had found fault with the kind 
of work that was being done, and he said he was doing the 
best he could. 

Q. Yes, and what did you say to that? 

A. I said it wasn’t enough, that he wasn’t doing work 
enough. as 

@. You remember testifying that you considered Mr. 
Jeffery inferior as a foreman to a majority of those you now 
have under you? 

JNeee) GrshTeF 

Q. And you also remember that you testified that you 
considered Mr. Edgeworth his superior ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And one or two days after that you heard Mr. Edge- 
worth testify here, didn’t you ? 

dynes Migs 

Q. And did you change your opinion of Mr. Edgeworth 
at all after that ? 

A. No, I did not. 

(. Now, just where did this conversation between Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Pettigrew take place? 

A. Took place back of the Sullivan lot, I think it is, next. 
to Franklin Field. 

Q. And you are quite positive that Mr. Pettigrew used 
absolutely no profanity ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you ever heard Mr. Pettigrew use profanity ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. And you see a great deal of him? 

A. I see him nearly every day for quite a,while during 
the day, during the morning. 

Q. Then, it would strike you as being unusual if he had 
on that particular occasion used profanity ? 

A. It would. 

(). Now, you say there was never any hearing upon these 
complaints against Jeffery — they never took any formal form ? 
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A. No, they did not. 
Q. And he went right on, drawing how much — $5 a 
day ? 

A. $5 aday. He was supposed by myself and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew both to be a veteran at the time. 

Q. Now, you said that there are some men in the depart- 
ment as foremen— sub-foremen, or whatever they are, — 
who are, perhaps, or who were, not superior to Mr. Jeffery. 
You remember testifying to that ? 

a Les.) did. 

Q. Now, will you name those men ? 

A. You want the names of the foremen I think are not 
better than Jeffery ? 

Q. Not better than Jeffery, yes? 

A. Well, we have a foreman named Kelly, who was in- 
jured in the Park Department some years ago, and who is 
not, perhaps, as good a foreman for general work as some 

others. 
— QQ. No prejudice against the name, I hope? 
et BNO: 

Q. Well, what does he do? What did he do —that 
Kelly, the man who was injured ? 

A. He still acts as foreman in the Park Department. 

@. Now, name another one? 

A. I don’t think I could name another one as poor as 
Jeffery. 

Q. Well, you have said there were three or four. Name 
somebody who is almost as poor as Jeffery ? 

A. Well, we have a foreman who had charge of Charles- 
bank Gymnasium for a good many years, who I think, on 
general work, in the general charge of men, is perhaps not 
much better. He has not had the experience in general park 
work that others have had. 

@. Well, what is his name? 

A. His name is Murphy. 

Q. And one more, now ? 

A. I couldn’t name any other that would come in his 
class at all. 

Q. Anywhere near him ? 

A. Anywhere near him. 

Q. Now, vou have given the names of twomen. You 
saw fit to keep them upon the list when you suspended Jef- 
fery? 

ma Yes. 

Q. Well, did you ever hear any complaint against Mr. 
MacCallum ? 
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A. I can’t say that I have. No— nothing of any great 
import. 

Q. Well, do you consider Mr. MacCallum the equal of 
Mr. Jeffery ? ; 

A. Well, I think Mr. MacCallum has, perhaps, more 
force to him, and has more control over his men than a man 
like Jeffery. 

Q. Well, he hasn’t had the experience, has he? 

A. Hasn’t had the experience in what? 

(J. As foreman ? 

A. Not in the Park Department — has been a foreman 
many years in other departments, I believe. ? 

Q. Well, he is not as old a man as Jeffery ? 

AN GINO: . 

Q. Then Jeffery and MacCallum, the two men who have 
been so active in this investigation, to a certain extent, and 
the two men who have been suspended, are the only two men 
you have ever heard any complaints about as foremen ? 

A. Oh, I haven’t said that. | 

Q. Well, who else have you had complaints about? 

A. Well, nearly every foreman, perhaps, might at some 
time be charged with negligence in some small matter, some 
triflmg matter which [ couldn’t bring to mind now. 

Q. In fact, you think that not even a foreman in the Park 
Department is exempt from criticism at some time or another ? 

A. Well, I don’t think a foreman in any other depart- 
ment is. 

(. No—TI say not even in the Park Department? 

Ai i No. 

Q. Then it isn’t particularly to a man’s discredit, is it, if 
he is criticised from time to time ? 

A. It is if it is a continual criticism and if there are at 
no time any good things that may be said about him, so far 
as the work under his charge is concerned. 

Q. Do you remember testifying, or hearing Mr. MacCal- 
lum testify, that he had one day assigned to him a poor 
bricklayer, and that he complained to you? 

A. I didn’t hear him, but I saw from the printed report 
that he had so testified. 

@. Now, do you remember, Mr. Shea, whether or not I 
asked you about that when you were on the stand before ? 

A. I don’t remember that you did. 

Q. Well, was that incident substantially true as relate” 
by MacCallum ? 

A. It was not. 

Q. Well, you remember what he said, dont t you? 

A. Idoremember what he said. 
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Q. Do you remember this bricklayer you assigned to him 
that he thought was SOU E ? 
“wie Yes: 

@. And do you remember that Mr. MacCallum called 
your attention to this man while he was on that work? 

Oe BG 

Q. And that Mr. MacCallum ordered him away from the 
~ work? 

A. Mr. MacCallum didn’t order him away from the work. 

@. You remember that he requested you to order the 
man away from the work? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. Well, right from there, from that part of the story, 
how much truth i is there in it? 

A. There is no truth in the story at all. JI do remember 
that Mr. MacCallum criticised in some way the man’s work, 
and I examined it and said I thought it was all right. 

- Q. Then, it was a matter of opinion between yourself 
and Mr. MacCallum ? 

A. It was. 

@. And, of course, Mr. MacCallum was directly respon- 
sible for that man’s work ? 

a. Y es. 

Q. Had you known that man for any length of time? 

A. No, I had not. . | 

@. Had you seen much of his work? 

A. I had seen only what he had done at the Arboretum 
and Franklin Park, some basins he had built there. 

@. Do you think you know as much about bricklaying 
as Mr. MacCallum does ? 

A. Well, I think I do. 

Q. Well, Mr. Shea, prior to your being appointed general 
foreman of the Park Department, your duties were more or 
less clerical, weren’t they ? 

A. They were, yes. 

@. You have never gone around and done a great deal 
of road work? 

A. Before I was appointed ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I had; to a certain extent, direction of work 
under Mr. Putnam. 

@. Yes, but in a very general way, wasn’t it, —a very 
general superintendence ? 

A. Ina very general way, yes, sir. 

@. And you yourself have never handled a trowel? 

A. I have not. 
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Q. And don’t know a great deal about the science of 
laying brick ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say that I could go down and lay a 
brick. 

Q. Well, ordinarily don’t you depend on the foremen 
under you for the control of their workmen? 

A. Well, I have to, of course. I cannot be on the 
ground with all of them at the same time. 

Q. Now, did you ever have Jeffery make complaint about 
men under him? 

A. No, I don’t think that I did. I guess Jeffery 
wouldn’t mind as long as they got their day’s work in, 
what they did. 

Q. Well, aside from your theorizing as to the attitude of 
Mr. Jeffery, can you remember and tell me any distinct com- 
plaint that he made? 


A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Well, it is quite possible that he did, isn’t it? 

A. I think not. | 

Q. Well, you wantit to stand that way — that he didn’t? 
ARON esi 

Q. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Shea, let me ask you 
what you mean by the reference to putting loam in cellars ? 

A. I mean that in Franklin Park, which is composed, of 
course, of many old estates, we had a few cellars, and the 
ground in the neighborhood was loamed over. ‘That is, 
there were those cellars, after the houses had been taken 
down, after the original purchase of the land by the depart- 
ment, which were allowed to stand the way they were when 
the houses were taken, except that from time to time the 
stone in the cellars was used for road building, and then 
there were these pockets in the ground, which were filled up 
with old brick or something, and loamed over. 

@. There was no building, then, over the cellars ? ? 

A. No. They are the cellars which have been alluded to 
as having four or five feet of loam piled into them. 

Q. (By Alderman GrRRyY.) You have charge of this 
drawing, of this lottery business in connection with teams, 
have you not? 

A. No, I have nothing to do with it. 

Q. Who has, please ? 

A. It is done through the secretary’s office, the secretary 
of the Park Commission. 

Q. You don’t know, then, who drew number one this 
year? 

A. Yes, I do know. 

Q. Who did? 
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A. Thomas Cunningham drew number one. 

Q. Did he draw number one, or did he buy number one? 

A. He drew number one, — that is, his name stands num- 
ber one on the list of teams in the department. 

@. His name is number one, but you don’t know whether 
he drew it or bought it, do you? 

A. He drew it. 

Q. How do you know he drew it? You say you weren't 
there ? 

A. Well,I know that a representative of the Mayor’s 
office was there, and was, I suppose, to a certain extent, re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the names drawn. 

Q. Who was the representative of the Mayor’s office ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, sir. I know they asked to havea 
representative sent out. 

@. He was there, was he? 

A. He was there. 

-Q. Do you know what Mr. James Dolan’s number was 
last year ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell what his number was. 

@. He had a number? 

A. He had a number, yes. 

@. Well, could you tell whether it was one or ten or 
forty-five ? 

A. No. If I remember aright, his number was as high 
up as fifty, or higher. 

@. Well, that number would give him how many teams ? 

A. One team only. 

@. How many teams did he have on there? 

A. Inever knew of his having at any time more than 
one team. 

@. Well, you would be surprised if a good many people, 
quite a number of people, said he had more than one, would 
you not? 

A. Well, the Park Department rolls would show, I 
think, that he had not more than one. 

Q. Well, how about Thomas, his son ? 

a, Well, Thomas, his son, as I understand from the 
department rolls, is entitled to draw a team. 

How many teams did he have on? 

He had on one. 

Did William have on any? 

He did. 

What was his number ? 

The two sons had numbers somewhere between 
twenty and thirty-five. 


>OPOPO 
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Q. And you are very sure that no one was put to one 
side to give the Dolans work — men who had higher num- 
bers than they did ? 

A. Iam very certain of it. 

Q. You-are very.sure of that? 

A. [am very certain of it — yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews.— You say “higher numbers.” Don’t 
you mean lower? 

Alderman GERRY. —I mean higher, as far as drawing is 
concerned — lower in one sense, of course, but I mean 
nearer ‘‘ one.” 

The WitTNEss. —I understood that. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Now, you know something 
about loam, Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes, I have had considerable experience with it these 
past few years. 

Q. You know something about planting trees and shrubs ? 

A. I know something aboutit. —. 

@. And I suppose you have made a special study of 
planting trees and how deep loam should be under those 
trees for the roots have you not? 

A. Well, I can’t say that I have made a special study of 
it, but I have noticed the growth of trees under favorable 
and unfavorable conditions. 

Q. Well, how many feet of loam, in your opinion, should 
be under a tree? 

A. I think for the good growth of a tree there should be 
from eighteen inches to two feet; but, of course, a greater 
amount would be of more benefit to the tree. 

Q. Have you read Dr. Barnes’ testimony in regard to 
the depth of loam ? 

A. I was present when his testimony was given. 

@. You don’t agree with him. 

A. No, I do not. The condition of trees in various 
parts of Franklin Park does not bear out the truth of his 
statement. ‘That is also the case in the Arboretum, where 
the oak trees have been planted. So that Dr. Barnes has 
something to learn on the tree question. | 

Q. You are perfectly well assured that it takes three feet 
of loam to plant a shrub, in order to make it grow properly, 
are you? 

A. To plant a shrub? 

(Jae en? 

A. I don’t think it is necessary to have three feet of loam 
for shrubs. 

Q. How many feet of loam were put in along the bridle 
path there by Jamaica pond? 
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A. About three feet. 

@. What sort of shrubs and trees have been put in to 
grow in that three feet of loam ? 

A. Both trees and shrubs have been put there. Of 
course, the oak trees which have been put in there are to be 
the permanent trees, but it will take them many years to 
develop. Besides the oak trees, there is now a line of shrubs 
along there which, of course, cannot exist when the oak trees 
get their full growth. 

@. Then you wish us to understand that these shrubs. 
are going to be pulled out some time? 

A. No— the oak trees, when they get to be old trees, 
will force them out. They won’t have to be pulled out. 

@. How old — 80 years? 

A. When they get to be 25, 30 or 40 years of age. 

Q. Well, of course, it may be that perhaps Dr. Barnes. 
knows as much as you do about that part of the subject. Is 
Mr. Putnam still in the Park Department ? 

A.- He is. 

@. Is he the gentleman who was here and testified one 
day ? 

A. Yes, the engineer. 

Q. Who testified in regard to engineering — and he is 
the man who was dissatisfied with Mr. Jeffery? 

A. Yes. He was at that time acting superintendent of 
the Park Department. 

@. Did you ever hear of anybody who was dissatisfied 
with Mr. Jeffery who was not a foreman, an engineer, or 
something or other in the Park Department? 

A. Well, all of my acquaintance with Mr. Jeffery has 
been in relation to his work in the Park Department. I know 
nothing of him outside of that. 

@. Will you be kind enough to tell me what they are 
going to do with the Parkman place, with the land of the 
Parkman place there, above that new road, on the bend? 

A. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Q. What they are going to do with it— whether they 
are going to plant trees or shrubs there, or what? 

A. Iunderstand that it is planted now, in the condition 
in which it is to be left. 

Q. Well, what has been done to that place? I don’t 
quite remember. 

A. I understand that the place is fixed up now in the 
condition in which it is intended to have it. 

@. Well, are there trees there or are there shrubs there ? 

A. There are some trees and some shrubs. 
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@. Are there more trees than shrubs, or more shrubs than 
trees ? 

A. I should say more trees than shrubs, but there is an 
opening, which takes in a large part of the Parkman place, 
left for a view, I believe. 

(J. From where — Prince street ? 

A. No, from the park road. 

Q. Well, I didn’t mean that, but I mean from that road 
to the pond and also from that road up, perhaps, to Prince 
street. 

A. Well, there is a plantation of shrubs near the wall, to 
conceal the wall. 

@. Howdeep is the loam there ? 

A. The loam, of course, varies. I should say that on all 
portions of the Parkman place there are at least sixteen 
inches of loam, and near the wall perhaps a good deal more. 

Q. There was a good deal of loamon the Parkman place 
when your people took it, wasn’t there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Quite a rich place? 

A. Yes, sir; it was. 

Q. What was the average depth of loam placed on there 
by the Park Department ? 

A. Well, we didn’t do anything on the place there, except 
on the Ties and the site of the house and stable, and the 
greenhouse site. 

Q. You left it just as it was ? 

A. Left the surface of that place just as it was. 

Q. Was there a man by the name of Thomas F. Carty 
who ever worked for the Park Department ? 

A. Thomas F. Carty? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I cannot recall him, doctor. 


TESTIMONY oF JAMES HANNAN. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Hannan, did you at any 
time since this investigation began, or prior to it, have any 
conversation with Mr. Jeffery? 

A. Yes, sir; before it. 

Ae Will you state where the conversation was, and BONG 
you came to have it? 

A. In my own house, sir, the house I live in, at 64 
Freeport street, Dorchester. 

Q. Did you send for him, or did he come without being 
sent for? : 

A. He came. 
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@. Now, will you state to the committee what he said to 
you on that occasion ? 

A. Well, he came to see if I could help hunt up any wit- 
nesses. 

Q. About what ? 

A. For the park investigation, and said if I could find 
out that Mr. Pettigrew even took $5 for a bribe he could 
have him fixed, and said if I could hunt up witnesses, if he 
got to be “super ” he would give me a good job. 

Q. Did he say anything about the witness Kelly ? 

A. Yes; he said something about Kelly telling him that 
there was some contractor who gave Mr. Pettigrew $25. 

Q. Now, when did you say this conversation was ? 

A. About a week before the investigation. 


Oross-Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Hannan, was this conversa- 
tion in the day or in the evening ? 

A. In the evening. 

Q. Now, didn’t Mr. Jeffery ask you what you knew of 
the general administration of the department, what your 
opinion was of the general administration of the Park Depart- 
ment? Did he ask you that? 

A. Well, he would often talk on it — not that evening, 
tomy knowledge. 

Q. Did he ask you to come down and see me? 

A. No, sir; he asked me to come over to his own house, 
and I wouldn’t go. 

Q. He didn’t mention me to you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. I never sent for you, as far as you know? 

A. Not that I know of, but I was invited by another 
party to come and see you. 

Q. Who asked you to come and see me? 

A. I think it was through Jeffery —I think through 
him. 

Q. Ithink it was — but can you recall who it was ? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. Because I did want to see you — there is no question 
about that. But you cannot recall who asked you to come 
and see me? 

A. I can’t think now, but perhaps I can think it over 
and let you know before I leave the stand. 

Q. What was this statement he made to you about Mr. 
Pettigrew receiving $5? 

A. Well, if I could find that Pettigrew took $5 from any- 
one he would have him all fixed. 
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Q. I should say he would; but did he mention any par- 
ticular case ?- 

A. No case at all. 

Q. Give the name or any specific instance where there 
had been a sum of $5 given? : 

A. $5 or $25 — anything at all of that kind. 

@. But he didn’t ask you to come in and say anything 
about that, did he ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t ask you to find anybody to come in and say 
that? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he tell you he had any information on that sub- 
ject ? 

: . That he was trying to find it out. 

@. Well, did he say he knew anything about it himself? 
A. Well, he said it, and then he took it back —he said 
something about this $25. | 

Q. lam not referring to that, Mr. Hannan — thatis pretty 
clear, and has been gone into in a certain form. I mean 
about the $5. 

A. No; he didn’t refer to anybody. He said if he could 
get proof that he took that amount, it would cover the whole 
thing. : 

Q. That this other man would be wiped out and he would 
be the superintendent ? 

A. Now you have it straight — that is all right. 

(. That is all there is to that? 

AS MY CS 

(. (By Alderman GERRY.) Do I understand you to 
say that Mr. Jeffery and yourself often talked over the man- 
agement of the Park Department ? 

A. Well, talked over several things when he has been 
with me. 

Q. What did you talk about? 

A. Well, Mr. Fischer generally talked about the superin- 
tendent. 

Q. Iam not talking about Mr. Fischer. When you were 
talking with him, did you talk about the superintendent ? 

A. The present superintendent ? 

Q. Yes; you and Mr. Jeffery. 

A. I never heard him say much about him, only he 
thought he wasn’t suitable for that position. 

Q. What? 

A. Wasn’t suitable for the place —that was Jeffery’s 
talk. We had other talk which I don’t want to rehearse 
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here. It would be a breach of confidence on my part if I 
should rehearse everything he said. 
Q. Well, what did you say? 
A. Well, I suppose I “ helped the lame dog over the 
stile,” as the saying is. 
Q. I know, but what did you say? Do you remember? 
A. I said I couldn’t say anything against the man. 
Neither could I; neither could I say anything against any of 
them, for that matter, Doctor. 
@. Did you ever work under Mr. Jeffery? 
A. I never did. 
Q. Were you ever anywhere where you could see Mr. 
Jeffery and his men working ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was your opinion of Mr. Jeffery? 
I guess he was all right. 
All right ? 
Yes, sir. 
He was a shiftless foreman, wasn’t he? 
I don’t know. 
In your opinion — of course you are not an expert, any 
e than some of the others are, but what is your opinion ? 
Well, I don’t know. 
Well, what is your opinion ? 
My opinion was that he was just lke all the rest. 
Your opinion was that he was just as good as all the 


= 


: 


TOPEPZOPOPE PO 


Well, about the same, about the average. 
Did you ever hear the men who worked under him 
say that they could do anything they had a mind to with 
Mr. Jeffery? 
A. Some of them. 
Q. Some of them said so ? 
mteYes. 
Q. Well, did they say so generally ? 
A 
Q 
A 


Ler} 
© 
Ce da 


Well, not all — didn’t ali work for him. 
What did they say that they could do with Mr. Jeffery ? 
. Some of them, they said, had a very good time under 
him, and others had not. 
@. In other words, you understood that Mr. Jeffery had 
favorites ? 
A. + Yes. 
Q. Some he drove, and some he didn’t? 
A. Well, so I understood — to that effect. 
Q. Well, now, did you think that Mr. Jeffery’s gang was 
a gang of cripples and veterans, and so on? Was that the 
idea? 
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A. Well, just like all the rest over the park. Some- 
times he had good men, and sometimes he had not. 

Q. Well, in point of fact it wasn’t understood that Jef- 
fery was running a lot of veterans who oun t do anything, 
was it? : 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And, as you looked at it, you thought he was as good 
as the rest of them? 

A. As far as I could see, every foreman in the park 
generally had his turn at the veterans. 

Qo Livery one? 

A. Yes, sir, when his turn comes. ‘They are transferred 
from one to the other. 

Q. When Mr. Clarke or Mr. Shea —I forget which one 
made the statement — said that Mr. Jeffery was the superin- 
tendent, or foreman rather, of a lot of veterans, and was put 
in charge of them because he wasn’t much good and the 
veterans weren’t much good, either, you consider that not a 
correct statement ? 

A. Well, Idon’t know, but I know when there was a job 
to be done in a hurry he was generally shifted, and Mr. 
Watson was put in in his place, to get the job right through. 

Q. That isn’t what I asked you. 

A. Well, I don’t know what you did ask. 

Q. Well, I asked you if it was your opinion that the 
men that Mr. Jeffery had were simply a lot of men who were 
put there to work away their time and to draw money from 
the city, without doing as much work as the ordinary gang 
did ? 

A. Idon’t think so. 

Q. You think that practically those men were shifted 
about from one place to another? 

A. I think they had to do their work just the same. 

Q. Had to do their work, whether they were veterans or 
not, no matter what they were? 

A. Yes gir. 

@. (By Mr. Lunpy.) One more question. This fight 
of Jeffery against Pettigrew is nothing of recent birth, is it? 
It was going on long before the suspension ? 

A. Well, I don’t know that Mr. Jeffery and Mr. Petti- 
grew ever had any falling out until this laying off. 

Q. You heard Jeffery make criticisms, didn’t you, before 
he was laid off ? 

Yes. 

About Mr. Pettigrew ? 

No, sir; not altogether about Mr. Pettigrew. 
Or Mr. Shea?_ 


OPopP 
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A. Not altogether about them, but the Park Department. 
Q. (By Alderman GrErRRy.) Are you working in the 
Park Department now ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Were you ever suspended? 
A. Yes, sir. 

When ? 


A. All the time until lately. 
@. Well, when you were in here before were you on the 
suspended list ? 
A. Oh, I wasn’t suspended this winter, sir, no; but every - 
other winter. 
Q. Every other winter ? 
AY. Yes: ; 
Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Mr. Hannan, how long have 
you worked for the Park Department ? 
A. Fourteen years next August. 
@. Were you summoned to come here ? 
Ary 8, Sir. 
Q. When did you receive your summons? 
A. I couldn't tell you — the 9th of last month, I believe. 
Q. Who summoned you? 
A. I guess it was Mr. Lundy, I don’t know. 
Mr. Lunpy. — He was here at the beginning of the case, 
you know. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Well, who brought you here 
to-day ? 
. Who brought me here to-day ? 
Yes; who asked you to come here to-day ? 
I came here myself. 
You weren’t asked to come here? 
No, sir. 
By anybody? 
Not to my knowledge. 
How much knowledge have you got of road building? 
| . I don’t pretend to have any knowledge at all of road 
building. | 
Who is your foreman ? 
A. Mr. McNulty. 
Q. Have you ever worked under Mr. Jeffery ? 
A. No, sir; never. 
Q. You don’t know, then, whether he is a competent 
foreman or not, do you? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Don’t know anything about it? 
AY No, 


>POPOPO>O> 
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CORRECTIONS IN PRINTED REPORT. 


Mr. MatrrHews. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the committee and counsel to two or three 
errors I have noticed in the printed report of the evidence, 
and I think, perhaps, this is a good time to do it. ‘They are 
all in the second volume, I think. On page 865, Mr. Dole 
speaks about a stone wall on Jamaicaway. He must have- 
meant, as appears from the context, the stone wall on Glen 
road, near Franklin Park. On page 888, in the middle of 
the page, Mr. Dole says, in answer to a question, — the 
question being, “ Have you noticed the effect of the thinning 
of trees, done some ten years ago?” — “ As a general thing 
it is a mistake in a forest to thin out a number of trees in 
it.’ What he must have said, and, from my recollection, 
what was said, as appears in the context, is “ As a general 
thing it is not a mistake.” I think the word “not” is left 
out. 

Mr. Lunpy. — You think that is an error in the report? 

Mr. MatrHEws. — Yes — whether of the stenographer or 
the printer. Stenographers make errors occasionally, although 
I must say that I think this work has been done remarkably 
well. I have been trying other cases, where other stenog- — 
raphers were employed, and I think the work has been done 
nothing like as well as this has been done. I think that Mr. 
Lundy, upon reading what I have referred to, will say that 
this is an error by somebody. I remember the answer my- 
self, and it is apparent from the context, I think, that the 


word “not” has been left out. On page 1023, referring to | 


the depth of loam in a certain place, the following answer 
appears — “ Well, there is 1.6.” Then follows Mr. Lundy’s 
question, I think, or my question,—I don’t remember 
which, — “ Six-tenths of a foot?” to which the answer is 
“yes.” So, the depth in that place must have been six- 
tenths of a foot, as appears from the answer and the context. 
On page 1024, Alderman Codman is said to have asked this 
question — *“‘I asked if there had been a mistake of an inch, 
on the average, in the 11,000 holes?” What he must have 
Saidis “100.2 

Alderman CopDMAN. — Probably, sir. 

Mr. MartHEws.— These are merely a few verbal in- 
accuracies which have been called to my attention. There 
may be more of them. Otherwise, I think this work has 
been very well done indeed. I don’t think there is anything 
more, except that I would like to have it definitely under- 
stood whether I am right or wrong in assuming that counsel 
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for either side has a right to refer to anything that is in the 
printed proceedings of the City Council or the annual reports 
of the Park Department ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I should say they had. 

Mr. Marrurews.— Then, that will save my putting in 
extracts in evidence and multiplying the records. Mr. 
Lundy, there was some talk about a letter you had received 
from ex-Gov. Altgeld of Illinois. Is there any objection to 
that going in in full? See if this is a copy of it (handing 
letter to Mr. Lundy). Ifso, I would like to put it in, so as 
to make the record complete. 

Mr. Lunpy. — (Examining letter.) Yes, that is it. 

Mr. MatrHews. — That is a copy of the letter that ex- 
Gov. Altgeld sent you? 7 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes. | 

Alderman GERRY. — How can that go in, Mr. Matthews ? 
Mr. Altgeld is not here. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. —- Simply because Mr. Lundy mentioned 
it, that is all. ; 

Mr. Lunpy. — I made that statement, you know. 

Mr. MattHews. — Otherwise, I would not think of put- 
ting it in. 

Alderman GERRY. — Why should it be allowed to go in, 
any more than Mr. Bolles’ letter or any other letter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Because the other side mentioned it. 
I did not mention it, and if it had not been referred to by the 
other side I should not have put it in. Mr. Lundy himself 
made an oral statement of the contents of this letter — very 
properly, I think, — and all I wanted was to have Governor 
Altgeld’s exact language appear. I will read it: 


LETTER FROM JOHN P. ALTGELD. 


“March 20,1900; 
J. A. Perrticrew, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, — Your favor of the 18th is at hand. In answer to 
a letter from Mr. Joseph Lundy, Room 222, 23 Court street, 
Boston, on this subject, I have written as follows: ‘ My recol- 
lection is that there was nothing that reflected on the character of 
Mr. Pettigrew as a man, or on his integrity as an officer, at the 
time his connection was severed with Lincoln Park. The Board 
had to construct an extensive sea-wall and decided to employ a 
regular civil engineer as superintendent. For further information, 
I would refer you to Hon. Andrew Crawford, Ashland Block, 
Chicago, who was president of the Board at the time.’ Believ- 
ing that this covers the subject, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 

JOHN P. ALTGELD.”’ 
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(The letter was marked “ Exhibit 113.”) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Hasn’t that been read before? 

Mr. MarrHEews. — No, sir. If it had been, I should not 
have read it again. I think you will remember that what. 
took place was this, that Mr. Lundy stated the substance of 
the letter, but did not have the letter with him. He now 
admits that this is a copy, and I put it in for the purpose of 
having the exact language appear. It is only justice to Mr. 
Pettigrew to have that go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I see no particular harm in it, as long 
as counsel for the committee brought it up. 

Mr. MarrHEews. — I would like to ask Mr. Lundy whether 
he followed ex-Governor Altgeld’s suggestion and made any 
inquiry of Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Lunpy.— No, I thought that information was suffi- 
ciently complete. a 

Mr. MatrHEews. — You did not inquire, then. I have a. 
letter from Mr. Crawford, but, inasmuch as Mr. Lundy did 
not inquire from him, I will not put it in. I will state this, 
that the committee will remember, from the reading of this 
letter of ex-Governor Altgeld, that he refers anybody who 
wishes further information to a gentleman who was Chairman. 
of the Lincoln Park Board at the time when Mr. Pettigrew’s 
connection with that Board ceased — namely, Mr. Crawford,. 
—and I have a letter from Mr. Crawford in my hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t know as it is necessary to in- 
troduce that. ; 

Mr. MArrHEws. — And I do not offer it, because I don’t. 
think it is competent, on my motion. But it is here, if any 
member of the committee or counsel for the committee de- 
sires to see it. I have here another letter that I would like 
to offer, from Mr. E. C. Hodges to Mr. Pettigrew, dated 
December 18, 1896, being a letter similar to that sent by Mr. 
Stratton, declining to release Mr. Pettigrew from the contract 
that Mr. Hodges had made with him. I don’t care to read 
it, unless somebody wants me to do so. 

(The letter referred to was marked “ Exhibit 114,” and. 
will be found at end of the day’s hearing.) 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. PETTIGREW. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Pettigrew, will you state 
to the committee what the arrangement made between you 
and Mr. McShane, the contractor, was, for the furnishing of 
filling, or whatever else he furnished, upon the Neponset. 
Playground ? 
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A. I made an arrangement with Mr. McShane to furnish 
filling at Neponset Playground at 65 cents per cubic yard. 
Well, Mr. McShane had some little difficulty there. There 
was a road to build in, which made it very difficult to get 
the material there, because he couldn’t haul on any part of 
the ground. He just had a haul on a narrow roadway, the 
roadway being made as he proceeded. After he had deliv- 
ered quite a considerable deal of material — I don’t remember 
just how much — there was a large school-house to be built 
in Dorchester, and I received an offer from Mr. Coburn to 
put in material there, after some conversation, for 40 cents. 
Mr. King also agreed to put in some for 40 cents, which he 
had to remove. 

@. Let me interrupt you there. Did you receive those 
offers in writing ? 

A. No; I think they were oral. I afterwards received 
them in writing — had them reduced to writing. I then noti- 
fied Mr. McShane that I couldn’t take any more of his 
material at that price, and my remembrance is — and | think 
I am quite correct — that he came up to my house one night 
and said he was willing to put in the material at the same 
price as these other people, which he did. 

_Q@. Have you stated the arrangement which you made 
with Mr. McShane ? 

sa, 98. 

Q. First for 65 cents, and then for 40 cents ? 

A. First for 65 cents, and then for 40 cents. 

Q. Whether you had any offers in writing from Coburn 
and King? 

ewe) did. 

Q. Are these the offers? (Handing letters to witness.) 

A. (Examining letters.) Yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews.—I will offer a letter from Frank G. 
Coburn & Co., dated September 6, 1898, offering to furnish 
material at 40 cents per cubic yard, and a letter from J. A. 
King, to the same effect, dated September 1, 1898. 

(The letters referred to were marked “ Exhibit 115 ” and 
« Exhibit 116 ” respectively, and will be found at end of the 
day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Did you have any conversa- 
tion at any time with Mr. McShane with regard to his deliy- 
ering the material at 45 cents ? 

Pe NO, 810. 

Q. Did you ever have any talk with him about his paying 
you anything personally ? 

A. No, sir; certainly not. 
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Q. Did you ever visit him at his house or yard? 

A. Inever did. I don’t know where he lives. 

Q. Do you know where his yard is? 

A. Ido not, sir. 

Q. Never went there ? 

A. Inever was there. | 

Q. At what price, Mr. Pettigrew, were you buying loam 
in 1898 and 1899? 

A. 663 cents a yard, except that at Marine Park we paid | 
a dollar a yard. 

Q. That was the Eichorn contract ? 

A. The Eichorn contract. 

Q. And how was the loam procured that you spread upon 
Franklin and other parks in 1898 and 1899 — by contract or 
otherwise ? 

A. Well, we praetically took any loam of good quality 
that was offered to us at that price. 

Q. What price? 

A. 66% cents. 

@. Will you state to the committee your opinion whether 
that was a high or a low price? 

A. I think that was a low price for loam. 

Q. Do you know whether the department had ever suc- 
ceeded in getting loam at as low a price as that before ? 

A. I think not. I think the price paid for loam before 
that time was $1 per load, without much reference to the size 
of the load. I have been given to understand that — that it 
might be less than a yard and a half, or more, — but I am 
under the impression that that is the cheapest ever paid for 
loam. 

Alderman GERRY. — Is that competent — that he under- 
stood that? 

Mr. MatruEws. — No, sir; I don’t think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Marrurws.) I meant the quesiton to be 
confined, Mr. Pettigrew, to your own knowledge, your own 
experience with the department. You have been connected 
with it since January 1, 1897 ? 

A. Well, that is the price I have paid during my whole 
time of occupancy of the office. 

Q. 662 cents? 

A. 66% cents. 

Q. xcept in the case of this contract at Marine Park ? 

A. Anda contract at North End beach, and another one 
at Charlestown. 

Q. What was the price in those instances ? 

A. I think a dollar. 
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@. Were those contracts let by competition? 

A. No, small quantities, just ordered from Eichorn. 

Q. I beg pardon. 

A. There were small quantities needed there, and they 
were ordered from Eichorn, 

Q. The Eichorn contract was let by competition ? 

mae Yes. 

@. And have you a map showing the distribution of loam 
in Franklin Park ? 

A. Yes, sir. (Producing map.) 

@. Will you explain that map to the committee ? 

A. These areas marked in red are where loam has been 
put on the park, for plantations and so on, during the past 
three. years — practically the last two years. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — I will ask to have the map marked as 
an exhibit, but will not ask to have it printed. 

(The map was marked “ Exhibit 117.”’) 

_ The CHAIRMAN. — You don’t want that put in the records 
Mr. Matthews ? 

Mr. Matrurws. — No, sir. I would like to have the 
Chairman look at it. It shows the distribution of loam for 
three years. | 

Q.. (By the CHAIRMAN.) ‘These red spots are where the 
loam was put on the plantations ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Will youstate, Mr. Be 
the uses of loam in the plantation of trees and shrubs ? 

A. . Well, loam is practically used in park work for the 
growth of trees and shrubbery — grass, trees and shrubbery. 
They cannot be grown without loam, practically, and the 
more you have of it, within certain reasonable limits, the better 
results you will have. 

@. What was the reason for spreading these quantities of 
loam that have been testified to at Marine Park? 

A. At Marine Park, the ground that was covered with 
loam was simply ground that had been graded up with ordi- 
nary subsoil and mud from the bay.. There was very little 
plant food in it, and a covering of fifteen or eighteen inches 
of loam was put on there in order to plant trees, to form a 
plantation. 

Q. Now, what was the object of spreading these quan- 
tities of loam at Franklin Park? 

A. The same object — for the growth of trees and shrubs. 

@. Have you any facts that you can state to the commit- 
tee showing the rate of growth of a tree in different depths 
of loam? 
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A. I think these sectional cuts of oak will demonstrate 
that (referring to Exhibits 100 and 101, cross-sections of 
oak trees). Here are the opposite extremes. 

Q. Icall your attention to Exhibit 100, being a section 
of tree about six inches in diameter ? 

A. About five inches’ in diameter —— about five and one- 
half inches across. 

Q. Now, will youstate what kind of a tree that was — 
where it grew, when it was cut down, and in what soil it was 
found, if you know? 

A. This tree (referring to Exhibit 100) is a red oak. It 
was cut down in the Wilderness, just behind Mr. Bolles’ 
house. 

Q. When ? 

A. Monday, Ivguess,—no, the day before we had the 
last hearing. That was last Friday; it was cut down 
Thursday last. 

Q. Thursday of last week ? 

A. Thursday of last week. 

@. And what do you find to be the age of that tree ? 

A. This tree is about eighty years old, according to the 
rings. 

6 And it is five and one-half inches in diameter ? 

A. Five and one-half inches in diameter. This was 
grown in thin soil, under unfavorable conditions. 

@. What was the depth of the soil, humus and loam, 
which surrounded this tree, Exhibit 100 ? 

A. For about fifteen feet around the tree there was a 
depth of four to six inches of soil, and there were fissures in 
the rock —I[ didn’ measure the depth of any of those. Be- 
yond that there was a little deeper soil, and undoubtedly the 
roots would reach it, but I don’t think the roots had a depth 
of more than ten inches in any part of the soil, to work in. 

Q. What is the general character of the soil, in the Wil- 
derness part, so-called, of Franklin Park ? 

A. The soil there is a vegetable humus, gathered in the 
débris of the glacial drift. 

Q. Is it lke the soil you have described as surrounding 
this tree, or does it differ ?— the soil in the Wilderness, I am 
speaking of. Is the soil in the Wilderness generally like 
what you have described as surrounding this particular tree, 
Exhibit 100 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does it differ in depth? 

A. Practically the same — may differ in depth in some 
parts near where I got this specimen. 
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Q. You would say that specimen was growing on soil of 
average depth and under average conditions, so far as the 
Wilderness was concerned ? 

A. No, a little below the average. 

@. You mean not quite so good as the average? 

A. Not quite so good as the average depth of soil in the 
‘Wilderness. 

Q. Now, I will ask you about this other specimen tree, a 
section of which was put in the other day and marked “ Ex- 
hibit 101.” Will you state to the committee what that 
exhibit represents ? 

A. This represents an oak. It is a pin oak, that was 
grown under favorable conditions. The tree hole was ex- 
cavated twenty-five feet in diameter, and three and one-half 
to four feet of loam put in the hole. 

Q. Now, can you state what the diameter of that speci- 
men is? 

A. Ten and one-half inches. 

@. (By Alderman GERRY.) Is that the same sort of a 
tree ? 

A. This is a pin oak, as I have said before. 

Mr. MatrHews. — He said this was a pin oak. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) What is the age of that 
specimen, Exhibit 101? 

A. Twenty-one years. It exhibits twenty-one rings from 
the centre here, and the age is verified by Mr. Dawson, who 
says he sowed the seed at that time. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) How do you determine the 
age, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Each one of these rings represents one year’s growth. 
They grow out from the centre of the tree, a ring being added 
to the outside each year. So the difference in the number of 
rings shows how much closer together the rings are in this 
specimen (Exhibit 100) and how much wider apart in that 
(Exhibit 101). 

Q. (By Mr. MATTHEws.) The rings in Exhibit 100 are 
so close together that you can hardly see them ? 

Boao OS. 

Q. And what is the average width of the rings in Exhibit 
101 — the pin oak specimen, which grew in the Arboretum 
in from three to four feet of loam? 

A. yee here the average width of the rings, I should 
think, is =>; of an inch — nearly three-eighths. 

Q. In Exhibit 100 I understand you to say that there 
are about eighty rings ? 

ser Yes. 
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Q. Ina radial distance of about two and one-half inches? 

A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Is that right ? 

A. That is right, sir. 

I will ask you to state to the committee what the 
natural habit of the red oak is as compared with the pin oak, 
with reference to rapidity of growth ? 

A. The red oak and the pin oak grow with about the 
same rapidity. 

Q. Iwill now call your attention to another specimen 
which you have brought in to-day. (The cross-section of tree 
referred to was marked “ Exhibit 117.”) I will ask you 
what that is. 

A. It is a section of red oak. 

Q. Where was it taken from? 

A. Taken from the Arboretum, and grown whdee the 
same conditions as this (referring to Exhibit 101). 7 

Q. _As which ? 

A. This pin oak. A hole twenty-five feet in diameter 
was excavated to a depth of about three and one-half to four 
feet, and filled up with loam. 

Q. Now, will you state what the diameter of that speci- 
men is, and its age ? 

A. Four and one-half or four and one-quarter inches, I 
should think. 

@. In diameter or radius ? 

A. In radius. 

@. The diameter, then, would be about nine inches? 

A. About nine and one-half, I should think, across that 
section. 

Q. And what do you estimate as the age of the specimen ? 

A. The same age— twenty-one years. The seed was. 
sown at the same time, and planted by Mr. Dawson. 
call that to the attention of the 
cominiteas (handing Exhibit 117 to committee). 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Has there been any exces- 
sive depth of loam spread upon any part of the park system 
since your connection with the department ? 

A. No. We would like to have had very much more, if 
we could afford it. 

Q. Will you state to the committee your explanation of | 
your system of grading that loam ? 

A. Well, in grading ground of a rough character or of an 
undulating character — 

Q. You will have to speak a little louder — 

A. —if we wish to make a smooth, even grade of it, it 
is much cheaper to fill up these undulations with loam than 
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it is to strip the loam off, put in a subsoil, and put the loam 
back again. Besides, we have the extra advantage of the 
loam we have added to it, which is always better for tree 
growth. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee the introduction of 
loam in cross-trenches, across the rides and drives — trenches 
running in a direction perpendicular to the line of the drive 
or walk? 

A. The object of that is to create more space around the 
tree. Through the Fens and the Riverway, where we have 
adopted that plan, the surrounding ground is of gravel, and 
this trench across affords more room for the trees, and in the 
Fens gives an opportunity for the roots of the trees to reach 
the loam of the bank, thereby having an additional bank of 
loam to run in; and it also might be an advantage in that it 
might enable the trees to steal a little nutriment from the 
adjoining property. 

Q. What is the character of the gravel that is found in 
the Fens and Riverway ? 

A. It is clean gravel, from a gravel bank. 

Q. Well, not found naturally there? 

A. No. It has been brought there by a railroad, and I 
should say was entirely deficient in plant food. 

Q. You said that one advantage of these cross-trenches 
reaching from the bordering plantations across the drive to 
the plantations on the other side of the drie would be that 
the roots would thereby reach the loam banks ? 

A. The loam bank, yes. 

Q. What did you have reference to in that statement ? 
What do you mean by the loam bank ? 

A. The loam bank of the Fens. The trenches are dug 
across to the slope down into the Fens. The slope is com- 
posed of loam. Therefore, the trenches would convey the 
roots down to the loam slope. 

@. Was that loam found there naturally, or was it placed 
there by the Park Department ? 

A. Placed there by the Park Department. 

Q. Do you know to what depth? 

A. Well, in the lower part of the Fens, it is, in some 
places that I have seen about two feet. and in some cases 
three feet. 

(. Under whose superintendence or direction was that 
placed there? Do you know? 

A. Under Mr. Howe, I think. 

_ Q. At the time when the park plantations were under 
Mr. Olmsted’s care ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, state to the committee what your opinion is con- 
cerning the quality of the loam which has been procured by 
the Park Department since your connection with it. 

A. The loam is very good loam. 

Q. You make that statement with reference to the loam 
at Marine Park, Franklin Park, the North End teks, or 
would you discriminate ‘ ? 

A. The loam at Marine Park was a little bit better than 
that we were able to obtain at Franklin Park, because it was 
from a more alluvial district, the loam being more of an 
unctuous character. The loam obtained for Franklin Park 
was obtained from a higher and drier situation and contained 
a little more sand — was not as good as that at Marine Park. 

@. What personal attention have you given, if any, to an 
examination of tle loam delivered to the Park Department at 
Marine Park, Franklin Park, or elsewhere ? 

A. At Franklin Park, and on the parks around Jamaica 
Plain, I think at least once a day I examined the loam 
coming in, because I was on the work once every day. At 
Marine Park I examined it, I think, three times a week, 
probably. I always made it a point to examine the loam 
very closely, because I thought the growth of the trees 
depended on its being of first quality. 

@. Was there any muck delivered at the North End 
Park? 

A. ‘No, sir. 

ae Were you in the habit of making reports to ne Park 
Comunissioners concerning the quantities of loam bought and 
delivered ? 

A. Yes, about once a month. 

Q. (Handing report to witness.) Is this a sample of 
such reports ? 

A. Yes, sir—reports were made showing the total 
amount of loam delivered to the Park Department from 
month to month, about the first of the month. 

Q. And this shows the total amount of loam delivered to 
the Park Department from January 1, 1899, to September 
30, 1899. That is, I understand that you were in the habit 
of submitting to the Park Department reports showing the 
amount of loam delivered to the department from the begin- 
ning of the year to a certain date ? 

A. From the beginning of the year to that date, yes. 

(The report referred to was marked “Exhibit 118” and 
will be found at end of day’s hearing.) 

Q. Have you at any time prepared, at the request of the 
Park Commissioners, a report upon the quantities of loam 
purchased during the years 1898 and 1899 ? 
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A. Yes, I think I prepared such a report for Mr. Stratton. 

Q. Is this the report— dated February 14, 1900 (hand- 
ing paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — I will offer that in eiione: It will 
give the exact quantities of loam which were bought — 
somewhat larger than the Chairman stated, I think. 

(The report referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 119,” 
and will be found at end of the day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Have you had prepared, Mr. 
Pettigrew, an estimate or statement of the quantities of loam 
which were stripped by the department from its own parks, 
where roads were built or elsewhere, and spread among the 
plantations ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that with you? 

This is the estimate (handing paper to counsel). 
Prepared by Mr. Putnam? 

Prepared by Mr. Putnam. 

Showing a total of 247,000 cubic yards? 

That is previous to 1896, and since 1896 there have 
been some 21 ,000 cubic yards. 

(The paper referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 120” 
and will be found at the end of the day’s hearing.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you desire to put that in as another 

exhibit, Mr. Matthews ? 
Mr. Matrnews. — Yes, sir. That has gone in as an exhibit. 

AC by Mr. Matroews. ) Now, Mr. Pettigrew, I would 
like to ask you a few questions about the wall at Jamaica 
Pond. Will you state to the committee what your knowl- 
edge is of the condition of the walks and wall around Jamaica 
Pond before you altered them, what alterations you have 
made, and the reasons for them? 

A. Around the parts of Jamaica Pond where we have 
made changes ? | 

@. Yes, sir. I will have to ask you to speak a little 
louder, Mr. Pettigrew. It is with difficulty a I can hear 
you, standing ten feet off. 

A. Well, the general level of the water in Jamaica Pond 
seemed to be much lower than was intended and than was 
expected when the walk was laid around by Mr. Olmsted, 
the result being the showing of a long stretch of bare, gravelly 
beach, not very pleasing to the eye — 

Q. Let me interrupt you there. Do you know what 
depth of beach Mr. Olmsted intended to have exposed — 
that is, the depth of the space between the walk and the 
water ? 
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A. I cannot say about the walk, but he intended that the 
wall should be covered, on an average, to within eighteen 
inches of the top — the wall that was built around at Pond 
street. 

@. You mean that the water should come up within 
eighteen inches of the top? 

Pea Wee ; 

Q. Now, will you state to the committee how much of 
the wall was exposed at the time when you came to Boston? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to that. I didn’t pay much 
attention to it, then. But during the summer season, when 
the pond was at a low stage, there would be as much as five 
or six and one-half feet of the wall exposed. 

Q. Now, will you state to the committee what you did? 
Have you some diagrams here showing the changes that you 
made ? . 

A. Yes. (Producing diagram.) This is a preliminary 
sketch that was made. 

(. Perhaps you had better explain that to the Chairman, 
sitting here nearer to him. 3 

A. (Referring to another diagram.) This is_ pretty 
nearly the same, and can be seen very much better. (Point 
ing to diagram.) This represents the wall, here. This 
filling was put down here, and the top course taken from the 
wall, and this loam space carried over the top of the wall, 
nearer the water line, with the intention of planting trees and 
shrubbery there. 

Q. How much of that wall was taken off? 

A. About 18 inches. 

Q. How many courses ? 

A. One course. ( \ 

Q. Did you make any efforts to dispose of that one course 
of stone? 

A. I did not, personally. I didn’t expect that we would 
be able to dispose of the stone, because the stone was fastened 
to the wall in such a way that it was very hard to get it out, 
and a derrick would have to be erected, which would have to 
be moved very frequently, to transfer the stone from the 
wall to the teams. (The diagram which had been shown to 
the committee was introduced as “Exhibit 121.”) I told 
Mr. Shea, before doing anything, to see if he could find any- 
one who would purchase the stone or take it away. He re- 
ported that he was unable to do so, as I expected, and we 
took the next best course and threw the stone into the water. 

(). (By the CHarrMAN.) That is, you threw those 
stones into the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir; just tipped them over into the water. 
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Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) What was the value of that 
stone, in your opinion ? 

A. I have seen such stone delivered along the Arborway 
at $2.25 a cord — that is, about 128 feet at $2.25. 

Q. That was new stone? 

A. That was new stone; yes, sir. 

@. What was the value of these stones as they were, 
when you wanted to get rid of them, in your opinion, to carry 
away ? 

A. Didn’t have any value. 

Q. You say you instructed Mr. Shea to find somebody 
who would take them away for nothing, if he could? 

eae CR: 

@. And did you state what Mr. Shea reported to you? 

A. He reported that he was unable to sell them or dispose 
of them in any way. 

@. Was there any granite mixed up in that stone? 

A. All granite, sir; all Quincy granite. 

Q. How was it cut? 

A. Cut bevelled on the top, and. very bad shape stone to 
make any use of. It would require extra cutting to make it 
available for any purpose whatever. 

Q. Do you know what that alteration cost ? 

A. Thenet cost of the alteration was about between $700 
and $800. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Do you remember just how 
much it was ? 

A. There was an estimate made. 

Mr. MATTrHEws. — You mean the exact amount, A lder- 
man ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes. 

Mr. Matruews. —I will put that in in a moment. 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Now, Mr. Pettigrew, going 
down the stream to Leverett Park, will you state what the 
condition of the pools and outlet of the stream of Ward’s 
Pond was, prior to the recent changes in them ? 

A. In 1897-98, early in the spring, the little pools that 
were fed from Ward’s Pond by the waterfall became nearly 
dry, exposing a great length of shore. The water became 
stagnant and foul, and remained in that condition for three 
or four months during the summer. The water never got 
beyond the pools at all—never got beyond the first little 
pond. 

Q. What was the condition of the waterfall during the 
summer and autumn months of the year? 

A. There would be a slight trickle there over the water- 
fall in the summer season. 
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Q. Was there anything at that season of the year which 
prevented the appearance of a waterfall ? 

A. Nothing at all, sir. I have seen it entirely cease — I 
think it was in the summer of 1898. 

Q. There has been some question as to whether these 
pools were dangerous or not. Have you anything to say to 
the committee on that point? 

A. Well, they would be dangerous. The pools were 
about eight feet in depth, and the banks sloped very abruptly, 
and they were dangerous for children. ‘The pools were small, 
and receded very rapidly. 

Q. Did you understand for what purpose these pools and 
streams had been constructed ? 

A. Yes. I understand that they were constructed for 
an aquarial exhibit of some kind. 

Q. And you.understand that that scheme was abandoned ? 

A. That scheme was abandoned, yes. There were two. 
sets of walks there. The pools were to be fenced in, and 
there was a set of walks within the fence, intended for those 
who paid for admittance, and also a set of walks just outside 
the fence, for those who didn’t wish to go within the 
enclosure. 

Q. Now, will you state or describe briefly the changes 
made during the past two years in that part of Leverett 
Park? 

A. The pools were filled up and the walks were re- 
modeled. ‘There were two sets of walks — a needless repeti- 
tion, a paralleling of walks,—and in one part we used the 
part of the system that was within the fence, and in another 
part of the grounds we used the part that was outside of the 
fence, leaving only one system of walks. 

@. Had the walks that you discontinued been intended 
for anything besides the fish pools? 

A. I cannot see that the walks within the fence would 
be of any other service than for those who wished to go 
around the pools. 

Q. What was done with the stone which was found in 
the bridges or culverts in connection with the discontinued 
walks ? 

Some was used at Prince street—-some of the stone 
that was picked up while we were making those changes 
—until the Prince street wall was completed. After that 
we made the most economical disposition of the stone that we 
could, and rolled it down the banks of Ward’s Pond, under 
the water line. 

Q. Is it there now? 

A. It is there now, sir. 
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Q. Did you Aras any effort. to dispose of that stone ? 

A. No, I don’t think it would be of any use to make any 
effort to dispose of that stone —it would be useless to any- 
one, unless they wished to set up some rustic rockwork, or 
something of the kind. 

Q. Is the stone there where it can be got at by anybody 
who is willing to pay for it? 

A. Yes, sir. They are now under water, which can be 
taken out now as well as at any time, drawn off. It cost 
_ very little to put the stone there. 

Q. What is that stone? 

_ A. Roxbury pudding stone. 

. Was there any granite in the rockwork of the water- 
fall bridge ? 

A. Yes, some granite in one of the culverts, in the 
foundation. It was evidently spoiled stone from the wall 
built around Ward’s Pond. Some parts of the coping of the 
wall there are of the same pattern, in the same design, but it 
was not used as an ornament to the bridge at all — simply 
used for filling in the foundation. 

What did you do with those granite stones ? 

They were pulled out and put on the bank. 

Where are they now? 

We have used some within the last week. 

Where are the rest? 

Broken up and taken away. We had to seed the 
ground down. 

Q. They have been there during this investigation, 
haven’t they ? 

AS os es, SIT: 

Q. Were they lying on the ground in plain sight at the 
time when the pond was lowered ? | 

A. Yes, sir; in plain sight of the culvert, within twenty- 
five feet of where they came from. 

Q. Did you do anything to re'uce the area of eas 
Pond ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Has there been any Poduanenns in the area of Ward’s 
Pond by any of your operations ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. Something has been said about putting some gravel 
over loam, under the water along the edges of Ward’s Pond. 
Has that been done ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you explain to the committee why that was 
done ? 
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A. Well, our intention is to plant a lot of aquatic plants 
along the edge of the pond, within the water line. We ex- 
cavated a bed for loam within the water line, extending about 
eight feet from the water line into the pond — excavated the 
gravel and threw it further down the bank, and filled up 
with loam, and over the loam put a little gravel, to prevent 
the water from washing the loam away. ‘The intention is to 
plant water plants —- water lilies and other aquatic plants, 
along the shore of the pond there, to give it a more natural 
appearance. 

Q. Is that the proper way to prepare soil barigath water 
for the reception of aquatic plants ? 

A. That is the only practical way that I know of, ne 
the plants are set in boxes, which wouldn’t be very natural or 
practical. 

Q. Now, will you state what has been done with the pools 
on the north side of the hill, lying on the north of Ward’s 
Pond ? 

A. Those pools have been filled up. 

Q. Were they part of the natural history pools ? 

A. They were part of that same scheme, yes, Sir, and, 
without that use which was proposed being made of them, 
they seemed to be perfectly meaningless. We filled the pools 
up and regraded the ground, forming a very nice grade, which 
is now seeded and will have a very fine effect from the road, 
extending up to the hillside from the road. 

Q. Will you state to the committee what has been the 
general object of these changes effected under your adminis- 
tration at Leverett Park, with reference to the introduction 
or abolition of artificial features ? 

A. The general idea has been to abolish artificial features 
and cultivate natural conditions, natural appearances. 

Q. Have you a plan, Mr. Pettigrew, showing the changes 
that have been made at Leverett Park, that we have just 
been discussing ? 

A. Yes (producing plan). 

Q. Is there such a plan? 

A. Yes, that is the plan. 

Q. Now, will you explain to the committee the location 
of the ten ponds, the ten artificial ponds, that existed when 
you became connected with the Park Department ? 

A. (Pointing to the plan.) There are one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. These three here still exist. 

Q. Now, the part of this plan that is covered with green 
represents what ? 

A. Represents ground that has been regraded. 
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Q. And all the ponds that are shown on this map inside 
the green space have been filled up ? 

A. Have been filled up, yes. 

Q@. All the ponds shown in blue are still left as ponds ? 

A. Yes. These ponds here harmonize very well with 
their surroundings. 

Q. Iwill call your attention to Ward’s Pond and ask 
you to state how many small, artificial pools there are to the 
northwest of Ward’s Pond, immediately adjacent to it ? 

A. There were three, now filled up. 

Q. One witness said there was one. Was he correct? 

Woe N.O) Sir. 

(. There were three there, were there? 

A. Three ponds. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Which one of those is the one which, 
as has been said, the stone was in? © 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, one of the witnesses said, at 
first, that it was in Ward’s Pond, and when we drained the 
pond and couldn't find any granite here he changed his testi- 
mony, and said it was in one of the little ponds that was 
filled up. y 

The CHAIRMAN. — I understood one of the witnesses to 
say that the stone he alluded to was put into a pond that 
was filled in. 

Mr. MattrHEews. — That is the witness I am referring to. 
The first time he said the stone was put in Ward’s Pond, 
and afterwards, when we drained the pond and no oranite 
was to be found there, he said it was put in one of these 
ponds that was filled up. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any stone in those ponds that 
were filled in ? 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Is there any, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. There is some here (pointing to map); Roxbury 
stone, taken from the border of this culvert here. The cul- 
vert was not removed, but the edgestone was taken away 
and deposited here, with the idea that we might need to use 
it at Prince street, and that we would hold it there until we 
got through with the Prince-street foundation wall. But 
the wall was finished, and we had no need for the stone, 
and we didn’t ask anyone to take it, because we knew no one 
would take it, and we rolled it into this pond. 

Alderman GERRY. — Then the witness was correct in his 
statement about that. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — No, the witness I refer to was not 
correct, because he said it was granite. 

Q. (By Mr. Matrruews.) What was the stone you 
have just referred to ? 
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A. Roxbury pudding stone. 

Q. The culvert you have just mentioned is not the water- 
fall bridge ? 

A. No, sir. 
Q. But another culvert, between the little pools ? 
AY AY 68. S17: 
Q. And you say that was Roxbury stone? 
A. That was Roxbury stone. 

And was finally dumped in, after being put out there 

for use, if you wanted it_— dumped into one of those small 


pools? 

Pov TES 

Q. Now, was any granite dumped into any of those small 
pools ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. .The granite was laid on the outside, I understand 
you? 


A. There was no granite in the superstructure of any of 
these culverts. The only granite was in this structure here 
(pointing to map). 

Q. Which one do you refer to— the waterfall bridge? 

A. The waterfall bridge. 

Q. Now, point out to the committee exactly where all 
the granite stone taken away from these culverts was placed 
by you, and where it was three weeks ago, when the water 
was wholly out of Ward’s Pond? 

A. It was right there (pointing to map). 

@. At the spot where you have marked the pencil line? 

Aryl cr\ C6. Sir. 

Q. That is, northwest of Ward’s Pond? 

aA. =), 68, rails 

Alderman GERRY. — That is, on the surface ? 

Mr. MAarrHEews. — It was on the surface, at the time when 
the committee was invited to go out and see it. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) (Pointing to map.) That. 
is water there? 

A. No, sir; sloping bank. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, — The only water there is this and this. 
(pointing to map). 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) And the only granite there is. 
that that was dumped in Ward’s Pond? 

A. No, sir; that is Roxbury pudding stone. 

Q. And that can be seen when the water is drawn off ? 

A. Roxbury pudding stone, not granite. ‘The only 
granite in the whole thing was found in the foundation of 
this culvert, and was laid there (pointing to the map) by the: 
foreman. 
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Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) And that was laid there four - 
weeks ago, was it? 

A. That was there then. 

@. I understand you to say, in response to a question 
just put by the Chairman, that no granite was thrown into 
Ward’s Pond ? 

A. None at all. 

@. And you had the pond drained three or four weeks 
ago, at my request ? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long was the water down ? 

A. Four or five weeks. ‘This (pointing to the map) has 
all been graded. 

Q. (By the CHAarirRMAN.) Is this culvert there now, just 
as it appears there (pointing to map) ? 

A. No, sir; there is a little brook, running like that 
(pointing to map). i 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Pettigrew, I show youa 
photograph (handing photograph to witness) and ask you 
what it describes ? 

A. These are stones in Ward’s Pond. 

Q. Now, just state, so that I may get it into the record, 
what that photograph represents, and when it was taken and 
at whose request ? 

A. This photograph was taken at the request of Mr. 
Matthews. 


Q. When? 
A. About three weeks ago—TI should think four weeks 
ago. 


@. And what does it show? 

A. It shows the Roxbury stone that was taken from these 
culverts here. 

Q. And put where? 

A. Down at the shore of the pond. 

Q. What pond? 

A. Ward’s Pond. 

Q. Did you have the water lowered for the purpose of 
showing that ? 3 

A. Yes, sir; the water was lowered. Here are these 
stones, about 18 inches high, and you can see about nine 
— inches. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How much water was there 
over this stone when the pond was filled in? 

A. (Pointing to the photograph.) There is the water 
line, just about there, sir. 

Q. How many feet are they under water? 
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A. I should think they are under water about three or 
four feet. 

Q. There is room enough for boats to go over them? 

Any Ohvyes: 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) And those (pointing) are 
what you call Roxbury stone ? 

A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) If you had to buy those — 
suppose you had to buy that amount of stone, what is it 
worth ? 

A. I couldn’t set any price. I don’t think they are 
worth anything, sir. 

Q. Nothing in the park system that they could be used 
for? 

A. They couldn’t be broken. They are filled with 
boulders and cobblestones and pebbles. If you attempted to 
break them with a hammer they would fly to pieces — not 
workable stone at all. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Boulder stone, or quarried 
stone ? 

A. Boulder stone, or stone from the top of a ledge, taken 
when they are cleaning off the ledge to get some sound ma- 
terial. 

(The photograph referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 
122.” 

ie MatrHeEws. — There are two others here, if the coim- 
mittee desires to see them, but I don’t care to multiply the 
number of exhibits. 

The Wirness. — There is a photograph of these granite 
stones which have been referred to. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) (Referring to the same pho- 
tograph.) I now show you another photograph, and ask you 
what that represents and when it was taken ? 

A. This represents the granite taken from this culvert 
here, from the foundation. 

@. When you say that, you mean the waterfall bridge, or 
the waterfall culvert ? 

Al eV es. 

Q. That is the granite we have been talking about? 

A. Yes, sir; taken from the foundation. 

Q. Does that (referring to photograph) represent the 
granite as it was lying on the ground four weeks ago? 

A. Represents the granite as it was lying on the ground 
four weeks ago. 

Q. When was the photograph taken? 

A. About two or three weeks ago. 
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Q. If the committee had gone out at that time, after 
the water was lowered in Ward’s Pond, they could have seen 
the Roxbury stone, as shown in the other photograph, and 
they could have seen the granite, as shown in this photo- 
graph, could they ? 

A. Yes, sir. These are spoiled pieces of cap-stone from 
the wall that surrounds this place, evidently. 

(The photograph of granite was marked “ Exhibit 128.” 

@. Can you state what these changes in Leverett Park 
cost ? 

A. I had the engineer make up an estimate a few days 
ago. 

ae I hand you several papers. I don’t know which is 
the estimate — it is one of them. Will you look them over, 
Mr. Pettigrew, and see which it is ? 

A. (Picking out a paper.) This estimate includes the 
changes in Leverett Park. 

@. What was the cost, according to the estimates of the 
engineer, of the changes in Leverett Park, which you have 
been describing — namely, for the discontinuance of certain 
walks and the filling of certain pools, embodied in the 
Natural History Society’s scheme ? 

A. The estimate made by the engineer includes the filling 
of the pond, changing the walks, removing culverts, steps 
and wall, and amounts to £9,900. 

Q. Now, can you state more exactly than you did a mo- 
ment ago the cost of the changes in the wall at Jamaica Pond ? 

A. At Jamaica Pond, removing wall, lowering walk, and 
grading along Pond-street shore of pond, $760. 

@. That is Mr. Putnam’s estimate, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Alderman Gerry asked, I think, at one stage of the 
proceedings for information concerning the price at which 
you sold the gates at Franklin Park, which were taken from 
the place called “ Valley Gate,” I think. Can you answer 
that question? ~ 

A. I only have this information from our accountant and 
Mr. Shea. The gates were sold for $46.23, to George L. 
Glennon, 86 Ward street, South Boston. He is a dealer in 
old iron, junk, and that sort of thing. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) How much did they cost? 

A. I don’t know how much they cost. 

@. (By Mr. MatrHews.) Did the gates have any value 
for sale beyond the $46.23 ? 

A. No, sir; because they were of such a pattern, and in- 
tended for sliding in and out at the gate-houses. They were 
not adaptable for any other purpose. 
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Q. They were not swing gates ? 

Aas Not 

@. Will youstate to the committee why those gates were 
removed? 

A. The gates and gate-house were removed, because they 


made that point very dangerous. ‘That was generally acknowl- .- 


edged by all— we had many complaints from people of the 
danger of crossing Glen Lane at that point. It is impossible 
to see in either direction when you are crossing, on account 
of these gate-houses, and they served no useful purpose, be- 
cause the gates have never been shut since the park was 
built, I guess — never were shut in my time. 

Alderman GERRY.— Will you be kind enough, Mr. 
Matthews, to find out, if you can, how much those gates cost 
originally? ™ 

Mr. Matruews. — Mr. Clarke, can you do that? If so, 
you had better do it now, if possible, as I understand that 
the committee are anxious to close the case, as far as evidence 
is concerned. What was the original cost of the gates at 
Valley Gate? 

Mr. CLARKE.— I can telephone out there and see. 

Mr. MATtHEwS. — Is there any other point upon which 
you desire information, Alderman, while Mr. Clarke is about 
it ? 

Alderman GERRY. — I cannot think of anything else. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — Well, if you think of anything else, 
Mr. Clarke will try to get the information over the telephone. 
I think that is all, Mr. Clarke. 

Q. (By Mr. Martruews.) Now, Mr. Pettigrew, what 
was the cost of rearranging the Greeting at Franklin Park, 
as it has been rearranged during the past two years. 

A. The cost of loam, grading, etc., to make a glade in 
place of the Greeting, was $15,000. 

Q. Do. you know what was the estimated cost of com- 
pleting the Greeting according to Mr. Olmsted’s original 
plans ? 

A. The estimated cost of completing the Greeting, Janu- 
ary 31, 1896, was $175,000. 

Q. And the cost of the work you did there was $15,000 ? 

A. $15,000, yes, sir. 

(Beeghs Bie Pettigrew, I think there was another question 
upon which Alderman Gerry wanted information, and that 
was as to the cost of the abutments at the Funeral bridge. 
Have you that? 

A. Yes. I saw it a moment ago among these papers — 
that small paper. You mean the parapet of the stairway ? 
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Mr. MAtTtTHEws. — That is it, isn’t it, Doctor ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — (Taking paper from witness.) Twelve 
cubic yards of ashlar masonry, at $26, $312; eighty-two linear 
feet of coping, at $5, $410 — total $722. 

(By Mr. MatrHEws.) What is that? 
An estimate by Mr. Putnam. 
Of the original cost ? 
The estimated cost of the balustrade. 
That you removed ? 
es: 
What was the cost of the removal ? 
The removal didn’t cost anything. . 
Did you use the stone ? 
We gave the stone to a contractor for the removal 
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I show you a photograph (handing a photograph to 
witness) and ask you what that represents ? 

A. ‘This represents the balustrade before removal. 

Q. (Handing another photograph to witness.) And I 
show you another photograph, and ask you what that repre- 
sents ? | 

A. This represents the stairway after the removal of the 
balustrade. 

(The photograph showing the balustrade was marked 
« Exhibit 124 ;” the photograph showing the stairs after the 
removal of the balustrade was marked “ Exhibit 125.”) 

Q. Exhibit 124 shows the Funeral bridge on that side 
of it looking from Forest Hills Cemetery, before you made 
any changes ? 

A. Before I made any changes. 

Q. And Exhibit 125 shows itas it now is. Is that right? 

A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Now, will you explain to the committee the reason 
for the removal of that parapet? 

A. With the parapet here, the general design of the wall 
along here seemed very inharmonious and clumsy — looked 
like a tunnel leading down to the street here. You see, this 
balustrade is carried along in this direction. There was a road 
planned across this corner here, to connect with Morton 
street, farther south, which we abandoned, as unnecessary, 
and we thought it very much better to take out the balus- 
trades and plant the sides of the steps here with some little 
shrubbery, screening the edges of the steps, to give it a more 
natural appearance, more in harmony with the surroundings. 
It was a very heavy balustrade, anyway, very high, and the 
steps are only eight feet wide, and it looked like a tunnel. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Pettigrew, what other changes than those 
which you have just mentioned — and the cost of which you 
have given —have been made since your connection with the 
Park Department, except in the matter of the plantations ; 
that is to say, what other changes in construction or in land- 
scape work? . 

A. Well, these represent all the changes in the physical 
contour of the park. We have made changes in plantations. 

Q. Yes, I say, except the changes in the plantations you 
have now mentioned all the changes that have been made 
from Mr. Olmsted’s original plans, and you have stated the 
reasons and given the cost? 

A. I think that represents the whole of them. 

@. Do you kflow at whose request Mr. Shea asked the 
contractors to appear here the other day and testify concern- 
ing the value of the stone that was removed from the wall 
at Jamaica Pond and from the culverts at Leverett Park? 

A. It was at your request. 

(At this point Mr. Clarke came in and handed a paper to 
Mr. Matthews.) 

Mr. Matrrnews. — Mr. Clarke says, Alderman Gerry, 
that the original cost of the wrought iron gates was $916 — 
that is, $916 for the gates and track, less the cost of stone 
cutting by the Park Department, amounting to $19.30, 
making the net cost $896.70. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) And they were sold for 
$46, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Well, that represents considerable more than the 
actual price of the gates —the $916 covers the gates, the 
track, and the stone cutting under the track. 

Oo CEva aver: MatrHews.) That is, the cost of the 
track and the stone cutting is included in ‘the ori iginal cost ? 

A. Yes, we had to. take the track out. 

(). You haven’t sold the track ? 

A. The track was stone, with just a little strip of iron 
on top of it, dowelled in. 

Q. Have I misunderstood you? Do I understand you 
to state that this statement covers more than was sold for 
the $46 ? 

A. I thought the $896.70 included the track. 

Q. Well, it does, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; it does. The track was quite an expensive 
affair. 

Q. What has become of it? I understand you to say it 
was stone ? 

_ A. Stone, cut and laid along under the surface of the 
ground, with a strip of iron on top of it. 
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@. This item that appears here, $225 for track (refer- 
ring to the paper), was, then, for labor and material in 
building the track ? 

A. Yes, sir, $225; so that the net cost of the gate 
was $691. 

@. Mr. Pettigrew, I now call your attention to a photo- 
graph (handing another photograph to witness), and ask 
you what that represents ? 

A. That represents the north side of the bridge, I think. 
That represents the last pool in the series, I think, near 
Ward’s Pond. 

@. You refer to the outlet stream of Ward’s Pond? 

A. Yes. 

_ Q. Do you mean to say that that is the bridge that was 
taken down? 


A No air. - 
Q. That bridge is still there? 
-A. That bridge is still there. 

Q. That is the same stream? 

A. The same stream. 

Q. Lower down? 

A. ‘The outlet of the series of three ponds. 

@. This is the same stream that issues from Ward’s 
Pond, only-it is lower down ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you see any water in it? (Referring to the pho- 
tograph. ) 

Ali NO, B17: 


Q. Is that a fair representation of the aspect of that 
stream during the summer and autumn months ? 

A. For about four or five months in the year; yes, sir. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “ Exhibit: 
126.” 

(. : I will now call your attention to that photograph 
(handing another photograph to witness). 

A. .This is part of a wall that we took down to this 
point here. 

@. Which wall, sir ? 

A. At Pond street, Jamaica Pond. 

Q. This is the wall, the top course of which you re- 
moved ? 


A. — Yes, sir. 

@. Does that show the bevel on the stone? 

Pe) C6; Sir. 

@. And the general character of the stone ? 

A. Yes. It is bevelled back here with the tool. 
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Q. And the top course, sloped as is shown in that photo- 
graph, is what was taken off, is it? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

(The photograph referred to was marked “ Exhibit 127. a) 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew, have any violations of the civil service 
rules by any of your subordinates been called to your atten- 
tion since your connection with the department ? 

Al: No, sir. 7 

Q. Did you ever hear any complaints with reference to 
the use of alcoholic liquors by either Mr. Weidener or Mr. 
Abbott ? 

A. Never, sir — never smelled anything but tobacco on 
Mr. Weidener. 

Q. Did you ever at any time make a report to the Park 
Department concerning the lack of water supply at Ward’s 
Pond and the outlet.of the stream ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Is that the report (handing a paper to witness) 
dated October 18, 1897 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(The report referred to was introduced as “ Exhibit 
128.7) 

Alderman GERRY. — That is what, please ? 

Mr. MAatrHews. — That is a report on a number of mat- 
ters, including a memorandum of the decrease in the water 
supply at Ward’s Pond and the outlet stream, and recom- 
mendations to fill the ponds up. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of what material benefit is it to either 
side to load the records down with that ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Well, sir, as this is to be a perpetual 
record, printed at the expense of the city of Boston as a 
public document, we think, in justice to the subordinates of 
the department — particularly to Mr. Pettigrew, and also to 
others — that the defence should be complete in the record, as 
well as the attack. 

The CHAtRMAN. — There is a good deal of matter in that. 

Mr. Matruews. — Four typewritten pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, there are a good many things 
going in. - 

Mr. MArrHEews.—I know it, sir, but here is an official 
paper, a report made by the superintendent in the ordinary 
course of business to the department, dated October 18, 
1897, and acted on by the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I have no objection to its being put in, 
except by reason of the loading down of the records and 
making such a large volume. 
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Mr. MatTtHEws.—There is but one of two things to be 
done — either I will read it in full, which I am prepared to 
do if the committee desires, or I will submit it to be printed 
with the exhibits. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The result would be the same. 

Mr. MaTrtHEws.—The result will be the same, as far as 
swelling the records goes. I don’t see how I can omit it, 
sir. J am endeavoring and have endeavored to keep the vol- 
ume of printed matter down, as far as possible; but the 
Chair will recollect that there have been some seventy-five 
to one hundred different matters of criticism referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Has there been any criticism of that re- 
port? 

Mr. MATTHEWs.—No, sir; but the things mentioned in 
that report help to clear up matters upon which there has 
been criticism. I want to show, for instance, that Mr. Pet- 
tigrew made official recommendations, which were acted upon 
_by the Board, and if there is any responsibility in connec- 
tion with these matters it rested with the Board, rather than 
with Mr. Pettigrew, or, rather, jointly with both of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I will ask counsel not to put in mat- 
ters which are not of material benefit in connection with his 
case, so as not to enlarge the volume unnecessarily at all. 

Mr. MArrHews. — I will endeavor to bear that injunction 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. I can assure the committee that I 
have no intention of swelling the records unnecessarily ; but 
there are certain official papers which it seems to me should 
be made a part of the records in’ this case. I think I have 
put them all in now, with the exception of some letters from 
Mr. Olmsted. The committee will also bear in mind that I 
am keeping the oral testimony down within a much smaller 
compass than that offered by the prosecution. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Now, Mr. Pettigrew, I will 
ask you some questions concerning the subject of trees and 
shrubs, and the plantations generally, and with those ques- 
tions I will close your direct examination. Can you state 
what has been done with the nurseries in the Park Depart- 
ment since your connection with it? 

A. In what respect? I don’t quite understand. 

@. In any respect — have they been enlarged or reduced 
in size? 

A. Yes, the nurseries have been enlarged very materially. 
When I first came into the department the only nursery in 
the department was one near the greenhouse. Since then we 
have opened up quite a large tract near Morton street, one at 
Chestnut Hill — Chestnut Hill Reservoir, another at Frank- 
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lin Field, another on West Roxbury Parkway. I should 
think they would aggregate altogether about six or seven 
acres of ground. 

Q. Can you state to the committee how many trees have 
been set out in the permanent plantations since your connec- 
tion with the department ? 

A. From 250,000 to 300,000 trees and shrubs have been 
set out by the department since I came there. 

Q. Can you state to the committee in a general way, 
briefly, the theory of planting trees and shrubs as practiced 
by persons in the business, with reference to the number that 
are first put out and that are subsequently left in? 

A. The best practice is to plant the trees thickly in 
plantations, planting several species, as many species as you 
can get conveniently together that are hardy to the climate, 
and from time to time to trim out those that are injuring 
better trees, and finally to select the combinations that you 
would like to have in that particular plantation, taking into 
consideration hardiness, blending, adaptability to soil, ete., 
and reducing the plantation finally down to such trees as 
you wish to retain for mature specimens, or for a blending of 
different kinds in the plantation. The principal thing to be 
observed is to thin out quickly — enough so, so that the 
trees will not injure each other. As soon as they begin to 
touch and to interfere with each other in their branches, they 
ought to be thinned out. The object of planting is first to 
get thick effects, so that the trees: will protect each other. 
They will grow more quickly in that way, at first. 

@. You get a much more rapid growth of individual 
plants, if they are set out thickly in the first instance? 

A. You do; yes, sir. They give protection to each other 
from the weather. The old adage among gardeners is to 
plant thickly, but to be sure to thin quickly. 

Q. Now, taking up the plantations that have been men- 
tioned in this investigation, in order, beginning with the 
Fens, I wish you would state to the committee in your own 
language the condition of the plantations as they were before 
you attempted to change them — what changes you effected 
in them and the reasons for the changes, beginning with the 
plantations in the Fens— meaning the beds of shrubbery 
and the trees? 

A. When I became connected with the department — 

Q. I will ask you to speak a little louder, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. —in 1897, I found the Fens in a very bad condition. 
The trees and shrubbery had. been planted thickly enough, 
but no further care seemed to have been given to them. 
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They had grown up into a tangled mass of vines, shrubs and 
trees, and most of the herbaceous plants within their range 
had been killed out, and it was a hard matter to tell what to 
do with them. If the plantations had been mine, I should 
have cleaned them out entirely ; but, from a fear of criticism 
which I have experienced before in my park work, I went at 
it in a little slower manner and took sections and endeavored 
to thin out the shrubbery. But, in thinning out I found 
that the remainder of the shrubbery had been so_ badly 
spoiled that it was not fit to be seen so we took small sections 
and thinned them out entirely, and replanted. Throughout 
the Riverway, the problem — 

Q. Before you leave the Fens to go to the Riverway, will 
you state a little more in detail the condition of the shrub- 
bery as you found it, as contrasted with the condition that it 
ought to have been in, if the original recommendations of 
Mr. Olmsted had been carried out when the Fens were first 
planted ? 7 

A. Well, for want of proper thinning out the shrubs, as 
I say, became all interlaced together. A great many of the 
branches were killed, and there was simply a little foliage on 
the top. It was a whited sepulchre. 

@. Had the valuable shrubs been affected, to the advan- 
tage of the less valuable ones, or not? 

A. The strong growing willows had killed out trees 
that they were intended to protect and nurse. 

Q@. That is, the nurse trees had got ahead of the perma- 

nent trees ? 

_ . A. Yes. Evergreens, which had probably been planted 
to break the winds, had overgrown deciduous trees, which 
were probably intended to be permanent, and destroyed them. 
The evergreens had grown closely together, so that their 
branches had been ruined, and on thinning out it was found 
that the remaining branches were not fit to be seen, that you 
couldn’t thin out without exposing their nakedness. 

Q. What was the condition of the shrubbery along in 
the Fens when you came to Boston, having reference to den- 
sity, as one looked at it in walking and driving by ? 

A. It presented a dense mass of foliage in the summer 
time. 

Q. At the top, or away down to the ground ? 

A. At the top, the top branches. 

Q. But what was the condition below ? 

A. Dead branches, and branches without leaves. There 
was no individuality to any of the shrubbery or herbaceous 
plants —a tangled mass. It would have been only a short 
time when the whole mass would have rotted away. 
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Q. Does the sort of shrubbery planted in the Fens 
require, in your opinion, a great deal of treatment, a great deal 
of annual care ? 

A. Yes. <A mixture of shrubbery and herbaceous plants, 
such as has been planted in the Fens, is.a very expensive 
form of gardening to maintain. 

Q. What do you mean by an herbaceous plant? Explain 
that. | 
A. Imean a plant that dies down in the fall and comes 
up in the spring — a perennial plant. It requires constant 
attention to prevent the grosser, stronger growing kinds, 
from crowding out the weaker — attention which it is almost 
impossible in our system to give. ‘The appropriation will’ 
not stand it,, 

@. How does the system of planting that you have intro- 
duced compare with that which you found in the Fens, with 
reference to the annual cost of keeping the plantations in 
proper order ? 

A. Well, I think it will prove more economical. But our 
principal object will be to cover the banks between the bridle- 
path and the walk with a mass of shrubbery. At the same 
time, we will keep it thinned out so that each shrub will 
maintain some individuality and have room enough to grow - 
and keep healthy, and yet they will be close enough together 
to prevent the growth of any weeds below. 

@. Ought shrubbery, as laid out in the Fens, to be 
well branched from the ground up, so as to present a mass of 
foliage from the top down to the ground ? 

A. It ought to be so, yes. 

Q. Was it so in the plantations when you came to Bos- 
ton ? 

A. No, sir; it was not. A mass of shrubs would extend 
more than twenty or thirty feet, that simply had a little 
foliage over the top of the mass and no foliage at all within 
the mass, the branches being all interlaced. 

Q. Now, will you state what the condition of the trees in 
the Fens was and what changes you made in them ? 

A. The condition of the trees was about the same — a large 
number of short-lived and quick growing willows had been 
planted to shelter these trees. It is a very exposed situa- 
tion, and they were very properly planted there for that pur- 
pose, but none of them had ever been thinned out. None 
had ever been taken away as the better trees, the permanent 
trees, had grown. The willows had overcrowded the other 
trees, and a great many trees were ruined in that way, which 
we had to remove, planting others in their places. <A great 
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many years of time were lost inthat way. We have planted 
trees in the last few years that need not have been planted 
if the first plantation had been cared for. Fifteen years of 
time had been lost. 

Q. What did you find the condition of the conifers in the 
Fens to be? 

A. The condition of the conifers was the same as about 
all the rest. The conifers are ill adapted to such a place. 
They were planted simply to protect the others, to make a 
still atmosphere, to break the winds, and they are not in- 
tended, according to the best practice, for use so near towns. 
They will not stand the effects of smoke and dust. The de- 
ciduous tree sheds its leaves from year to year, but the coni- 
fers retain their leaves from year to year, and the effect of 
smoke and dust upon them is very deleterious. 

~Q. Is that the experience of various cities in connection 
with conifers ? 

A. Yes, sir; that has been so in other cities. New 
York cannot use them. 

@. That is, they have had to abandon the planting of 
coniferous trees ? 

Amel believe so. 

@. Whatis the condition of the white pines and other 
coniferous trees that you find in the Fens ? 

A. If you draw the foliage through your fingers, you will 
find that it will leave peculiar marks on the fingers, marks of 
soot and dust. ‘Then, you will find that the lower branches 
of those trees are all out of shape; that there is not a single 
tree of symmetrical proportions or good appearance. 

Q. Now, what do you say about the line trees — that is, 

the border trees set out along the drives on both sides of the 
Fens? ! 
A. I found a line of trees on Agassiz road — that is, the 
southern border of the Fens. They were hard maples, and 
very few of them had a trunk any thicker than my thumb. 
They were supported by stakes. If you attempted to take 
the stakes away from them they would fall over onto the 
sidewalk or the street — wouldn’t hold their heads up. 

Q. What did you do with those trees? 

A. Iremoved them, and planted Norway maples. 

Q. What did you find on the east side of the Fens, 
between the sugar maples you have just spoken of and the 
Boyle O’Reilly monument ? ! 

A. Well, there were some very good Norway maples 
there, evidently planted some time previous to this time I 
have been speaking of, very good trees, six or seven inches 
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in diameter, perhaps some eight inches in diameter, with 
good heads. 

Q. What did you do with them ? 

A. Two years ago we re-enforced them and gave them 
more loam to grow in. 

Q. What did you do with the trees ? 

A. The trees are there yet. 

Q. All the trees, then, that you found on the east side 
of the Fens are there to-day ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you say they were Norway maples ? 

Norway maples, yes, sir. 

And good trees? 

Yes, sir. 

And those are the trees around the Boyle O’Reilly 
monument’ ? 

A.. The same trees. 

@. Now, cross over to the west side of the Fens — what 
trees did you find there? What was their condition, and 
what did you do with them? 

A. About one-half the distance between the John Boyle 
O’Reilly monument, or, rather, the Boylston bridge and 
Brookline avenue — were red maples, swamp maples. For 
the other half, extending to Brookline avenue, were ash 
trees. The red maple is not adapted to that situation. It 
is a tree that loves the dampness, loves to have its feet in 
the water, almost. They made a very slow growth — prob- 
ably had been planted the same time-as these Norway 
maples. ‘ | 

@. As the maples around the O’ Reilly monument ? 

A. .Yes, but the conditions were unfavorable for their 
growth. ‘They were stunted, and in some cases they had 
died, and smaller trees had been put in their places, so that 
the whole line was uneven. The ash trees had been sup- 
ported by stakes. The stakes were twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and they were tied with those stakes clear to the top. 
We endeavored to take the stakes away, and they wouldn’t 
hold their heads up. We took the stakes away in the fall, 
thinking the winter would stiffen up their stems by exercise, 
blowing in the wind, etc., but in the spring, as soon as the 
foliage came out, they would topple over again, and we 
would have to put the stakes back. They were a very poor 
looking lot, any way, and as irregular as the red maples 
were. So we took the whole business up and planted the ~ 
line with Norway maples. 

Q. That is, you found on both sides of the park swamp 
maples and American white ash ? 
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Q. You found them in poor condition, and took them all 
out and replanted the whole line with the same kind of trees 
that Mr. Olmsted had planted on the other side of the park 
— namely, Norway maples ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So to-day you have a continuous line of Norway 
maples around the Fens ? 

A. Yes, sir — clear to Brookline avenue and back again. 

Q. What is the condition of the Norway maples that you 
set out in place of the swamp maples and the ash trees ? 

A. Doing very well. At the same time we re-enforced 
the borders, gave them more loam to grow in — found a very 
small quantity of loam in some places, not more than ten or 
twelve inches, and all around was a porous, gravelly filling, 
where it was impossible to retain any moisture in the loam 
bed. 

Q. Now, will youexplain what was done along the River- 
‘way with the plantation? 

A. Along the Riverway — there was a large quantity of 
willows found there, and the shrubbery was here and there, 
all over the two borders. ‘There is one border between the 
walk and the drive, and the other border between the walk 
and the stream. The walk is winding, and there is a chance 
to make some very pretty effects by massing the shrubbery 
up in groups and masses, leaving openings from the walk to 
the water. We spent two seasons in rearranging the planta- 
tions there and cutting down a great many of those willows, 
which had been planted evidently for the same purpose as in 
the Fens — for shelter and protection. 

Q. As nurses? 

A. Asnurses. We added to the shrubbery there, plant- 
ing a great many shrubs that would be harmonious with the 
surroundings, with the water, and a great many trees, and we 
left in the Riverway open grassy spaces between the walk 
and the water, so that those using the walks could see the 
water occasionally. But between .the walk and the bridle 
path we made it solid with shrubbery and trees, shutting out 
the one from the other. 

Q. What did you do with Pine Bank ? 

A. At Pine Bank, we thinned out the trees there. Where 
good trees had been injured by inferior ones, we took the in- 
ferior ones out. We took out quite a number of Norway 
spruces that were filling up the lawn and had passed matu- 
rity, would never be as fine trees as they were when we cut 
them down, and arranged a border on the north of Pine Bank 
for a plantation of hemlocks, which is ready to go out now. 
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Q. What is the experience that park superintendents and 
others interested in trees have had with Norway spruces in 
this country — that is, in eastern Massachusetts ? 

A. The Norway spruce does very well up to about the 
age of twenty years, and then it begins to deteriorate. It is 
not a handsome tree after that time. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with cutting out any 
trees on South street, in the Arboretum ? 


A ND SLI. 
Q. On the Motley place ?. 
tA CAN 0, 810. 


Q. What has been done with the trees or plantations in 
Franklin Park ? 

A. In Franklin Park we followed the same practice. 
Franklin Park, a large part of it, was made up of private 
estates, and a great many trees were planted in lnes and in 
hedges, and in various other ways. Each place would be 
a self-contained one, and the trees planted in it would have 
almost no. reference to general blending with the surround- 
ing estates. When the houses were removed, there were 
masses of Norway maples, European sycamores, and various. 
other trees of foreign growth, foreign extraction. We took 
and thinned these out, as well as trees that were crowding 
better trees, made a general thinning out of poor material 
throughout the plantation, also in the old woodlands ; but in 
every case we retained all of the undergrowth, excepting the 
rum cherry or wild black cherry. ‘Those we took out where- 
ever we found them. They are practically tree weeds. 
Then, in the Wilderness, our thinning out was done a little 
more carefully. We did not wish at all to injure the natural 
appearance of the Woodlands. We simply took out such 
trees as were evidently injuring other trees of better growth, 
better appearance ; but where nothing had been injured we 
left the trees to grow together. That is a process, a thing 
that must be attended to from year to year. I cannot say 
that the thinning of trees in plantations is ever finished.. 
The axe must never be laid aside, must be continued from 
year to year as the trees grow. 

— Q. Did you find exotic trees and shrubs in Franklin 
Park, and, if so, what have you done -with them, giving the 
reason for your action, if any? | 

A. Well, it was intended that Franklin Park should be 
a piece of natural woodland, and exotic trees and shrubs. 
would not be harmonious with that idea. So we removed 
all exotic trees and shrubs. 

Q. What is the general experience that park owners and 
superintendents have had with exotic trees and shrubs in 
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eastern New England, with reference to their hardiness and 
their appearance after having been growing twenty or 
twenty-five years ? 

A. Oh, well, there are a great many who attempt to 
grow exotic trees and shrubs that are not hardy, and they 
have no success with them. There are exotic trees and 
shrubs that do very well. The Norway maple is an exotic 
tree here. 

Q. ‘That is a success here, I understand ? 

A. That is a success, and it is one of the very few that 
can be successfully grown in New England. Some of the 
Japanese barberries are very successful here, and do very 
well with us, and some of them have been retained. 

Q. What do you say of the Irish junipers and the Japan- 
ese retinosporas that have been taken out of Franklin Park? 

A. They are not hardy here, and it would be folly to 
attempt to make a feature of them in any landscape here. 

_  @. The roads in the Wilderness, and the reservoir in the 

Wilderness, the wall in Glen road, the Funeral bridge, the 
wall at Jamaica pond, the walks around Jamaica Pond —I 
will group them altogether — were any of those works con- 
structed during your connection with the Park Department ? 

A. Not any of them, I think. They were all in existence 
when I came here. 

Q. What do you say about cutting out the undergrowth 
in Franklin Park? I understood that you hadn’t done any 
of that work ? 

A. We saved the undergrowth, and, in fact, all the 
thinning out of trees was to leta little more light in, so that the 
undergrowth would flourish a little more; so that, herbaceous 
plants would spring up, and there would be a general im- 
provement in the appearance of the floor of the woodland. 

@. What is your policy with respect to encouraging or 
discouraging the undergrowth in forest plantations such as 
you find in Franklin Park? 

A. We encourage it all we can. 

Q. Does it have any special effect on the trees, and, if 
so, what ? 

A. Yes, it protects the trees from the rays of the sun, 
holds the moisture and is generally beneficial. 

(. Protects the trees — you mean the soil? 

A. Protects the roots of the trees from the sun and hot winds. 

Q. From sun and hot winds ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Has there been any rocking stone or large boul 
taken away from any part of Franklin Park, under % 
direction ? 
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A. No, sir; none removed since I have been there. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew, one or two witneses have said that, in 
their opinion, it seemed to be the policy of the present ad- 
ministration of the Park Department to encourage English 
park effects — meaning the growth of isolated specimen trees. 
Will you state whether that is so or not? 

A. That is not so. 

Carer oni 

A. Not in the sense of cultivating specimen trees. The 
effort has been to improve the growth of trees, to improve 
their individual appearance, but not in any sense to give 
each a certain amount of room with reference to the next 
one, so as to show up a specimen tree. 

Q. Is there any part of Franklin Park, or any part of our 
park system, which you would say resembles even remotely 
the English park scenery that these witnesses have spoken 
about — meaning lawns and meadows covered with isolated 
trees, spaced widely apart ? 

A. Well, Ellicottdale, where the tennis courts are, as 
far as it goes approaches an English park scene, and the golf 
meadows do, too — open scenery, with scattered trees here 
and there, scattered groups. 

Q. Was any part of the landscape features of Ellicott- 
dale, that you have just mentioned, constructed by you, ar- 
ranged by you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. By whom was it laid out ? 

A. Mr. Olmsted, I suppose, but that is an adaptation of 
what he found there. Private estates were there, with iso- 
lated trees planted here and there, and I presume he thinned 
out as we have done along Seaver street, when we had the 
raw material to start with. He did the same thing at Elli- 
cottdale. He thinned out foreign stuff and one thing and 
another that was not needed, and left these fine trees there. 

Q. There had been a good deal of thinning done in 
Franklin Park before you arrived ? 

A. Well, the woods didn’t have the appearance of hay- 
ing been thinned out, at any rate for a good many years. 

@. Was there any appearance of thinning out trees in 
some of the open portions of the park ? 

A. Yes; in the line of the roads. There was a view cut 
through Abbotswood, evidently, a view looking from the 
Refectory down towards Morton street. There is a gash 
through Abbotsford 75 to 100 feet wide. 

Q. Has there been any effort on your part, or is it any 
of your policy to treat park trees from the Arboretum 
dpoint ? 
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A. No, sir. 

(). Has there been anything done under your direction 
in the Boston parks approaching the work that has been 
done by Professor Sargent at the Arboretum ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Nothing of the same sort? 

A. No. In the Arboretum the idea is to have a speci- 
men tree, to have it as nearly perfect of its kind as_ possible, 
and Professor Sargent prepares very large holes and puts in 
very good loam and a good deal of it, and gives the very best 
of treatment, in order to produce the finest effect. We, in 
planting isolated trees, or trees where we don’t plow the 
ground over, make very much smaller holes; but mostly our 
trees are planted merely in plowed ground, in the loam that 
we have there or that we deposit there. 

Q. Now, will you state what condition the woods in the 
Wilderness in Franklin Park are in? 

A. Well, the woods in the Wilderness — it is a collec- 
tion mostly of oaks grown very closely together. The sap- 
lings have sprung up and the soil is very poor and very thin. 
The growth is very knotty and gnarled, and while it looks very 
picturesque, yet there is no growth there. The Wilderness 
is a very fine place of its kind, and merits the name, I think. 
It is very attractive and pleasant. 

Q. Has there been any attempt on your part to detract 
from the wildness of its aspect ? 

A. No. I have tried to enhance it as much as possible. 

Q. Is the present growth in the wilderness a product of 
nature ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is it the growth which was there originally, in your 
opinion ? 


A. No, I think that most of these hills have been cov- 
ered with coniferous growths. — 

Q. Originally? : 

A. Originally, yes, sir. I don’t think that hard wood 
would naturally grow in such a soil and in such a location. 

@. You said, Mr. Pettigrew, if I remember right, that 
you had had trouble about cutting trees and shrubs in other 
places ? 

er). es, Sit. 

Q. Just state to the committee what you meant by that? 

A. In my first experience in park work, in the west 
parks of Chicago, the trees had all been planted there. There 
was nothing but a piece of bare prairie when the parks 
were commenced, and I found trees thirty to thirty-five feet 
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high crowded in closely together. The first work I started 
upon was the thinning out of those trees, and I met with 
criticism at once from the papers and from well meaning 
people who thought that the parks had been destroyed. At 
Lincoln Park there was a growth of cottonwoods — we 
couldn’t grow much else but cottonwoods and willows there, 
because the park was made up mostly of sand. There wasa 
growth of cottonwoods that I attempted to thin out there, 
and I met with the same objection. 

(J. Is that a common experience ? 

A. A common experience ? 

(. As far as your information goes? 

A. Yes. In Brooklyn I entered on the thinning of trees 
there, with the approval of the commissioner and also of the 
previous commissioner. [I had not got very far along before — 
I received a telephone message that the public were on to 
the fact, and I had to he low for about a couple of weeks, 
and then go out in stormy weather and wet weather and try 
to complete the job. The previous superintendent of the 
Brooklyn parks had been compelled to leave on that ac- 
count—a very efficient man, who knew his business, but the 
hue and cry was so strong that he resigned his position. 
That was some years ago. 

@. Do you know whether they had some such trouble in 
New York, too? 

A. Yes, sir. Several times they have had trouble of that 
kind in New York, so that they have been even afraid to 
touch a dead spruce tree. 

Q. In your opinion, is that a common experience that 
those who have the management of public parks undergo ? 

A. Itis the same experience that they all have, even in 
London. Colonel Sexby, who has charge of the public 
grounds and parks in London sent me a report of a commit- 
tee that was appointed by the London Town Council to in- 
vestigate the complaints made about the thinning out of the 
trees in Epping Forest. 

Q. As far as your experience and knowledge go, it is the 
universal experience of everybody who has anything to do 
with parks that the moment you undertake to thin out trees 
some people object. 

ee ESCP 

Q. Now, in your opinion is it an absolutely necessary 
thing to be done, in the interest of the trees themselves. 

At Absolutely necessary, yes, Sir. 

Q. Is there any difference of opinion upon that subject 
among landscape gardeners, landscape architects or park 
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superintendents, or other persons whose business or profes- 
sion it is to have the care of trees and shrubs ? 

A. Idon’t know of any exception. They all agree that 
this cry against the thinning out of trees, or the neglect to 
thin out trees, is responsible for a great deal of damage to 
the parks of the country. 

Q. Do you know what Mr. Olmsted’s views on that ques- 
tion were ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have read his views on the question. 

(J. Did Mr. Olmsted ever have occasion to write a short 
treatise on the subject? 

A. He did, in connection with the New York parks, 
when the hue and cry was raised about the cutting out of 
trees there. He compiled some of the statements of different 
horticulturalists, men who were conversant with the business, 
into a pamphlet. 

Q. Is that a copy of the pamphlet (handing a pamphlet 
to the witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that a well known treatise on the subject? 

A. I don’t know how well known it is, but a great many 
of these men are well known. ‘The pamphlet, I think, was 
not circulated very largely. 

Mr. MarrHews. —I should like to have that marked as 
an exhibit, for identification. I shall not ask to have it 
printed. 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Observations on the 
Treatment of Public Plantations, more especially Relating to 
the Use of the Axe,” by F. L. Olmsted and J. B. Harrison, 
was marked “ Exhibit 129.”) 

The CHAIRMAN. — You don’t intend to have that go into 
the records ? 

Mr. MatrHews. — No, sir—just to have it marked. I 
don’t know but what Mr. Lundy may like to see it. I shall 
refer to it and argue upon it. 

Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Olmsted was a recognized 
authority on this subject, was he not? 

hee.) es, Sir. 

Q. Did you receive any instructions or advice from him 
when you first came to Boston, with respect to the work that 
you have since done ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whether or not you have, in the work that you 
have done or in the plantations that you have set out, followed 
his advice, or otherwise ? 

A. Substantially followed his advice. 
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Q. Substantially followed his advice? 

ACa WW eS.76ly 

Q. Is that true as to the work you did on the plantations: 
in the Fens? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in the Riverway and in Franklin Park ? 

A.  Yes,-sir. 

@. And were those instructions or advice communicated. 
to you in writing? 

A. In writing; yes, sir. 

Mr. MarrHews. — I have here, Mr. Chairman, some let- 
ters from Mr. Olmsted, or from the firm of Olmsted, Olmsted 
& Eliot, which I would offer in evidence, and would ask to. 
have printed. One is a letter dated August 18, 1898, ad- 
dressed by Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot to Mr. Paul Ken- 
dricken, chairman of the Board of Park Commissioners (see 
Exhibit 130 at end of day’s hearing) ; another is a letter from 
Mr. Charles Eliot to Mr. George F. Clarke, secretary of the 
Park Commissioners, dated June 6th, 1895 (see Exhibit 
151); another is a letter from the firm of Olmsted, Olmsted 
& Eliot, dated November 21st, 1896, and addressed to Mr. — 
E. C. Hodges, chairman of the Board (see Exhibit 132) ; 
another is a letter from the same firm, dated January 4, 1897, 
and addressed to Mr. E. C. Hodges as chairman (see Exhibit 
133); another is a letter dated February 24, 1897, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. A. Pettigrew, superintendent of parks (see 
Exhibit 134), and the other is a letter written by the firm, 
Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot, dated March 15, 1897, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pettigrew (see Exhibit 185). I offer all 
those letters in evidence. I will read them all, if the com- 
mittee will give me the time. If not, I will ask to have them 
printed as exhibits, and made a part of the record. I offer 
those for the purpose of showing that substantially everything 
that Mr. Pettigrew has done in the way of changes in the 
plantations was done upon the written advice and instructions, 
of Mr. Olmsted, the gentleman whose plans they are accused by 
unthinking and indignant persons of changing. I think that 
completes the list of the Olmsted correspondence which IL 
wish to put in. I desire also to offer the correspondence 
relating to Mr. Knuepfer, who was discharged from the 
department. There has been some reference in the evidence 
to the correspondence, which consists of a letter from the 
Mayor to the Board of Park Commissioners, dated February 
18, 1898, a reply from the Park Commissioners to the Mayor, 
dated February 19, 1898, enclosing with their letter to the 
Mayor a letter from Alderman Lott to Mr. Pettigrew, dated 
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January 29, 1898, Mr. Pettigrew’s reply to Alderman Lott, 
dated January 31,1898, Mr. Pettigrew’s report to the Board, 
dated Febrfiary 9, 1898, and the Board’s reply to Mr. Knuep- 
fer’s request for a rehearing of his case, dated March 1, 1898. 
Those are all to be printed as one exhibit. 

(The letters were submitted and were marked Exhibit 136, 
which is printed at the end of day’s hearing.) 

Q. (By Mr. MatrHews.) And have you made a formal 
report to the Board of Park Commissioners with respect to 
the plantations in the Fens ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. Under date of January 19, 1900? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. Well, I suppose that is substantially in accordance 
with your present testimony to-day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MatrHews. —I will not offer that. Itis here in case 
any member of the committee desires toseeit. I would like 
to ask the committee if it will adjourn at about ten minutes. 
of six ? 

The CHATRMAN. — Are you through with Mr. Pettigrew? 

A. Well, I shall hardly take five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will continue with him at the 
evening session ? 

Mr. Matruews. — Well, I shall go on with Mr. Petti- 
grew, and Mr. Sargent and Mr. Parsons at the evening ses- 


~sion. JI would like toask Mr. Clarke in the next five minutes 


to exhibit to the committee some photographs that have been 
taken. 

Alderman GERRY. — Are we to go on to-night? 

Mr. MATTHEws. — My instructions were to finish up to- 
night. Iam prepared for that. Now, Mr. Clarke, if you 


will show the committee these photographs. I do not think 


we will have the photographs marked as exhibits, but we 
will show them to the committee. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. — Couldn’t those be put in and let the 
committee look at them later on? 

Mr. MarrueEws. — Well, they will have to be explained, 
I think. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the committee can understand 
them, if they are put in without explanation. They are all 
marked, are they not, to show what they are? 

Mr. MarrHews. — Have they all written on the back of 
them what they are, Mr. Clarke? 

Mr. CLARKE. — I don’t think all of them have. 

Mr. MarruEws. — Well, supposing Mr. Clarke writes on 
the back what they represent? 
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Alderman GERRY. — (Examining photographs.) I think 
I should know most of them. 

Mr. MatrHews. — Well, I think if Mr. Clarké writes on 
their backs what they are, that will answer. Will you do 
that Mr. Clarke, before half-past seven ? 

Mr. CLARKE. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are you through with Mr. Pettigrew ? 

Mr. MAtTTHEews. — Practically; yes, sir. I have only two 
witnesses more, and if we can get through to-night, I am 
willing to stay for that purpose. I am through with Mr. 
Pettigrew unless there is some question I have forgotten. 

Alderman GERRY. — I would like to ask you if you would 
object to any testimony which might come from well-known 
authors regarding the depth of loam requisite for plant food, 
and such things as that ? 

Mr. MAatrHews.—TI have no objection at all. I would 
say that any such information could be furnished to the 
counsel, and he could read from it in his argument, I having 
the same privilege; but I think the names of the authors 
ought to be mentioned first. | 

Alderman GERRY. — Why, certainly. 

Mr. MatrHews. — That is why I submitted the Olmsted 
pamphlet which I submitted a few moments ago (Exhibit 
129). If there are any works of a similar character that 
you desire Mr. Lundy to quote from, I should be very glad 
to have that done, providing you furnish the names before 
the adjournment of the hearings, so that we can see they are 
by well-known authors. 

Alderman GERRY. — Is Mr. Pettigrew Mr. Lundy’s wit- 
ness ? 

Mr. MaTrHews. — Well, yes, except that I have one wit- 
ness who is to leave to-night, and I would like to put him on 
first, perhaps, and let Mr. Pettigrew wait. I myself am pre- 
pared to stay here indefinitely until we get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The hearing will now be adjourned 
until half-past seven, prompt. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The committee was called to order at 7.80 P.M. by 
Chairman Norris. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) Mr. Parsons, will you state 
your full name and profession ? 
_ A. Samuel Parsons, Jr., landscape architect. 

@. And where do you practice that profession ? 

A. New York City. 

@. Have you had any experience in managing parks ? 

A. Yes, I have been Superintendent of Central Park — 
of the parks of New York, more properly, from the Bat- 
tery to Rochelle — for about fifteen years, sixteen years. 

Q. Are you a member of a firm, or do you practice in- 
dividually ? 

A. Member of a firm. 

@. What is the firm ? 

A. Parsons & Pentecost. 

@. And where is the office ? 

A. Twenty-sixth street and Broadway, 1133 Broadway, 
the St. James building. 

@. Have you had any experience in park management 
other than in Central Park ? 

A. Ihave. I am constructing two aah at the present 
time. 

@. Where are they? 

A. One is in Yonkers and the other is in Philadelphia. 

Q. What position did you occupy in the New York Park 
Department ? 

A. I occupied the position of Superintendent of Parks, 
and that of Superintendent of Planting. Those were the 
two positions. 

(. Are you familiar with the parks of the country in 
other cities than New York and Boston ? 

A. I am—jin Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Kansas City, three or four other western 
cities. 

Q. Have you ever visited or inspected the Boston parks ? 

A. I have, several times. 

(. Have you recently, at my request ? 
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A. I have. 
Q. When was that ? 
A. To-day. 


@. When last, prior to to-day, did you see the Boston 
parks ? 

A. About four years ago. 

Q. Did you go over them then? 

A. Yes, drove over them, walked over thea — portions 
of them. 

Q. And you say that to-day you have made a specu 
examination ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Which parks did you inspect to-day ? 

A. Iinspected the Fens, the Riverway, Leverett Park, 
the Wilderness, Jamaica Pond, Franklin Park. 

Q. Did you visit the Charlesbank ? 

A. I did — the Charlesbank. 

(. Any other parks besides those you have mentioned ? 
Did you go to the Arboretum ? 

A. Went to the Arboretum, yes. 

Q. That is, you took in the entire main park system, 
from Commonwealth avenue or Beacon street to Blue Hill 
avenue, and also the Charlesbank ? 

ASS odin, 

Q. Will you state to the committee your opinion, based 
on your experience, of the merits of the Boston park sys- 
tem, in comparison with those of the other cities with which 
you are familiar, and which you have named ? 

A. I think its present design and condition is superior 
to that of any other park system in the country, judging 
from what I saw to-day. 

Q. And what is your opinion concerning the present con- 
dition of the Boston parks, as compared with their condition 
when you visited them four years ago ? 

A. I consider them much superior to-day. I was im- 
pressed by that in a number of places. 

@. Will you kindly point out to the committee, in a 
general way, what you deem to be the distinguishing merits 
of the Boston park system as a whole, as compared with 
those of other park systems with which you are familiar? 

A. I think the chief merit that strikes one at first is the 
connection of the parkways, the connections leading from 
one park to another around until you reach the city again — 
the whole connection is so perfect and complete. 

Q. Is there any other park system in the country so 
connected ? 
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A. No other park system in the country anything like 
so complete. 

Q. Any other in the world, so far as your knowledge 
goes? 

A. So far as I know, there is none. 

Q. Now, in what respects do you think that the present 
condition of the Boston parks is superior to ar in which 
you found them four years ago ? 

A. I think the condition of the trees, Me condition of 
the shrubs, the condition of the plantations and the extent 
of them, are superior. I think the development of the 
plan is more complete, more perfect. It has been worked 
out to a much more extended degree. : 

Q. Did you make a careful examination of the various 
plantations in the parks you have named to-day ? 

(Ask) I did: 

Q. Did you notice with care the plantations along the 
Fens ? 

A. I did— went through a number of them. 

@. Did you walk into the plantations? 

A. Walked into the plantations. 

Q. As well as inspecting them from the walks and 
drives ? 

A. Went right in among them. 

(J. Did you do the same in the other parks you visited ? 

Weal did. 

@. Did you walk through the woods in the Wilderness 
of Franklin Park ? 

Ay L-did. 

Q. Will you state to the committee your impressions or 
opinions concerning the plantations of the Fens? 

A. The plantations of the Fens, to my mind, were, in 
portions of them, very unsatisfactory — the most so of any- 
thing I saw. 

Q. Will you explain more in detail what you mean by 
that statement ? 

A. Well, the condition of the trees and the condition of 
the shrubs was this, that they had been crowded to such an 
extent that they had been very much injured, by reason of 
being left so long without thinning out. 

Q. State what effect that cause had, in your opinion, 
upon the trees that you saw this morning or afternoon? 

A. Well, the effect of that has been,in a number of cases, 
to very much deform and disfigure and destroy the character 
of the tree, by crowding it against other trees and preventing 
its development as it should develop, with a free space all 
around it. 
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Q. And what effect has this crowding had upon the 
shrubs ? 

A. In many cases it has almost entirely destroyed them, 
and has injured them very greatly in a large number of cases, 
so much so that in many cases there is nothing to be done 
but take out the whole plantation and replant it. To attempt 
to patch it up will simply lengthen the period that they will 
decay and look badly. 

Q. Was your attention directed to the condition of the 
pine trees in the Fens? 

A. It was. 

@. What do you say of them? 

A. I think they are very poor in many cases — crowded 
so that they have suffered very much indeed. 

Q. Did you see any evidence of suffering from any other 
cause than crowding the other pines ? 

A. Well, I saw cases where they were not thoroughly — 
healthy, on account of not being in the right place, on account 
of the exposure they suffered from. 

(. Should you say the Fens was an easy place to grow 
trees and shrubs in, or otherwise ? 

A. I should say it was reasonably easy, not especially 
difficult, if you made choice of the proper varieties that 
would thrive and do well. 

@. What was the condition of the shrubbery as you found 
it to-day, with reference to its acting as a screen between the | 
drives and the ride, and so forth ? 

A. Well, in many cases defective. In some cases it was 
worked out very well, and-in other cases quite defective. 

Q. In what particular ? 

A. Not being thick enough to screen the drives from the 
walks. 

. What was the condition of the shrubbery in the defec- 
tive portions of it, with reference to the density of foliage 
down to the ground ? 

A. From being crowded and left so long together, the 
lower branches had their leaves drop off or fail to develop 
from year to year, until the foliage was almost entirely con- 
fined to the top of the shrub, and the consequence was that 
it was all open below and prevented a proper growth down 
to the ground, which is the great charm and value of all 
shrubs — to have the foliage extend right to the ground. 

Q. What is your opinion concerning the proper appear- 
ance of a shrub, as distinguished from a tree, in reference to 
the growth of foliage ? 

A. Well, it should in every case carry the foliage right 
to the ground, in order to make it a satisfactory bush. 
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Is that a well-recognized principle ? 
A well-recognized principle in all planting. 
Is it possible to see underneath these plantations ? 
Oh, yes, you can look right through them. 
Spaces from twenty to fifty feet wide? 
Yes, repeatedly. 
Is that a correct form for plantations to assume? 
It is not. 
Assuming that those plantations were about fifteen 
years old, what in your opinion, was the cause of the con- 
dition in which you saw them to-day ? 

A. The cause was, that they were not thinned out several 
years ago. Probably at least five or six years after they 
were planted, transplanting should have been commenced, 
or thinning out should have been commenced, in order to give 
the remaining shrubs space to develop. 

@. And is it your opinion that, if that had been done, 
the plantations would present a satisfactory appearance 
to-day ? 

A. They would present.a thoroughly satisfactory appear- 
ance, if that had been followed up. 

Q. Will you state to the committee, as briefly as you can, 
the general theory of planting with reference to the thickness 
with which the plants are to be set out originally and are to 
subsequently continue ? 

A. Well, the theory of planting is that, when you com- 
mence to make your plantation, you want to get an effect in 
a reasonable time, in the course of a year or two, an agree- 
able effect. Then, by planting your shrubs four, five or six 
feet apart, as the case may be, and your trees at a greater 
distance, to give them a chance to develop, the whole thing 
grows up together and when the crowding commences you 
watch carefully and, as soon as it commences, you begin to 
take out shrubs, in order to allow the others to develop; and 
by that management you can keep a dense undergrowth of 
shrubs and leave space for the trees to grow up and develop 
properly, and so carry the whole plantation up to a proper 
development of each individual plant. 

@. And what is the effect of that policy upon the artistic 
or scenic appearance of the plantation as a whole, after the 
expiration of ten or fifteen years? 

A. It is the only way to get the real object and intention 
of the original landscape gardening — the original design. 

@. Was your attention directed to the shrubbery plan- 
tations along the Riverway on the Brookline side ? 

A. Yes, it was. 


OPpOPoPope 
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Q. And what have you to say of them, with reference to 
the question I have just put to you? | 

A. Well, I think that they are very much better on the 
Brookline side than on the other side, from managing them 
more carefully in this respect. They have been intelligently 
thinned out and cared for more thoroughly than on the other 
side. 

Q. Did you notice any difference in the general effect or 
appearance of the shrubbery as a mass? 

A. Much superior on the Brookline side —the effect of 
the general mass was much more satisfactory on the Brook- 
line side than on the other side. 

Q. Would this difference of appearance between the 
Brookline plantations and the plantations of the Fens be ap- 
parent to anybody other than a landscape architect or a park 
superintendent, who should go there and have them pointed 
out? 

A. I think they would, to a certain extent — not as com- 
pletely, of course. 

Q. Is the difference, in your opinion, such as would 
strike an observer of ordinary intelligence ? 

A. I think it would, decidedly. 

Q. Going about the parks? 

A. I think it would, decidedly. 

Q. Now in regard to the planting of trees is there any 
well-recognized practice among landscape gardeners or park 
superintendents, park managers, in reference to the planting 
of trees thickly at the outset? 

A. It is quite a common practice, and it is the proper 
practice, to plant somewhat thicker with trees from the be- 
ginning, and thin them out, although the proportion must be 
kept in the same relation that the shrubs are kept. You 
plant closer with the shrubs, but you also plant them in the 
same relation to each other as you do the trees. For in- 
stance, the trees you plant fifteen or twenty feet apart, when 
they are to remain thirty feet apart, and thin out the trees 
from time to time, because otherwise you would not get the 
effect you wanted with certain kinds of trees. Every tree, 
every class of tree, has a distinct effect, depending on the 
distance of setting apart. For instance, birches want to be 
planted closer than lindens, and so forth; but the proportion 
between shrubs and trees should be kept up regularly, and 
they should be taken out from time to time, as the room is 
needed for the development of the other plants. 

Q. What can you say about the practice of setting out 
nurse trees when plantations are first formed ? 
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A. Well, we do that in many cases, in all cases where we 
can secure the trees and shrubs — plant the trees and shrubs 
close together and then form a nursery, and then we can 
take out great quantities of stuff and use it in other places. 

Q. What did you observe along the Riverway after 
leaving the Fens? 

A. I noticed that the Riverway was very much more 
systematically planted and satisfactorily planted along its 
shores, that there was less of this unsatisfactory condition of 
the shrubs than there was in the Fens. 

(. You are referring to the Boston side of the River- 
‘way now ?. 

A. I refer particularly to the other side. Even the 
Boston side was much better, but the Brookline side was the 
best, as I have said. 

Q. Did you go through Leverett Park? 

A. I did. 

@. Was your attention directed to any place in Leverett 
Park where certain ponds had previously existed and had 
recently been filled up ? 

A. It was. 

@. What is your opinion concerning the present appear- 
ance of the spot where you were told that these ponds had 
been filled up? 

A. I thought the present appearance was excellent and 
would give an excellent chance for games and amusements 
for the public, enabling the public to thereby enjoy ground 
which would otherwise be occupied with water, which the 
spot did not suggest. It was not a place where you would 
naturally place these pools, unless some more reason was 
given for it. It would seem like forcing the water there. I 
consider that the present condition is a much more satis- 
factory one, from a landscape point of view, than it would 
be if you had the water there, and certainly much safer. 

@. Do you remember the ponds when you were there 
four years ago? 

A. Isaw them at that time, yes. I remember them. 

Q. What do you say about the present appearance of the 
spot, as contrasted with its appearance then? 

A. I think it is much better now. 

Q. Mr. Parsons, if you had in your parks, or in a park 
under your charge, a stream of water running over a water- 
fall, which, for some reason, ran dry and failed to exhibit 
any water during six or eight months of every year, what 
would you do with it ? 

A. Ishould try to devise some arrangement by which I 
would do away with the effect of the stream and have just 
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grass or some substitute that would not give me a dry water 
bed for the eight months in the year. 

Q. Do you know of any park in this country or any- 
where else which contains .a waterfall without any water? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Or a stream which is dry for eight months in the 
year? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Was your attention called to a place where it is pro- 
posed to set out water plants, along Ward’s Pond? 

A. Pardon me? 

Q. Was your attention directed to the borders of Ward’s. 
Pond and to any arrangement for planting water plants. 
there ? 

A. No, I don’t remember it. 

Q. What do you say about the general effect of that. 
portion of Leverett Park which comprises Ward’s Pond, 
now, not confining your attention to the pools which you 
have already described, but referring to the whole effect of 
the basin ? 

A. Oh, I think the effect is very attractive. I think the 
grading and sloping of those lawns is very attractive. I 
think it is excellent landscape work. 

Q. Have you seen any evidences of any attempt during 
the past four years, either in Leverett Park or in any other 
park of the park system you have visited, to introduce artifi- 
cial features ? 

A. Ihave not. 

@. Have you, on the contrary, seen evidences of an 
attempt to get rid of artificial features ? 

A. I have seen evidences, in a number of cases, of an en- 
deavor to make it as natural as possible, or more natural 
than it was before. 

Q. And whether, in your opinion, that is correct park 
policy ? 

A. It is distinctly correct park policy, to endeavor to- 
keep the parks as natural as possible. 

@. Do you think that that end has been kept in view in ” 
the Boston parks in the past three or four years? 

A. All I have seen to-day tends directly in that way. 

Q. Did you go into the place they call Pine Bank? 

(AS T.did. 

Q. What do you say about the appearance of that place? 
You remember how it looked four years ago? 

A. I have an indefinite recollection. Iam not very clear 
in my recollection of Pine Bank. 
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Q. Then, can you state to the committee your opinion 
of its general appearance, without attempting to contrast it 
with what it was ? 

A. Its general appearance now I consider excellent. The 
whole arrangement of the grounds there seems to me very 
attractive. It is kept open and effective, and the hollows 
are all kept natural, nothing is filled up, and the whole slope 
and grading seems to me excellent. 

Q. Did you go round the west shore of the pond ? 

ee did. 

Q. Along the road called “ Parkman road ”’? 

AN eal did. 

@. What is your opinion concerning the appearance of 
that side of Jamaica Pond? 

A. Itseemed to me that that was very attractive — the 
way in which the path wound along there, with the wall at 
the back, against which planting had been made which effec- 
tively shut off the highway there. 

@. Did you find any walk constructed fee the water’s 
edge on that side of the pond? 

A. Not on that side of the pond. 

Q. There is a walk upon the east side? 

mee; here is. 

Q. What is your opinion concerning the utility or desir- 
ability of that walk? 

A. I think that walk is not as satisfactory there as_ it 
would be farther back, if it had been arranged that way in 
the beginning. 

Q. What do you mean by “farther back ” ? 

A. Moved farther away from the water. Running, as it 
does, close to the water, it seems to me to detract from the 
effect of the water’s edge. 

Q. You think it should have been placed farther up the 
bank ? 

A. Yes; farther up the bank. 

Q. Did you see any evidences of improper trimming of 
trees along the west shore of Jamaica Pond ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you notice the south shore of the pond, along 
Pond street, so called ? 

ie 1 did. 

Q. Do you remember what appearance it presented when 
you were last here, four years ago? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you remember the wall at that place, at that part 
of the pond? 
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A. Four years ago? 

Q. Yes. 

Aly Noss do not. | 

Q. What do you say, in a general way, concerning the 
general appearance of the south shore of Jamaica pond? I 
have reference to the place where planting is now going on ? 

A. I understand planting is now going on—well, I 
thought it looked well. 

Q. There is no walk there immediately on the water’s 
edge, is there ? 

A. No; not directly. 

Q. Now, passing along to the Arboretum, is there any- 
thing there that attracted your attention particularly ? 

A. Well, there were a great many things that attracted 
my attention. I thought the way in which the plantations 
were arranged there for shrubbery and for thinning out was 
excellent. The thinning was evidently carried on from year 
to year, and trees or shrubs removed as soon as they were 
crowded and used at other places. It seemed to me the best . 
system of handling shrubberies I had ever seen anywhere. 

Q. Is the Arnold Arboretum a place of any repute, as 
standing at the top? 

A. Well, it stands as the first of arboretums in this coun- 
try, without question. 

Q. Iam asking more particularly in reference to its ap- 
pearance from a scenic standpoint. Has it any reputation 

in that regard ? 
A. Very considerable portions of it have — very great. 

@. Would you say that if the gentlemen of this com- 
mittee desire to see plantations of shrubbery as they ought 
to appear, they should inspect those in the arboretum ? 

A. I think so, decidedly. 

(. And, if they wanted to see plantations as snes ought 
not to appear, where would you send them ? 

A. Well, toa good many places. That is pretty difficult 
to tell. 

Q. Where would you send them in the Boston park 
system ? 

A. Well, I think a part of the Back Bay Fens, where 
you commenced, is about as good an illustration of a bad 
condition of things as any. 

(. Then, if this committee took a view of the Boston 
parks, you would like to direct their attention to the shrub- 
bery plantations on the Brookline side of the riverway, and 
to the shrubbery borders along the drives in the arboretum ? 

A. Exactly. 
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Q. As instances of the way in which shrubbery should 
be planted and kept ? 

A. I would. 

Q. And you would like to direct their attention to the 
shrubbery in the Back Bay Fens as a terrible instance of 
what was to be avoided ? 

A. I would. 

Q. Now, passing over to Franklin Park, Mr. Parsons, I 
wish you would tell the committee your opinion, if you have 
one, concerning Franklin Park as a whole, and in com- 
parison with other parks of a similar size in this country ? 

A. It seems to me that Franklin Park is a very remark- 
able park for its great extent of fine meadow surface, which 
is a great object. In New York we spend an enormous sum 
of money in Central Park simply to secure meadows half 
the size of these meadows, and it seems to me Franklin 
Park is extremely valuable for its large and open meadow 
effect. That quality of it, particularly, is very impressive, 
very fine. Besides, the plantations in the outskirts, and 
so on, are natural, and are kept well adapted to the contour 
of the ground, and the whole thing is kept very attractive 
in every respect. . 

@. Did you notice a lawn or meadow that had been re- 
cently formed in a place that had once been intended for a 
“‘ Greeting,” so called ? 

A. I did. 

@. And what is your opinion of the present appearance 
of that part of the park? 

A. I think the present appearance is excellent, and, to 
my mind, it is a great improvement over anything else that 
could have been put in there, over anything more artificial 
in character 

@. Would the Greeting, as originally proposed have been 
more artificial ? 

A. Much more artificial and much more contradictory 
to the contour and suggestion of the grounds. 

@. What else in particular did you observe in Franklin 
park ? | 
A. Well, I saw some very beautiful plantations in the 
Glen side, a place called —I don’t remember, a place right 
near the way through — 

Q. Ellicottdale ? 

A. Yes, Ellicottdale, I think, —one of the most charm- 
ing park spots I ever saw in my life. I don’t think there is 
anything equal to it in New York or Brooklyn, or any place 
I know of. 
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Q. How did the appearance of Franklin park impress 
you, as compared with the park as you saw it four years 
ago ? “a 

he I thought it was superior. It impressed me very 
much more than it did then. 

Q. How would you compare Franklin park in a general 
way with Central park in New York, or how would you con- 
trast it, even ? 

A. Well, I would say that Franklin park was superior 
to Central park in its meadow effects. Of course, there are 
other effects in Central park, such as the mall and rock 
effects, perhaps, that are superior, but, as a whole, I think it 
very nearly approximates Central park. Of course, I admire 
Central park very much, having been accustomed to it for 
so many years. ) 

Q. Let me ask you whether there are boundary walls 
and plantations around Central park ? 

A. There are, but not perfect. They are very defective 
in many cases. 

Q. The walls or the plantations ? 

A. The walls are complete, but the plantations are not 
perfected. 

(J. Is it customary to surround publie parks with boun- 
dary walls ? 

A. Yes, it is an accepted principle of all park-making that 
a wall of some kind shall surround it, the solider the better, 
and that that wall should be screened with plantations of 
trees and shrubbery. That is about the most fundamental 
principle, the first principle to be thought of in building a 
park —to enclose it with a wall and fringing plantations. 

@. Will you explain to the committee the reason for 
that ? 

A. The reason for that is that it gives the park a dis- 
tinct separation from the rest of the city and prepares it for 
the use of the public, separating it from the crowded city 
streets and from all the suggestions of city life, placing the 
people in a territory that is park-like, is natural, is like 
the woods and like the fields, removing them entirely from 
the surrounding city life. 

Q. Are there any practical advantages in boundary walls 
with reference to the care and maintenance of parks? 

A. Yes; very considerable. 

Q. What are they, Mr. Parsons? 

A. Well, that they prevent people walking through 
everywhere, breaking down trees and shrubs, destroying 
grass and running over things generally. Ina large popula- 
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tion, such as always occurs in a very crowded district, it is 
absolutely imperative to protect them in that way. _ 

Q. What is the value of loam in the formation and care 
of parks? 

A. Loam ? 

@. Loam, yes. 

A. The value is that only in that way can a park be 
built — by the use of loam—ain most cases. It is very 
rarely that the soil is rich enough in the park to plant trees 
and shrubs in without the use of loam, and yet secure a rea- 
sonably good growth. 

@. Do you have occasion in Central Park to purchase 
quantities of loam ? 

A. Probably hundreds of thousands of yards, first and 
last. 

@. What, in your experience, is the requisite and proper 
depth for the satisfactory growth of trees ? 

A. Well, for the satisfactory growth of trees —I dig all 
the holes for my trees of great size four feet deep, and from 
ten to twenty feet in diameter, according to the position, 
filling the holes with mould or loam, which are synonymous 
words. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many feet in circumfer- 
ence? 

A. From ten to twenty, according to the circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. MattrHews.) In diameter, you say ? 

A. Yes, in diameter. 

Q. Round holes or square holes ? 

A. Round holes, generally. 

Q. What would be the difference in the relative growth 


of two trees, in your opinion, one of which was to be planted 
in three feet of loam and the other in six inches of loam ? 

A. Well, it would be very much greater in the former 
case. It would depend on the trees somewhat, and would 
depend on the natural conditions of the soil, but it would be 
very much greater, without question. 

@. Greater for the tree planted in the deep loam? 

A. In the deep soil, yes; and the tree would stand the 
drought much better if it was dry weather, would grow right 
on without suffering. 

Q@. Is there a general consensus of opinion amgng persons 
who have to do with the culture of trees and the manage- 
ment of parks concerning the depth at which it is desirable 
to distribute loam for trees ? 

A. There is a very reasonable general consensus. 

(). And what is that? 
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A. Well, in planting trees and making tree holes, a depth 
of at least three feet is the standard. I never heard of less 
than three feet of loam being used. Of course, four feet is. 
preferable. I never wanted to use less than four feet, but 
three feet would be the minimum. 

Q. And you say that in Central Park, New York, the 
practice has been, during your connection with it, to put in 
loam four feet deep ? 

A. Four feet deep, always. 

Q Do you know what the practice has been in abies 
parks in this country ? 

A. I know that the practice in several of the other parks 
is to put in loam toa depth of at least three feet — I wouldn’t 
say in all cases four feet, because I cannot say that, but three 
feet, I feel quite sure in stating, is a minimum depth. 

Q. Did you go into the Wilderness, the 100 acres of wild 
woods at Franklin Park ? 

A 2. nl iid, yess 

(. Can you tell the committee as to the condition of - 
those woods, as you observed them ? 

A. It seems to me that the woods are in very fair condi- 
tion, as far as the mass of trees is concerned. It seemed to 
me that they were about the right distance apart, and, in 
fact, are almost too close now. Isawanumber of them that 
ought to be thinned out considerably, that were crowding 
each other somewhat; but it gave the idea of reasonably 
open woods, where the trees had a chance to grow and make 
a good leafage, for the proper effects of a wood. 

Q. Did you see any evidences of improper or excessive 
trimming ? 

A. I did not. I saw places that ought to be thinned 
now, considerably. 

Q. But the idea seemed to be to leave that portion of the 
park in a state of wildness, or otherwise ? 

A. It gave every appearance of an effort to leave the 
park in a state of wildness. 

Q. Did you see any evidences of any attempt to cut out - 
the undergrowth ? 

A. Isaw no evidences of any attempt to cut out the 
undergrowth. 

Q. Did you see much evidence of the fact that the trees 
had been cut? 

A. Isaw a number of cases where stumps showed above 
the ground here and there, quite distinctly, throughout the. 
place. 

Q. You found stumps ? 
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A. I did, yes. 

(. Were there many in comparison with the total num- 
ber of trees? 

A. No, not many. 

@. Can you state to the ieee from your experience, 
whether or not objection to the cutting of trees and thinning 
of shrubs is a common experience in park management — 
that is, an objection on the part of citizens ? 

A. Ihave been through a great deal of experience with 
that in New York, have had many and many a tussle on that 
subject. 

Q. Do you know whether that is a common experience in 
many places, in park management? 

A. [think so. I have heard of it occurring in England, 
and in quite a number of parks in this country — three or 
four or half a dozen that I know of. 

@. Mr. Parsons, is there any difference of opinion among 
experts, whether landscape gardeners or tree culturists, as to- 
the necessity for trimming trees in the manner you have 
stated ?. 

A. I cannot positively state. I have heard of no differ- 
ence of opinion. 

@. Are the authorities unanimously agreed upon the 
subject ? 

A, They are. 

Q. You are familiar with a little pamphlet that was writ- 
ten by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted on this subject, once ? 

Ay Les. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with it? 

A. Yes, I probably gave cause for the pamphlet being 
written. 

(). State to the committee what the occasion. for the 
preparation of that pamphlet was ? 

A. Well, the occasion was this. When I took charge of 
Central Park I found that the trimming out of trees had 
been much neglected for a number of years, and I made up 
my mind that something radical must be undertaken; so I 
went over the plantations and made careful notes on them 
and made a report to the Board, as to where these planta- 
tions should be thinned. On the strength of that report the 
Park Board ordered me to go on and thin them out. The 
thinning was very extensive. It produced great heaps of 
wood all over the place, and the feeling was so great that 
indignation meetings were gotten up in the neighborhood 
and the Park Board were called upon to stop this so-called 
“vandalism.” The Park Board, having my report and un- 
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derstanding thoroughly what it was, were not disposed at 
first to notice the protests; but still, in view of the fact that 
citizens should be satisfied reasonably and that every effort 
should be made to explain to them reasonably the cause for 
the cutting, a commission was chosen to examine into what 
work had been done, a commission of experts from different 
parts of the country. Those experts met, and the result 
was that they reported distinctly that not half enough trees — 
were cut, and this report of Mr. Olmsted’s was the result of 

that commission’s report. He was a member of that com- 
mission — he and Mr. Harrison at that time. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether Exhibit 129 (refer- 
ring to the pamphlet in regard to tree cutting, already intro- 
duced in evidence) which I now show you, was the pamphlet 
I have referred to? 

A. Yes, that is the document. It was made at that 
time. 

(. And this is a pamphlet or a report prepared by two of 
the committee or the commission appointed to look into the 
matter of the trimming and cutting of trees in Central Park, 
New York City, at that time? 

A. Y6s. 

(J. And that commission looked into the matter because 
of the protest against the thinning of trees that you were 
carrying out in the park ? 

ee a. CS. 

(). What was the result ? 

A. The result was that the committee reported that the 
thinning was not carried on half as extensively as it should 
be. I pursued the thinning out, and have done so for years, 
systematically. A part of my duties each winter afterwards 
was to mark trees and thin them out, and I had a corps of 
men éspecially kept for that purpose, three or four axe-men, 
and men who understood taking trees down. 

Q. Now, what was the final result of your opatanienal in 
that regard, upon the public opinion ? 

A. The public became perfectly satisfied, and after this 
report [ never knew of a complaint coming to the Commis- 
sioners complaining about the cutting of trees. I never 
knew of it. There may have been things said to them, but 
they have certainly said nothing to me. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) I understood you to say that 
Mr. Olmsted was a member of that commission ? 

A. Mr. Olmsted was a member of that commission, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) Mr. Olmsted laid out Central 
Park, did he not? 
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A. Yes, he and Mr. Vaux. 

Q. Now, what was the effect of that long series of cut- 
tings upon the trees in Central Park ? 

A. It was very remarkable. There was one instance, I 
remember, where four very large Norway maples were 
crowded together badly. ‘They were large trees, as large as 
your leg or larger, and probably forty or fifty feet high. Out 
of those four three were taken. That made a considerable 
gap. But to-day that fourth tree covers as much ground as 
the whole group covered before, and is a magnificent tree ; 
and if all four of them had remained they would have been 
destroyed altogether. They were so crowded that it 
wouldn’t have been possible to save any of them. 

Q@. Is that a fair instance of the benefit to be gained by 
thinning trees, in your opinion ? 

A. That is a fair example, I think. 

Q@. Let me see if I put it correctly. If you find six 
trees crowded together and you take out two-thirds of them, 
four of them, in fifteen or twenty years afterwards the re- 
maining two will cover more space than the six did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And will be really healthy trees, where the six would 
have died ? 

&. Yes, sir. 

@. And when you speak of covering more space, you 
mean the leaf canopy, the head of the tree ? 

ee, ob \ 68. 

Q. Do you know whether that principle also holds good 
as to the timber in the tree itself? 

A. Well, I don’t like to say that. Iam not prepared to 
say that. 

@. You have studied this question from the — 

A. Landscape point of view. 

@. From the landscape point of view ? 

A. Yes. From the standpoint of scenic appearance. 

@. Did you notice any attempt, as far as you could ob- 
serve it, in any part of our park system to create what has 
been termed by some witnesses in this case an “ English park 
effect,’ meaning thereby lawn spaces, with scattered, isolated 
trees upon them ? 

A. Isaw no evidence of that. 

@. Whatdo yousay, Mr. Parsons, about the use of exotic 
trees in eastern New England, or from New York east ? 

A. I think that, in a large majority of cases, it has been 
proved to be most satisfactory to use native trees. There 
are isolated cases where a foreign tree, a Japanese or even 
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a European specimen tree, can be satisfactorily used — for 
instance, the Norway maple,— but in a large number of 
cases, in the case of the large majority of trees, it is an ex- 
cellent thing to use our native trees. They suit the soil 
better and suit the climate better, and are altogether more 
satisfactory. Then, the landscape is treated in the way the 
woods grow here, which is also an advantage. 

(. Whether, as a general thing, in your opinion, it is 
better to lay out park plantations in line with the best 
types of native scenery, or to seek to produce such effects 
as you find in private parks in England and other countries ? 

A. I think one of the principles, to my mind, that is most 
thoroughly accepted, is that in making scenic effects in 
parks the character of the foliage, the character of the woods 
and the growth of trees and shrubs, shall partake of a native 
type, that the native type shall be followed. 

@. Now, whether the Park Commissioners of the city of 
Boston have followed that type or some other type, in your 
opinion ? 

A. I think the Park Commissioners of the city of Boston 
have followed that type more closely than in any other parks 
in the country. In fact, I know they have. 

@. Would you say, on the whole, that Franklin Park, 
in its present condition, is more typical of the scenic effects 
to be found in New England or in the country than any 
other park in the United States ? 

A. I would, most decidedly. 

Q@. Is that its general repute ? 

A. That is its general repute. In New York the parks 
were built earlier, and built at a time when the people had 
not arrived at the more advanced view, which looks to the 
employment of native trees, so as to breathe the native 
character of the scenery. 

Q. And I understand you that the modern theory of park 
development is not only to grow native trees, but to create 
native effects ? , 

A. Native effects, yes; to study them in the neighbor- 
hood and to keep the whole scenery in sympathy with the 
native scenery about us. 

Q. You said the Norway maple was an example of a 
foreign tree that thrives well in this climate and in our soil ? 

eed dics 

Q. What do you say about the Norway spruce, so-called ? 

A. That is a very different instance. It does not thrive 
in very many places in this country, and it is doubtful whether 
it is a satisfactory tree to use almost anywhere in this coun- 
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try. In Central Park there is not a single Norway spruce 
left that is fit to look at. They are all diseased, unhealthy 
or destroyed; but the soil is not so good there as in some 
sections. If the soil is satisfactory, a Norway spruce may 
last fifteen, twenty, twenty-five or thirty years, possibly, in 
beauty, but it is not a satisfactory tree in our climate. 

@. In its home it is a fine forest tree ? 

A. A fine, grand tree. 

@. Have you any Norway spruces in Central Park ? 

A. Have cut out hundreds and hundreds, I don’t know 
but thousands — certainly hundreds. 

Q. And those trees were planted, of course ? 

A. Planted. 

@. Planted under Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. Planted under Mr. Olmsted, yes. 

@. What do you say about Irish junipers and Japanese 
retinosporas, in this climate ? 

A. They are failures in this climate. Irish junipers, 
hardly one in a hundred will last five years, and the Japanese 
retinosporas become diseased and unhealthy in a very few 
years. 

@. Do you know Mr. Pettigrew, the superintendent of | 
the Boston parks ? 

er do. 

@., How long have you known him ? 

A. Ihave known him since 1893 —I think since 1894, 
the year after the fair at Chicago. 

Q. Have you known him as a landscape architect, or as 
a park superintendent ? 

A. I have known him as both. I knew him in the 
Chicago parks, and I knew him in the Brooklyn parks, and 
in the Milwaukee parks. 

Q. What is your opinion of his qualifications for a park 
superintendent ? 

A. I think he has had a great deal of experience, and is 
a very capable man in that direction. 

@. Do you know whether he has any general reputation 
in that regard, good or bad ? 

A. Ihave heard a good many say the same thing, and I 
think his general reputation is of the highest. I know it is. 


Oross-Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Mr. Parsons, are you testifying 
here as a paid expert? 
A. Iam not. 
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Q. On whose invitation did you come to Boston ? 

A. I was invited here by Professor Sargent. 

Q. When did he invite you? 

A. Yesterday, by telegram, or day before yesterday. 

Q. And were you acquainted with the fact that an inves- 
tigation was being conducted here before you received that 
telegram ? 

A. I was not. , 

Q. What time did you spend in the parks to-day? 

A. Spent from about 10 o’clock until 6. 

Q. Don’t you think you have got a remarkably compre- 
hensive idea of our park system in one day’s travelling ? 

A. I donot. I have seen the parks several times before, 
and have seen them pretty thoroughly, have been driven 
over them. 

Q. The last time you saw our park system was four 
years ago ? 

A. No, sir; not the last time. Last fall I saw part of 
the park system. 

@. I understood that you saw it four years ago? 

A. I did, the whole system, but I saw part of it last 
fall. 

Q. What did you see last fall ? 

A. Several of the city parks—didn’t go as far as 
Franklin Park; saw Charlesbank and several of the smaller 
parks. 

Q. Who accompanied you over the park system to-day? 

A. Professor Sargent. 

Q. Anybody else ? 

A. Nobody else. 

Q. And your opinion now is that we have the best 
system in the country ? 

A. I think you have the best system in the country. 

Q. And superior to what it was four years ago? 

A. I decidedly think so. 

@. Now, wouldn’t you say, Mr. Parsons, that the supe- 
riority over the condition four years ago was effected some- 
what by the passing of time ? 

A. Of course it has been effected by the passing of time, 
but it has also been effected by the treatment of the planta- 
tions, and the increasing of plantations. There are a great 
many other plantations that have been made since I was 
here, which have also increased the attractive appearance of 
the parks a good deal. : 

Q. Now, Professor Sargent directed your attention to 
particular features in the park system, did he not? 
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A. He did. 

Q. And did Professor Sargent explain his views in this 
connection ? 

A. Ina great many cases he asked my views. In some 
cases he gave his views, and in a great many cases I gave 
mine before he gave his. 

Q. Did you find that your minds were in complete union 
upon most of these ideas ? 

A. Not on all of these ideas. 

Q. Now, Mr. Parsons, did you discover any single 
defect in our park system while you were going over it 
to-day ? 

A. I did in certain places, yes. 

Q. Now, do you mind giving us a few of them? 

A. I was distinctly impressed with the plantations of 
yuccas that were made in the neighborhood of the Fens, 
that seemed to me very unsatisfactory. 

Q. And what was your idea about them as to what 


should be done to remedy that defect ? 


A. That some of them should be taken out. 

Q. Did you understand that any effort had been made 
recently to thin out there ? 

A. Idid not. I didn’t raise the question, didn’t ask the 
question. 

@. You didn’t discuss that feature at all with Professor 
Sargent ? 

A. Whether things had been taken out ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, it was spoken of. 

Q. Now, some other point that struck you, Mr. Parsons, 
as not being in harmony with your views of what a park 
system should be? 

A. Well, there were arrangements of rocks I noticed 
that were not in harmony with my views — rocks placed 
about here and there that were not, to my mind, in the right 
places at all, that had better have been away altogether. 

@. Did these rocks appear to mar the natural effect ? 

A. That was the point. 

Q. Of the surrounding country ? 

A. Gave an unnatural and forced attempt at appearing 
to be natural, when they didn’t look natural— gave the 
place really an artificial look. 

@. Did you learn under whose direction those rocks 
were placed in those positions ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you take the trouble to inquire ? 
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Az? No didnot. 

Q. Now, something else, Mr. Parsons, was not exactly 
as it should be, to your mind? 

A. Well, it.is pretty difficult to follow up a number of 
cases in that way — 

Mr. MatrHEews. — You understand, Mr. Lundy, that he 
mentioned several things in direct examination. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Defects ? 

Mr. MATTHEWs. — Yes. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He referred to such a mass of beauties © 
that I am afraid I did not hear about the defects. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — I am afraid you were not paying at- 
tention. If you had been you would have heard him express 
an opinion about the walks around Jamaica Pond. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Yes, I heard that. 

Mr. Matruews. — That is rather an important feature of 
this investigation. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, the shrubbery was thinned 
and trimmed to suit your ideas, generally ? 

A. Generally, yes. More of it should be done, a great 
deal, I thought. 

@. Have you learned how long this general system of 
trimming has been going on here? Do you know when they 
started in to get down to this modern idea most completely 
in Boston ? 

A. No, I cannot say when. 

Q. You say in the Fens you can look through the plan- 
tations ? 

A. Yes, look through the plantations along the whole 
line. I looked through the plantations at the Fens. 

Q. You say you have had trouble about tree cutting, and 
that that trouble seems to be general ? 

A. Very general. 

Q. Do you find the same thing in the city of New York 
to-day ? When you go to cut trees, do you have to do it on 
days when the weather is bad or dark, to avoid public notice ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know that that is the general system among 
landscape architects ? 


A. Ido not. 
QQ. Or gardeners ? 
Aves domots 


Q. You spoke of there being a most satisfactory planta- 
tion along the Riverway ? 

Ane redid. 

Q. Do you understand when that plantation was laid 
out, and by whom? 
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A. Iunderstand that the whole thing was laid out under 
Mr. Olmsted, the general system of plantations. 

Q. Under Mr. Olmsted ? 

wate Yes. 

@. So far as you could see and calculate, Mr. Parsons, 
does our park system at the present time seem to be carried 
out along lines in harmony with Mr. Olmsted’s ideas ? 

A. Ithink so. I looked for that very carefully, because 
I have known Mr. Olmsted’s ideas and his plans for a great 
many years, aud I naturally looked for them at once, and I 
thought all through it was carried out in harmony with the 
very ideas I have heard him advocate, and that I have read 
in his reports. 

(. You don’t think those ponds in Leverett Park were 
in a proper position for pools or ponds ? 

A. IfIhad that place, I never would put pools there, if 
I was controlling laying it out. 

A. Are you familiar with the original idea according to 
which these pools were instituted, so to speak ? 

A. Icannot say that [am. Looking at the ground and 
seeing the position of it, I think of it as a place where pools 
should not be placed. I think the sweeping curve of the 
lawn and an opportunity to have a fine open space there is 
much better and will be more successful than pools would 
be. 

@. Then you have not heard that it was at one time con- 
templated to have an aquarium there ? 

A. No. I heard that there was some question about the 
State authorities putting fish in, or something of that sort. 

Q. Now, if that idea had been carried out, Mr. Parsons, 
do you think it would have marred the landscape there ? 

A. I think it would, most decidedly. I should prefer a 
great deal not to have the pools put there. 

@. Did you notice any part of the parks where they 
might properly be put ? 

A. No. I didn’t consider that matter at all. 

Q. Do you think a pool is a good thing to keep out of a 
public park ? 

A. Ithink a pool should always go in a park at some 
point where there is a stream of water, the widening of 
which or the arrangement of which suggests a pool. I think 
it is a good thing to have it come in in a perfectly natural 
fashion. But I don’t think the shape of the ground or the 
course of the stream suggests a pool at that point. A pool 
should be the development of an existing stream, as a rule. 

@. Well, it should be somewhere where it is practicabl e 
to carry it out? 
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Q. Well, if it was practicable to have those pools there 
and to keep them filled, keep them supplied, do you still 
think it would be a bad idea, as far as the contour of the 
system goes ? 

A. I don’t think I have expressed my meaning clearly, 
have expressed myself properly. I don’t think you under- 
stand my meaning. It is not a question in my mind 
whether the pools can be supplied, but whether it is evident 
that there is a stream at that point, the widening or dam- 
ming of which would make a pool. Of course, you might 
connect that stream with some hidden water course and lead 
water in, but it would look artificial. The moment you lead 
in water from a place that is out of sight, it becomes artifi- 
cial in appearance. 

Q. Iget your idea. The location of Pine Bank struck 
you as being beautiful ? 

A. Yes; very beautiful. 

@. And around Parkman road the same general condi- 
tion exists ? 

es Sil OS: 

Mr. Martuews. — What same general condition? 

Mr. Lunpy.— The same general condition around Park- 
man road—a_ beautiful condition, with everything as it 
should be. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you know of any of our 
public parks in this country, Mr. Parsons, where they can 
crow trees — large, fine specimens of trees—ain less than 
three feet of loam ? 

A... 1 doinot. 

Q. This is no new idea, then,—this great depth of 
loam ? 

A. No, no new idea at all. 

Q. Are you personally familiar with the English parks? 

A. Iam not. 

@. Now, about those meadow spaces, Mr. Parsons, isn’t 
it rather difficult to spoil a meadow space, when you have 
got it? 

A. Why, it is the easiest thing in the world to spoil 
a meadow space when you have got it. 

Q. And you think this proposed “ Greeting”? would have 
done it? 

A. I think it would have injured it very much indeed. 

@. Are you at all familiar with the scheme for the 
Greeting? Do you know what they contemplated carrying 
out there to complete it? 
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A. Yes. It was to be for a concourse of carriages — 
a sort of effect like Rotten Row, with parallel lines of roads 
where people could drive back and forth, back and forth. 

@. Do you remember reading the plans at the time when 
they were first put in ? 

A. I remember reading them, looking them over, at the 
time. 

@. And do you know whose plan it was to have that ? 

A. I know they had Mr. Olmsted’s plan. 

Q. And do you know upon whose suggestion that feat- 
ure was abandoned ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Now, there really isn’t any fair comparison to be 
drawn between Central Park in New York, and Franklin 
Park, is there ? 

A. ‘There is a fair comparison in regard to the meadows 
and meadow spaces. 

@. Well, from an artistic standpoint, wouldn’t you have 
to adapt a park like Central Park, located as it is, rather 
differently from a park like Franklin Park? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

@. And don’t you think, Mr. Parsons, that where walls, 
boundary walls, would be necessary and would be a matter 
of beauty in a park like Central Park, they might be aban- 
doned in a park like Franklin Park? 

A. The principle of park-making is the same the world 
over, and the principle of park-making in any country place 
or any bit of pleasure ground is to shut it in; and you can 
only shut a park in satisfactorily by walls, and then mass 
the walls with shrubbery, in order to give the people the 
sense of being within an enclosed territory where the people 
can gather together. It is a sort of broad principle that 
applies to parks all over the world —in Europe, to Cen- 
tral Park, or to Franklin Park. It becomes more necessary 
in certain places. 

Q. Now, Central Park at the present time is practically 
in the heart of New York? 

iY és, sir. 

QQ. All the city about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You don’t find such a condition to exist around 
Franklin Park, do you? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. There isn’t a great deal of traffic to be shut out there ? 

A. It isn’t the shutting out of the traffic that is the prin- 
cipal object. 
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Q. Well, I mean to get away from the atmosphere of the ~ 
city. That is it, isn’t it? 3 
_ A. To get the grounds secluded. A country place, 
were it in the wilds, I should enclose around with plantations, 
to feel that I was within the plantation, and was isolated — 
that I was within my own domain; that it was mine, and 
not someone else’s. It is always an agreeable feeling. 

Q. Isn’t that idea more in sympathy with the idea of 
a private park than it is with a public park? 

A. No, it is in sympathy with every park that belongs to 
the public or that is private. It is that feeling of being 
within your own territory, and of being separated from other 
things that you are not interested in and which may not, per- 
haps, be agreeable to you. 

Q. Isn’t it a tendency among landscape gardeners or 
those who lay out grounds, to dispense with walls at the 
present time? 

A. No; not among landscape gardeners, but among peo- 
ple who do not consider these things in the way that land- 
scape gardeners do. Landscape gardeners are trying all over 
the country to urge people to enclose their parks, small and 
large, but in many country places there is a general idea that 
has grown up within afew years that places should be laid 
out open all along the highways, or along streets in the cities. 
That is not sound, from the landscape gardener’s point of 
view, and there will be less and less of it done every year, 
instead of its growing. Evidences are already apparent that 
the fashion is passing. 

Q. - Well, are the landscape gardeners — that is, the fore- 
most landscape gardeners — of this country to-day working in 
any sympathy of ideas along general lines ? 

A. They are working in sympathy of ideas, and along 
general lines, for the reason that within two years they have 
organized a national society. The members are in accord 
with all the general principles of their order, and that is dis- 
tinct evidence of an increasing tendency to agreeing upon 
the general principles of landscape art. 

Q. Now, as to the Wilderness, that struck you as being 
just what it is called, “a wilderness ” ? 

POS NGS > exactly. 

@. And it is not any special tribute to any landscape 
gardener or park commissioner that the wilderness has that 
wild effect, is it? 

A. Not that it has the wild effect; no. 

@. About how long did it take that one tree that you 
spoke about to cover the space formerly occupied by four? 
How long did that development require? 
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A. (Hesitating.) Iam trying to think back. I should 
say seven or eight years. 

Q. It took about eight years? 

mv Yes: 

@. Did you notice any exotic trees in our park system 
that seemed to be doing fairly well? 

A. Inoticed Norway maples. 

Q. Where were they? 

A. I noticed them planted along the drives in several 
places, and also in the lawns in Franklin Park and other 
parks. 

Did you hear we had some Norway spruces there ? 

I didn’t. 

You didn’t know we had them ? 

I did not. ? 

‘Do you have any junipers in Central Park ? 

I don’t think there is one alive left. 

Didn’t notice any out here, did you? 

I noticed some few there. 

Where was Mr. Pettigrew stationed when you met 
him in Chicago? Was he at that time in charge of Lincoln 
Park ? 

A. He was at that time in charge of Lincoln Park. 

. And you have understood that he is favorably con- 
sidered by all the persons interested in parks in the different 
cities where he has been located ? 

A. Iunderstood so. Ihave heard a number of them tes- 
tify to it. 

Q. Have you heard anybody in Milwaukee testify to 
that fact ? 

pera 0D. 

Q. You mentioned Milwaukee there. 

A. I had a letter from a member of the parks — a former 
park commissioner —-speaking very well of him; but I 
didn’t see the man. I didn’t hear him say anything. I had 
a letter from him. 

(. Who is that gentleman ? 

A. I cannot give his name now. I haven’t any memor- 
andum about it. He wrote me about a superintendent of 
parks. 

(. I will show you a couple of photographs, Mr. Parsons, 
that are in evidence here. This (handing photograph to 
witness) is Exhibit 98. How does that strike you? It is a 
photograph of one of the denuded plantations in the Fens. 

Awa -W elle— 

Q. Anything beautiful about that feature ? 
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A. No, I don’t see anything especially beautiful about 


Q. Or about this one? (Handing Exhibit 96 to witness.) 
Mr. MarrHews. ‘Those are along the Fens, aren’t they ? 
Mr. Lunpy. Yes. 

A. Itgives a very indistinct idea of it. 

Q. Well, there is that stretch of ground (pointing). 
Can you imagine that looking any worse when they were 
planted over ? 

A. I cannot form any idea. 

Q. Well it would tax your imagination to put them in 
any worse condition than they are there, wouldn’t it? 

A. Oh, no. It is very difficult to judge anything from 
those photographs. 

Q. Well, here isacomparison. (Handing Exhibits 94 and 
95 to witness.) Exhibit 94 shows the plantation near Com- 
monwealth avenue before cutting, and Exhibit 95 after. 
Would you mind giving your opinion about that ? 

A. That (pointing) is before cutting and that (pointing) 
after ? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. MArTHEws. — That one is armed cee after 7 ne 
and before the replanting ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — That I don’t know. 

Mr. MA1THEWws. — Wasn’t that the testimony ? 

A. I think that plantation (pointing to Exhibit 94) is in 
a most deplorable condition. 

Q. (By Mr. MarrHews.) That is before cutting, isn’t 
it? 

A. I don’t!know whatit is. That is in a most deplorable 
condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) And this here, you think, 
(referring to Exhibit 95) is as it should be, or substantially 
as it should be? 

A. I cannot say as to that. I haven’t seen the place. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Do you think that is just the proper 
way to put that ? 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, pardon me. I perhaps mis-stated 
that. Supposing this photograph here to represent that 
place immediately after the cutting —do you remember how 
long ago it was that that photograph was made, Mr. 
Matthews ? 

Mr. MAtrHEws. — As I understood Dr. Barnes’ evidence, 
those photographs were taken after the thinning, about two 
years ago, so that the second photograph does not show the 
new plantations and their growth. It only shows the scene 
immediately after the axe had been applied. ; 
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Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) What do you find in that (efer- 
ring to Exhibit 94), Mr. Parsons, that is so deplorable ? 

A. It is crowded all together. The trees are destroying 
each other. 

Q. But_isn’t the general effect pretty ? 

A. I don’ t think any effect is pretty where the trees are 
in bad health. 

@. You cannot tell from looking at the photograph that 

they are in bad health? 
' A. Well, if they are crowded together, they are in bad 
health. No plantation that ever stood as near together as 
that could help but show evidences of disfigurement and bad 
condition. 

Q@. It certainly does give you an idea of nature, and we 
should be content with what we have, shouldn’t we? 

A. It gives you too crowded an idea of nature. 

Q. Now, there is that bridge (handing Exhibit 124 to 
witness) in the condition it was before they remodelled it and 
took down the balustrade there. What is your opinion of 
that ? 

A. I think when that is planted up and graded up, it will 
be very much more attractive in that condition (pointing to 
Exhibit 125) than in that (referring to Exhibit124). I 
think that broad, artificial-looking balustrade is stiff and 
formal, compared to that simple way of treating it, and plant- 
ing shrubs along there. 

Q. And that, you think, is what they are going to do 
with it? 

‘A. Ishould think so. That is the way I should plant it. 
I don’t know what they are going to do with it, but that is 
the way that I should plant it. 

Q. It isn’t a very pretty bridge at best, is it, in either 
condition ? 

A. I don’t speak as to that. That is a matter of taste. 
I like the bridge. 

Q. You like that bridge? 

A. That is a very fair bridge. Ido not see that it is a 
bad bridge. 

Q. (By Alderman GreRRy.) Do you know what it cost, 
sir ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Alderman GERRY. — It ought to be. There is stuff enough 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any member of the committee desire 
to ask Mr. Parsons any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Mr. Parsons, you came from 
New York, I understand ? 
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Yes, sir. 
And you are a landscape architect and gardener ? 
Yes, sir. 
And superintendent, and so on? 
Yes, sir. 
And you belong to various societies ? 
I belong to only two societies. 
Well, you belong to a landscape architect society ? 
Yes; 
Yes. Well, you came on here especially for the pur- 
pose ‘of defending the Park Commissioners and the adviser to 
them, did you not ? 

A. Ihave no knowledge whatever of what I was to come ' 
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on for. 
Well, after you got here you were told? 

I was told that I was wanted to look at the parks. 
You were told why ? 

Yes. I was told why. 

And you looked at them with that thing in view? 

I looked at them as fairly as I possibly could. 

Well, now,-as a landscape architect, and as a member 
of those societies that you speak of, I wish to ask you, is it 
or is it not a principle of the members of those societies, the 
same as 1t is with lawyers and the same as it is with physi- 
cians, that one landscape architect does not care to criticise 
another ? 

A. There is no particular standard at all in our society. 
We never had occasion — 

(. No particular standard, but you would not have cared 
to come on and criticise the Park Commissioners, would 
you? 

A. I would, if I was asked to do the fair thing. 

Qa ou would have come on and criticised them if you 
had been asked ? 

A. I would state what I saw. 

Q. But you wouldn’t like to come on here and criticise 
them ? 

A. If I were asked to examine the parks and give my 
opinion, I should make a report fairly, even if some of it did © 
not agree with the ideas of the landscape architects. 

Q. Now, I will put the question another way. If you 
didn’t agree with the policy that was being pursued, would 
you be happy to come on and criticise your brother land- 
scape architect, or landscape companion, for instance, in the 
business. 

A. Ishould be sorry to criticise ; but if I was asked the 
question fairly I should have to answer it fairly. 
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@. You would be sorry to do it, and so would every 
other landscape architect, would he not ? 

A. I think he would. 

@. Would it surprise you if you were told that during 
this hearing there has not been a single landscape architect 
of any prominence, great or small, who has appeared at this 
hearing to give this committee any criticism in regard to the 
management of the Boston parks? Would that surprise you 
— even if they had been asked to? 

A. No, it would not surprise me. 

Q. In other woods, you know that the landscape archi- 
tects, like other architects, are not coming in here to criti- 
cise their fellow architects ? 

A. They would come in here to answer questions. 

Q. Yes, if they are summoned; but they are not coming 
of their own accord to answer questions and criticise the 
work and the schemes of another landscape architect. Now 
isn’t that so, in your opinion ? 

A. All I can say is that if they came here they would ex- 
pect to answer questions squarely and fairly. 

Q. If they came here, they would tell the truth, certainly ; 
but you would not want to come here and criticise the 
management, would you ? 

A. I would not want to come here and criticise the 
management; no. 

Q. You would not have come from New York to criti- 
cise the management, would you? 

A. I would have come here and answered the questions 
that were put to me. 

Q. But you would not like to do it? 

A. No. I would not, like to do it, of course. 

Q. And you are perfectly willing to state that no land- 
scape architect, whether he be in Boston or whether he be in 
New York, or anywhere else, would wish to come and criti- 
cise another brother landscape architect ? 

A. No, I don’t think he would.’ 

Q. In other words, he would keep away from us, wouldn’t 
he, unless he was summoned ? 

A. He would. 

@. Yes; that is just it. And it doesn’t surprise you to 
know, as I said, that there has not been a single. landscape 
architect in here to criticise the work of the present manage- 
ment? It would not surprise you at all to learn that? 

we No. 

Q. That is it, and that is the reason they have not been 
here. Now, Mr. Parsons, do you believe in natural parks ? 
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Q. You said a good deal about Franklin Park. Was it 
ever told to you that when Franklin Park came into the park 
system it was said that there was everything in the way of 
nature there to make the building of that park less expen- 
sive, — for instance, in the way of rocks and other things of 
that sort, gravel and loam, and all those things ? 

A. No, it was never told to me. 

(. In other words, that it was a country place out there 
when that came into the Boston system. That was a natu- 
ral park, and it was said to be, and in my opinion was one of 
the most natural parks that I had any knowledge of, and I 
have seen a few of them. Now, you think that that park, 
with its big boulders, rocking stones and things of that 
kind which were up there, things such as you would not see 
once, perhaps, in a thousand miles, even in this large coun- 
try — you think that the management of those parks and the 
way they have been treated has been a proper management, 
when one feature of that kind after another disappears ? 

A.. What features ? . 

Q. Natural features, which have disappeared ? 

A. I haven’t seen the park away back when they first 
started to make it. I have only seen it within a few years. 

Q. Well, in other words, you couldn’t judge? — 

A. Icouldn’t judge. 

Q. That is what I wanted to bring out. Did you walk 
through the plantations that you spoke about four years 
ago? 

A. I walked through a great many of them. 

Q. And you remember how they looked then and 
now ? 

A. Well, I have a general impression and recollection, 
as one does after four years. I have sufficient to form an 
idea as to the comparative condition then and now. 

Q. Do you believe in nature’s way of dealing with 
trees ? 

A. I believe in nature’s way of dealing with trees, when 
it is — 

Q. How is that? In what way does nature deal with 
trees ? 

A. In what way do you mean? 

@. I say, how does nature deal with trees? 

A. Well, it helps them grow in various ways. 

@. Yes. What else does she do with them ? 

A. She acts upon them, and treats them in various 
ways. 
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Q. And if they are perfectly healthy —as large around 
as your limb or your body, for instance, does she cut them 
down in her way? 

A. She doesn’t cut them down. That is not her way of 
treating them; but she kills them. She practically cuts 
them down. | 

@. Does she cut them down when they are as healthy as 
they would be under the circumstances that I speak of ? 

A. I don’t know what circumstances you speak of. 

Q. Well, I mean when they are perfectly healthy, so 
that when they are cut down the sap will run out of them 
like the sap out of a sugar maple, —when the shape of the 
stump and everything else shows the tree to have been in a 
perfectly healthy condition ? 

A. She doesn’t cut them down; no, She has no axe to 
cut them with. She kills them very often. 

@. Then, you say that you believe in nature’s way of 
- dealing with trees ? 

A. Idon’t know what you mean exactly by “ nature’s 
way of dealing with trees.” 

Q. Well, you should know better than I do how nature 
deals with trees ? 

A. Well, I know that nature deals with trees by gradu- 
ally taking care of the best, and the other die out. 

@. Yes, that is very true; but when they are very 
healthy, she does not cut them down ? 

A. When they are healthy, she cannot hold them healthy 
two years if something else should be against them. 

@. What else would be against them ? 

A. Another tree. 

@. Another tree that is stronger than the one that we 
are talking about ? 

A. Not necessarily stronger. It might be a tree that was 
_ gradually dying, but the tree might succeed in destroying 
the other tree. 

Q. You know that there are plenty of trees that live 
together in close proximity for years ? 

A. Iknow; but it doesn’t follow that the condition is 
satisfactory for park plantations. 

Q. Have you heard how many shrubs have been bought 
for the Boston parks the last three years ? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

Q. Now, you speak about the Riverway, and you speak 
about having noticed the Brookline side of that way and how 
much better it looked on the Brookline side than on the Bos- 
ton side. You said, I believe, that it was thinned out on the 
Brookline side and it was left solid on the Boston side ? 
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A. I don’t think that I said that. I said, I think, that it 
looked better, simply. 

Q. Why did it look better ? 

A. In some cases fe thinning out, and in other cases 
from planting. 

Q. Didn’t you notice on the Brookline side that every 
once in so often there was a space left between the planta- 
tions, or between those trees and shrubs —that there was 
quite a space left whereas it was on the Boston side so 
thick that you could not notice the water there at all? 

Aas Ne, 

Q. Did it give you any notion of a tunnel as you went 
through it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you walking? 

A. Yes, sir; I walked all the way through. I had no 
notion of a tunnel — didn’t think of it. 

Q. Were you familiar with the pools, as they were called, 
four years ago ? 

I have an indistinct recollection of them. 

You don’t say you were very familiar with them ? 
No. : 

I suppose you have been at the White Mountains ? 
No, I have not. 

Have you been anywhere about a mountain ? 

Yes, sir. 

You are not familiar with the Saco river or those 
rivers that come down from the White Mountains ? 

A. No, I am not familiar with them. 

ay Would it surprise you if I told you that any summer, 
for instance, there are more rocks visible in the bed of the 
Saco river than there was water ? 

A. No, I don’t doubt that at all. 

@. What do you think of all this hue and cry and the 
argument of my friend, brother Matthews, that all these pools 
and waterfalls, and everything of that kind, had to be de- 
stroyed because there was not water there all the time— 
especially in the summer time, when everything was dry? I 
guess you would agree with me that that argument was 
rather a weak one, wouldn’t you ? 

A. We don’t want.a stream without water in it, at least 
a majority of the time. 

Q. Well, you have the Saco river coming down from the 
mountains, which during the summer is often nearly dry. 
We are obliged to have that in a state of nature, are we 
not? 
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Weare not obliged to have a stream unless we want 


A 

@. We are obliged to have the Saco river? 
A. Not in the parks. 
Q 


. Did you know there was a river, so-called, near those 
pools ? | 
A. A river, so-called ? 
Q. - Yes? 


Qe Well, there is — the Muddy river. 

A. Well, that is not the point. You don’t want to make 
a pool where right through the middle of it there does not 
run a stream. 

Q. Now, speaking about the cutting of trees, would you 
be surprised if you should find out that under some of the 
largest trees that are in Franklin Park to-day — I mean those 
that have been planted, perhaps, twenty, thirty, forty, or even 
eighty years ago — would you be surprised if you should dig 
down under those large trees and find that there was not 
three or four feet of loam put in there by nature? 

A. No; it wouldn’t surprise me at all. 

@. In other words, it doesn’t take three or four feet of 
loam to grow a big tree, and likewise of shrubs ? 

A. It takes three or four feet to grow the trees well and 
in a reasonable time. 

Q. Are not there some nice trees neue are older than the 
park system ? 

A. Yes; but it would not have heeded: to take half of the 
time that it has to grow those trees, and they would be 
better and more symmetrical trees. 

@. They would grow in 18 inches of loam, and be large 
and beautiful trees, wouldn’t they? 

A. Yes; but it takes so long a time that it would not be 
satisfactory, and you will run the risk of very many of them 
dying. ‘There is very much greater risk of them dying. 

Q. You believe in cutting down the old trees, if they are 
middle-aged, and putting in small trees and forcing them ? 

A. No; I believe in holding everything you have that is 
reasonably good. 

@. Do you believe in water in a landscape ? 

A. I believe in water in a landscape, where it is sug- 
gested by the landscape, and where it reasonably occurs. 

Q. Don’t you know that that is one of the great beauties 
of Bar Harbor and Mount Desert, that there is water there, 
and that it is said by some people that water adds materially 
to the landscape ? 
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A. It does where it comes in properly — where it is its 
‘natural place. 

Q. Did you see the Parkman place before the changes - 
were made there? You know what I mean by the Francis 
Parkman place ? 

A. I have been there when Mr. Francis Parkman lived - 
there. 

Q. His place, while he lived there, was not very baaaeen 
in a landscape gardener’s view, was it? 

Not very. There were some beautiful trees in it. 
And his arrangement was rather crude ? 

I don’t remember as to that. 

He didn’t have much taste, in other words ? 

I don’t remember as to that. 

You don’t see anything that would remind you of 
Mr. Francis Parkman there to- -day, do you ? 

A. Iam not prepared to say that. It don’t remind me of 
the place as I saw it. 

(). Did you see a monument there ? 


EPEPEEr 


ee NO; 
Q. Did you see a place for one ? 
A. >.No; 


Q. Was there any niantanion that you went over in the 
Back Bay Fens that is worse than the others ? 

A. I thought the worst one that I saw was nearest to a 
building, or to a row of buildings. 

Q. Did it strike you that that might be left as a terrible 
example ? 

A. No, that didn’t strike me at all. 

Q. Do you know what the original plan of the “ Greet- 
ing’ was ? 

A. Well, in a general way. I don’t remember exactly. 
I saw it at the time. I know that it covered, or extended all 
across, the green in a series of straight, parallel roads. 

Q. That thing has been completely changed from Pro- 
fessor Olmsted’s plan ? 

A. According to my information ; yes. 

@. Do you wish to criticise Professor Olmsted’s opinion 
in that matter ? 

A. Oh, it is perfectly reasonable for people to differ in 
opinion. I certainly differ as to the advisability of that. 

Q. You say it is perfectly reasonable for people to differ. 
I am very glad to hear you say that, because some people 
think that it is a crime for anyone else to disagree with 
them. Iam very glad that you came from,New York to tell 
us that. ‘That is worth your coming. Now, you speak of 
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Ellicottdale and its arrangement. Do you know that the 
present Park Commission had nothing to do with that, or 
the present adviser ? 

Aan yNo. 

Q. That struck you as being a beautiful place ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Itis one of the most beautiful places in the parks, I 
think, myself. 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Now, honestly, Mr. Parsons, do you think — in the 
first place, let me ask you one question.; is not Central 
Park largely what you call a built park ? 

A. Yes, it is. 

@. Now, if my impression or remembrance of Central 
Park is correct, when I first saw that, years ago, it consisted 
largely of tin cans and goats. 

A. There may have been a time in the stage of construc- 
tion when it was something like that. 

Q. In other words, Central Park is an artificial park ? 

A. A large part of itis. The meadows are not. 

Q. And you, and no other landscape architect, can come 
to Boston and say that Franklin Park is an artificial park in 
any of its parts? 

A. Yes, in parts of it. 

Q. Parts of it are artificial ? 

A. Yes. Every park must be more or less artificial. 

Q. They are artificial now —I agree with that. 

A. No park can be built without making it more or less 
artificial. 

Q. We understand that, and that roads and such things 
must be artificial; but you would not compare a natural 
forest or a natural country-side, with its fields and meadows, | 
and its management and its present looks, or anything of 
that kind, with an artificial park where they had to dump in 
and fill up, like the Back Bay Fens? If you had compared 
the Fens with your Central Park, I think you would have got 
nearer to it, as Mr. Lundy has said. Now, I would like to 
ask you one question. Wasn’t Mr. Lundy’s question about 
a city park and its walls correct when he asked you and you 
acknowledged that the use of the wall was to shut out the 
city life of New York, which has surrounded that park? 
Weren't those walls put there to shut out the people and the 
city life — that is, those living around that park ? 

A. Yes, sir; and walls are in every case put in to shut 
out that life. Thy are always put in for that reason. 
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Q. Is there any comparison between the condition of Cen- 
tral Park and its surroundings and environments, or can 
there ever be, considering the condition of Franklin Park, 
more particularly — is there any comparison between Central 
Park and Franklin Park, or is there any reason for believing 
that Franklin Park in fifty years will be surrounded as 
Central Park is? Can Franklin Park, in other words, be 
surrounded as the Central Park is? 

A. I cannot speak as to that. 

Q. You know that that is a country park and _ that 
Central Park is a city park ? 

A. Yes; but I know that a country park needs walls as 
much as a city park, exactly. 

Q. In other words, you belong to that school of land- 
scape architects who are building up artificial parks, aping 
the English style, or the style of the English gentleman ? 

A. I can only show you various authorities, and I can 
show you a consensus of opinion in favor ‘Of the building of 
walls. 

Q. You belong to that school? 

A. I don’t— because that “school” covers all landscape 
architects. 

Q. You pretend to say that every landscape architect 
believes in that way of doing? 

A. Very largely — all that I ever met. 

Q. Well, you never met them all? 

BAL don’ t say that I have met them all. It is impossi- 
ble to do that. 

Q. Do you plant large trees? You told about how you 
dig the big holes, etc., and so on, when you have a large 
tree. Do you plant many large trees ? 

A. I have endeavored not to plant any trees over three 
inches in diameter. 


Q. Then, you don’t plant any large trees ? 

A. Some. 

. You do some? 

A. Yes. 

@. But not as a rule? 

A. As arule I don’t plant large trees. 

Q. Do you understand what that Wilderness up in 
Franklin Park meant when it was named a Wilderness ? 

A. Well, a wild, woodland territory, as I understand it. 

Q. It is a wilderness, now, is it? 

A. I should say so. 

Q. It is a wilderness compared with Gentral Park ? 

A. Compared to most parts of Central Park. There are 
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portions of Central Park more wild than anything that you 
have in your parks. 

(. Where is that? , 

A. Well, if you will go to 106th street, or between 
106th and 110th streets, up on the hill where the block- 
house is, you will find native trees and the ground strewn 
with leaves, and as wild a territory as you wish. 

Q. Well, I will go there—I am very much obliged to you 
for the information—the next time I go on. You think I 
am not correct, then, when I say that you belong to one 
class of architects that believes in doing just what you 
praise in the Boston parks? 

A. I know that all the landscape architects I have ever 
met have always held that view. I have seen a great many. 

@. Do you take out trees that are not crowding each 
other? 

A. No, not when they are not crowding each other—un- 
less they are dead, or something wrong with them. 

@. You went to the Arnold Arboretum to-day? 

A. “Yes. 

@. Do you know where Thomas Motley lived there ? 

vo, 1 do not. 

Q. If you had a fine lot of exotic trees, if you found 
them on a farm in Central Park, in New York, when that 
farm was bought for the Central Park, would you have cut 
them out ? 

A. It depends on what kind of exotics they were. If 
they were bad trees, trees that would not live, I would cut 
them out. 

(J). I mean if they were good trees? 

A. Well, if they were trees that would not live, —I would 
not want to take Irish junipers, no matter how well they 
are. I would not want to take many other things that do 
not thrive in this climate. I would not want to keep them 
at all. 

Q. Isn’t your idea of enclosing the parks, the seclusion 
idea, the English notion; isn’t that distinctly an aristocratic 
idea ? 

A. No, I should not favor putting any walls suchas would 
shut these things out altogether. I should put in walls of a 
reasonable height, to suggest that they are enclosed, and so 
that boys could not rush in, and so on; and I would put 
trees and shrubs along the wall in such a way that you 
could get a glimpse through. You should have a certain 
amount of view in and out, but a sense of seclusion, a sense 
of owning the territory that the people are walking in — 
that they are in a territory of their own. 
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@. You think that is a democratic notion? 

A. I think that is thoroughly a democratic notion. 

Q. You think that the people of the city should be will- 
ing to pay for that sort of thing ? 

A. Ithink so, distinctly. There should be a sense of 
not being bothered by the people outside. 

Q. I suppose you have a convention of the landscape: 
architects, or some meeting of that kind? 

A. We meet frequently. 

@. Is there any discussion there? 

A. Yes, frequently discussion and difference of opinion. 

Q. Isuppose they all agree that the same thing is right? 

A. No, not by any means. 

Q. That is it. I suppose that if I should happen to go 
to the next one that possibly I might hear some gentleman, 
even a most distinguished landscape authority, even criticis- 
ing the Boston park management, might I not? 

A. I think you would hear remarks about each other's 
work. Our work is brought up at each meeting, and some- 
thing is said about each other, frequently criticising it. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Parsons, are you compe- 
tent to qualify as an expert on trees? 

A. Ihave frequently acted in that way. 

@. Will you please examine that piece of tree (handing 
Exhibit 100 to witness) and tell this committee whether or 
not that tree had grown under favorable or unfavorable con- 
ditions ? 

A. Ishould think it was anative tree, growing on rather 
shallow soil, although I cannot tell. Itis in such condition 
that I cannotvery well tell what the tree is. I should not 
be willing to testify about that, seeing such a small section 
of it that way. 

@. Would you please give the committee an idea of the 
age of that tree? 

A. No, I couldn’t. I should have to examine those rings 
very thoroughly. I would not undertake to calculate the age 
of that tree. : 

Q. Would you give any kind of an idea? 

A. Sometimes a tree of that size may be twice as old as 
a tree of a great deal larger size. I would not want to tes- 
tify upon the age of the thing by looking at that. 

Q. But would you say that it was grown under favorable 
or unfavorable conditions ? 

Mr. MatrHews. —I thought the witness said that it was 
grown under unfavorable conditions. 

Q. J understood you to say that you could not judge 
from that piece of wood? 
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A. No, I wouldn’t judge from a section, that way. 

Q. in other words, you would not say whether its condi- 
tion was a good one or a bad one. And you would not 
venture to say the age of it? 

A. No. | 

@. Will you please take and examine that piece of tree 
(handing Exhibit 101 to witness). What would you say 
about the condition of the growth of that? 

A. Ishould think that tree was grown much more freely 
and vigorously than the other one. The rings are very 
much farther apart. 

Would you say what the age of that tree is? 

No. 

How do you determine the age of a tree? 

By measuring the rings, but it is a very fine thing to 
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do 
Are not the rings on that very distinct? 

Very marked. 

Cannot you tell the age of it? 

Well, I should say it was about (counting) — I 
should say it was about twenty yearsold. I cannot tell. It 
is impossible to form a reliable idea. Rings are very decep- 
tive. 
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What kind of a tree is that ? 
Oak, I should say. 
@. What kind of wood did you say that was? 

A.. Oak, I should say. 

@. And the underneath one, the pray tree (referring 
to Exhibit 100), what kind of wood j is that? 

A. Ishouldn’t want to say. This (referring to Exhibit 
101) is an oak. 

@. But you wouldn’t want to say about the wood in the 
other ? 

ao, NO. 

Q. Will you please take that one (handing Exhibit 117 
to witness)? Please tell us what condition that grew under? 

A. That has grown pretty vigorously, I should think, 
from the size of the rings. 

Q. Would you tell us about the age of that? 

A. No, I wouldn’t want to decide upon the age of that. 
It is a pretty difficult matter to do that. The rings are 
deceptive. 

Q. You said something about walls. Now, I want to ask 
you about that. In your park in New York, the walls are 
retaining walls, are they not? 

A. No, they go about three feet above the ground around 
the park. A portion is a retaining wall; but from the level 
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of the sidewalk outside, the wall rises three and one-half feet 
around the entire park. Those walls have only been finished 
within two or three years —or five years, at the most. All 
of the upper part of the park had retaining walls; but within 
the last five or six years the upper portion of the walls has 
been built. around the upper portion of the park. ‘They 
undoubtedly had the appearance of retaining walls, but the 
wall itself is three and one-half feet high. 

@. Ona park which is not filled, and which requires no 
retaining wall, what, in your opinion, would be the best 
boundary? Wouldn’t a small curbing be as nice as a four- 
foot wall around that? 

A. I don’t think so, because I do not think you could 
plant shrubbery against it and have it look well. You 
want the sense of enclosure, and the curbing doesn’t give 
you the sense of enclosure. You don’t want too complete 
an enclosure, but you want it marked out. You want to 
have it marked out and have it indicated that that is your 
territory. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. MatrrHews.) Just one or two questions. 
Can you see the rings in that first specimen of a tree (refer- 
ring to Exhibit 100) without a magnifying glass ? 

A. No; I can’t see them distinctly enough to count 
them. 

@. How about the rings on the second specimen (refer- 
ring to Exhibit 101) that you said was twenty years old, 
you eae ? They are distinct ? 

Yes, they are distinct. 

Did you ever see any of those specimens before? 

No. 

What tree is that (referring to Exhibit 101)? 

I thought that was an oak. 

And the first one (referring to Exhibit 100)? 

I don’t feel confident and sure about that. 

You said this one (handing Exhibit 117 to witness) 
an oak, too ? 

ACN GO: T didn’t speak of that as any kind. 

Q. When was Central Park first laid out? 

A. In 1857 the plan was adopted, and they went to work 
in a year after that. 

Q. Was that in the middle of New York City ab that 
time ? 

A. No; it was away uptown. 

Q. Was that as much in the country as Franklin Park 
is now? 
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A. Yes, I think fully as much. 

Q. Do you know any other parks besides the Boston 
parks that are surrounded by boundary walls ? 

es ee 

Q. Just mention some? 

A. Well, they are the smaller parks. ‘There are no parks 
that I remember as large as Central Park surrounded en- 
tirely by boundary walls. ‘They have portions of them sur- 
rounded, but not finished. 

Q. Are you familiar with Drury Park in Baltimore? 

A. Ihave seen it,‘about ten or twelve or fifteen years 
ago. 

eG. Is there a fence around that? 

A. There was a fence around a portion, but I cannot say 
that it was all around. 

Q. That is a park larger than Franklin Park, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, I think itis. It is a very large park. 

@. You said that the upper part of Central Park con- 
Aained a fine tree growth? 

A. Fine tree growth — wild, natural woods. 

@. Those were not planted ? 

A. Not planted at all. 

@. And how does that compare with the wooded portions 
of Franklin Park ? 

A. It is more densely wooded than anything that I saw 
in Franklin Park to-day. 

@. You said something about Rotten Row and the idea 
of making the “Greeting” similar to that. Where is that? 

A. In London. 

@. And what is it? 

A. It is a portion — well, it is related to Hyde Park. I 
cannot speak decidedly about it, because I have not been 
there. It is a straight drive, where the people ride back and 
forth for a certain distance. 

Q. And you would say that the original idea of the 
“ Greeting” was distinctly English, wouldn’t you? 

Bua C8. 

@. You were asked by Mr. Lundy if you could mention 
any other features of the park that you thought were open to 
criticism. I would like to call your attention to the stone 
steps in Franklin Park, below the Wilderness. Have you 
noticed them at any time? 

A. Franklin Park, by the overlook ? 

Q. The stone steps where they lead down from the 
Wilderness. 

A. Qh, distinctly. 
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Q. What is your feeling about that? 

A. Ispoke about that, that there ought to be a lot of 
planting brought up. My idea would be to do away with 
the steps as much as possible, and to plant heavily so as to 
shut out the road, which was not agreeable to see from that 
point. 

Q. What do you say about buildings in Franklin Park? 

A. Well, I am not attracted by some of the buildings. 
I think there are too many there. 

(). Did you happen to observe the Refectory, so-called ? 

A. Yes, I saw all of them. 

Q. What do you think of that? 

A. I think the Refectory is too large, and not suited to 
that territory. It seemed to me that there was not the de- 
mand for that kind of a building ‘there. Our buildings in 
Central Park are very much smaller, and our demands 
are immense. 

Q. You were asked by Alderman Gerry with reference to 
what he termed an “ English school of landscape architects.” 
Do you understand there.is such a branch? 

A. Idon’t know of such a distinction. 

@. You don’t understand there is any such branch in. 
this country ? 

A. I don’t know of such a distinction. 

(J. Did you ever hear of it? 

A. Not at all; and my partner, who studied his profes- 
sion for six years in England, under an English landscape 
architect, has nothing distinctive about his ideas, any more 
than my ideas. He was educated there for six years. 

Q. I understood you to say that your theory of park 
plants and planting was to bring the surface of the land into 
a condition that approximated as closely as possible the best 
type of existing natural scenery in the neighborhood ? 

‘A. exactly. 

Q. That is, in other words, to have Franklin Park 
resemble New England scenery ? 

epee Core 

@. And do you think that has been fairly well secured ? 

A. JI think it has fairly well — that effect. 

Mr. MatrrHews. —I think that is all. If there are no 
further questions I will ask Professor Sargent to take the 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I thought you were to put Mr. Petti- 
grew on. 

_ Mr. MarrHews. — Well, I will put Mr. Sargent on if it 
\1s equally agreeable. 
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TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) Mr. Sargent, what is your 
full name? 

A. Charles Sprague Sargent. 

Q. And what occupation or profession do you follow ? 

A. Iam a student of trees. 

@. Are you connected with Harvard University ? 

A. lIamdirector of the Arnold Arboretum, which is a part 
of Harvard College, and a professor in the university. 

@. How long have you been connected with the Arbore- 
tum ? 

A. About twenty-five years, I think. 

Q. How long have you been a professor in the univer- 
sity ? 


A. I think since 1874 —TI don’t remember dates very 
well. 

@. You have been a writer on the subject ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have written on the flora of this country ? 

A. I have written an account of the trees of this country. 

(. Have you acted at various times in an advisory capac- 


ity to different park departments ? 

A. Ihave been invited several times to give advice about 
trees in the New York parks, both at the time when Mr. 
Paul Dana was chairman and when Mr. Stiles was chairman ; 
and I served on a commission which made a report on the 
trees in Prospect Park, in Brooklyn. 

Q. Have you written about parks? 

A. Only incidentally, in the newspapers. 

@. Have you ever had anything to do with the Cen- 
tennial Fair Grounds in Chicago ? 

A. I was invited by Mr. Olmsted to go out there, just 
before the exposition opened, to try to smooth down some 
difficulties he had there with his subordinates. . Of course, 
he consulted me about the location of the plantations and 
the buildings before the plan was made. 

@. Consulted you about the trees and the plantations 


around the buildings ? 


Bo 8: 

@. Whether you have co- operated with him in other un- 
dertakings ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether you would call it co- 
operating. He was in the habit of consulting me. We were 
neighbors and very intimate friends. I saw him almost every 
day for 30 years. 
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Q. Have you ever had anything to do with the parks in 

the town of Brookline? 

I have been Park Commissioner. 

Yes — for how long? 

Ever since they have had a Commission, I think. 
Ever since they have had « Commission ? 

Yes. 

What do you say generally of Mr. Olmsted’s connec- 
tion aa Boston parks and his services ? 

A. I think that Mr. Olmsted deserves well. He has 
laid. out what I think is the finest park system of any of our 
park systems. I consider that the park system of Boston, as 
he has laid it out, is the most comprehensive and the most in- 
telligent. 

@. Andare you familiar with the park systems in general 
throughout this country ? 

Yes, sir. 

Seen most of them? 

I think so; yes. 

Seen many in Europe? 
Seen them all, I think; yes. 

What would you say generally about the Boston park 
system, as compared with others that you have seen? 5 
A. The system, as a scheme, designed for the convenience 
of the public, and also with respect to the connection of the 
parks, is far superior to anything either in the United States. 
or Europe. ‘There are parks in Europe, and perhaps some in 
America, where there are finer trees and plantations, and 
where there are, perhaps, better laid-out roads; but, as a, 

whole, there is nothing like it in the world. 

@. To whom would you attribute the credit for that? 

A. Mr. Olmsted, entirely. 

(. Has there ever been any difference of opinion Rae 
Mr. Olmsted and you as to the treatment of trees and the 
management of parks ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Has anything ever been done on the Boston parks 
. Since your connection with the department in derogation of 
his ideas ? 

A. No. I don’t know what you mean by “connection 
with the department.” I have had no connection with the 
department. ‘The Commissioners occasionally do me the 
honor of asking my advice. 

Q. You are not connected with the department in any 
official capacity ? 

A-No. 
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(). I understand that Mr. Olmsted has ceased to be con- 
nected with the department ? 

A. Yes, sir. He is an invalid. 

Q. Was he in the habit of consulting you about the Bos- 
ton parks? 

A. We talked it over a great deal; yes. 

@. And since his retirement from active practice, you 
have advised the Park Commissioners of Boston occasidn- 
ally ? 
peer. Y eS. 

Q. And now, my question is whether there has been any- 
thing done, speaking generally, in reference to the manage- 
ment of the trees and shrubs of the Boston parks in the past 
three or four years, in derogation of the principles of that 
branch of his art that you understood him to hold? 

A. No, only I think things have been neglected which he 
would have liked to have had done, and which I would have 
liked to have had done. 

Q. But you know nothing that has been done in deroga- 
tion of his ideas as you understood them ? 

A. Nothing. 

(). Taking up the park system in detail, Mr. Sargent, and 
beginning at the other end, beginning at Franklin Park end, 
what do you say about the woods in the Wilderness — their 
history, so far as you know it, and their present condition ? 

A. Well, the Wilderness is very poor soil. It is a rocky 
ledge. The trees have been neglected for— well, always, I 
guess. ‘The trees are full of dead wood. ‘They are in a dis- 
graceful condition for the city of Boston to have any trees 
in. ‘They are in an especially crowded condition. There has 
been a little cut out there —a very little. It is about time 
to cut them over again. 

Q. Has there many trees been cut out in the Wilderness 
in proportion to the whole number ? 

A. Very likely one per cent. — I could not say offhand. 

@. Have the stumps been left? 

A. So faras I know. There are lots of them now. 

(. If the committee went through the Wilderness, they 
could see all the trees that were cut out ? 

A. Yes, if they were industrious. 

Q. Would they find it hard work to find them ? 

A. Yes. Mr. Parsons and I did, to-day. 

(. You want to be understood as saying that there has. 
been no particular thinning of trees there ? 

A. No excessive thinning. Diseased, dead and mis- 
shapen trees, and trees that have been injuring better trees 
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have been cut out. There has not been a good tree cut down 
in the Wilderness. 

Q. You want the committee to understand that it is your 
opinion, based upon all of your experience of the subject, 
that there has not been a single good tree cut down in the 
Wilderness in Franklin Park ? 

A. No, sir; or in Franklin Park. 

Q. In any part of Franklin Park? 

A. Not to my knowledge. That is, by a “good” tree 
I mean a tree that was not injuring a better tree. 

Q. What has been the general effort- of the Commission, 
so far as you know it, in the treatment of Franklin Park 
and in the general improvements made ? 

A. It has been to make Franklin Park, in the last three 
or four years, since Mr. Pettigrew has been superintendent, 
a piece of representative New England scenery, and to so 
manage it as to reduce the cost of maintenance to the | 
lowest possible amount, and to make the park, instead of a 
park for the aristocrats, which we have heard a great deal 
about, a park for the public —a park where children could 
go and play, and where their mothers could have picnics. 

(. There has been some talk about the abandonment of 
the plan for a “ Greeting.” Will you tell us what that was 
and why it was abandoned ? 

A. Well, it was a scheme for the benefit of people in 
carriages. It occupied quite a beautiful piece of natural 
scenery, which has been made available for children’s play- 
grounds and for picnics, and for the enjoyment of the public 
— the public that goes out there to that park either on foot 
or in the electric cars. That is, those who do not drive out 
there. 

Q. Whether a relatively large amount of wagon space 
has not already been provided for those who use carriages ? 

A. Those who use carriages live about seven miles from 
the proposed “ Greeting,” so that they would have to drive, 
in going to and coming from the “ Greeting,’ say, from Ar- 
lington street, about fourteen miles. 

Q. Whether there is practically any public use that can | 
be made of the Back Bay Fens and the Riverway and the 
Parkway, except by those who drive in carriages or ride 
horses or bicycles ? 

A. Only that afew people can walk out there. There 
is a beautiful walk on each side of the Riverway — a beauti- 
ful, secluded, charming walk 

Q. And is there any opportunity for a playground from 
Beacon street clear out to Franklin Park ? 
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A. There is not afoot of playground from the Common 
to Franklin Park at present, except in Brookline. 

@. Now to come back to my question, Mr. Sargent, 
whether or not in your opinion there has been a larger pro- 
vision already made in the park system of Boston for carriage 
people — I mean, relatively to the space devoted to those 
who can see the parks only on foot? 

A. Certainly, the proportion in Boston is very much 
larger than it is in any other American city because 
you have the enormous parkway, which does not exist 
in any other city. In our American cities, the parks 
are isolated parks. ‘The parks may be on _ opposite 
sides of the town, without any connection. Here, they have 
one combined system. You can start at Arlington street 
and continue driving until you bring up in South Boston, 
and remain in the park system all the time. 

@. And there has been enough done for the carriages, in 
your opinion ? © 

Pe cs, 

(). And that is the reason for the abolition of the 
“ Greeting ?”’ 

A. Yes; and economy. You save a couple hundred 
thousand dollars by giving it up. 

Q. Has there been any attempt in Franklin Park to cre- 
ate that which has been called by some witnesses “ typical 
English park scenery ?” 

A. I don’t know what they mean by that. — 

Q. I have endeavored to ascertain myself. I think they 
mean isolated trees, growing far apart. 

A. There are two very excellent instances of that—the 
Playstead and this Ellicottdale. It is one of the loveliest 
things in any park in the world. 

Q. Those were both planned by Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. Yes, sir; and executed by him. 

. Whether there has been any attempt to sais 
those, or to introduce similar features ? 

A. Well, in this place where the “Greeting” was taken 
out. This is a large meadow; but there are no isolated 
trees in the meadow. 

Q. Well, with the exception of the two instances you 
have mentioned, there are no other portions of Franklin 
Park that could be called English park scenery, in the sense 
that I have defined it? ; 

A. No. There are the golf grounds, which is an open hill. 
I have seen effects ike that in German parks. 

Q. Has there been any effort to make the Wilderness a 
tract of that character ? 
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A. Not by this present Commission. They have done 
no work there except to cut out perhaps one per cent. of 
the trees. They have built no walks nor done anything 
there except to cut out a few trees. 

@. Has there been any attempt to jest? the natural 
wildness of the scenery in the Wilderness ? 

A. Nota thing. 

Q. Has there been any effort to take out the straggling 
trees and to destroy the wild appearance of that part of the 
park, for the purpose of growing isolated specimen trees, as 
you have done in the Arboretum ? 

NO: 

Q. And is there, so far as you know, any purpose on the 
part of the Commission or of yourself to do anything of that 
sort? 

A. It is not my purpose, and I should object very strenu- 
ously if I thought the Commission were going to do it. 

Q. What would you think should be done to the Wilder- 
ness ? 

A. Well, in the first place, I should cut all the deadwood 
out of the trees to prolong their lives. The decay of the 
branch follows down into the trunk of the tree, and the 
result is that the tree decays and blows over. It is hollow. 
I should do that first. Then, if the Commission could afford 
it, I should put a great deal of soil there in places. There 
are some exotic shrubs and herbaceous plants there. I 
should lke to take those out and restore the Wilderness to a. 
state of nature — the condition that it was in perhaps 50 or 
100 years ago. There never was good wood there, you know, 
because there is no soil. 

Q. Thatis the reason you would like to have loam spread 
there ? 

A. Iwould; yes. 

@. You heard Mr. Parsons’ testimony about the use of 
loam and its value ? 

Seterre AGGIE 

Q. Without asking you to go over the same ground in 
detail, what do you say as to his testimony ? 

A. Well, I think loam is a pretty good thing to have in 
the family, if you are interested in trees. The tallest oak 
trees in the United States grow in the bottoms of Southern 
Illinois and Indiana, where there is perhaps 16 and 18 and 
20 feet of loam. 

Q. There is nothing of that kind in New England? 

A. No, but the best ground in New England is on the 
river bottoms—in Lancaster, for instance. That is lovely 
soil, which has been washed in. 
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Q. Do you believe that eighteen inches of loam are suf- 
ficient for the growth of any tree? 

A. Yes, forafew years. It will grow a very good tree 
for ten or twenty years. 

Q. What then? 

A. ‘Then, the tree will begin to perish. You will not 
have a big tree or an old tree. I advocate the free use of 
loam on the ground of economy. If a tree is planted in 
good, deep loam, it is a healthy tree. It is not attacked by 
insects or by disease nearly so often as it would be if it did 
not have good, deep loam; and if it is attacked, it throws off the 
attack, and it doesn’t get dead wood init. It is a very ex- 
pensive thing to cut the dead wood out. If you want to 
manage a piece of wood economically, get a good body of 
loam and plant trees in it. 

@. And I understand you that the idea of pruning off the 
dead limbs is not to interfere with the operations of nature, 
but to repair or improve the health of the tree ? 

To save the life of the tree. 

Otherwise the rotten follows down ? 

It follows down the stem, into the trunk. 

And in the end the tree rots ? 

The tree rots, and it blows down or breaks off. 

Now, questions have been been asked and statements 
have been made tending to show that trees are found, even 
in this part of New England, growing to a good height and 
size in froma foot to eighteen inches of loam — growing in a 
state of nature? 

A. Well, I would like to see them. 

Q. What do you say as to that? 

A. Ishould lke to know what the condition of the sub- 
soil was, where the roots got the water, and what kind of 
trees they were. You cannot generalize about these things. 
Every tree grows differently under different circumstances. 

Q. Well, isn’t this true at any rate, that if you find trees 
growing well in from twelve to eighteen inches of loam, 
they would grow better in deeper loam? 

A. Yes, I am satisfied of that. 

Q. And quicker? 

A. The first few years they might not, but they would 


Grates 


after a few years, and they would grow very much longer. 


Trees die of starvation, and not of old age. 
@. Trees in the forest? 
- A. Everywhere. 
Q. That is, if you give a tree enough food, it will live 


- practically indefinitely ? 
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A. If it isn’t killed accidentally — if it is not burned, or 
struck by lightning, or torn up by a tornado. It renews 
itself every year, and the entire inside of the tree might dis- 
appear entirely. That middle part of the tree only serves to 
keep the tree from blowing over. In one of these sections 
the live part of the tree is perhaps one-eighth of an inch 
thick. 

Q. Which is the sap-wood in Exhibit 100, for instance ? 

A. Well, the sap-wood is so thin you can hardly see it. 
It is the outside ring — perhaps one-thirty-second of an inch 
thick. 

Q. And inside of that is the hard wood ? 

A. Yes, which serves the purposes of preventing the 
tree from blowing over. 

Q. The life and vitality of the tree is really contained in 
this sap-wood, and really depends upon the amount of 
nourishment furnished to the tree ? 

A. Yes, and if a tree does not meet with an accident, 
I don’t know why it should not live for a very long period. 
Of course, you take a tree, and in the course of 500 years itis 
very apt to be struck by lightning or torn up by a tornado or 
cut down by some ignorant park superintendent. ‘There are 
lots of things that might happen to it. 

Q. But if no accident happened, you would say that the 
life of a tree might be prolonged indefinitely ? 

A. Yes. <A. white oak might live 500 years here if it had 
plenty of soil. 

@. Are there any trees of that age? 

A. I fancy there are trees 500 years old in the parks of - 
Europe. Of course, the saguaro in California are the oldest 
ones that we know anything about. They are about 4,000 
years old. i. 


Q. Is that the redwood or the giant tree? 
A. The giant tree. 
Q. The big tree? 
A. ‘The big tree. 
Q. Good soil? | 
A. Yes. That is old, decayed lava. It is splendid 
soil. 
- Q. What is the depth of it? 
A. I suppose two or three hundred feet, perhaps. I 


never measured it. 

Q. That accounts for the age of the tree? 

A. Yes,and the vast amount of snowfall. There is about 
60 feet of snowfall every winter. 

Q. What effect has that? 
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A. Itsupplies the tree with moisture. Of course if you 
have plenty of moisture, you don’t need so much soil. This 
soil acts as a mulch. 

@. We have very dry summers here? 

A. Yes. In Japan it rains every day in summer. 

Q. Is there any greater necessity for loam in the vicinity 
of Boston than in other parts of the country? 

A. There is naturally less of it here. 

(). And is there any greater necessity for it? 

A. Well, itis much dryer here than it is farther east. 
We have more moisture than they have to the westward. 

@. Less than on the Pacific slope ? 

A. Upin the mountains where the saguaro grow they 
have very little summer rain, but they have this enormous 
snowfall in winter. 

Q. And it is held in the soil? 

A. Yes, in the forest floor, which is very dense and 
thick. 

Q. You don’t believe in skimping on loam in park plan- 
tations ? 

A. Not if you want to manage your parks economically. 

@. Do you know what the depth of loam was in Mr. 
Olmsted’s constructions along the banks of the Fens? 

A. I think about two feet; but under that loam in a 
great many places was mud, dredged out—peaty mud. I 
know we did that on the Brookline side, and on top of that 
we put two feet of loam. That was excellent loam, brought 
down from the Sudbury basin. 

@. Superior quality? 

A. Excellent quality. 

@. Will you explain to the committee your theory of 
boundary walls ? 

A. Well, my theory about that is that the parks, in the 
first place, are built for the people who go in them — not for 
the people who live outside and want to look into them. 
They are built for the people in the city. The first thing to 
do in a park is to have a substantial boundary plantation, 
and the wall is built to protect the boundary plantation, and 
to prevent people from running in, except at stated places 
which can be guarded and looked after. In London, for ex- 
ample, they have an open iron fence like this one on the Com- 
mon, but about 15 or 18 feet high. 

@. What, in your opinion, is the relative value of stone 
and iron fences ? 

A. Well, stone fences are much more economical, because 
they don’t require any repairing, and shrubs can hang over 
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them, and vines can be trained over them; and it is the 
most rural looking fence. 

Q. Then, you advocate the use of boundary walls from 
the standpoint of the great masses of the public after they 
get into the parks ? 

A. The parks are built for the benefit of the people who 
use them, and not for the people who want to live outside 
and look into them. 

Q. Not for the abutters ? 

A. No. Iam an abutter on Jamaica Park, too. The 
Commission has gone to work and built a high wail beside 
me, and not only that, but they propose to charge me better- 
ments. 

Q. But, notwithstanding that you occupy that position 
near Jamiaca Park, and notwithstanding that they built a 
wall between your estate and the park, you don’t object? 

A. JI haven’t objected; no. 

(. Is it common practice to surround our large American. 
parks with boundary walls? 

A. Lincoln Park, in Chicago, has no boundary wall. The 
others have them. 

Q. The other Chicago parks ? 

A. The other parks in America. 

Q. How about Drury Park ? 

A. They have a high board fence, about 15 feet high, in 


Q@. Is it generally surrounded by some kind of walls? 
AS aN es: 
And I understand that Central Park has a boundary 


A. Yes: 

@. And the other parks have ? 

A. Prospect Park, the park in New Orleans, in San 
Francisco, in Buffalo — the only park besides Lincoln Park 
that I know of that hasn’t is Belle Isle Park, which is in the 
centre of Detroit river. 

Q. The Belle Isle Park occuples | an island in Detroit 
river, doesn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

And its boundary is the water? 

Yes. It is a beautiful park, too. 

Beautiful park ? 

Oh, beautiful. 

With the exception of Lincoln Park, you don’t know 
of any large park in this country which is not surrounded 
by a fence or boundary wall? 
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It is the only one. 

Prospect Park is, in Brooklyn ? 

Wes. 

You have been pretty familiar with the Wildernes 
e last few years ? 

Yes. 

Ever see any stumps removed ? 

No. 

Are the stumps there ? 

Yes. 

The cominittee can see them if they go out? 

Yes. 

Now, Mr. Sargent, you remember the original condi- 
tion of Franklin Park, when it was first acquired by the city ? 

a Ves. 

Q. What was that, if you can state it briefly, in compar- 
ison with its present condition ? 

A. Well, there was an old high road running through it. 
They were country places, and there were a large number of 
old apple tree orchards, which were cut out. Of course 
there were a number of highroads running through it, and 
hedge-rows, and stone walls. 

(). I have here two maps prepared by the Park Depart- 
ment, showing the condition of Franklin Park before it was 
purchased, and after. 

A. Do you want me to look at them? 

Q. Yes. The first map, which will be Exhibit 187, 
represents the land acquired by the city, and what is now 
Franklin Park, and it shows, Mr. Sargent, does it, the 
wooded area at that time? 

faa Xe. 

(. And shows the roads? 

A. Now, let me see about the roads (examining plan). 
Well, this road (pointing) ran through here. That road 
(pointing) I remember perfectly well. Then, this property 
(pointing) belonged to my father’s uncle. I was familiar 
with all that. General Horace Sargent lived here (pointing) 
and Mr. Manlius Sargent lived here (pointing). 

(). Those estates were on the corner of Seaver street, 
were they not? 

A. At the corner of Seaver street and Walnut avenue. 

Q. This plan shows the isolated trees ? 

A. Isuppose so. I cannot swear to every tree. 

(. You see various spots marked on the plan supposed 
to be trees? 

A. Yes. ‘Those trees are there (pointing). Of course, 
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these trees (pointing) are there; and these trees (pointing) 
are there. 

Q. Now, has there been an increase, to your knowledge, 
n the wooded area of Franklin Park since that time ? 

A. I should think so; yes. 3 

Q. Iwill show you now this other map, which will be 
Exhibit 138, and which shows Franklin Park as it was on 
January 1, 1900, showing the tree plantations ? ; 

Jae should think there was a larger wooded area there. 

@. And it is very much larger, isn’t it? 

A. Ishould think so; yes. 

(. And it shows a great many isolated trees and clumps: 
of trees cut out? 

A. Yes; those are largely apple trees. There were large 

apple tree orchards there. Mr. Olmsted cut them out, and I 
remember that there was a great deal of criticism of him for 
cutting them out. The Transcript had a number of let- 
ters from lovers of nature at that time. I remember it very 
well. 

@. Did they complain that the apple tree was a native 
there, and ought not to be cut out? 

A. They complained that it was an object of very oe 
beauty — especially when they were covered with canker 
worms, as they always are in abandoned orchards. | 

Q. Were there any roads and stone walls in the parks at. 
that time ? 

A. Well, there was a general road that run digo 
there. 

Do you know how ERY es estates herd were ? 
No. 

Were there not some forty or fifty ? 

I don’t know. | 

The division lines are shown on the first map, are 
they not — the field lines ? 

A. I suppose those are the ones (pointing), aren’t they ? 
I have never seen this plan before. | 

Mr. Matruews. — I call the attention of the committee to: 
those two plans as showing the increased wooded areas in ~- 
Franklin Park, produced by the various commissions since 
1884, and to the'excision of a great many trees and clumps 
of trees — hundreds of them — in the open portions of the 
park. 

Q. Mr. Sargent, would it have -been possible to have left 
those estates Just as they were when taken by the city and 
get a natural New England park-like effect from it? 

A. -' No, sir. 
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It wouldn't ? 

Certainly not. 

Why not? 

: Because they were cut up into squar 
less, ‘and then the apple orchard does not 
New England, the apple being a foreig 
brought here. 

@. These open spaces SUS ee es ar 
nature, are they ? 

eo, sir. ‘hey were all probabl 

(). What was the condition, so far 
ables you to state, of the surface of th 
New England ? 

A. Densely covered with woods, exc 
openings had been made along the streams 
cultivate a little corn. 

Q. With that exception, was the surface a 
one unbroken forest? — 

A. Yes, it is believed so. 

Q. No open spaces ? 

- A. No. You see there were no buffalo. 
made open spaces was the burning off of the v 
Indians, to give food to the wood buffalo. F 
that was not necessary; so that, when the Pil 
here, this was probably an unbroken forest from} 
. Hudson river. 
_  @. What, so far as your learning enables yo 

was the character of the growth upon Franklin 
the Wilderness, in a state of nature, as compared | 
now occurs there ? 

A. In the Wilderness ? 

Q. In the Wilderness ; yes? . 
_ <A. I think very likely there were scrub oaks 

there are now. There also may have been pines 
know. Of course, there are no old trees in the 
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Has the place been burned over ? 
Evidently. All the woods have been burne 
have been fires, probably every year, for one or tw 
years. 

Q. And that is true of the Wilderness ? 

A. Yes, there have been fires every year, proba 

1; Fon don’t mean the whole of the Wildernes 


Q. Are there any mee trees there ? 
A. Not one. 

Q. Not one? 

A. No. 

Q. 

A. 
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yery likely at times the whole of it — just as Blue 
sen burned over innumerable times. 
whole of it at once ? 3 


; your knowledge and observation goes, is 
forest growth there ? 

t hemlock grove in the Arboretum: is an 
don’t know any other. The Waverly 
3es. In Essex County, I know a few 
ibtedly growing there when this country 
when the Pilgrims came here. | 

at in the vicinity of the city of Boston 
about the only one? 

Fis about the only one; yes, sir. 

taken any special interest in the matter of 


vat. I was led into that, I might say, from 
1 few years ago, three or four years ago, the 
cline put $100,000 in the hands of the Brook- 
smmissioners to buy playgrounds in the out- 
the town. That attracted my attention to the 
rally. That scheme has worked so well in 
at the town meeting gave us another $100,000 
hose. That led me to the study of playgrounds. 
have you advised the Park Commissioners in the 
on in that matter ? 

ve had various talks with them on the subject. 

. you state to the committee your views of the 
ylaygrounds, as distinguished from parks? 

ll, it seems to me that they are very necessary and 
uings to have, for children to play in. You can 
know how many children play there every day. 
there is no place in the parks specially set apart 
ang children. I should like to see many more 
1] the congested parts of Boston. (Turning to 
3.) New York has spent in the last five or six 
il million dollars, I think — 

soNS. — Twenty million dollars. 

rNEss. — (Continuing) — in going into the con- 
i, on the East side, and buying whole sites and 
mm the buildings and making playgrounds. 

yse have been secured in the populous distuicts, 
the most populous districts — Corlear’s Hook, Mul- 
, and such places. 

you find, considering the matter of blaygrounde: 


—— 
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any playgrounds connected with the park system between 
Boston Common and Franklin Park ? 

A. ‘There are none; no, sir. 

@. And what have you done as to the introduction of 
such in the park system? 

A. In that particular region ? 

@. Yes, along the main park system ? 

A. Well, the only thing I have done was to recommend 
the Commission to fill up the natural history pools and make 
a children’s playground there. That is all I have been able 
todo. I have wanted them to buy one or two playgrounds 
in Jamaica Plain; but I have not got them worked up to it 
yet. 

~Q. You consider Leverett Park a good site for a play- 
ground? 

A. Yes, I thought. so, for small children. You cannot 
play big games there. Itis not big enough. 

Q. Was there any other objection, or any special objec- 
tion, to the pools in Leverett Park ? 

A. They were dangerous. 

VY Ay)? 

A. They were very deep, with very steep banks. 

Q. How deep? 

A. I think from 6 to 8 feet deep — deep enough to drown 
a child. If a child fell in, he couldn’t possibly get out unless 
he swam. 

@. There were some ten of them, were there not ? 

A. Natural history pools? 


Q. Yes. 
A. I think there were three -— was it three or four, Mr. 
Pettigrew ? 


Mr. PeTTiGREW. — About ten of them. 

The Witness. — No; the natural history pools — the big 
ones. 

Mr. PerticRew. — There were seven filled up. 

The Witness. — You don’t understand my question. I 
mean the big ones. I mean north of the hill. 

Mr. PrerrigREw.— Four there; and then there were 
three others filled up. 

Q. That is there were four pools on the north of the 
wooded hill filled up because you wanted to make a play- 
ground there ? 

A. Because the object for which they were created no 
longer existed. They were built there with the idea of 
establishing, in conjunction with the Natural History Society, 
a fresh water aquarium there. 
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Q. Was that plan abandoned ? 

A. Yes; they couldn’t work it out. 

Q. What would you say as to the other three pools 
on the south side of the wooded hill? Was there any water 
in them ? | 

A. There was water a few days in the spring, sometimes. 

Q. - What was their condition the rest of the time ? 

AIT y, 

Q. What was the condition of the outlet stream from 
Ward’s Pond ? 

A. Well, I saw it run, one vet spring, for three weeks. 

a) ies: weeks at a time? 

A,» Yes. 
~Q. What was its general condition ? 

A. The rest of the year it was perfectly dry. 
(. What was the condition of the waterfall at the outlet 
of Ward’s Pond ? 
There wasn’t any. 
Q. Well, the bed of the stream was diets ? 
A. Yes. 
@. And the construction for the waterfall was there ? 
A 
Q. 
wa 


ie: 


Yes ; but there was no waterfall. 
Do you know of any park system in the world where 

aterfall has been built that didn’t have any water ? 
A. No. I think that is a Boston notion. 
(. This is the only instance ? 
A.~ I think so. } 
@. Do you know anything about the original intentions 
of the department with respect to the wall in Jamaica Pond 
which was to be exposed above the water ? 

A. Well, they used to talk about a foot and a halt, I 
think. 

@. You mean on the south side of the pond? 

A. I think they used to talk about a foot and a half. 

@. How much wall was exposed there, as a matter of 
fact ? } 

A. I think more than 5 or 6 feet — possibly 8. 

@. Very much in excess of the amount expected / 2 

A. IJ should say so; yes. 

Q. What is your opinion of the signe made or the 
present Commission ? 

A. Well, I recommended them to do it, so I am bound to 
think very well of it, now that it is done. 

Q. It is finished ? 

Amy 6s, 

Q. What do you eyenle the effect is ? 


a 
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A. I think it is good. Of course, it is unfortunately too 
straight; but it-would be a very expensive thing to obviate 
that. ' It will always look rather artificial, but it will look a 
great deal better than it ever has since the wall was built. 

Q. There is no wall along the west shore of Jamaica 
Pond close to the water? 
oa NO. Z 
. Was there one contemplated in Mr. Olmsted’s first 
plan ? 

Yes. | 

Q. Do you know why that was abandoned ? 

st ohen Gee 

ie Why: ? | 

A. I persuaded him to abandon it, so as to save the 
trees. There are some very fine trees along the bank. 
There are the finest there in New England. The construc- 
tion of that road there would kill them all. 

Q. He consented to it? 

Aa> Yes. 

(. Have any valuable trees been cut out along the 
western slope, except what was necessary for the roads ? 

A. Not one. 

Q. Not one? 

Pa oUNG. 

@. Any valuable and fine trees cut out in the Parkman 
place, for instance ? 

A:.. Not one. 

Q. Not one? | 

A. Notone. There has been one tree cut out in the 
Parkman place, and that was a half dead elm. 

(. Only one tree, all told? 

A. That is all. 

@. And if anybody says that there has been a great 
change in the trees there, and any great number of trees cut 
out at the Parkman place, they are in error? 

iY eS 

@. And I understood you to say that no good trees were 

cut out on Franklin Park? 
A. Not one. When I say no good trees, I mean to say 
that no tree was cut down that it wasn’t for the benefit of a 
better one. 

Q. Yes, I should have stated that qualification. I had it 
in mind. What do you say with reference to the completion | 
of our main parks? 

A. I say that it will cost $250,000 to complete it, and 
that it can be done in about a year. 
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Q. That is, to complete the main park system, so far as: 
you think it advisable? . 


A. That will complete everything except the West Rox- 


bury Park — absolutely. That doesn’t include Franklin 
Field or any of the playgrounds. 

Q. But $250,000 will finish the main park system ? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

The CHAIRMAN. — $250,000 will finish what? 

Mr. MatrHews. — The main park system. 

The Witness. — All the Boston parks outside of West: 
Roxbury Park. 

Q. (By Mr. Marruews.) And not counting the play- 
grounds ? 

A. And not counting the playgrounds. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the cutting down 
of the estimates for completing the parks ? 

Ae HL Thiel. 

@. And do you remember froni what figure they have 
been reduced ? 

A. They were reduced from $2,500,000 to $1,500,000. 

(). And the latter scheme, I understand, has been car- 
ried out, or will be? 

A. I hope so. I should have explained that that million 
and a half included the completion of all playgrounds. Of 
that amount, they have had one million dollars, which they 
have expended, leaving $500,000 needed, on our original 
figures. Now we find that the parks could be com- 
pleted for $250,000, and that the playgrounds, including 
Franklin Field, and all the playgrounds which they had 
charge of at that time, two or three years ago, would cost 
$250,000 more. ; 

@. You recommended the reduction from the larger sum 
to $1,500,000 ? 7 . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what was your idea in that reduction ? 

A. I don’t understand. 

Q. What was the idea in making that reduction in the 
work that was to be done to complete the system ? 

A. In the interest of economy, primarily, and, secondly, 
by cutting out things which seemed to me unnecessary — ex- 
pensive buildings, unnecessary roads, ete. 

Q. Has there been any special necessity for the employ- 
ment by the Park Department during the past three years of 
a landscape architect, at a regular annual salary ? 

A. I don’t think so. I think that at the time Mr. Petti- 
grew assumed charge of the parks the construction and land- 


is 
yy 
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scape work was done, with the exception of the care of the 
woods and plantations — the planting, and things of that. 
sort. 

Q. But there would be a necessity for employing a land- 
scape architect on the West Roxbury Park? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q@. But with reference to the main park system, you don’t 
see any such necessity ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. You said there had been no change in the system of 
the plantations from the ideas of Mr. Olmsted. Have there 
been any changes in the landscape work, as distinct from the 
work which relates to plantations, trees and shrubs, except. 
those which have been referred to in Leverett Pond, Jamaica 
Pond, and the Greeting at Franklin Park ? 

A. «I don’t know of any others. 

@. Those are all the changes, if they can be called such, 
that have been made? 

A. Walks in some cases have been made narrower, where 
it was desirable to widen the planting spaces. 

Q. But you wouldn’t call that a substantial change? 

A. No. ‘The only change, the only radical and important 
change, was the change in the Greeting. 

@. That is the abandonment of the Greeting? 

A. The abandonment of the Greeting. These ponds Mr. 
Olmsted would have filled up when he found that the Natural 
History Society had given up their scheme. 

@. And you understand that, at Jamaica Pond, he con- 
sented to the change in the walls along the west shore, and 
only wanted to have one foot and a half clear of the surface 
of the water ? 

A.* Yes. 

Q. Now, is there anything else that you care to state to 
the committee, or any other point that you think the com- 
mittee should have information upon? If so, I should be 
glad to have you volunteer it. . 

A. Well, you know the Fens have been a good deal 
criticised. 

Q. I had forgotten the Fens. Will you state what, in 
your opinion, was the condition of the Fens, and the reasons 
for deciding upon the change? 

A. Well, so far as the trees were concerned at the Fens, 
they were planted very thickly by Mr. Olmsted —and I 
think properly so, because it was a very exposed place. He 
carried out the first part of the old adage which says, “ Plant 
thickly ;” but he didn’t carry out the second part, which says, 
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«Thin quickly.” The thinning quickly was omitted, .and it 
might perhaps have saved very much if it had not been. 

Q. Do you know why the thinning quickly was omitted? 
Was it upon his advice, or against his protest ? 

A. I don’t know about that; but he knew the importance 
of thinning trees. 

Q. There was never any difference of opinion between 
you upon that point ? 

A. Never, never. There is a general impression in the 
community, and one perhaps gathered from the newspapers, 
that the trees in the Fens have been unduly thinned out, and 
that sacrifices have been made there. Now, I am prepared 
to prove by any tree experts that are brought on that the 
trees have not been thinned enough there, and that the Com- 
mission have shown very gross neglect in the last three or 
four years in the care of those trees. , The trees are, many of 
them, in a scandalous condition; and they have not been 
thinned, I think, largely on account of this talk in the news- 
papers. I would like to take the committee down there and 
talk with them about the trees, and I think I could convince 
them that the Commission has not been doing their duty to 
them. 

Q. What would you say was the condition of the pine 
trees — the conifers ? 

A. Beastly. 

(. In what respect ? 

A. Thay have been crowded. They have no branches. 
They are full of diseases. They have several leaders to 
them. There is not one of them that is not a disgrace to the 
city of Boston. 

Q. What is your opinion of the condition of the line 
trees — the trees along the roads and walks? 

A. Bad. In the first place, the selection was bad. The 
line trees at the end of the Fens, what might be called the 
eastern side of the Fens, were very well planted. Those 
have not been disturbed. 

Q. Those are Norway maples? 

CEA Ace ) 

Q. If any witness has said that you recommended the cut- 
ting out of all the trees on all sides of the Fens, he is mis- 
taken ? 

A. He has made a ‘mistake. When you have crossed the 
Boylston bridge, they gave up the Norway maple, and they 
planted the red maple, which is a tree that grows in swamps 
or low, rich ground. If you plant that tree in a gravel bank, 
it will not thrive. Then they also put in a yellow ash tree — 
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a tree which only thrives in deep, moist ground. The trees 
were very large — some of them 20 or 25 feet high. They 
had stumps about that size (illustrating), so that they would 
not support themselves, and they had to be tied up to big 
sticks, and the result was that the tree and the stake, when- 
ever the wind blew, rubbed against each other. You take 
out the stake, and the tree would fall down. By my advice, 
the Commission took out every one of those trees, and 
replanted the plantation, with more soil, with Norway maples, 
which, on the whole, has proved itself to be the best tree 
planted on the Back Bay. The best trees on Commonwealth 
avenue are the Norway maples. That work was done last 
year, and they now have good trees there. 

@. That is to say, when you replanted, you chose the 
same tree which Mr. Olmsted. had selected ? 

A. Which he had planted first. 

Q. Over on the east side? 

A. Yes, sir. All the line trees are Norway maples now. 

Q. And you selected the same tree to complete the plant. 
ing that he had put on this side, and which had Brown very 
successfully ? 

A. Yes, sir. They are good trees. | 

@. Now, will you tell the committee what the condition. 
of the shrubbery was, and explain the original design in 
laying it out, and what happened to it? | 

A. It was an experimental shubbery. A large number of 
exotic shrubs were planted, which had been very insuffici- 
ently tried. J am sorry to say that I was responsible for 
the introduction of those shrubs in this country. Mr. 
Olmsted had seen them in the Arboretum, and, before they 
had been sufficiently tested, he had them planted in the Back 
Bay Fens. A great many of those died, so that at the end 
of a few years those shrubs had become so crowded that a 
large part of the shrubs were either dead or dying, and the 
others were crowded so that they were bare poles, with a tuft 
of leaves on top. Instead of making a screen, you could look 
right out under them. ‘The only way to do was to rip them 
right out and replace them with different shrubs. 

@. If you took the committee down there, you could 
show them some_of the shrubs that were planted in the 
early plantation? 

Weary os. 

Q. Could you also show some of the shrubs that are in 
their rudimentary form, and which they ought to have taken ? 

A. Yes; and I can show them many hundred trees that 
ought to be cut out inside of a week — trees that are doing 
positive injury there. 
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Q. Is the appearance of the plantations in the Fens so 
different from the appearance of the plantations along the 
Riverway, particularly on the Brookline side, that any in- 
telligent observer, if his attention were called to it, could 
appreciate it ? 3 

A. I think so; yes. 

Q@. What were the pine trees that were planted along 
the Fens ? 

A. Principally Scotch pines and Austrian pines — two 
European trees which do not flourish here. There werealso ~ 
a few red pines, which is a hardy native tree, and a few 
white pines. Although the white pine is a native tree, it is 
a delicate tree. After they have been planted, they suffer 
very much from the exposure of the situation. Then, there 
were some Norway spruces, and some white spruces. 

Q. What is your opinion of the Norway spruce as it 
occurs in eastern Massachusetts ? 

A. I think it is pretty good for 25 years. 

Q. After that ? 

A. It gets very shabby, and generally dies. It is very 
hard to find in eastern Massachusetts a Norway spruce fifty 
years old, although there are thousands planted every year. 

Q. Is there anything else that you care to say about the 
Fens ? 

A. Well, I think the plantations in the Fens are in a 
very unsatisfactory and disagreeable condition. 

Q. Now? 

A. Now,— bad. The measures there, I don’t think have 
been radical enough. 

_  Q. Have you noticed what was done by Mr. Pettigrew 
on the Boston side of the Riverway ? 

A. «Yes. 

Q. That treatment was more radical ? 

A. More radical and more successful. 

Q. What is the condition of those plantations ? 

A. They look better. They can be made better yet, but 
they look better. The trees are in better shape. They have 
been thinned out more there. They are in pretty satisfactory 
condition. 

Q. I would like to ask you what your opinion is as to the 
cutting that has been done at the Pine Banks and along 
other parts of Jamaica Park? 

A. Well, there has been no cutting done at Jamaica 
Pond, except at the Pine Bank. There may have been an 
occasional dead or dying tree cut out. Of course the Pine 
Bank is anold place. It was first planted in 1802. It has 
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been managed and controlled for the last 40 years by a 
gentleman who objected very seriously to cutting out trees. 
The resuit has been that when the city got it there was 
hardly a decent tree alive. Some of those trees had to be 
cut out, and yet the trees that are left are not in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Q. Some Norway spruces were cut out? 

A. Yes. ¢ 

Q. Something has been said about some trees that were 
cut out at the corner of Morton street and Forest Hills 
street, at the entrance of Franklin Park. 

A. Those were Norway spruces, principally. The dis- 
tance there is very narrow, and it is very important to have 
a thick boundary plantation there. They had lost their 
lower branches. ‘There was a shelter up about 30 feet from 
the ground, but none lower than that to amount to anything. 
You could not get a thick plantation there until they had 
been taken out. They would have died in 10 or 12 years 
anyway. 

@. Were they in good condition when they were taken 
out ? 

A. No. 

Q. What has been done with the undergrowth in the 
woods in Franklin Park? 

A. There hasn’t been anything done with it that I know 
of. 

@. Has there been any effort to clear the undergrowth 
away ? 

A. Some tree weeds were taken out, some exotic tree 
weeds. 

Q. What is your policy in regard to the undergrowth ? 

A. My idea has been to get the whole thing covered with 
a native undergrowth. 

Q. And if anybody thinks your policy has been to destroy 
the undergrowth, he is in error? . 

A. Yes. I can demonstrate that in the Arboretum, if 
they will do me the favor to come out there some day. 

Q. What would be the effect on the undergrowth in trim- 
ming out trees ? 

A. It would increase it by letting the light in. 

Q. Did you recommend the removal of the flag staff? 

mL did: 

@. What was the reason for that? 

A. It was so tall that it dwarfed all the trees and de- 
stroyed the natural effect of the Playstead. 

Q. Where was it put? 
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In Franklin Field. 
Can as many people see it now as ee 
More. 
More young people ? 
A great many, — three to one, I think. 
Can it be seen from Franklin Park, as well? - 
I don’t know. Can it, Mr. Pettigrew? 
r. PETTIGREW. — Yes, sir. 
Some mention has been made of your own estate on 
the borders of Jamaica Park. That contains 40 or 50 acres ? 
A. I think it is more than that. 
Q. 80 or 100 acres? 
A. I think probably 150 acres. 
Q. Itis largely your own creation, or that of other people ? 
A. I have managed it since 1848. At that time it con- 
sisted of about 40 acres. : 
Q. So that three-quarters or four-fifths ot it has been 
purchased since you managed it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the landscape features have been managed by you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. If the committee went out to visit the parks, would. 
you have any objection to their going through your place? 
A. I would be delighted to have them. 
(. And whether or not you have some woods that you 
have been managing as you think woods should be managed ? 
A. Ithink so. They are better in the Arboretum than 
they are there, because it is a ‘more permanent bien 
and I have paid more attention to them. . . 
@. You haven’t attempted to thin the trees out in . the 
hemlock grove ? er 
A. We take them out when they die. I did at first cut 
out a few, to isolate a few of the choice individual speci- 
mens. is 
@. But that is still to-day a dense mass ? 
A. They stand as thickly as they can possibly. 
Q. And whether or not in your opinion that is a proper 
way to treat the trees ? 
A. An oak tree wants more space. You cannot crowd 
an oak tree that way. It will die. 
(. Are there some old oak trees in the Arboretum? 
A Sees, BIT. 
Q. Along the drive, going down from Central street to 
the hemlock grove ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(). Those trees have been thinned out some? 
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A. They have been thinned out a little, and the under- 
growth has been encouraged, to hold the leaves and check 
evaporation. I think undergrowth is a very important thing 
for trees. 

Q. Is there any point that I have not covered that occurs 
to you? 

A. Well, there has been so much talk about the trees | 
that I think it would be a very fair thing if the committee 


would go out and give us an opportunity to explain what 


has been done. 
@. And would you have any objection to some of the 


_ eritics of the department accompanying them ? 


A. Ishould be perfectly delighted to have any of them 
come. I want to demonstrate to the committee that there 
has not been trees enough cut. 

@. Is there any other point that occurs to you which 


would interest the committee ? 


A. Mr. Pettigrew — do ee want me to say anything 
about him. 

Q. Did you know him before he came here ? 

A. No; except by reputation. 

Q.- What was that? 

A. Well, I heard of him from Mr. Robert Douglass, who 


is the most experienced tree planter we ever had in this 


country. In the eighties, he told me about Mr. Pettigrew. 
Then, at the time of the Chicago Exposition, Mr. George 
Nicholson, who is the manager of the Kew Gardens, in 
London, was sent out by the English government to Chicago. 


. He saw Mr. Pettigrew and stayed with him a month or two, 


and: when he came back he told me about him. I had con- 
fidence in the judgment of those two men; so that, when 
the Commissioners asked me about a superintendent, I advised 
them to see Mr. Pettigrew. I went on with them to Brook- 
lyn; and that is the first time I saw him. 

Mr. MAatrruews. — There is nothing further that occurs to 
me at this time. 


Cross- -ecamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Was there anything, Professor, 
“beyond the little thinning of the trees that has been done, that . — 
you can think of, that should have been done in carrying out 
Mr. Olmsted’s ideas ? 

A. That is the principal offence of the commissioners, to 


_™my mind. 
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Q. That is the principal thing. Now, Professor, do you 
consider that (referring to Exhibit 100, cross section of an 
oak grown in the Wilderness) a fair specimen of the average 
tree in the wilderness ? 

A. (Examining exhibit.) I never have seen that. I 
don’t know anything about it. 

That is marked “ Exhibit 100.” 

Did that grow in the Wilderness ? 

Yes. 

Oh, there are larger trees than that there, a good 


Many of them ? 

Larger than that? Oh, yes, lots of them. 

Now, on the subject of playgrounds, Professor, your 
idea is, of course, that they should, so far as practicable, get 
these playgrounds in the congested section of the city ? 

Neen tts: 

Q. Do you understand, Professor, that this commission 
has laid out four playgrounds —no, three playgrounds, — 
within a radius of a square mile in Dorchester ? 

A. Yes: 

Q. And that there are four playgrounds, counting Frank- 
lin Field? 

A site 08% 

@. Now, do you consider that good policy ? 

A. Idon’t know where the playgrounds are. I haven’t 
seen them. 

@. Well, you do know that Dorchester is not a section 
of the city that actually calls for a playground? 

A. I don’t know anything of the kind, no. 

(. You are not familiar with Dorchester ? 

A. Ihave driven through there, yes. 

Q. Well, should you say, with the outlay of money it is 
possible for the city to make, that it is good policy to confine 
these playgrounds to any single section, in that proportion ? 
_ A. Well, they haven’t any money yet to buy them with. 
They had better buy good playgrounds when they have a 
chance and have the money, in one section, and then go into 
another section. 

Q. Don’t you think it is necessary to come down where 
they need breathing spaces ? 

Whereabouts ? , 

Well, anywhere in the crowded section ? 

Well, where ? 

I don’t suppose we could have one right down here ? 
Why not? 


Opobpeope 
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Q. On the City Hall? 

A. A very good place for one, I should think, if you have 
got money enough to pay for it. 

@. Have you seen the Fellows-street playground ? 

A. The Fellows-street playground? Have I ever seen 
that, Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. STRATTON. — Yes. I think it was on a winter’s day. 

The Wrrness.— Where is it? 

Mr. STRATTON. — A small one, near Hunneman street, on 
the Roxbury line. 

Mr. Lunpy. — There is a big iron fence around it, isn’t 
there ? 

Mr. STRATTON. — Not so very tall. 

The Witness. — Yes, I have seen it — thought it a very 
poor thing, too, not big enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Do you Aber Mr. William Henry 
Winslow ? 

A. Ihave that pleasure, yes, I think he is the gentleman 
I know — the gentleman who is an architect? 

Q. Yes, an architect. 

A. A neighbor of mine. 

Q. Hesaid here in one place: “I have noticed contin- 
ual changes, and changes which were rechanged and _ re- 
changed again. ‘There seem to be a total want of consensus 
among the persons who are responsible for the park manage- 
ment.” What do you say to that? 

A. Icannot say anything. Idon’t know what he means. 

Q. You cannot grasp that—that “there seems to bea 
total want of consensus among the persons who are responsi- 
ble for the park management”? Have you ever noticed 
that ? 

AS Never. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I think that is all, Professor. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Alderman Gerry would like to ask 
some questions. 

The Wirness. —I will be delighted to answer any ques- 
tions he asks me, if I can. They are pretty difficult, some 
of these questions. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Is that in a sense of sar- 
casm, or in a sense of good nature ? 

A. Good nature. I hope Iam good natured. 

Q. Isit untrue that you are the adviser of the Park 
Department ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is true that you are? 

A. They ask me questions sometimes, yes. 
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Q. Is it untrue that you are the adviser of the Park 
Department ? 

A. I don’t know exactly what you mean. 

Q. Well, is it untrue that you are the only adviser of 
the Park Department ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Then, when Mr. Stratton testifies that you are the 
adviser, and the only adviser, of the Park Department — 

A. I believe him. 

Q. You believe him ? 

A. Ido, yes. I didn’t know whether he advised with 
anyone else or not before you made this statement. 

Q. He says he has not. 

A. I have unbounded confidence in Mr. Stratton’s word. 

Q. So have we all. If you were told that that specimen 
(referring to exhibit 100) came from the Wilderness, you 
would say, as you have testified, that that was not a fair 
representative of the Wilderness, wouldn’t you ? 

A. Ishould say that there are larger trees there. 

Q. Larger trees ? 

Pe CS. sit, 

Q. And if that was brought as a specimen, to be but by 
the side of the one there that was grown in the Arboretum 
(Exhibit 101), you would say ‘that that was hardly a fair 
comparison, wouldn’t you? 

A. I haven’t examined that — don’t know anything about 
it. I don’t know how old it is or anything else. I have 
never seen these specimens before. 

Q. That was said to be eighty years old by an expert 
(referring to Exhibit 100). 

A. Ican tell you how old it as, if you want me to take 
the time to do it. ) 

@. No, I don’t care to have you. 

Mr. MartHews. — Dry. Gerry, there is no doubt about the 
number of rings in there, is there ? 

Alderman GERRY.— No. There are said to be eighty 
rings ; it is said to be eighty years old. 

Mr. MAatrrHEws. — Well, of course, that can be told with 
a magnifying glass — not by the naked eye. 

Alderman GERRY.— I was only calling Professor Sar- 
gent’s attention to the fact that that was brought in asa 
specimen of a tree grown in the Wilderness, in a ten-inch 
soil. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Three inches of soil. 

Alderman GERRY. — Three inches, and I was simply ask- 
ing whether he considered it right or wrong to compare it 
with this tree that was grown in the Arboretum. 
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The Wirnuss. —I am glad that they grow such good 
| trees in the Arboretum. I didn’t know it. 

Alderman GERRY. —I wanted to know if he biouett it 
a fair comparison. 

Mr. MatrHEews. — Excuse me —these were not intro- 
duced as average specimen trees of the Arboretum and 
~ Wilderness. 

Alderman GERRY. — That (referring to Exhibit 100) was 
brought in as a specimen. 

Mr. MarrHews. — It was a tree grown in the Wilderness, 
and doubtless many more of the same size are grown there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Go right along, Doctor. 

Alderman GERRY. — I will. 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Do you have control of the 
Walter street side of the Arboretum ? 

A. Ihave control of the whole Arboretum, yes, sir. 

@. Will you be kind enough to tell me if any trees have 
been cut down lately on the Walter street side ? 

A. Iwill be glad if you will go out there with me, 
to go through the Arboretum with you and give you 
what information you desire. But I am not here to 
testify about the Arboretum. The city of Boston has 
no control over the Arboretum outside of the walks. I will 
go out there with you to-morrow morning and explain to you 
the whole thing. 

@. You don’t care to tell me this evening ? 

A. It does not seem to be relevant at all to this testi- 
mony. : 

Q. Allright. I suppose you have the same objection 
to my asking you if the Motley place is under your control ? 

ae lt is not; no, sir. 

(). That is not under your control? 

A. The house you mean ? 

Q. No, the grounds on South street ? 

A. There is a little piece of ground there that is not, no. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to tell me if you ordered 
the cutting of these trees on the Motley place, on South 
street ? 
<A. I haven’t cut any trees— there haven’t been any 

trees cut on the Motley place. 

@. There haven’t? 

EN. 

Q. Have you been there lately ? 

A. Yes, sir; was there to-day. 

Q. And no trees have been cut on the Motley place 
lately ? 
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A. No, sir. 
Q. On that road by the brook running up to Mr. Cordis’ 
place? 


A. Yes, but that is outside, and I don’t see that it is any 
of your business, Doctor. 

Dr. GrrRy.— Iam very much obliged. I don’t care to 
examine him or ask him any more questions. He is insult- 
ing. I don’t care to ask you any more questions, sir. You 
desire to insult me, and I don’t propose and don’t care to be 
insulted by any man, I don’t care who he is. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. MartHews.) You have said that the Park 
Department has nothing to do with the plantations in the 
Arboretum ? 

A. Nota thing. 

Q. But it has to do with the roads? 

A. Yes, the roads. Do these gentlemen understand the 
relations between the city and the Arboretum ? 

Q. I will ask you to explain them? 

A. Well, the city, in the first place, came in and seized, 
by right of eminent domain, all the property held by the 
Arboretum for the college. Then it leased back to the col- 
lege, for 999 years, all the grounds except those occupied by 
the drives. It has absolute control of the drives. 

q. Who has ? 

A. The city. The city built the drives, maintains them 
and controls them. ‘The rest of the Arboretum is under the 
control and under the direction of the Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

Q. The roads on Peter’s ‘Hill then, were built by the 
City? yy 

A. Yes. The city owns the ground the roads are on. 

Q. Have you examined the roads on Peter’s Hill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ner to say about the manner in which 
they were to be built or were built ? 

;- A. ‘They were to be built in a manner satisfactory to me, 
as a representative of the college. 

Q. And whether or not they were built so? 

A. Absolutely. 

@. You have no fault to find with the manner in which 
the roads were built ? 

A. Nota bit. They were laid out by Mr. Olmsted’s firm. 

Q. And whether or not the building or construction was 
satisfactory ? 
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A. Absolutely satisfactory. I inspected them daily while 
the work was going on. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Professor, of course you are 
qualified as an expert on trees ? 

A. I don’t know, sir, lamsure. I have been at it a good 
while. 

Q. I understood you to say you were ? 

A. No, you didn’t —at least, I didn’t say so. I said I 
was a student of trees. 

Q. Now, assuming that that piece of tree (referring to 
Exhibit 100) is 87 years of age? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Would you say that it grew in favorable or unfavora- 
ble ground ? 


A. Very unfavorable. I take it that that is one of the 
black oak section, which are very fast growing trees. 

Q. You spoke about its being deplorable and a disgrace 
to the city not to go through more of this thinning process, 
of cutting down trees? 

aes Y,68. 

Q. Why is that so? 

A. Because the trees are all being spoiled. 

Q. Why are not trees cut down, if it is better to do so? 

A. I fancy that the Commissioners neglect their duty. 
I don’t know any other reason. The thing has been pointed 
out to them. 

You are an adviser of the Commission ? 

I am an adviser of the Commission. 

And they haven’t done it? 

They haven’t done it. 

Then you think they haven’t done their duty ? 

I think they have not in that respect; no. 

Is that so all through the park system ? 

The Fens is the worst. Franklin Park is in a much 
better condition than the Fens. | 

Q. Well, have you any idea why the Commission has not 
acted according to your advice? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is that, please ? 

A. Well, I think it very natural. They have rather re- 
gretted all this criticism that has been in the papers about it. 
I think that is natural — I might have been rather sensitive 
myself about it. 

Q. If you were in their place you wouldn’t pay any 
heed to criticism, but would cut the trees down ? | 

A. Well, when the trees are cut down the thing is done, 
you know, and the criticism doesn’t amount to much. 
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Q. That only appeals to you on the Back Bay Fens? 

A. Those plantations are in the most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. But you must remember, Mr. Norris, that this cut- 
ting of trees in the parks has to be done every year. We 
cut out in the Arboretum five or six thousand trees every 
year, in cutting and thinning the plantations. That is, a big 
tree that may have a spread of branches of 100 feet, means 
a destruction of three or four hundred small trees before it 
gets there. 

Q. Has the city spent any money on the Arnold Arbore- 
tum outside of building the roads? 

A. No, sir; not at all, except for walks, boundary wall 
and policing. 

Q. But it has nothing at all to do with the forest part of 
it, the grounds ? 

A. Nota bit, not a thing. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. PETTIGREW. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) You were three months at the 
West Park System, Mr. Pettigrew ? 


ee Y Os: 
@. And your salary was how much ? 
A. $3,000. 


Q. Now, did you sever your connection with the West 
Park system before you went to — no, I will ask you this: 
Had you made arrangements to go to the Lincoln Park Sys- 
tem before you left the West Park System ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And at Lincoln Park you remained how long? 

A. From 1889 to 1894; April, 1889, to August, 1894. 

@. And from there you went to Milwaukee? 

A. To Milwaukee. 

Q. Well, that change in your position came about as 
Mr. Altgeld stated in his letter, did it not, substantially ? 

A. Practically. 

Q. The salary at Milwaukee was much less ? 

A. The salary at Milwaukee was $2,500. 

Q. And you remained there how long? 

A. I remained there until —it must have been 1896, in 
March, February or March, when I went down to Brooklyn. 

Q. Well, you experienced considerable friction there, 
didn’t you, in Milwaukee, with the Park Board, or with a 
part of them? 

A. No; not with one of them. 

Q. And you had received your office in Brooklyn before 
you decided to leave the Milwaukee system ? 
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A. Yes; I came down to Brooklyn to talk with the Park 
Commissioner there on his invitation, but with the approval 
of the Milwaukee Board. They understood what I was 
going for. 

@. How many Commissioners were there in Milwaukee 
when you went there ? 

A.” Five. 

Q. Who was Chairman of the Board, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. Christian Wahl. 

@. Didn’t you have some friction with Mr. Wahl? 
Wasn't there some friction there, Mr. Pettigrew ? 

A. No, not to amount to anything. 

@. And the Brooklyn Department, you had no intention 
of leaving until you received this suggestion from the Bos- 
ton Park Department ? 


A. No. 
(Jeet Uhat is so, isn’t it? 
A. Yes. 


@. And did you understand that when Mr. Dettmer 
tried to have you remain in Brooklyn he did that, principally 
or simply, because he wanted the man who had had the ex- 
perience there, he being a new man? 

A. Icould scarcely answer that. I couldn’t say what he 
thought about it, because I hadn’t met Mr. Dettmer until I 
spoke with him about my coming to Boston. That was my 
first interview with him. 


TESTIMONY OF PROF. CHARLES S. SARGENT. — Recalled. 


Mr. MarrHews. —I have just called Professor Sargent’s 
attention to the fact that I myself asked him on direct exam- 
ination questions in regard to trees on the Arboretum, and 
that it seemed to me he was not quite within his rights as a 
witness when he declined to answer questions on cross- 
examination in regard to trees in the Arboretum. If these 
trees that Alderman Gerry asked about are in the Arbor- 
etum, I think he is now willing to answer questions in 
regard to them. He forgot that he was questioned about 
them in direct examination. 

Professor SARGENT. — Of course, I will answer questions 
about them, if proper. 

Mr. MarrHews. — Professor Sargent, of course, is ready 
to apologize to Dr. Gerry, if he desires it. 

Alderman GERRY. — Not at all — only the way you 
started out was rather hard on me. 

Professor SARGENT. — I only thought you were going 
outside of the subject of inquiry. 
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Alderman GERRY.— Well, it was rather hard on me, but 
I don’t care to have you make any apology, sir, only I did 
think you were insulting me. 

The CHAarrMAN. — Dr. Gerry will proceed with the ex- 
amination. 

Doctor GERRY. —I didn’t care to ask you any questions 
to annoy you or irritate you, but my constituents wanted me 
to have you answer questions in regard to certain things. 

Mr. Marrnrws.— And upon a subject that has been 
brought into the investigation. 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes, it has been. For instance, a 
gentleman came to me the other day and asked me about 
those trees on Walter street. He said he had been up there 
and had seen that sort of thing on the left hand side from 
Centre street, going up towards the old burying ground 
there. 

Professor SARGENT. — Up the hill? 

Alderman GERRY.— Yes — that there had been a lot of 
trees cut there, mentioning a dozen or so that had been cut 
down. 

Professor SARGENT. — A whole row? 

Alderman GERRY. — And he asked me to go up and look 
at them. I did, and I couldn’t for the life of me make out 
why it was done. J remembered that road as being a very 
shady road, an enjoyable road to walk and drive through, 
and I couldn’t for the life of me make out why anybody 
should want to cut those trees down. 

Professor SARGENT.— Have you been up there within 
two or three days? 

Alderman GERRY. — Yes; I was up there to-day. 

Professor SARGENT. — You saw that it was all replanted ? 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, replanted with a lot of pines. 

Professor SARGENT. — Yes, sir. The idea was to make a 
thick pine screen there, to protect the inside of the hill and 
shut out the road. There was a row of elms and sycamore 
maples in pretty poor condition, which would prevent our 
planting anything else underneath them, and the only way 
was to remove those trees and plant what we wanted to 
plant. They were not good trees, Doctor. They were dis- 
eased trees up against the wall, with a lot of dead wood, and 
not a good tree among them. 

Alderman Gerry. — Of course, you are an authority on 
that subject, but to me they looked like pretty good trees. 
The sap was running out of one tree as large as my body — 
looked like a good tree. 

Professor SARGENT. — The idea is to get a good, thick pine 
plantation there. You cannot grow pine under an elm. 
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Alderman GERRY. — Of course, my question is as to the 
matter of policy —not a matter of personality, but policy. 
This question is, in my mind, whether it is the best policy to 
cut down a lot of trees, if they have passed their prime a 
little, if they give good shade to the road, even to make a 
plantation. 

Professor SARGENT.— How are you going to make a 
border plantation without ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —[ think this is a little mite irregular. 
It seems to me the doctor should ask questions on what has 
appeared in the evidence. 

Alderman GERRY. — He has answered it. 

Q. (By Alderman GrERRy.) I would like to ask one 
question, and that is, if it was by his orders that the trees on 
the Motley place, there on South street, were cut down ? 

A. Well, that isn’t the Motley place. It is on South 
street, but it is in the Arboretum. 

Q. That isn’t in the Motley place ? 

A. No, it isn’t in the Motley place. 

@. I thought the Motley place ran down there — I didn’t 
remember exactly. I haven’t been down there much for five 
or Slx years. 

A. Well, it was the Motley place in the old times; in 
fact, the whole Bussey farm was, before the laying out of the 
Arboretum. 

Q. Can you tell me why those large trees were cut down, 
destroying the canopy ? | 

A. Well, there were two sickly elms there, and back of 
that is our plantation, and they interfered with the planta- 
tion. They were not good trees, either. I don’t cut down 
good trees. 

@. Well, of course, I am not a tree expert, but it does 
seem to many of us as if it was unnecessary to do such cut- 
ting, even for plantation purposes. 

A. Well, if you will go out there with me some day, 
Doctor, I will satisfy you about those trees. 


Re-direct Examination. 


Q. (By Mr. Matruews.) I would like to ask Professor 
Sargent one question about these trees on South street. I 
will call his attention to a photograph, on which is written 
“South St., Arnold Arboretum, near Motley place,” and ask . 
him if that shows the location Alderman Gerry is asking 
about ? 

A. (Looking at photograph.) That tree is left, and that 
one cut. Here is a very important plantation, one of our 
main boundary plantations in the Arboretum. 
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Q. Those are trees grown for boundary purposes ? 

A. For the boundary of the Arboretum. 

Q. What was the object of cutting out the trees that 
were cut out? 

A. They were very poor trees, elm trees, and shaded 
these conifers and interfered with their growth. 

Q. And is this place formerly occupied by the elms to be 
planted with conifers ? 

A. Yes. This good tree here (pointing to photograph) 
is left. 

Q. Now, you have been asked by Dr. Gerry certain ques- 
tions in regard to the cutting out of trees in the Arboretum 
for the purpose of replanting with conifers ? 

As Yes. 

Q. Now, has anything of that sort been done in the 
Boston parks ? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. Have any large trees been cut out, to your knowl- 
edge, for the purpose of putting in smaller trees, younger 
trees, different trees, for that purpose alone ? 

A. Not if they were healthy trees, no. No good trees 
have been cut out of Franklin Park. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Professor, under whose man- 
agement and control is the College of Botany — that is what 
it is called, isn’t it —in the Arnold Arboretum ? 

A. The Agricultural College ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is a separate institution. I have nothing to do 
with that. 

Q. Is that under the care and management of the city 
of Boston ? | 

A. No — Harvard University. 

Q. I thought that came within the grant? 

A. No. All the city has there are those roads. ; 

Q. In what condition does that stand to-day? Do stu- 
dents from the city go in there ? 

A. Unless they are students of Harvard College they 
cannot. 

Q. They cannot, unless they are students of Harvard 
College ? 

ALiieNO,; Bussey Institute is outside of the parks en- 
tirely. That isn’t leased to the city. That is a separate 
department entirely from the Arboretum. 

Q. Separate altogether ? 

As aX es: 

Q. (By Mr. Marrnews.) You have nothing to do 
with it ? 
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aya O,, Sir. 
@. Who has charge of it ? 
A. Professor Story is the Dean of the Bussey Institute. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. PETTIGREW. — Recalled. 


. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Now, since you have come into 
the department, Mr. Pettigrew, you have taken hold of the 
engineering, pretty much — that is, in the way of general 
superintendence ? 

A. Well, a short time after I came into the Park De- 
partment the Engineering Department was put under my 
control. 

Q. Now, do you draw any plans for the laying out of 
roads, or whatever there may be to do in that way, in an 
engineering way ? 

A. No, I never do any drafting. 

Q. Just superintend the engineers ? 

fa OS: 

Q. Now, very briefly, to get to this Peter’s Hill road — 
ee didn’t hear Mr. Jeffery testify on that point, did you? 
Yes. 

Were you here that day ? 

I was here the first night, yes, sir. 

Have you also read the testimony of Mr. MacCallum ? 
Read it all, yes. I heard him testify. 

Now, what do you say as to that road there, in 
regard to the number of different changes that were made? 

A. Well, the road had been laid out in the fall, and sub- 
graded, according to the stakes that were set in, and during 
the winter the stakes became removed or were heaved up by 
the frost. An engineer was set to work to replace them, and 
there was some mistake made. I don’t know how it occurred, 
but when we came to put the gutter down it was discovered 
that the stakes were different from what they were before, 
and then my attention was called to it, and Mr. Shea and I 
went up there. The engineers were busy in some other part 
of the department, and Mr. Shea and I told the men who 
were building the road or preparing for the gutters to raise 
the grade up on the stakes. It was a matter of little impor- 
tance whether the grade was an inch higher or an inch lower, 
so we marked up a few stakes to show them how to do it 
when the engineers were away, to keep them at work. As 
for the change in the grade that Mr. Jeffery had reference 
to, we made some little change, to save material, in running 
from one point to another. We would run fifty feet to a 
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certain point, and probably to the next point it was fixed so 
that it wouldn’t be quite even clear over the road, but, at the 
same time, you wouldn’t be able to discover it to-day. It was 
so little in fifty feet that you wouldn’t notice it. 

Q. Was that road, as far as you know, built uniformly — 
a telford road ? 

A. It was not a telford road, but a macadam road. I am 
not favorably impressed with a telford road, but favor 
macadam, myself, because I think the smaller stones have a 
more even bearing on the sub-bed. The telford road is 
supposed to be of stones of nearly equal size, set up against 
one another in that way (illustrating), and chips packed in 
above that. Some of these stones have a smaller bearing on 
the subsoil than others, some have to bear a smaller and 
some a larger pressure from the top. With careless laying 
the smaller end may be down and the broad end up. In that 
way they become punched down in, and the road is made 
uneven. SoI prefer the macadam, because the bearing is 
more even on the sub-bed. 

Q. However that is, that road is built the same way from 
one end to the other? 

Pure Ve8; 

Q.> Isnt a fact that fee or five hundred men were work- 
ing on that road practically without any superintendence, at 
any time ? 

A. Oh, no. The sub-foreman had charge of the road 
under Mr. Shea, and Mr. Shea received his instructions. 
from me. 

Q. It is a fact, as testified to, I think, by Mr. Jeffery, 
that on one occasion there you preferred loam to filling, for | 
the reason that you were getting it cheaper? 

A. Well, that had reference to the loam spread at the 
Greeting, at Franklin Park. 

Obi Yes ==thatis so: 

A. We didn’t want any filling there — we wanted loam. 
As I explained in direct examination, we prefer to grade, 
where the undulations are light, entirely with loam. It is 
cheaper. 

Q. And the placing of the loam in the cellars there — 
you explained that in your direct examination, too? 

A. Mr. Shea did. 

Q. Yes, I should say Mr. Shea. 

A. He is practically correct in that. 

Q. Do you pass upon these applications for teams, pSEe 
sonally — this form that they fill out? 

A. No. That is conducted altogether in the office. 
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There is a clerk who receives the applications and looks 
them up, to see that the applicant is a taxpayer and has paid 
his taxes on the team for which he is bidding. 

Q. And you wouldn’t know anything about that, par- 
ticularly ? 

A. No. There are cases that are doubtful, where my 
attention is called to them, and I decide whether they are 
eligible or not. 

Q. Now, Mr. Pettigrew, in the last three years how 
much of the work that has been done on the park system 
has been let out to sub-contractors ? 

“A. All the walls. The superstructures of the walls 
are contracted for, and the foundations are put in by the 
Park Commission. The administration buildings, including 
the repair shop and stable, and the imprevement of the 
piece of ground between Beacon street and the Charles river, 
at Charlesgate, were contracted for, as well as the Strand- 
way sea wall and the filling behind it. I don’t remember 
anything else just now. 

Q. Do the Commissioners ever make a stipulation in a 
contract with sub-contractors that citizens shall be employed 
on the work ? 

A. It is in all contracts. The city contract has that 
stipulation. 

Q. Do you know that that stipulation has always been 
complied with ? 

A. Ido not. There was a complaint once of a con- 
tractor building a wall around the Arboretum, that he was 
not complying with it. I tried to find out, but I couldn’t 
make any headway. They were all Italians that were work- 
ing on the work, and I gave it up. 

Q. That was called particularly to your attention, was 
it? 

A. That was called to our attention by the Mayor, I 
think. . 

Q. Do you recall anybody calling to your attention the 
fact —if it was a fact— that certain sub-contractors said 
they couldn’t take contracts, because they couldn’t possibly 
make any money out of them and pay living wages to the 
men ? 

A. No, I haven’t heard that. 

Q. That wasn’t reported to you? Did you ever propose 
to cut down any number of trees along Commonwealth 
avenue ? 

A. Yes,-I did. 

Q. Did you have any controversy with Mr. C. H. Bond 
on that matter — receive any complaint from him ? 
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A. There was a gentleman came out. I drew attention 
to some trees—merely suggested to the Commissioners 
which trees I thought ought to be cut out from Common- 
wealth avenue to make a better growth of grass there and 
give the other trees more room to develop, and a gentle- 
man—I don’t know the gentleman’s name — but a small 
gentleman — had a conversation with me about it— had no 
controversy with me. We discussed the matter. He was a 
little excited. 

Q. As you remember it, do you think you contemplated 
cutting down as many as— well, one in every two trees 
there, removing every other tree? 

A. No, there wouldn’t be as much cutting as that. It is 
pretty hard to do anything there to make a symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the trees, on Commonwealthavenue. It ought 
to be symmetrical, because everything on Commonwealth 
avenue is on symmetrical lines. ‘There were probably, in the 
two blocks in which I marked trees, I don’t think more than 
a dozen or fifteen that I marked—merely a suggestion, to 
show the Commissioners what my idea would be. I didn’t 
expect that they would ever be cut down or that my sugges- 
tion would be approved. 

(). Well, that idea was abandoned? 

A. That idea was abandoned. 

@. Has Mr. Dawson’s place been filled ? 

A. No,— well, in a way it has. I took one of the gar- 
deners from the Riverway and gave him a horse and wagon 
to keep the other gardeners supplied with planting material. 
In that respect there is a man in Mr. Dawson’s place, tem- 
porarily. 

Q. That is Mr. McNulty? 

A. Mr. McNulty, yes. 

Q@. Will he be called upon to do any scientific plant- 
ing? 

No. The planting is all arranged by myself. 

All arranged ? 

I make rough sketches on outline plans of the areas 
that are to be planted, and he simply fills them in with the 
plants that I indicate. 

Q. Then, until a successor is appointed to Mr. Dawson, 
if one is appointed, you yourself will do practically the work 
that Mr. Dawson had in charge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is this Mr. McNulty a competent gardener? 

A. Yes, a very good gardener. 

Q. And you say he is as good a gardener as Mr. Fischer 
— if that is the gentleman’s name? 
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A. Yes. I selected him because I thought he was the 
most competent of the gardeners that [had. We have six or 
seven of such men. 

Q. Well, hasn’t his experience in the department, Mr. 
Pettigrew, been rather limited ? 

A. Whose? McNulty’s? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, but he has had experience elsewhere. I can dis- 
cern that from his conversation. I don’t know just where. 
He has had experience in Scotland, and I think in England, 
too. 

Q. Well, he hasn’t been over from England very long, 
has he? 

A. Idon’t know. He is a Scotchman. 

Q. Well, would you say he had been in the country more 
than four years ? 

A. I don’t know. I should think he had. 

Q. Have you ever heard that before going to work as a 
laborer in the parks he had worked in a factory ? 

A. Ihave not. 

Q. Is there a twine factory out there ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Alderman GERRY. — There is a twine factory at Jamaica 
Plain; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Lunpy.) Well, you had not heard that 
that was where he worked before he went into the Park De- 
partment ? 

Poe. NO. | 

@. You were not here when Mr. Fischer applied for that 
position, at the time when Mr. Dawson got it, were you ? 

ALY CS. 

Q. . Do you remember his application ? 

A. Yes; he made an application to me for it. 

Q. And you remember that he has renewed that applica- 
tion ? 

A. Yes; he has an application now for the same position 
— made an application at the same time that Mr. Dawson did. 

Q. But you considered Mr. McNulty better fitted for it? 

A. I thought so; yes. 

~Q. Do you recall the incident of Commissioner Prender- 
gast calling to your attention, indirectly, at least, the quality 
of loam that one of the contractors was supplying ? 

Ay Yes: 

Q. Do you remember that you investigated that point 
very thoroughly, on the complaint ? 

A. Well, it was some time afterwards—I remember 
now. Mr. Prendergast wrote me a letter —no, he spoke to 
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me at one of the meetings about it, and I told him that there 
was nothing in it. Said he had heard that one of the con- 
tractors stated that he could supply dock mud or anything 
else for loam to the Park Department. I told him I didn’t 
think there was anything in it, and the subject dropped. 
He happened to mention it again, so I wrote to the con- 
tractor, and the contractor came up to see me about it, 
and he told me there was nothing in it. That is as far as I 
went with the matter. I told Mr. Prendergast that I spoke 
about it. 

Q. The paving work, the original work of paving the 
gutters at Peter’s Hill, was done by a man named Dolan, 
wasn’t it? 

A. He did a small part —the work around Peter’s Hill 
was done by Gore. 

Q. Well, didn’t Gore do the rebuilding ? 

A. He-did the rebuilding of a small part. There was a 
connection to be made after the road around Peter’s Hill was 
finished — we had a connection to make across the valley, 
which was not finished at the time the road around the hill 
was completed, and Mr. Dolan paved that across there. 
There was a piece about 210 feet in length. 

Q. Now, with regard to Mr. McShane — did you think 
it desirable generally to have ashes for filling out there? 

A. Well, we encouraged Mr. McShane to bring ashes, for 
the reason that we could use the ashes for levelling up the 
old ground there for the ball players. ‘There were a number 
of ditches and depressions that the ashes made better filling 
for than the gravel we were putting in. But he didn’t bring 
much ashes there, and when he brought a load of ashes 
suited for that purpose it was dumped in as filling — Jose as 
good as any filling he could bring. 

Q. Well, was it worth, Mr. Pettigrew, forty cents, the 
amount that was being paid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it worth just as much as actual filling? You 
know what I mean? 

A. In that place it was worth just as much, yes. 

Q. Well, generally speaking, it would not be? 

A. Why, yes, indeed, if you have a certain space to be 
filled ashes is just as good as gravel, provided it will serve — 
the purpose. In that case it did serve the purpose. 

Q. You don’t know where he got those ashes, do you? 

A. No, I do not. There was not very much that he 
brought there. I don’t think he brought half a dozen loads 
altogether — didn’t bring as much as we wanted. 
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— Q. Do you know anything about the piling up of loam 
around the roots of trees out there? I haven’t got my hand 
on the testimony now. 

A. Yes, thatisn’t exactly the way of it, but I know what 
you mean. 

Q. Yes. 

A. In some of the plantations, where the soil was thin 
and water had come in and had washed away soil that had 
been loosened up by the movement of the feet of the pic- 
nickers, and so on, where it had been washed down to the 
base of the hill, we re-enforced these plantations with six 
to eight inches of loam, spreading it right through the planta- 
tion. In some cases the loam was so worn off and washed off 
that the roots of the trees were exposed. That placing of 
loam there was done for the benefit of the trees, and I think 
they showed the effect of it the first season. 

Q. One point, Mr. Pettigrew. There was some testi- 
mony given here about an emaciated horse that was sold fora 
very small sum comparatively ? 

A. That was a horse that was bought among a lot of ten 
or twelve by Dr. Peters and it didn’t turn out very well, and 
it became so emaciated, as you say, that it was a disgrace to 
be seen around the place. So I told Mr. Shea to sell it. 

Q. And you haven’t since that time seen him working 
in the park for this contractor, have you ? 

A. Well, may be—TI don’t notice horses very much. 
_ He may have worked in the park for all I know, but I don’t 
think so. I sold the horse to Mr. Dolan myself for the 
equivalent of $60, made a trade with him, he building a 
eatch-basin for it. I wouldn’t have given $25 for the horse 
myself. 

Q. How much do you see of Professor Sargent out 
around the Park system ? 

A. Well, I have usually seen Professor Sargent, I should 
think, about once a week. 

Q. Does he ride around there at all? 

A. He rides around with me, and with the commis- 
sioners. 

@. Well, he is there rather more often than the commis- 
sioners, isn’t he ? 

A. No; they are usually together. They usually spend 
Sunday in that sort of business — Sunday afternoon. 

Q. Do you follow his suggestions pretty closely ? 

A. Well, yes. They are pretty good. I seldom dis- 
agree with Professor Sargent. 

Q. Do you remember of any suggestions Professor Sar- 
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gent has made in regard to the laying out of the park whicb 
have not been complied with? 

A. No, I can’t remember of any, except in very minor 
details. 

@. Well, shouldn’t you say, Mr. Pettigrew, that Profes- 
sor Sargent does practically shape the policy of the park 
arrangements — I mean in regard to landscape methods ? 

A. He has in a great measure, yes. 

Q. Now, what special recommendation do you make in 
your report to the Park Commissioners this year, Mr. Petti- 
grew, if any ? 

A. Well, there are some suggestions for work to be done,. 
provided we get more money —principally consisting of 
sanitary buildings and shelters for the Park Department,. 
the completion of some grading which is required to be 
done in Franklin park, the completion of the improvement. 
of the ground between Beacon street and Charles river, or 
Charlesgate. 

Q. Would you say, Mr. Pettigrew, that the work on the 
park system in the last year has progressed as rapidly and as 
completely as it should ? 

Last year. 

Yes; last year, for example. 

Yes; pushed the work pretty well last year. 

And accomplished about all you contemplated ? 
i YS. 

Do you know anything, Mr. Pettigrew, about the 
covering up of tree stumps with the distinct purpose of con- 
cealing them from the public. 


OPerep 


A. Yes. 
Q. That is, I mean, with the idea of deceiving the 
public ? 


A. No, not for that purpose. We covered them up for 
the purpose of concealing them. : 

@. Yes; for that artistic end? 

A. Precisely. It is a common practice through all park 
departments to do that. 

Q. And you agree, I suppose, that Professor Sargent’s 
directions have been generally in sympathy with those of 
Mr. Olmsted ? 

A. Oh, yes. I know that Professor Sargent had a very 
high regard for Mr. Olmsted, and very often spoke about it 
—regard for him as a landscape gardener, landscape archi- 
tect, as well as a friend. 

Q. The watering carts have been gone into all right. It 
was Coleman the gravel was given to, wasn’t it, for carting 
away, or Coburn ? 
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A. Coleman, yes. I made arrangements with Coleman 
to take out the gravel, and he took it away and paid me ten 
cents a cubic yard for doing it. 

@. Did you understand that he was pues it on any 
work he was Be doing? 

Wee Oh; y 

Q. For the ‘Park Department ? 

A. No, not for the Park Department, but for the city. 
He was filling a street between Huntington avenue and the 
Fenway. 

@. He certainly must have used it at a profit? 

A. Well, it was a profitable arrangement for the Park 
Department. I don’t know whether he made any money out 
of it or not. I guess he did not, because he deposited it on 
a Swampy piece of ground and it sunk pretty nearly out of 
sight. He had to use twice as much as he intended to make 
the road. : 

Q. You say that the Park Department has never pur- 
chased anything from that nursery man who had permission 
to take the seeds ? 

me Oh; yes. 

Q. I mean, whether it has purchased anything of the 
same character back ? 

A. Oh, no. The seeds he has permission to pick, there 
are millions of them that can be picked by ourselves or any 
one else, when they are wanted. 

Q. You advance it as your opinion that it is more 
economical to build many catch-basins in narrow gutters, 
both for appearance and utility ? 

A. Not for appearance, but a wide gutter is an extrava- 
gance. The gutter is no part of the roadway for driving. 

Q. No? 

A. And a narrow gutter is more economical, gives more 
room for driving, and when the catch-basins are put close 
together they take the water before it gets much volume. 

Q. The plan adopted on Peter’s Hill made the gutters a 
little more narrow and with more catch-basins in them. 

Q. Oh, Mr. Pettigrew, on the question of the purchase 
of supplies, where do you get your hardware ? 

A. I have seen bills from Bigelow, Dowse & Company 
— | think that is the name of the firm. 

Q. Do you buy from more than one firm ? 

i? 168. 

Q. Are those sales made by bids ? 

A. Well, in the case of tools, or anything like that, tha 
we may get a stock of in the spring time, we take bids with 
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samples, and Mr. Ogden and I look over the bids and 
samples and select those that seem to be cheapest and best 
for the work. : 

Q. Do you recall any occasion where the lowest bid, all 
other things being equal, was rejected ? 

A. No, not a case — didn’t always take the lowest bid. 
The quality or style of the goods entered into consideration. 
If the quality of the goods overcame the difference in the 
price, we took the bettér goods. 

Q. That is what I mean — other things being equal. 

A. Yes—that is what I mean. Other things being 
equal, we took the lowest bids. 

Q. You said something about a trip to Delaware with 
Professor Sargent. ‘That could not have been on city busi- 
ness at all, could it? | 

A. Yes. The Commissioners were visiting different 
parks for experience sake, and asked me to go on with them. 
We went through the parks at Baltimore, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Central Park, I think, on that trip. 

Q. Any of the Commissioners with you? 

As Y eS, 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew, did you know of any work being done 
by your gardeners inside of the Arboretum? Do you know 
of any work being done inside ? 

A. Not by the gardeners. I took up a grass strip there. 
I made arrangements with Professor Sargent that if he would 
plant a grass strip that we had to care for—if he would 
plant it with roses, I would dig it up for roses. He agreed 
to do it, and it was done. That was in the line of economy 
for the department. 

Mr. Lunpy. — I think that is about all, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) I would like to ask. Mr. 
Pettigrew one or two questions. Was it in the contract 
with Harvard College that that road on Peter’s Hill must be 
built ? 

A. Yes, it was in the contract with Harvard College 
that the Park Department should build all the roads there. 

Q. But I mean that particular road. Was it necessary 
for the city to build that road on Peter’s Hill? 

A. I am not quite sure about that, but I think the con- 
tract specifies that the road shall be completed at a certain 
time. 

Q. That road around the hill ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — The contract is in evidence, in the an- 
nual reports. 

Q. (By Alderman Gerry.) Well, the contract was 
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made with Harvard College that they would build a road 
around that hill before a certain time ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

(J. How much did that road cost? 

A. There is about a mile of it. It would cost about 
$30,000 a mile, I think. 

Q. Whois the engineer who drew the plan for that road? 

A. Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot. 

Q. Do you consider that that road accomplished anything ? 

A. Well, it is probably a little ahead of time. It is a 
connection, through Fairview street — 

@. Yes, I know, and it cost $30,000. 

A. (Continuing) — and it enables the planting to be 
done. It could not very well be done without the grading of 
the road and the slopes adjoining. They are now planting 
that part of the Arboretum. 

Q. But, still, you don’t claim that, as a matter of scenery 
or beauty or anything of that kind, that road accomplishes 
much of anything? 

A. Yes,I do. I think it looks upon some of the finest 
views in the neighborhood of Boston. They are not to be 
equalled anywhere. 

Q. I would like to go out there with you some time. 

A. JI would be very glad to take you. 

Q. There is a terrible grade on that road ? 

A. An eight per cent. grade. That is a pretty heavy 
grade, but it could not be better. 

@. Can you tell me why bie road was not continued to 
the top of the hill? 

A. Well, Mr. Sargent suggested that that might be left 
off, in the interest of economy, as any person who wanted 
to go up there might walk up. There would be a steeper 
grade to the top of the hill, and he thought that very few 
people would like to drive it. He thought that if they 
wanted to go to the top of the. hill and get an extended 
view they would walk up. 

Q. Is there anything accomplished by it more than there 
is by the Overlook, in Arnold Arboretum ? 

A. Yes, there is a more extended view than even in the 
Arboretum hill. 

Q. Mr. Pettigrew, will you be kind enough to tell me if 
there is any politics in the Park Department? f don’t 
mean Democratic politics or Republican politics — I don’t 
think there is any of that — but isn’t there a great deal of 
personal politics in the Park Department, as conducted by 
yourself, and as conducted by some of your inferiors in sta- 
tion ? 
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A. I do not think there is any politics in the Boston 
park system. 

Q. No personal politics ? 

A. No personal politics. 

Q. Well, can we rely upon you to see that there is no 
personal politics connected with that system so long as you 
stay there? 

A. I think you may safely do so. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to tell me, in reference to 
any of the men who have been suspended, and who have 
appeared in this investigation here, whether or not when the 
time comes that you need any men, you will give those men 
a fair chance with the others? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — If that question is intended to commit 
the department to their reinstatement, I shall have to object 
to it being answered. 

Alderman GERRY. — Well, no given man — only a gen- 
eral principle ? 

Mr. MatrrHews. — They shall. all have a fair chance, so 
far as Mr. Pettigrew is concerned. That is all he can do. 
He cannot answer for the Commissioners. 

Alderman GERRY. — He didn’t answer thé question. 

The Witness. — I didn’t answer the question, because it 
is pretty hard to say what I would do. There is one man 
now at work that testified at this investigation. 

Q. (By Mr. MarttHews.) That testified against the 
Commission ? 

Asin Yess sir, 

Q. (By Alderman GERRY.) Who is that? 

A. Mr. Dolan. He is a very good man. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He wasn’t more than willing. I can tell 
you that. 

Mr. MaTTHEWS.—That is a fair answer. 

Alderman GERRY. — Oh, yes. I only asked because the 
criticism has been made that those people would be made 
victims of this investigation, and wanted his assertion that 
that would not happen. 

The Witness. — I never said so. 

Alderman GERRY. —I don’t know as I care, at this late 
hour, to go on any further. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Pettigrew, there was some 
testimony given here that I think, as long as you are here, it 
would be just as well for you to answer. I know nothing 
about it, only the matter was referred to. I do not know of 
anyone from whom a denial should come any more properly 
than from yourself. A young man by the name of Kelly 
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testified here. I suppose you know whom I mean — William 
Kelly, I think it was, or William P. Kelly. I rather think 
his testimony should be set aside by yourself. He made 
some reference to having some conversation with you in one 
McShane’s yard. I would like to ask you if you had any 
conversation with him in McShane’s yard ? 

A. I don’t even know where McShane’s yard is. I 
never was in his yard in my life. 

Q. Never was there? 

A. Never was there. 

@. Another reference was made to money matters. You 
have heard that, or read it? 

A. Ihave read it. 

@. I understand that no money transaction ever oc- 
curred between you and Kelly ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Another reference was made, which I think was per- 
fectly proper. Did you ever hear of any charges of drunken- 
ness peousnt against Mr. Weidener ? 

No, sir. 

You never did? 

No, sir. 

You saw that reference was made to it? 

Yes, sir, I saw it in the testimony. 

I asked you about it because I thought that should 
be brought to your attention. You say nothing of the kind 
was ever brought to your attention ? 

A. It was not, and I never noticed it on him. I think he 
must be a very temperate man. 

Q. I know nothing about it other than it was brought up 
in testimony, and I thought that if such was the case you 
might know something about it. Now, Alderman Gerry has 
asked you about the men who have testified here, but I also 
want to ask you. Of course, you understand that any men 
who testified here and are working now in the Park Depart- 
ment, or who have had work there and were suspended, 
came here under summons ? 

A. I understand that, sir. 

Q. Whether they testified truthfully or not is, of course, 
another thing, but they came under a summons, and, of 
course, the committee had the power to bring them here, 
whether they wanted to come or not. The committee feel 
that they should not be injured through their coming here 
and testifying under oath. 

A. I don’t think there will be any injury to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all I wanted. Since Alderman 
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Gerry brought the matter up, I thought it well to have it 
settled. 

Alderman GERRY. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro 
duce this as an exhibit. Mr. Matthews is willing. 

(The pamphlet presented by Alderman Gerry was marked. 
“Exhibit 139.” >) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does the committee understand that. 
the case of the Park Commissioners is in ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And the case of the committee is in. 
Now, let us understand when the counsel on both aides 
desire to be heard in argument. 

Mr. MatrrHews. — As I said, I shall be ready personally ~ 
within three or four days after we can get the evidence in 
page form. I want to see it in page form, so that I can 
refer to it by pages, and I think that in three or four days 
after that I can be ready to argue the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How many days do re suppose it: 
would take in all? 

Mr. Matrruews. — Well, I was just asking the clerk, and 
he thinks it may be nearly a week before we can get the tes- 
timony in page form. 

The CLEeRK.— I haven’t the slightest idea you can get it 
any sooner than that. 

Mr. MatrtrHEws. — How would this suggestion do, to 
leave the date to be fixed by the Chairman? I will com- 
municate with Mr. Lundy just as soon as we get the evidence 
in page form, and we can agree upon a date; and if that. 
date should be satisfactory to the committee we can come in 
and argue the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I was thinking about ten days Otte 
to-day. Will that be time enough ? 

Mr. Marruews. — That will be time enough, if we can 
get the evidence in time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the clerk thinks you can get the 
evidence in a week, and that will give you three days after 
you get it. This is the Ist and that would be the 11th of 
the month — a week from next Friday. 

Mr. Lunpy. — How about that trip through the park 
system ? 

Mr. Matrnews.— Yes —I would like to have the 
committee make that trip. Suppose the Chairman fixes a 
week from Friday for the arguments, subject to change in 
case we cannot get the evidence in time; and then what shall 
we do in regard to the view? 
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(The members of the committee held an informal consul- 
tation in regard to fixing a day for the view, and for the ar- 


guments. ) 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee have decided that it 
will make the visit to the park system on the 11th, and that 
it will meet to hear the arguments on the following Tuesday. 


Adjourned at 11.55 


M AINTENANCE APPROPRIATION EstTimaTEs, 1900-1901. 


Hon. Jostan QUINCY, 


bev 


Exa@rpit 111. 


Mayor: 


December 20, 1899. 


Dear Sir, — We herewith submit our estimates of appropria- 
tion necessary for maintaining the parks and playgrounds under 


the charge of this department for the fiscal year 1900-1901. 


In these estimates no allowance has been made for possible 
abatement by the City Council, but they have been reduced to 
the lowest possible figure for respectable maintenance. 

We estimate the income of the Department at $2,000.00. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) CHARLES E. STRATTON, 
Chairman. 
MAINTENANCE ESTIMATES, 
Expenditures. Estimates. 
1899-1900. 1900-1901. 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE: 
Grounds, $1,086 24 $1,200 00 
Roads and walks, 9,908 21 11,000 00 
Drainage, 401 36 400 00 
Stable supplies, 1,189 49 1,200 00 
General work, 204 12 250 00 
Stable equipment, 47 87 75 00 
——— $12,887 29 ——— $14,125 00 
THE FENS: 

Grounds, $2,146 05 $2,500 00 
Roads and walks, 7,878 33 10,000 00 
Drainage, 395 62 400 00 
Stable supplies, 1,044 15 1,100 00 

‘* equipment, 199 44 250 00 
Live stock, 107 48 110 00 
General work, 225 62 400 00 
-—— 11,996 69 ———— _ 14,760 00 
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Expenditures. Estimates. 
1899-1900. 1900-1901. 
RIVERWAY: 
Grounds, $563 88 - $1,000 00 
Roads and walks, 3,371 59 5,000 00 
Drainage, 93 55 100 00 
General work, 187 70 200 00 
Buildings, 1,335 26 1,400 00 
Stable supplies, 322 87 320 00 
‘* equipment, 32 50 50 00 
‘* building, 251 03 330 00 
$6,158 388 ———— = $8, 400 00 . 
LEVERETT PARE: 
Grounds, $986 99 $1,100 00 
Roads and walks, 2,387 79 2,700 00 
Drainage, 196 14 200 00 
General work, 50 60 75 00 
Stable supplies, 39 68 100 00 
Boat service, 19 20 
3,680 40 4,175 00 
JAMAICA PARE: 
Grounds, $1,265 62 $1,500 00 
Roads and walks, 3,650 12 4.000 00 
Drainage, 48 95 50 00 
Buildings, 1,889 75 1,900 00 
Stable supplies, 97 67 100 00 
General work, 241 63 250 00 : 
Boating service, 46 97 
Signs and notices, 4 25 
Skating, 515 14 600 00 
7,710 10 8,400 00 
ARBORWAY: 
Roads and walks, $3,565 61 $3,800 00 
Grounds, 289 16 350 00 
Drainage, 22 66 50 00 
General work, 20 50 100 00 
3,897 93 4,300 00 
ARBORETUM AND PETER’S 
Hitt ADDITION: 
Grounds, $18 00 $500 00 
“Roads and walks, 3,060 41 6,000 00 
Drainage, 49 22 50 00 
General work, 127 73 150 00 
Live stock, 15 66 
Stable equipment, 1,262 32 1,400 00 
Signs and notices, 4 26 
4,537 60 8,100 00 
West Roxspury PARKE- 
WAY: 
Roads and walks, $500 00 
Grounds, $251 95 400 00 
Buildings, 12 50 
Drainage, 65 56 200 00 
General work, 10 32 200 00 
340 33 1,300 00 
FRANKLIN PARE: 
Grounds, $7,225 01 $9,500 00 
Roads and walks, 13,632 67 14,800 00 
Buildings, 5,126 95 5,300 00 
Sheep fold, 113 80 
General work, 984 50 - 900 00 
Boating service, 10 00 
Live stock, 223 45 250 00 
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Stable supply, 

‘“* equipment, 
Drainage, 
Stable building, 
Signs and notices, 


DORCHESTERWAY: 


Grounds, 
Roads and walks, 
Drainage, 


MARINE PARE: 


Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 
Buildings, 
General work, 
Drainage, 
Grounds, 


Castle Island bridge, 


Boating service, 
Skating, 


CHARLESBANK: 


Grounds, 
Roads and walks, 
Men’s gymnasium, 


Women’s gymnasium, 


Skating, 
General work, 
Drainage, 


Woop IsLtaAnD PARK: 


Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 
Field House, 
Men’s gymnasium, 
Skating, 

General work, 
Drainage, 

Men’s building, 
Women’s building, 


CHARLESTOWN HEIGHTS: 


Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 
Buildings, 
Drainage, 
General work, 


GROUND: 
Grounds, 
Buildings, 
Skating, 


DORCHESTER PARK: 


Grounds, 
Roads and walks, 
Skating, 


PLAY - 


Expenditures. 
1899-1900. 


$3,005 47 
2,905 08 
242 55 
112 02 

4 25 


$20 00 
349 23 
20 00 


$4,872 12 
1,043 44 
1,530 37 


28 70 
287 02 
271 65 

29 75 

17 18 


$1,166 60 


141 21 
610 34 
12 16 
20 35 


$230 59 
6 00 
589 91 


$35 81 
8 75 
8 06 


389 23 


8,080 08 


10,363 


6,599 09 


1,950 66 
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$1,200 00 
150 00 
1,000 00 


$37,400 00 


400 00 


10,750 00 


2,350 00 


850 00 
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FRANKLIN FIELD: 
Grounds, 
Sheep fold, 
Buildings, 
Skating, 
Drainage, 
General work, 
Live stock, 


PARK DEPARTMENT: 

Salaries, 

Telephone and expenses, 

Printing, — 

Carriage hire, 

Stationery, 

Office furniture, 

Travelling expenses, 

Expense fitting up 64 
Pemberton square, 


NortH END BEACH: 
Grounds, - 
Roads and walks, 
Men’s building, 
Women’s building, 
Skating, 
Pier, 
General work, 


Corp’s H1iLL TERRACES: 
Grounds, 
Engineers, 


NORTH BRIGHTON PLAY- 
GROUND: 
Grounds, 
Engineers, 


BILLINGS FIELD: 
Skating, 
Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 
Drainage, 


NEPONSET: 
Grounds, 
Roads and walks, 
Drainage, 
Skating, 
Grading, 
Loam, 
Filling, 


FIRST-STREET PLA Y— 

GROUND: 

Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 

Skating, . 

Tool-house, 

General work, 

Settees, 


FELLOWS-STREET PLAY- 
GROUND: 
Grounds, 
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Expenditures. 
1899-1900. 


$1,100 66 
1,847 58 
279 78 
1,355 95 
13 25 

42 00 

2 00 


$7,642 19 
705 
727 
384 
102 
126 
173 


156 


$717 39 
294 10 
8 00 
26 08 


$737 53 
41 14 
4 66 
502 70 
91 56 
241 99 
173 23 


$542 48 
9 55 
901 81 
182 18 


41 18 


$78 22 


$4,641 22 


10,018 87 


1,317 85 


375 56 


145 99 


1,045 57 


1,792 81 


1,627 20 


78 22 


Estimates. 
1900-1901. 


$1,200 00 
1,850 00 


$7,750 00 
800 00 
750 00 
400 00 
125 00 
150 00 
175 00 


$300 00 
4,000 00 


2,500 00 
“500 00 


$500 00 


$200 00 


$750 00 
300 00 


150 00 


$800 00 


150 00 
500 00 


~ 


$600 00 
900 00 
150 00 


$100 00 


$4,780 00 


10,150 00 


7,300 00 


500 00 


200 00 


1,200 00 


1,450 00 


1,650 00 


100 00 


ForEst HILLS 
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MystTIc PLAYGROUND: 


Grounds, 
Engineers, 


CHRISTOPHER GIBSON 


PLAYGROUND: 
Grounds, 
Roads and walks, 
Skating, 
General work, 
Grading, 
Buildings, 
Gutters, 


CHESTNUT HILL: 


Grounds, 

Roads and walks, 
Building, 
Drainage, 
General work, 


TRINITY TRIANGLE: 


Grounds, 
Engineers, 


NortH END PLAYGROUND: 


Grouuds, 
Roads and walks, 


ROGERS PARK: 


Grounds, 


COLUMBUS-AVENUE 


PLAYGROUND: 
Grounds, 
Skating, 


ASHMONT PLAYGROUND: 


Grounds, 
Skating, 


GROUND: 
Skating, 
Care of grounds, 


ROSLINDALE PLAYGROUND: 


Skating, 
Care of grounds, 


Savin HILt PLAYGROUND: 
Care of grounds and 


beach, 


PARIS-STREET 


NASIUM: 
Gymnasium, 


PLAY- 


Expenditures. 
1899-1900. 


$17 56 
T 25 


$510 35 
20 66 
300 72 


419 89 
7 50 
67 10 


$1,639 72 


1,758 97 


$693 85 


$4 50 


$54 80 


$24 81 


1,826 22 


3,473 79 


63 97 


309 18 


693 85 


4 50 


54 80 


$140,000 00 


Add 11 per cent. for reduced hours of labor on 
$100,851 to be spent for labor, 
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Estimates. 
1900-190]. 
$50 00 
es $50 00 
$550 00 
50 00 
350 00 
100 00 
350 00 
— 1,400 00 
$1,700 00 
3,000 00 
100 00 
50 00 
—_——— 4,850 00 
65 00 
65 00 
$350 00 
- 350 00 
$800 00 800 00 
$500 00 
900 00 
1,400 00 
$500 00 
900 00 
1,400 00 
$900 00 
600 00 
- 1,500 00 
$900 00 
600 00 
1,500 00 
$600 00 600 00 
$172,575 00 
11,098 00 


$183,668 00 
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Exuisit No. 112. 


January 16, 1900. 


To tHe HonoraBLe Mayor AND Crry Councit or tHe Ciry or 
Boston : 


We have about $50,000 of the funds for Park Construction 
available for continuing work by our day labor force. This will 
last but a short time, and we shall be under the necessity of 
laying off the men employed in this work unless additional funds 
are appropriated. 

We estimate the amount necessary to complete the Parks at 
$250,000, and we respectfully request an appropriation of that 
amount. 

CHARLES E. Stratron, 
LaBaNn Pratt, 
Jas. M. PRENDERGAST, 


Board of Park Commissioners 
of the Department of Parks. 


Exuisit No. 118. 


The Unity Company, 

79 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

March 20, 1900. 
J. A. Perrigrew, Esq. : 

Dear Str, — Your favor of the 18th is at hand. In answer 
to a letter from Mr. Joseph Lundy, Room 222, 23 Court street, 
Boston, on this subject I have written as follows: ‘* My recollec- 
tion is that there was nothing that reflected on the character of 
Mr. Pettigrew as a man, or on his integrity as an officer, at the 
time his connection was severed with Lincoln Park. The Board 
had to construct an extensive sea-wall and decided to employ a 
regular civil engineer as Superintendent. For further informa- 
tion I would refer you to Hon. Andrew Crawford, Ashland Block, 
Chicago, who was President of the Board at the time.” Be- 
lieving that this covers the subject, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN P. ALTGELD. 
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Exuipit No. 114. 


53 State STREET, 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1896. 
J. A. Perticriw, Esq., 
Department of Parks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My Drar Mr. PETTIGREW: 


Yours of the 16th to me personally and accepting the situation 
as Superintendent of our Parks, has been received. I regret 
that the telegram which was sent you, which read as follows: 

‘¢We cannot release you, see letter mailed to-day by Mr. 
Stratton,’’ should have been capable of any misinterpretation. 
How it could possibly have been twisted, is a mystery. For the 
purposes of making investigation of the telegraph company, 
will you kindly send telegram as received by you to me, as I 
would like to bring the matter to the attention of the W. U. Tel. 
Co., as there is no excuse for such an error, as it was not an al- 
teration of a word, but the omission of a word, and I am very 
sorry that the proposition was made all the more hard for you by 
the error which has crept into our negotiations. 

You will understand that we are to give you ample time, that 
you may not embarrass the authorities of the Brooklyn Parks. I 
should suggest that you might come over here, possibly along 1st 
Jan’y, to spend a Saturday and Sunday with us. We can then 
go over the matter and get things in shape before you come here. 


I remain 
Yours very truly, 
E. C. Hopes. 


P.S. Ihave given a statement to the papers to-night saying 
that your acceptance has been received and that you will come 
here to take charge of our parks. 


Exuisit No. 115. 


943 Tremont BUILDING, 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1898. 


Hon. Boarp or Park COMMISSIONERS, JAMAICA PLAIN: 


GENTLEMEN, — We would hereby respectfully request the priv- 
ilege of depositing upon your land at Neponset, gravel filling — 
as and where directed — same to be at your option to purchase 
on opportunity at the rate of forty (40) cents per cubic yard. 

And at Brighton at the rate of fifty (50) cents per double load. 

Above submitted for your consideration by 


Yours truly, 


FraNK G. Cospurn & Co. 
ie 
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Exuisit No. 116. 


Sept. 1, 1898. 
THe Park COMMISSIONERS : 

Will you permit me to store excavated Rea of good quality 
on the Neponset Playgrounds, and I will agree to sell the same to 
you when you may need it at forty (40) cents per cubic yard. 
Further, the conditions are that I may be permitted to deliver the 
material in such quantity over the surface of the part of the 
marsh which has been underdrained as to make a covering eight 
inches in thickness, the Park Department to do all the necessary 


spreading and leveling. 
J. A. Kine, Dorchester, Mass. 


Exuipit No. 118. 


Loam delivered to the Park Department from Jan. 1, 1899, to 
Sept. 30, 1899. 


ae 20; oe Commonwealth avenue, 814.84 cue yas loam 


The Fens, 1,506.01 Re 
39 SORA cake Riverway, 3,010.50 Sis ae 
SS ethal rete os Leverett bark 5,069.44 «icone Seeman 
See hcl SAUi el ANAL CSS ate 6,469 .37> §Seg ergs 
Cire Sth Se A PhO ways 1,506.59 4S. saree 
so tt: Arnold: Arboretum, TOT yi Sees ee 
ese Sk West Roxburywan. 145.907 * eee 
Ot * ogee © Fran Orvis tee 14,145:90 (ee 
SOE ht REM rine aries 39.78 — °c eee 
$6 vekie eet. > Columbig 2ona, 53.005 5) eae 
sc te Neponset Playground, 589.17 555. essen 

34,058.27 


Grand total, 34,058.27 cubic yards loam. 


Exurpit No. 119. 


{Letter from Superintendent Pettigrew, regarding purchase and dis- 
position of Loam in 1898 — 1899.) 


BoarpD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS. 
JAMAICA Pratn, Mass., February 14, 1900. 


Cares E. Strarron, Esq., Chairman: 


Dear Srr,—I beg to submit this statement regarding the pur- 
chase and disposition of loam, during the past two years. In 
1898 the amount used was 189 804 cubic yards, while in 1899, 
79,353.51 cubic yards were used. These quantities were appor- 
tioned as follows: 
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1898. 1899. 
Cubic yards. Cubic yards. 
Commonwealth avenue : ; ; é ; 814.84 
TheFens . ; F ‘ : : : hawt, O00, 58 5,485.23 
Riverway . ‘ : : - ; : ; 3,090.99 
Leverett Park . A é : ; : ; 17,974.72 
Jamaica Park . g : : ; : Cee 29.8 Poor lo eae 
Arborway . : . ; : : F 2,599.61 
Arnold Arboretum, : 5 : : ; 1,828.77 
Franklin Park .. : ‘ ; : : ve 120,29 be. 02 5 239,988 017 
Charlesbank : ‘ , ; : ; ‘ 4.56 700 .50 
Charlestown Heights . : ; : : i 425 .00 
Marine Park ; : ‘ : 467 .55 39.78 
rs ‘¢ Natural History Pools ‘ 4 . 17,996.00 
North End Park . : c g ; 113.18 
Fellows-street Playground . : : ; é 92.22 
Neponset ey eroune. : ; : : : 589.17 
Columbia road . : pee am : ‘ 53.00 
Strandway . : : ‘ ‘ j ‘ , 1,196 .22 
Franklin Field. : : ; ; : ; 3,968 . 60 
171,808.00 (270,853), 51 
1898, 171,808.00 cubic yards loam at 66% ¢ . 4 ‘ . $114,527 21 
fe 17, 996 .00 ie $1.00 ; : , . 17,996 00 
~ 1899, 79, 353.51 se ch 663% . : ; » 52,897 04 
Total, 269,157.51 Total, $185,420 25 


Take as an example the item for Franklin Park in 1898, 
125,000 cubic yards. At 12 inches deep this would cover 78 
acres. At that date we were constructing the Glade and grounds 
adjoining; the depth of loam applied was at no part less than 
12 inches in thickness, whereas the greater part was given 20 to 
24 inches. Further, where plantations were intended, inequalities 
of surface were filled with loam. At 66% cents per cubic yard it 
was a cheap material to grade with, besides having greater value 
as a plant food than common filling would have. Throughout the 
old woodlands bordering the Glade, the loam was spread 6 to 10 
inches in thickness. 

The same method has been employed throughout the Park Sys- 
tem, wherever we have had light grading to do. Instead of fol- 
lowing the old plan of removing the loam and grading the subsoil, 
then replacing the loam, we have simply graded with loam, get- 
ting thereby an added depth of loam at about the same cost, the 
low cost of loam making this possible. 

At Marine Park 17,996 cubic yards were used at the Natural 
History Pools. ‘The area is 7.4 acres; the depth of loam is from 
12 to 24 inches, varying with conditions of grade and quality of 
subsoil. 

No loam has been purchased, during the past two years, for 
Wood Island Park. ‘The piles on hand there, have, during these 
two years, been spread over the island and trees planted. 

The only record I can find of a Brookline contractor furnishing 
loam, is that of J. H. Crane, who supplied us with 228 cubic 
yards in September, and 508.382 cubic yards in November of 
£599: 
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There is still a large part of Franklin Park which cannot pro- 
duce good tree growth, on account of its sterile character; the 
soil is thin and poor and in need of reinforcement. Take, for 
instance, the Wilderness, the slopes of Scarboro Hill, and the 
Long Crouch Woods; these tracts are mostly covered with a. 
scrubby growth of oaks and pines, struggling for existence.. 
Nothing can remedy this trouble excepting to apply loam in 
generous quantities. Loam spread 12 inches in depth costs. 
about $1,100 an acre, but it means, for the next generation, the 
difference between scrubby, starving growth and umbrageous. 
luxuriance. 

Loam is an absolute necessity in our park construction, so 
poor is the ground generally which we have to treat, and nowhere 
can it be had so cheaply as in Boston at the present time. 

Our method of obtaining loam has been to offer 662 cents per 
yard, or $1.00 per load of 14 yards, taking from all comers. 
who could furnish it of the required quality. This was found, 
by experience, to be a better plan than that of calling for bids. 
for a large quantity, as no one could be found to bind himself to 
furnish a large quantity at a cheap rate; while the method 
adopted permitted anyone having a few yards to dispose of to: 
find sale for it. 

We thus bought from as many as thirty-five different persons,. 
who furnished varied sized lots. At the point of delivery a 
tallyman, sometimes with an assistant, measured and inspected 
each load, and gave a credit ticket from a ticket-book, marking 
the stub correspondingly. Returns were made each day to the 
office, the tallymen being under the control and supervision of 
the foreman of the job, every endeavor being made to insure 
such supervision as would detect any irregularity. Bills ren-. 
dered were required to be accompanied by the credit tickets,. 
which were then compared with the stubs and cancelled and filed 
away with them; those for the past season being still on hand in 
the vaults at the office of the Board. 


Very respectfully, 


(Signed ) J. A. PErricREw, 
Superintendent. 


Exnuisit No. 120. 


Jamaica Park, April 25, 1900. 


Estimate of quantity of loam stripped from roads, walks and 
ponds, and spread on plantations : 


Riverway . : “ : ; : - 28,000 he yds.. 
Leverett Park . : : a, ; emery prt 15!) 3, 
Jamaica Park , ; F ; : ic, 1d,000 Ss meen 
Arborway . : , ; i : 31,000 eget 
Arnold Arboretum ; ; ; ; . |. 34,000 See aes 
Franklin Park . ; d . 4 . 122, 0G0 saa 


Total. ; ‘ : E : . 247,000 «6 
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Before January 31,1896 ; itor 226,000 cue vise 
Since 1s pri abitas ea : ‘ nee 226, 000 aehegses 


tye hh SP ihc fini ek ao DAT 0004, 46 


C. E. Putnam, 
Asst. Engineer. 


Exuisit No. 128. 


(Letter from Superintendent Pettigrew making general comments, etc., and 
extract from records of meeting of the same date.) 


BoaRD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PaRKs, 
JAMAICA Puan, Mass., October 18, 1897. 


Tue Boarp or COMMISSIONERS, 
Park DEPARTMENT, Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — Pursuant to instructions from your Honorable 
Board, your Superintendent has had a plan prepared of an im- 
provement of the northeast corner of Franklin Park, bounded by 
Blue Hill avenue, Seaver street, the Playstead and Glen lane. 
The ground in question comprises about 65 acres, and contains a 
fine timber skirted glade throughout its length north and south. 
Openings in the timber toward Seaver street reveal pleasing roll- 
ing ground, and on the other side fine views across Franklin 
Park. The north and south ends of this glade are covered with 
piles of stone and rubbish; another portion near the centre is low 
or swampy. ‘The levelling of this stone into the swamp and coy- 
ering with loam would not prove a costly operation. 

The addition of plantations of trees and shrubs on the bare spots 
along Seaver street for screens, and other plantations for land- 
seapic effects and a path bordering the glade just within the tim- 
ber line, would bring a very beautiful and accessible part of the 
park into popular use, besides removing an eyesore of long stand- 
ing at one of Franklin Park’s principal entrances. 

The work is not of a costly character being, excepting for the 
new plantations, more in the nature of a restoration of the glade 
to the condition existing previous to its being torn up for road 
ballasting material, loam being probably the heaviest item of ex- 
pense ; the loam originally stripped from the surface having been 

used at other places. 

On the slope of Hagborn Hill are two flights of stone steps, 
which to the observer ‘approaching from the drive are obtrusively 
inappropriate, and as viewed from the look-out at the top of the 
hill they are about the only pieces of artificial work in sight, and 
the view extends to the Blue Hills. The driveway below may be 
excepted, this, however, could be planted over were the space 
occupied by the steps available; further, the use of the steps is 
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not so great as to warrant their retention in view of the impor- 
tant considerations above mentioned ; their removal would not be 
an inconvenience, as a walk on an easy grade ascends to the same 
place from a point a little further east on the roadway; the value 
of the material for other uses will offset the cost of the removal. 
For the above reasons the removal of these steps is recommended. 

The decrease in the water supply at Ward’s pond leaves the 
chain of three small ponds at the head of the brook nearly dry, 
thereby entirely destroying the intended effect of the brook 
scheme, it being now adry ditch. It is possible that were the 
brook extended to Ward’s pond and a direct connection made 
with it, and puddled with clay throughout its whole length, such 
water as flowed into it from Ward’s pond might be held and give 
again a running brook. The fact remains, however, that the 
three pond holes are useless and unsightly now and without hope 
of remedy unless a new source of water is furnished. It would 
seem the better plan to fill them up and cover the spaces, includ- 
ing the bordering walks with loam, and plant with trees and 
shrubbery, retaining the walks as indicated on the plan submitted. 

A plan for a re-arrangement of the walks on the hill and 
grounds north of Ward’s pond is also submitted which, with the 
changes suggested for Ward’s pond, is recommended. 

Franklin Field being now the principal recreation ground, your 
Superintendent would suggest the removal of the flag staff from 
the Playstead to Franklin Field. In its present location it does 
violence to its surroundings, but at Franklin Field it would be 
perfectly proper. 

The attention of your Honorable Board is called to the need 
of gates for the Arboretum entrances. The present method of 
closing these entrances is crude and disorderly. The ornamental 
iron workers who have recently figured on our playground fences 
would, I have no doubt, be glad to submit designs if called upon. 

I would recommend the removal of two sets of three wash 
basins each from North End Beach to the sanitary buildings at 
Franklin Field. They are not required at the North End, and 
the space they now occupy might be utilized for four additional 
bathrooms; this would save the purchase of wash bowls for 
Franklin Field. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. A. PETTIGREW, 
Superintendent. 


Recorps. — Boston, October 18, 1897. 


Mr. Pettigrew submitted a report in writing recommending the 
construction of paths and plantations bordering the glade at the 
northeast corner of Franklin Park, the filling of the ponds with 
the stone and rubbish on the ground, the removal of two flights 
of stone steps on the slope of Hagborn Hill; the removal of the 
flag-staff on the Playstead to Franklin Field, the removal of wash 
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basins from North End Beach to Franklin Field and the placing 
of gates at the Arboretum entrances; also the filling of the three 
ponds adjoining Ward’s pond and a re-arrangement of the walks 
on the adjoining hill in accordance with plans submitted. It was 

Voted, To adopt the Superintendent’s recommendations except- 
ing those with reference to the filling of the ponds at Franklin 
Park and Leverett Park, and the procuring of designs for gates 
at the Arnold Arboretum. 


Exuisit: No. 130. 


(Letter to Chairman Kendricken from Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot regarding 


park trees.) 
[Copy.] 
BrookineE, Mass., August 13, 1893. 


THe Hon. Patt Kenpricxen, President of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Parks of the City of Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Sir,— We have the honor to report under the following 
instructions : 


‘¢ Voted, That the Landscape Architects Advisory be requested 
‘to report to this Board upon the condition of the trees in the 
‘¢ Public Parks, and what recommendation they have to make in 
‘¢ regard to improving their condition.”’ 


Counting with others the several distinctively named sections 
of the parkways, there are sixteen different bodies of land in 
charge of your Commission. ‘Twelve of these are popularly known 
as parks. ‘They are scattered over a space of forty square miles 
in extent, the furthest north of them being seven miles distant 
from the furthest south. They have an ageregate area of nearly 
two thousand acres. There are well nigh a million trees. and 
woody plants now growing upon them, of which a majority were 
acquired by the city with the land. Most of these had sprung 
up naturally in situations which, because of the thinness and 
poverty of the gravelly soil, and because of the ledges penetrat- 
ing it and the boulders scattered through it, had been left unculti- 
vated. They were generally sprouts from stumps of trees 
previously felled and had been crowded into spindling and 
awkward forms. ‘The straightest and best had been culled out, 
leaving the poorer. All the wooded ground had repeatedly been 
burned over, destroying the leaf- mould upon it, and i injuring the 
trees. There was but little underwood. 

The conditions described had been unfavorable to the health 
and vigor of the trees remaining, and most of them, when they 
came into the possession of the city, were of a quality which would 
be considered extremely poor if found in the trees of a garden 
or lawn, or on any fair, cultivatable land. Among them all there 
was hardly a score of fine, symmetrical, well-grown, healthy 
specimens. A great majority of all were of a distinctly stunted 
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habit. Trees of corresponding age, growing under more favor- 
able conditions, in more genial regions, are often found of more 
than twice their average size. Many showed evidence of de- 
crepitude and vital failure. Some were dying. Considerable 
parts of many were in a state of progressive decay, this being ° 
manifest by numerous dead limbs and the thinness of their 
foliage. . 

In dealing with all such trees a conservative policy has been 
pursued. Every year numbers have been felled. Every year, 
also, many decaying limbs have been taken off. In some cases the 
soil in which trees stand which are expected to remain has been 
moderately enriched by applications of dung composted with 
swamp muck. The intention has been to gradually remove the 
extremely poor trees and to develop landscape masses of healthy 
foliage through the filling out and clustering together ‘of those 
which are left because of their better promise. 

In a fair study of the question whether the results of this 
policy to the present time are promising, it will be considered 
that a slight change of conditions, of conditions in respect, for 
example, to the drainage of the ground, often brings about the 
early death of a weak tree. Yetif such a tree retains vigor enough 
to survive the shock of the change, it is not unlikely, in the long 
run, to improve from it. Such changes of condition often result 
from the processes of grading, draining, construction and fertil- 
izing that are incidental to the making of roads and road margins. 
Consequently, trees may be left for a time adjoining new roads 
with a certain risk of their failure, but with the hope that they 
will survive and in the end be the better for the change of condi- 
tions that has been given them. In the few cases where, on your 
parks, trees suffer under these circumstances, as, for example, 
alongside the drive between Hagborn Hill and Ellicottdale, their 
failure is conspicuous to those using the roads. _In such cases 
where the trees, if they improved, were likely to help the scenery, 
the risk of their failing has, in our judgment, been wisely taken. 
We think that this cpinion is sustained, on the whole, by present 
results. | 

Every summer a few of the roadside trees are seen to be in a 
dying condition. Such trees are not usually taken out at once. 
As a rule they are noted, and in the winter when other work is 
not pressing and suitably discreet men can be employed for the 
purpose, all the woods are gone over and hopeless trees removed. 
Occasionally one is overlooked, but no permanent harm results. 

Again in any fair study of the question, a very different 
standard of value in trees will be had in view from that which 
would apply to trees used for the decoration and ornament of 
gardens and garden-like grounds. It was stated in a former 
report to your Board that not a tenth part of one per cent. of 
the outlay to be made on your parks would be for decorative 
garden work. Not a hundredth part of one per cent. of what 
has been expended for planting and the care of trees has thus far 
been directed to the ends of decorative gardening. 
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In all the woods, and in many of the small patches of trees 
and old fence-rows of foliage originally growing upon the lands 
acquired by the department, there was, at the outset, a great deal 
of vermin. In Franklin Park there were hundreds of cherry trees 
occupied by bag-worms. Something has been done every year in 
contention with this plague and ground has been gained. The 
trees suffer much less from insect pests now than they did ten 
years ago. During the last month the gypsy moth has been 
found in Franklin Park, and there is danger of great destruction 
from it. Measures to cope with it are being pursued by the 
corps employed by the State for the purpose, and your Board will 
receive a special communication upon the subject from the ex- 
perts directing the process. The New York Park Commission 
employs a salaried entomologist to watch the operations of 
vermin and direct warfare against them. We do not at present 
think that this department need do so. 

Stock for new plantations has generally been bought, and as 
most of it was to be used in forming thickets and woods, and in 
plantations to be afterwards thinned out, fine, well-formed trees 
have not been required, and those obtained have been purchased 
in lots at low wholesale rates. In some cases trees for the road-: 
sides of species desired have not been found of good form and 
some have been planted that are not yet satisfactory. All trees 
bought have been bought under our direct orders. As a rule the 
young plantations are thrifty. In some places they would doubt- 
less have been more so had a larger outlay been made for the 
enrichment of the soil. 

In conclusion, we may say that if we were asked es bet- 
ter trees might not have been used; whether the trees planted 
might not have been better planted ; whether all might not have 
been better cared for, and whether, especially, all might not have 
been more vigilantly guarded from vermin, we should say that 
they certainly might, and this, possibly, with sound economy. 
But since we became your advisers, the number of public grounds 
which have been put in your charge has been much increased, and 
the additions are of a class that requires large outlays by the 
city relatively to their areas, many times as large per acre, for 
example, as those which will be required for Franklin Park, the 
Fens and the Arboretum. Then it is to be borne in mind 
that every year the city refuses to allow the amounts which your 
Board certifies to be necessary to keep the grounds you have pre- 
pared in good order. 

Under these circumstances, and haying in view the difficulties 
of a suitable direction and superintendence of the forces to 
operate on so many grounds, so scattered and so far apart, it is 
open to question whether sound policy will allow your outlay for 
plantations to be so much increased as would be necessary to 
secure improvement upon present methods. 

If, however, the Commissioners have more confidence in this 
respect than we have, it will, as we have said, be an easy matter 
to secure such improvement. It is less to be accomplished by 
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adopting new methods than by employing more skilled men and 
using more manure and other appliances in following methods 
heretofore adopted. 

We have to express, in conclusion, our recognition of the 
activity, prudence, economy and skill, the result of long and 
varied experience in large works of the class in question, of Mr. 
Fischer, who has, from the beginning, been in immediate direc- 
tion of the operations that have been under review in this report. 
Shortcomings in his department are generally to be attributed to 
his eflorts, under our instruction, to keep its expenditures within: 
stricter limits than he has thought desirable. 


Respectfully, 


OtmstED, O_mstEpD & ELroT, 
Landscape Architects Advisory. 


Exurit No. 131. 


[Copy.] 
BROOKLINE, Mass., June 6, 1895. 
Mr. Greorcr F. Crarke, Secretary, Boston Park Department, 
53 State street, Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, — We have searched for a plan of the wall at 
Jamaica Pond, but find that our drawings were sent to Mr. 
Howe long ago. Will you, therefore, at once ask Mr. Howe to 
send Mr. Wheelwright a plan of the territory on which the pro- 
posed fence is to be built, indicating of course, the ends of the 
fence and its position on the ground. The accompanying little 
sunprint delineates the cross-section. The inner edge of the 
squared tops of the stones which will support the fence posts are, 
as you will see, to be set four feet from the upper edge of the 
coping stone of the wall. I think the theory of this office has. 
always been that this wall was an undesirable engineering neces- 
sity, which was to be concealed as much as possible. This being 
the theory, we think your idea of a parapet of boulders or frag- 
ments of pudding-stone set on edge is inadmissible, because the 
row of stones would be more conspicuous when seen from the 
pond, or the further banks thereof, thana fence would be with its 
accompanying vines and shrubs. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) | Cuaries ELror. 


Exnuyrsit No. 182. 


[Copy.] 
Brooking, Mass., November 21, 1896. 


EK. C. Hopers, Esq., Chairman of the Park Commission, 
Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, — We understand that the landscape gardener of 
the Department of Parks has been asked to resign. As the older 
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plantations of the parks stand in need of prompt revision for the 
sake of saving the plants intended to be permanent, as many of 
the newer plantations are in need of judicious thickening, and as 
considerable areas will be graded and ready for planting next 
spring, it seems important that we should have an opportunity to 
confer and advise with Mr. Fischer’s successor at the earliest 
possible moment. Little can be accomplished next spring unless 
preparations are made soon, and it is, also, certain that no new 
man can possibly work intelligently unless he first has several 
months in which to become acquainted with the motives and de- 
signs of the several parks from the beginning. For the perfect- 
ing of designs as ingenious and as complex as those of the Bos- 
ton parks, it is essential that landscape architects, architects, 
engineers, superintendents and gardeners should thoroughly 
understand each other and work in cordial co-operation. Accord- 
ingly, we respectfully ask that we may be put in communication 
with Mr. Fischer’s successor as soon as possible. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) OtmsTeD, Otmstep & ELrorT. 


oo 


Exuisit No. 133. 


(Letter to Chairman Hodges from Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot regarding 
increase in maintenance appropriation.) 


[ Cory. ] 


OLMSTED, Otmstep & ELroT, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
BrooxiineE, Mass., January 4, 1897. 


Mr. E. C. Hopners, Chairman of the Park Commission, 
Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, — The abolition at the last meeting of the Board of 
the office of ‘‘ Landscape Gardener ’”’ and the proposed establish- 
ment of the office of ‘* Superintendent’? marks a step in the 
history of the parks which we hope means greater readiness to 
devote money to maintenance as distinguished from construction. 
There has always been money for construction, but never suffi- 
cient for maintenance. Roads and walks have been extended 
annually and new planting has been done from time to time, but 
the money available for maintenance has barely sufficed to keep 
the constantly increasing mileage of roads in good repair. It 
has been argued that since roads cost so much, it would be shame- 
ful to allow them to deteriorate, and so the larger part of the 
appropriations for maintenance has been devoted to the roads, 
with the results that the care of grass and shrubberies has been 
sadly slighted, while the original trees and woods have received 
little or no attention. 
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That this is an anomalous condition of affairs is evident. 
Park roads and walks are merely means of approach to scenery, 
so that it would seem as if such work as may be most necessary 
for the preservation and improvement of the living elements of 
scenery ought by rights to be accomplished before rather than 
after the construction of roads. 

The ‘* general plans ’’of parks contrived by our firm are always 
based on studies of the available scenery, and embody schemes 
for modifying pre-existent vegetation by clearing here and 
thinning there, planting trees or shrubs and sowing grass, as well as 
schemes for making the resultant scenery agreeably accessible by 
roads. The vital elementin a park design is indeed its suggestions 
concerning vegetation. It is only necessary to imagine a park 
without grass, bushes or trees to realize that this is the case. The 
road lines of parks are chosen with reference to the scenery de- 
signed to be secured by modifications of the vegetation, and, con- 
versely, the programme of work on the vegetation is devised with 
reference to the positions chosen for the roads and other points of 
veiw. Thus the ‘‘ general plan ’’ of a park is not a road plan 
only and it is not a planting plan, or a scheme for the treatment of 
old trees or roads. It is a closely related and logically combined 
design, requiring forits realization on the ground faithful work 
in all these different departments alike. 

It follows that whatever work may be required for the com- 
plete realization of a ‘* general plan,’’ whether it be work of axe 
or pruning hook, plough, spade or steam-roller, may properly be 
charged to construction. The contrary assumption that while 
roads may be charged to construction, work in the pre-existent 
woods and all thinning of plantations after they are two years 
planted must be charged to maintenance, has naturally resulted in 
a partial and lobsided development of the Boston parks, by no 
means representing the intents and designs of the designers. 
Roads and walks have been thoroughly well built in accordance 
with the general plans, but the vegetation is not in all details 
what it was designed to be, because it has not been properly 
thinned and re-adjusted from time to time. Much desirable 
treatment of the original woods has also been too long postponed. 
We would recommend that a much larger part of the money 
available for construction should henceforth be-devoted to the 
woods and plantations. 

Assuming, for a moment, that this reform can be accomplished, 
permit us to briefly mention some of the more pressing items of 
work to be done. We will assume that the Superintendent will 
have full charge of all the work of maintenance, including road 
repairs and watering, the care of buildings, of finished lawns, 
shrubberies and groves, and so on, that the engineering depart- 
ment will continue to direct works of engineering construction in 
accordance with the general plans of the landscape architect, and 
that a specialist will be engaged to direct planting, the thinning of 
planting and woodmen’s work in accordance with the same general 
plans. 
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After acquainting himself thoroughly with the intentions em- 
bodied in the general plans, the latter officer ought to attend first 
to the rescue and re-adjustment of the plantations of the Fens. 
These plantations were rightly planted very thickly, both for 
immediate effect and because of the exposure of the place to the 
winds. Viewed from the water and from many of the paths the 
resulting effects are generally pleasing, but radical thinning has 
for some time been needed for the encouragement of the long- 
lived and finer sorts of trees and plants which are choked by the 
quick-growing species of less permanent value. In addition, 
there are a few small areas such as the triangle at the O'Reilly 

monument and the spaces near Westland avenue which, owing to 
changed circumstances, need to be thoroughly revised. 

Throughout the parks, beyond the Fens, there is more or less 
old growth which needs to be removed or helped, as the case may 
. be, and there is much half-finished and more as yet unattempted 
new planting which will call for close and faithful following of 
the intentions of the park designers. For accomplishing the new 
planting large stocks of suitable species of trees and shrubs will 
need to be collected and propagated, — much larger stocks of the 
more useful native sorts than Mr. Fischer, with his leanings to- 
wards garden varieties, could be persuaded to gather and use. 
It was precisely because of Mr. Fischer’s increasing inability to 
keep in mind the character of the simpler planting required by 
the designs that we felt obliged some months ago to call the 
attention of the Board to the matter. Fortunately there is little 
of his recent work which cannot be easily recast to accord with 
the spirit of the plans, and we may add that if work in the origi- 
nal woods can now be taken up intelligently, no one need much 
regret that it has been solong postponed. It is obvious that the 
work to be done cannot safely be intrusted to a horticulturist or 
a gardener, nor can it be left to an arboriculturist or forester. 
Good gardeners cannot avoid working for the perfecting of indi- 
vidual plants — work which is right in a garden, but wrong in a 
park where the general effect or landscape is of first importance. 
Good foresters cannot avoid working for the development of 
individual trees — work which is right where a crop of timber is 
desired, or where specimens are to be trained up, as in an arbo- 
retum, but wrong ina park, where groups, masses and dense 
woods are more important in the landscape than single trees. 
The planter to be appointed to carry out the designed effect in 
the landscape should have as much knowledge of trees and shrubs 
as possible, but should be young enough to learn by study and 
experience to appreciate the various kinds of landscape effects de- 
signed to be secured. We have found that young men who have 
had experience in nurseries, provided they have sufficient intelli- 
gence to shake off the nurseryman’s love of plants as novelties 
and curiosities, are far better fitted to manage park planting 
than gardeners. Such a man is Mr. Hans J. Koehler, whom we 
have recommended to the Board for the position of ‘* planter.” 
With a force of men to be trained by himself and kept at work 
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winter and summer under the appropriation for construction, we 
believe Mr. Koehler will be able to bring the vegetation of the 
parks to as high a degree of perfection in its way as Mr. Howe 
has brought the roads to. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed ) OvmsTeD, O_msteD & ELrorT, 
Landscape Architects Advisory. 


—= = 


Exuipit No. 134. 


—— 


(Letter from Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot to Superintendent Pettigrew re- 
garding general planting.) 


BrooKk.ineE, Mass., February 24, 1897. 


Mr. J. A. Perrigrew, Superintendent of Parks, Franklin Park, 
Boston, Mass.: 


Drar Sm,— We are particularly desirous that there should 
be no Rhododendrons or Kalmias (or other broad-leaved ever- 
greens commonly found native in the vicinity of mountain brooks), 
in the Back Bay Fens. 

A very large number-of both Rhododendrons and Kalmias can * 
be appropriately and advantageously planted in the brook section 
of Leverett Park, particularly to screen one of the longitudinal 
walks from the other, especially where the ground is almost free 
of trees between the woods covering Nickerson Hill and the 
eroyes in the vicinity of Willow Pond. Some planting has been 
done at this point which is directly contrary to our orders, and 
we should be glad to have you revise it, with a view to obtaining 
a permanent evergreen screen between the two walks, composed 
mostly of plants which will not grow more than 10 or 15 feet 
high. 

The steep bank around the south side of Ward’s Pond could 
very appropriately be covered with Kalmias and Rhododendrons, 
with pines and hemlocks higher up on the bank. 

With a view to preventing misunderstandings as to what should 
and what should not be planted in the various parks and in 
special localities in each park in carrying out our general designs, 
— it would be well for you to submit to us lists of the plants you 
would propose to use in such cases. The sooner this can be done, 
the more time we will have for giving the matter proper consider- 
ation. We would suggest that Mr. Koehler be set to work on 
these planting lists at once, and that he in each case indicate 
what plants are already growing in the park or locality under con- 
sideration. 

As Mr. Koehler is new to the work, we will indicate briefly the 
general character of the design of each of the parks as far as 
concerns the plantations. 
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Back Bay FEns. 


The predominant character of the vegetation is intended to 
resemble that of many of the tidal estuaries along the Massachu- 
setts coast where, to a great extent, they have been left to 
nature. The ground subject to be overflowed at almost every tide 
will, of course, have vegetation adapted to that particular condi- 
tion. The banks above, when high, are supposed to be of a 
rather dry, gravelly nature, and were in fact actually filled with 
dry gravel, although this gravel is covered with black salt muck 
and a deep layer of top-soil, affording conditions very much less 
unfavorable to the growth of plants than would be met with on 
natural gravel banks. For the sake of variety, therefore, it 
would be possible to plant some of the banks on the assumption 
that they were of a more clayey nature, resembling, in condition 
for plant growth, the so-called binding gravel. The existing 
plantations may serve as a guide to determine where one or the 
other of these styles of planting should be adopted. ‘The most 
important general rule for planting the Fens is, that nowhere 
shall there be any turf except in the distinctly artificial plant- 
ing strip along the drives. In many places shrubbery has been 
planted where it is intended to have views which is of a nature to 
grow too tall. This should now be extensively removed and 
much lower-growing sorts of shrubs substituted. As a general 
rule, we would prefer to greatly reduce the number of exotic 
-trees in the Fens, though we have no objection to the extensive 
use of such foreign shrubs and perennials as may reasonably be 
supposed to have escaped from cultivation from surrounding gar- 
dens. This, however, has already been done to an excessive ex- 
tent, and in remodeling plantations it would be best to use merely 
native shrubs, vines and perennials. For instance, where the 
banks are so often gravelly extensive stretches of Myrica and 
Sweet Fern would tend to increase the effect of naturalness in the 
locality. We would especially advise the omission of waterside 
shrubs in the Fens, which could be more appropriately used in 
the Riverway; such, for instance, would be the Alder, Elder, 
Cephalantus, Willows, ete. On the other hand, Baccharis, Beach 
Plum, Rosa lucida, Myrica and Sweet Fern, being often found 
erowing luxuriantly along our storm-swept coasts, should be 
used freely in the Fens and should be excluded from the River- 
way, even though they might grow better in the latter locality. 
We should prefer to have the Red, Scarlet and Black Oak, Gray 
Birch and Nyssa give the predominant character to the banks of 
the Fens, and to not use and to eliminate all those trees which 
grow in swamps or along fresh water streams in such numbers as 
to be characteristic. 


RIVERWAY. 


On the Riverway, especially on the banks near the water, we 
should prefer to have the Scarlet Maple, Silver Maple, White 
Oak, White Swamp Oak, Willow, Black and Canoe Birch, Horn- 
beam, Beech, ete., give the predominant character. 
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In general, the Boston side of the Riverway should be planted 
with the same kinds of shrubs, creepers, etc., as the Brookline 
side, though as there is generally considerably more room, it 
would be well to have a somewhat marked difference in the bor- 
ders near the driveway. For instance, it may happen that Rosa 
wichuraiana was not used on the Brookline side: it would, there- 
fore, not be desirable to have much of it near the river, but 
it might be used on the banks near the drive, where there is con- 
siderable space between the drive and the bridle-path. As in the 
ease of the Fens, and in fact except where the character of the 
local scenery is intended to be very markedly wild and unsophisti- 
cated, we do not consider that there is any objection to using 
introduced plants to a moderate extent, especially shrubs and 
creepers, on the theory that the ground has been more or less 
under the influence of human action, and that plants may have 
escaped from cultivation from the surrounding gardens. This 
remark need not be repeated, as it applies to all the parks, the 
exception being, as we have said, particularly wild localities like 
Hemlock Hill in the Arboretum, and the Wilderness in Franklin 
Park. But we should prefer to have extremely few foreign trees 
used where these differ perceptibly to the eye of the ordinarily 
intelligent observer from the native trees of the same genus. The | 
use of foreign coniferous plants should be especially avoided. 
Spruces, even the native ones, are so extremely rare as wildlings 
in and about Boston as to look decidedly unnatural, and their use 
should, therefore, be avoided where a natural effect is intended to 
prevail. 

LEVERETT Park. 


So far as Leverett Pond is concerned the character of the 
planting should closely resemble that of the Riverway. On the 
Boston side the land rises to such a height that a marked differ- 
ence in the character of the vegetation from that along the pond 
is desirable. The Red Cedar and Gray Birch would be useful in 
distinguishing these plantations. The varieties of Oaks common 
in the woods of the vicinity should be used freely, while the 
Maples would better not be used much. From Willow Pond to 
Perkins street the greater part of the land has been designed to 
be used as a fresh water natural history garden, and the character 
of the plantations can, therefore, be more gardenlike than would 
usually be desirable elsewhere in the parks. For this reason, we 
would admit of the use of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
Retinosporus and handsome flowering shrubbery, except along the 
margin of Willow Pond and the brook, where the planting should 
be kept as natural as possible and should agree with that on the 
Brookline side. The face of Nickerson Hill towards Brookline 
should also be thickened up with an undergrowth of native shrubs 
and creepers. 


JAMAICA PARK. 


That portion of the park known as Pine Banks, being a gravelly 
deposit and haying attached to it the distinguishing name, would 
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better have a large number of pines planted upon it, both to 
succeed those which are dying and to occupy the ground wherever 
there is an opportunity among other trees. Some of the Norway 
Spruces should be cut out and Pines may be planted in place of 
them. The margin for plantations along the northwest side of 
the pond is so narrow that, with a view to screening future 
houses out, it would be desirable to plant Pines and Hemlocks, 
mingled with such deciduous trees as will form the best permanent 
screen, such as Hop-hornbeam, Beech, Maple and Basswood, 
supplemented by shrubbery which will endure dense shade. The 
wild seedlings of Elm and other rather open growing trees should 
be removed, as they will tend to destroy the screen to be formed 
by the more compact and slower growing trees and bushes. The 
occasional margins of planting ground between the shore walk 
and the water will eventually be inevitably much occupied by 
people desiring to sit in the shade near the water. Comparatively 
few bushes can, therefore, be planted with a view to remaining 
permanently in these particular situations. On the other hand 
the surface would better be covered with turf, and in order to 
maintain turf in these particular cases it would be best to plant 
trees which will not shade the ground too densely, and the lower 
branches on the side away from the water would better be pruned 
off from time to time, so as not to shade out the border planta- 
tion on the other side of the walk. ‘The southwest side of the 
pond already has a very charming Beech grove at one point, but 
it would be desirable to extend this grove as far as practicable all 
along the Prince street side of the pond. ‘The southeast side of 
the pond needs to have shrubbery on all the ground between the 
bridle path and the driveway, low at a few points where the views 
should be kept open under the branches of the trees from the 
driveway, and higher elsewhere to break the view of houses, car- 
riages, etc., from the water. On the steep banks about the bath- 
ing pools strong, low-growing, prickly shrubs should be planted 
to form an impenetrable screen. Atthe top of the bank it would 
be well to have more or less evergreens, Red Cedar, Dwarf Pine 
and the like. It not being intended to keep the view of the Pond 
open from the drive at this particular point, a considerable num- 
ber of shade trees would best be planted in the vicinity of the 
drive, but far enough from the bank not to eventually ruin the 
bank plantation. Every effort should be made to completely 
cover the wall and fence between the bathing pool and the pro- 
posed boating shelter at the end of Pond street. We would 
suggest that Matrimony Vine, Forsythia suspensa and clambering 
roses can be more freely used on this wall, and also on top of all 
the walls near the bathing pools. All the steep banks around the 
northeast side of the pond should be covered with a dense and 
usually low growth of bushes. The selection need not be restricted 
to native kinds, but a natural effect should predominate. In 
dense shade, for instance, there would be no objection to using 
Vinca minor, as it is almost the only thing which will completely 
cover the ground under such circumstances. Where practicable, 
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we would prefer to have the ground covered with Rosa lucida, 
Myrica, Sweet Fern, Hypericum and the smaller-growing Vibur- 
nums. The upper part of the bank along Prince street should be 
planted with shade-enduring trees and shrubs, such as Hemlock 
and Viburnum, in order to produce a screen which will eventually 
hide out houses which will undoubtedly be built along this road 
in the future. Clumps of large growing willows can be planted 
in the beach at projecting points. 


ARBORETUM. 


The only part of the Arboretum, the planting of which is under 
our jurisdiction, is the bank between the two driveways, and as 
this forms a part of the landscape of the Arboretum, it ought to 
be planted in strict conformity with that of the adjoining border 
plantations, which Professor Sargent has already planted in the 
Arboretum. 


FRANKLIN PARK. 


The main thing which we want to most strongly impress upon 
you with regard to Franklin Park is, that it is the express inten- 
tion of the design that there should be a marked difference between 
the portion of the park south of Glen lane, known as the Country 
Park, and the portion north of Glen lane, which has been 
assigned to various purposes, involving a more artificial and gar- 
denlike style of improvements and planting. In the Country 
Park we would wish that all intelligent persons should be im- 
pressed with the idea above all of its rurality. Therefore, 
except in immediate connection with the necessary buildings, all 
of which are intended to be designed in a very rustic and rural 
style, and where a limited amount of garden vines, shrubs and 
plants would be appropriate, as expressing human occupation, 
the list of trees, shrubs and plants should be carefully restricted 
to those which are native in this region, and appropriate to the 
local conditions, supplemented by a few which so closely resemble 
the natives as not to be distinguishable by the ordinary observer 
and which have some marked advantage justifying their use, such 
as the common Barberry and Privet, European Hornbeam, 
European Prostrate Juniper, Japanese Ampelopsis, Rosa multi- 
flora, European Alder, European Willow Tree, and a number of 
American trees and shrubs which are not native in this locality, 
but would not look out of place. We have, unfortunately, not 
hitherto been entirely successful in securing the execution of this 
element of the design, and we look to you to remedy the errors 
which have been made in this respect in the past. Such a re- 
vision of the planting which has already been done in the Wilder- 
ness is of pressing importance. The revision of the border 
plantations is not of such vital importance. It may be done 
eradually from time to time. It would take too long to describe 
the particular kind of planting appropriate to each different 
locality in the Country Park, and we shall expect to discuss 
these matters with you from time to time on the ground. 
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We wish to say, however, that we were chiefly anxious 
as to the proper treatment of the Wilderness. In the mat- 
ter of thinning trees, for instance, the ordinary purpose 
of a superintendent of the park is to secure a_ healthy, 
vigorous and more or less symmetrical growth of each indi- 
vidual tree, and to this end it is usual to thin them out from 
time to time, just as one would seedling vegetables in a garden. 
The result ordinarily is that by the time the Oaks and other 
forest trees have attained their full development they are seldom 
closer together than 15 or 20 feet to 50 feet or more, producing 
a certain dignified monotony in a wood, each tree being notable as 
an example of the forest tree. In many parts of the park, more 
particularly wherever the soil is deep enough and good enough 
to support a growth of turf under the trees so that the whole sur- 
face can be rambled over freely, this treatment is unquestionably 
desirable, especially as affording the greatest possible accom- 
modation to the public in using the park, but in the Wilderness 
we particularly desire that nothing of this effect should be at- 
tempted, except perhaps where the trees are growing in good 
soil and then only in limited areas of a few square yards each, 
in order to facilitate picnicking. In general, this woodland is so 
full of rocks and ledges, so irregular and the trees in it already 
so crowded, that the effect aimed at should be that of a much 
wilder, even almost neglected looking wood. ‘Trees may now and 
then be allowed to stand that are very close together, even grow- 
ing almost on the same spot, and weak trees. that are overtopped 
by others should be left instead of being thinned out, as would 
elsewhere be desirable. Large numbers of young seedling trees 
should be left to struggle as best they may in the shade of the 
other trees, being given, however, sufficient light so that they 
will not utterly perish, and so that they will be ready to take 
the place of the larger trees as these die or are blown © 
down. The character of the undergrowth should be precisely 
that to be found in unpastured woodland in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and all foreign plants should be excluded. The 
leaves should not be raked up and dead and dying branches 
should not be pruned from the trees to such an extent as would 
be desirable, or as is customary in ordinary park woods. On all 
northern slopes the evergreen rock-fern should be introduced in 
great numbers. Along walks and in places where they would be 
seen, we should be glad, if it is practicable, to have the May- 
flower (Trailing Arbutus), Bearberry, Partridge-berry, and other 
low evergreen plants added. ‘The border plantations along Can- 
terbury street ought to be very much wider and should have more 
Hemlocks and shade-enduring shrubbery added. The open land 
should, in general, stop short of the circuit drive, allowing views 
from this drive to be obtained under the branches of trees. We 
should prefer to have the Red and White Oaks used in ten times 
larger quantities than any other kinds. 

These portions of the park north of Glen lane are all intended 
to be lighted at night and to be treated in every way more like 
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city parks, while the Country Park should be shut up at as early 
an hour in the evening as practicable on account of the difficulty 
of properly policing it in the absence of lights, and the inappro- 
priateness and artificiality of lights where a thoroughly rural 
effect is intended. 


DORCHESTER PARK. 


This park closely resembles the Wilderness in Franklin Park 
in its present general character, but inasmuch as it is necessary 
that it serve as a local park, it will be desirable to create as 
much grassy surface as possible between the ledges, covering and 
masking these with vines and bushes, from which the public will 
be excluded. Those trees that are growing in deep enough soil 
to warrant the expectation that they will be long-lived and grow 
handsomely can be encouraged by fertilization and by thinning 
out to prevent crowding, but where the soil is thin on ledges and 
the like, the trees should be allowed to crowd each other more, 
and as they gradually lose all value, they should be removed and 
replaced by smaller growing trees, such as the Hop-hornbeam, 
Hornbeam, Flowering Dogwood, Thorn and the like. 


MARINE PARK. 


This park has been filled with dry gravel and a very inadequate 
provision of top-soil has been made. For this reason the turf will 
have to be watered in summer and the trees would best be poplars 
and other rapid growing kinds that will endure the draught and 
expvsure to winds. <A border of large growing shrubbery that 
will endure shade and gravelly soil should be planted along Q 
street. The slopes about the natural history pools should be 
prepared for planting as thoroughly as in the Back Bay Fens, in 
order that a more garden-like treatment can be successfully 
carried out. A dense, impenetrable border, composed chiefly of 
shrubbery is intended to separate the area containing these pools 
from the shore drive and walks on all sides. Except for. this 
necessary screen, which, as we have said, should be largely 
composed of prickly shrubbery, care should be taken in plant- 
ing around the pools to avoid creating hiding places, in order 
that the policing of the ground may not be rendered unduly diffi- 
cult. A free use of attractive flowering perennial plants and 
low ground covering shrubbery and vines, with occasional trees 
for shade, would be the most desirable treatment of this ground. 

Castle Island should be planted all over with trees which will 
endure the storms, with occasional doses of salt water, but these 
should be thinned out from time to time sufficiently to permit all 
the surface that is not too steep to be covered with turf, so that 
people may ramble at will. All steep banks where turf cannot 
be successfully maintained and where it is not desirable to have 
people clamber, should be covered with some low, prickly shrubs 
and creepers, such as Rosa multiflora, Japanese barberry, and the 
like. 
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Woop ISLAND PARK. 


The planting of this park should, in general, be just about what 
we have described for’Marine Park, except that this soil being 
usually a binding gravel, oaks and other hard wood trees can be 
better used, but they should be planted thickly enough to afford 
ample shelter to each other. 


Yours truly, 


OvmsTeD, OtmsteD & ELior. 


Exuisit No. 135. 


(Letter from Olmsted, Olinsted & Eliot, to Superintendent Pettigrew 
regarding Planting Plans.) 


Brooking, Mass., March 15, 1897. 


Mr. J. A. Perrigrew, Superintendent of Parks, Franklin Park, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, —It will hardly be necessary to furnish you with 
planting plans, except in special cases where we may think it 
desirable, but as your planting assistant is new to the work, we 
thought it best to send you an outline planting plan for the border 
plantation in Franklin Park from the Refectory to the intersec- 
tion of Canterbury street with Blue Hill avenue. This plan, with 
the accompanying list, will serve as a typical example of the sort 
of border plantations that we regard as desirable, especially where 
the width is restricted as in this case. 

The principal points of design are as follows: (1st.) The 
plantation to be formed almost exclusively of plants native to this 
region, supplemented by a few foreign plants, if necessary for 
practical reasons, which are hardly to be distinguished by an 
ordinary observer from native plants. (2d.) Ample allowance 
should be made for the spread of trees, so that when they are 30 
or 40 years old, they will not become'so crowded as to lose their 
lower branches to any considerable extent; the selection of trees 
also to be made of such kinds as are most tenacious of their lower 
branches when crowding each other. The use of these trees in a 
special plantation of this sort we regard as entirely unnecessary 
and objectionable if the ground is thickly planted with good-sized 
shrubbery. It is notacase of forest planting, but of an informal, 
picturesque, hedge-like plantation of trees and bushes, where 
every precaution should be taken to prevent the trees growing with 
tall, naked stems, and to encourage to the utmost a dense under- 
growth. (8d.) The border screen at this point being narrow 
and the circuit drive unusually near the border street, it is more 
than usually important to have a large proportion of evergreen 
trees, in order that the screen may be as nearly complete as 
possible when the foliage is off the deciduous trees. For the 
exterior faces of the plantation White Pine can be used for this 
purpose, but in moderate quantities only, as its dense shade would 
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tend to destroy the desirable undergrowth. In the interior of the 
plantation the Hemlock is the best evergreen to be used, as it 
retains its foliage when crowded by other trees better than any 
other available evergreen tree. . 

We think the trees ought not to be planted in any case less 
than 10 feet apart, and would better average 20 feet. Both Pines 
and Hemlocks should be grouped to some extent, so as not to 
appear like an artificial uniform mixture of deciduous and ever- 
green trees. 

(4th.) It is an essential characteristic of border plantations 
as we design them, that they should be faced or bottomed out 
with small-growing trees, tall, densely twigged shrubs, which 
would gradually merge into low bushes along the outside edge of 
the plantation. The trees are merely used as the tall part of the 
screen in the landscape, but as they grow old, they are almost 
useless as a screen to a person standing on the ground near the 
border plantations unless supplemented by shrubbery. 

Partly to assist in the screen, but more especially to make the 
plantation appear more natural, and to hide the bare earth some- 
what in winter, the ground under the trees should be covered by 
shade-enduring bushes, which would also serve, to some extent, 
as a shelter for the trunks and roots of the trees while they are 
young. 

The accompanying lists are suggestive merely, and may be 
varied from, provided the intended effect is equally well secured 
by other plants. The plants are in no case intended to be equally 
mixed within the limits of the different areas assigned to them. 
It is very desirable to use prickly, compact-growing shrubs on _ 
the outer side of the plantation, next the street, in order to make 
intrusion less frequent. 

There is ample opportunity, while following our plan in its 
main outlines and characteristics, for the use of original thought 
and study in the plantation with a view to making it natural and 
appropriate to the topographical conditions, as well as varied and 
interesting in appearance. The low ground, for instance, at the 
base of the border plantation near Canterbury street, affords a 
rare opportunity for the use of a class of plants which require 
moist ground for vigorous growth; again, instead of having turf 
in the low ground, we should be pleased to see meadow ferns in 
open swamp bushes, like Clethra. The effect, intended by the 
irregular topography at this point could best be attained, however, 
by covering the ground with a lower growth than Clethra in gen- 
eral. 

The entrance path indicated on the plan was not on the origi- 
nal plan of Franklin Park, but the continual use of the adjoining 
spring by neighbors seems to make it necessary. We would 
strenuously object to the introduction of a carriage entrance, how- 
ever, as this would involve an additional policeman, besides 
exposing the street and houses to view from the circuit road. 

The use of the perennials suggested in the earth-filled crev- 
ices of the pergola or boulder wall is to some extent a temporary 
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improvement. No doubt the greater part of them will eventu- 
ally be smothered by the vines, which can best be relied upon for 
the permanent effect; yet such perennials as remain will tend to 
give an interest and a wildness which there would not be other- 
wise. 

You are, of course, perfectly familiar with most of our sug- 
gestions and ideas, and they are not intended as instructions, or 
written on the supposition that you could not do the planting 
without them. We write on the assumption that we are the 
responsible designers of the park, and that it is rightly proper that 
you should be acquainted with our ideas on the subject, even 
though they may accord entirely with our own, as you will thus be 
assured that whatever you do in carrying out our plans will be 
likely to meet with our approval. Should you, on the other hand, 
deem any of our ideas impracticable, we should, of course, be 
glad to discuss them with you. As we have said in the begin- 
ning,we trust that the plan and these suggestions will assist you 
in conveying our ideas as to design and planting to Mr. Koehler. 

It, of course, makes little difference to us how new planta- 
tions in the parks are made, that is, whether they are planted 
entirely by the eye, or after the preparation of more or less com- 
prehensive and detailed plans and lists, provided the result of 
the planting accords with our general ideas. If we had execu- 
tive charge of planting we should prefer to have plans and lists, 
in order to be able to lay out the work in advance, and so save 
the time which would otherwise be needed during the rush of the 

planting season for studying and making up requisitions in the 
park nursery. 
; Yours truly, 


OLMSTED, O_mMsTED & ELIOT. 


Exuisit No. 136. 


(Correspondence Regarding Discharge of R. Victor Knupfer.) 


Mayor’s Orricr, Ciry Hatt, 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1898. 


To THE Boarp oF PARK COMMISSIONERS: 


Alderman Lott states in a letter to me that he has it on very 
good authority that the reason a sub-foreman by the name of 
Knuepfer was recently discharged by your Superintendent was 
because his political views did not suit his superiors. I have in- 
formed the Alderman that I am confident that there is not the 
slightest foundation for any such idea; but I desire to ask your 
Board to enquire into the matter and to inform me in writing 
whether there is any basis for such a suggestion, and as to the 
cause of the discharge. 

Yours respectfully, 


JostaH Quincy, Mayor. 
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[ Cory. | 
; February 19, 1898. 
Hon. Jostan Quincy, Mayor : 

Dear Sir, — I have your letter of 18th inst. regarding the dis- 
charge of a gardener, R. Victor Knupfer, from this Department. . 
We inquired into the matter on complaint of Mr. Knupfer, and 
found there was no foundation for the charge that he had been 
discharged for political reasons, except his own unsupported 
statement which he has circulated without warrant, and to the 
_ injury of the Superintendent and the disadvantage of the Depart- 
ment. 

I enclose a copy of the Superintendent’s report giving the rea- 
sons for his action, which will show that Mr. Knupfer had no 
grounds upon which to base his charge, but that he had abundant 
reason to think otherwise. 

The Superintendent notified Alderman Lott on January 31st to 
the same effect by letter. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) CHartes E. Stratron, Chairman. 


ALDERMEN’S Room, City HAL, 


Boston, Jan. 29, 1898. 
J. A. Perricgrew, Superintendent : 


Dear Sir, — Kindly inform the writer if R. Victor Knupfer is 
permanently discharged from the Park Department, and if so 
will you, if not against the discipline of the department, give me 
the reason therefore. 

Yours very truly, 
Witii1am H. Lorr. 

[Orrice Copy. | 

City or Boston. 


BoarD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS. 
JAMAICA Park, January 31, 1898. 


Wirttiam H. Lorr, Alderman, Boston : 


Dear Sir, —I have your letter of January 29th regarding Mr. 
Knupfer. We were obliged to part with Mr. Knupfer on account 
of his indolent habits and incompetency in the matter of handling 
the few men he was intrusted with. He ought to be in no doubt 
as to the reason for his discharge as he was remonstrated with 
more than once, and he had the results of other men before his 
eyes constantly who had similar work to do. We have not re- 
ported him at the Civil Service Bureau as discharged, to give him 
an opportunity, if able, to procure a transfer to some other de- 
partment. Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) J. A. Psrrigrew, 
Superintendent. 
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[ Copy. | 
February 9, 1898. 
Cuaries E. Stratton, Esq., Chairman: 


Dear Sir, — Pursuant to instructions from you to report on 
the communication of Victor Knupfer, gardener to the Board, I 
beg to say that Mr. Knupfer was discharged for the reason that 
he was indolent in the discharge of his duties. He was repri- 
manded at least twice by myself and once by Mr. Dawson, so 
that he cannot claim ignorance of the cause of his discharge. He 
was intrusted with the control of a few men and given the shrub- 
bery in a small district to care for; he failed completely to keep 
it in order, although he had the example of other men doing good 
work in adjoining districts under equal conditions. 

Social or political affiliations are not inquired into or considered 
here in estimating a man’s hold on his position; the ability and 
the desire to work are the principal recommendations. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) J. A. PETTIGREW, 
Superintendent. 


[ Copy. ] 
March 1, 1898. 


Mr. R. Victor Knuprer, ROSLINDALE, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, — The Board has received and considered your letter 
of February 23d. The Board holds the superintendent responsi- 
ble for the work of the department, and, therefore, gives him the 
control of the working force. We have given careful considera- 
tion to the subject of your letters, and we feel that we should not 
be justified in overruling Mr. Pettigrew’s action. 

After the very full presentation of your case by your letters, a 
personal hearing would not be of any assistance to you or to our- 
selves. | 

Yours truly, 


(Signed ) CHarLes E. Stratton, 
Chairman. 


Exurpit No. 139. 


(Correspondence with Matthew C. Bolles.) 
[ Copy. | 
Boston, Mass., April &, 1900. 


Mr. Matruew C. Botres, 60 Strate Sr., Boston. : 


Dear Sir,— Alderman Gerry informed me yesterday after- 
noon that you have written this Department three or four times 
without receiving any reply or acknowledgment. 
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If the letters reached me, I could only have been guilty of such 
lack of courtesy through oversight, and this seems impossible. If 
the letters did not reach me, it is the fault of our Secretary or 
some subordinate. 

In justice to this Department and myself, I must ask you to be 
so kind as to give me, if you can, the dates of your letters and 
the subject or subjects of which they treated. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) CHarLes E. STRATTON, 
Chairman. 


[ Copy. | ; 
Boston, Mass., April 6, 1900. 
Cuartes E. Srrarron, EsqQ., 
Chairman Board of Park Commissioners, 
Pine Bank, Jamaica Plain, Mass.: 


Dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 5th inst., 
and in reply I beg leave to say that Alderman Gerry is quite right 
in his information. I addressed a letter September 11, 1899, to 
the Park Commissioners, Pine Bank, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
the subject of the wall that was then being built on Walnut 
avenue and Sigourney street. Iwrote again September 18, 1899, 
to the same address. These letters were signed ‘‘ Helen A. 
Bolles, by M.S. Bolles, Attorney.’’ They were written on our 
headed business note sheets. I wrote June 4th, 1899, a letter 
addressed to C. E. Stratton, Esq., Chairman Park Commissioners, 
Pine Bank, Jamaica Plain, Mass., in relation to the bicycles 
carrying lamps at night. No reply was necessary to this, although 
the courtesy of an acknowledgment would have been appreciated. 

September 15, 1899, I wrote a letter addressed, Solomon P. 
Stratton, Esq., Federal street, corner of Franklin street. A few 
days afterward, Mr. Solomon P. Stratton advised me that the 
letter was undoubtedly intended for his brother, and he had for- 
warded the same to him. ‘These are all the communications that 
my copy book shows, but I have the impression that there were 
one or two additional ones. 

In answering your letter, you have given me an opportunity to 
express my feeling of great disappointment that Franklin Park 
has been so disfigured within the last two or three years. When 
I moved there in 1876, it was a pleasure to look upon it from any 
point of view. Opposite my house on Sigourney street, there was 
a field of grass that was most cool, and refreshing and beautiful 
to see in the summer time, backed by a rocky hill where there 
was growing a choice assortment of trees. To-day I look out on 
a combination of a nursery-man’s and a market-man’s garden. 
The green has all disappeared, and it is fenced in with such a 
massive wall that all it needs is the sign ‘‘ Private Grounds, and 
No Trespassing,” to carry out the disfigurement of the landscape. 
It was my custom to walk across the park very frequently, of a 
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morning or an afternoon, on my way to or from business, and I 
enjoyed every minute of the walk. To-day, I avoid it. On each 
side of the path, instead of a beautiful green grass border, there 
are scraggly bushes, and the border. promises plenty of dust on 
pleasant days, and mud when it is rainy. 

I cannot understand why the Park Commissioners have such a 
horror of green grass. Why it is necessary to barricade the park, 
as has been done, and to destroy all the present beauty in the 
hope that some time in the future the results may be such that 
will excuse the present defacement of the grounds. We, all of 
us in the immediate vicinity of the Park, feel very sore upon the 
subject, and it was along time before I could realize that the 
defacement and the destruction are owing to a permanent plan, 
and not an occasional episode. 

The present hearing, or examination, of the Park Commission- 
ers to my mind, is a matter of very trivial importance compared 
to the damage that has been done to the park. I wish there was 
some way of correcting it or modifying it. I do not consider my- 
self an expert, but I do believe that I have the average amount 
of good taste as pertaining to landscape gardening, to dignify 
it by that name for want of a better description, and I am quite 
sure that unless Mr. Olmsted has changed his views, that the 
acknowledged authority of landscape gardening in this country 
would be very careful not to leave such a monument of his taste 
as Franklin Park at the present time presents. 

I feel we are helpless in the matter, but sometimes an almost 
universal public opinion produces surprising results, and I hope 
that this of mine may add a little weight to the scale, and to the 
universal unfavorable criticism that I hear expressed, of the 
management of the park at the present time, and for the last 
few years. It certainly is not utility. It certainly is not good 
taste, and it certainly is not economy as all my friends understand 
it, that has so radically changed the beautiful appearance and 
plan of Franklin Park. 


\ 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) MicHaEL SHEPARD BOLLEs. 
I trust this letter will not fail to reach you. 


[ Copy. | 
Boston, Mass., April 9, 1900. 


Mr. Micuaet S. Borzes, 19 Kitpy st., Boston: 


Dear Sir, —I thank you for your letter of April 6, giving me 
the dates of four letters sent by you to this department, whose 
receipt was not acknowledged, and the subjects of three of the 
letters. Judging by the date of the fourth, I presume its subject 
was the same as that of the first two mentioned, the wall on Wal- 
nut avenue and Sigourney street. 

With the approval of counsel for those objecting to this wall, 
general acknowledgment of all letters on this subject was made 
to. him, with notice of a public hearing and notice of the decision 
in favor of the objectors. 
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The letter in regard to bicycle lamps was one of a very large 
number sent, as we were given to understand by counsel and 
others supporting the movement, without wish for individual re- 
plies. 

As to your general criticism of our treatment of Franklin Park, 
I am sorry that you neglected the opportunity to give your tes- 
timony at City Hall before the Investigating Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen. You will have an opportunity later to hear 
there our statement of the management of that park. 

I will only say now that we regard the parks as made for the 
many who use them rather than for the few who live on their bor- 
ders, and that perhaps you may be deceived in thinking that you 
have ‘‘an almost universal public opinion ’’ with you. 

As it is our intention that the receipt of every letter to this 
department, however mistaken, violent or abusive, should be 
acknowledged, I can only express my regret at our seeming lack 
of courtesy toward your communications. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Cuartes E. Srratron, 
Chairman. 


| Copy. | 
Boston, Mass., April 17, 1900. 
CHarLes E. Srrarron, Esq., 
Chairman Board of Park Commissioners, 
Pine Bank, Jamaica Plain, Mass. : 


DeEAR Sir, —I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 9th. Is 
it proper for me to call the attention of the Park Commissioners 
to the untidy appearance of Sigourney street? Bordering the 
wall there is a strip varying in width and length, of small stones 
and chips of stone, where formerly there was a pleasant tidy 
grass border, and one or more of the trees on the line of the 
street have been considerably broken by the stone layers, and 
the ragged branches left hanging, and it is an eyesore to the few 
who live on the borders of the park. If it is not in the province 
of the Park Commissioners to attend to this, if you will inform 
me of the fact, I will then write to the Superintendent of Streets 
upon the subject. 

Referring to my letter of the 6th, would say that the ‘‘ universal 
public opinion ’”’ to which I referred, is the opinion of those who 
live near the park; of my friends who do not live near the park 
but frequently drive there, and of various people who are consid- 
ered to have more than usually good taste upon such subjects. 
Of course, I would not consult those whose opinions would be 
valueless to me on any matter pertaining to taste or cultivation, 
or appreciation of the beautiful, either natural or artificial. In 
matters of this sort the views of the masses, as a rule, are of 
very little value. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. S. Bo.ues. 
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[ Copy. | 
Bosron, Mass., April 27, 1900. 
Mr. M. 8S. Bottrs, 19. Kirsy sr., Boston: 


Dear Sir, —In regard to the condition of Sigourney street, 
our Superintendent reports that it is now in the care of the Street 
Department. We have, however, instructed him to put the place 
you mention in better condition. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) CHARLES E. STRATTON, 
Chairman. 


Boston, Mass., April 28, 1900. 
CuHaries E. Srratron, Esqa., 
Pryk Bang, Jamarca Puartn, MASSACHUSETTS: 
Dear Sir, — Ihave the pleasure of acknowledging your favo. 


of the 27th, and thank you for your prompt attention in the 
matter. 


. Yours truly, 
M. S. Boxies. 


Boston Mass., May 9, 1900. 


CuHartes E. Stratton, Esq., 68 DervonsurrE St., Room 6, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir, —I take the liberty of addressing you personally, 
to again call your attention to what should be the southerly side- 
walk of Sigourney street. 

The small tree opposite my house, has been cut down and 
removed, presumably because it took less time to do this, than 
it would to trim off the broken branches. ‘There is now a 
space two to three feet wide, of ragged, loose stones, next the 
stone wall, left over from last year, and it is very noticeable and 
uncomfortable to see. I fear it will be difficult to induce the 
Superintendent of Streets to do anything there, as he would 
naturally say he had nothing to do with the defacement, and was 
not called upon to repair the work of others. 

I am not aware that that sidewalk is ever used, or that it is 
necessary that it shouid be in a proper condition for travel, but 
it is certain that no one can walk there now, unless their feet are 
particularly well protected by very heavy shoes. 

‘ It seems to me that, equitably, those who have caused this 
defacement should clean up, and repair the damuge done. It is 
“not encouraging to those who are at considerable expense to keep 
their street fronts tidy and prefentable, to have such a striking 
contrast on the other side of the street. 


Yours truly, 
MicuHAaEL SHEPARD ROLLES. 
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Boston, Mass., May 11, 1900. 


Cuartes E. Srratton, Esq., CHAIRMAN Boarp OF PARK 
CoMMISSIONERS, PINE Bank, JAMAICA PLatn, Mass. : 


Dear Sir, —I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 10th, 
and noticed last evening, on my return home, that the process of 
repair on Sigourney street had commenced. 


Yours truly, 
M. 8S. Bo..es. 


Exuipsit 140. 


CITY OF BOSTON. “ 


Boarp Or CoMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS. 
OrFicE AT PinE Bank, JAMAICA PARK, 
[ Cory. | JAMAICA PLain, Mass., Jan. 26, 1900. 


Cuaries E. Stratron, Esa., Chairman: 


Dear Sir, —In connection with the request of the Park De- 
partment for an appropriation of $250,000 for completion of the 
parks I would respectfully suggest that the term completion of 
parks is probably too broad as the intention is only to cover the 
work of construction according to certain plans and estimates. 
Now parks as a matter of fact are never completed in the sense 
that no further expenditures are required other than those for 
maintenance; this is the experience in all park departments, 
changes, additions, and restorations are constantly being made 
to meet the requirements of progressive communities. In view of 
this would it not be better at this time to suggest the putting of 
the department’s annual expenditures on a permanent basis, 
basing the amount required for maintenance on the expenditure of 
the previous year, with provision for expected additions to its 
charge during the current year; this, with the addition of, say 
$150,000 for construction and improvement account would enable 
the department to complete the work of construction, and make 
improvements as may be deemed advisable from time to time, en- 
abling the department also to maintain a permanent working force, 
and lessen, in a measure, the hardship attending the discharge of 
men, when, as now happens, special appropriations are expended. 
I beg to submit a few abstracts from the reports — such as 
happened to be at hand — of park commissions of other cities, of 
expenditures, indicating by comparison that, under the lines sug- 
gested, Boston’s Park Department would compare favorably in 
point of economy. 
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Acres. Maintenance. Improvement. Construction. Total. 


Boston, 1900, pro- 


posed ; . 1722 $183,000 00 $150,000 00 — $333,000 00 
Brooklyn, 1896, 

Old City Parks, 889 399,701 17 202,370 14 —— 602,071 31 
Brooklyn, 1896, 

New City Parks, 686 — eed $840.002 70 —— 
Chicago, West 

Parks,1897 . 746 360,000 00 110,000 00 ee 470,000 00 
Chicago, South 

Parks, 1897 .1498 357,029 94 357,852 54 —— 714,882 48 
Chicago, Lincoln ; 

Park, 1894 . 3850 185,672 50 45,107 77 a 230,780 27 
Buffalo Parks, 

1896 . : 950 Improvement and maintenance 304,714 12 
San Francisco 

Parks, 1896 . 1814 es 4 249,660 55 


Brooklyn Parks, total area, 1,575 acres; total amount expended, 
$1,442,074.01. 

Chicago Parks, total area, 2,594 acres; total amount expended, 
$1,415,662.75. 

Boston Parks, total area, 1,722 acres; total amount proposed, 
$333,000.00. 


The above method of providing funds for park and playground 
improvement might find more favorable consideration from the 
Mayor and the Appropriation Boards than any other at this time, 
when the sentiment of the community, from necessity, seems to 
be for strict economy, and a paring down of expenditures. 

Based on last year’s appropriation for maintenance an equal 
appropriation this year would be $156,188, as follows: 


From the eity . . : . $140.000 00 
From Commonwealth avenue . ‘ ‘ : 5,000 00 
$145,000 00 
Add 4 of $100,707 for extra cost of labor at 8 hours per day, 11,188 00 
$156,188 00 


Providing no money is appropriated for improvement the work- 
ing force will have to be cut down toa point to correspond to 
our maintenance appropriation. This would necessitate the dis- 
charge of twenty-four specials (among whom are included engi- 
neers, foremen, gardeners, etc.) and 300 laborers. An appropria- 
tion of $150,000 per annum for improvement would employ the 
specials and about 150 laborers, leaving only 150 Jaborers to be 
discharged. 

It must be borne in mind that little saving can be effected in 
the organization of the department; there are fixed charges that 
ean not be cut off whether much or little work is done, the organ- 
ization which can direct the work of maintenance, can, without 
added expense, handle much more. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) J. A. PEriiGREw, 
Superintendent. 
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Exuisit 141. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


BoAarRD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
OFFICE AT Pine BANK, JAMAICA PARK, 
JAMAICA PrLain, Mass., May 11, 1900. 


Cuartes E. Srratton, Esq., Chairman: 


Dear Sir, — According to your instructions I have prepared 
an itemized estimate for certain works of construction in the 
parks, amounting to $250,000. You will observe that I have 
placed $15,500 to the credit of Charlesgate Improvement, and 
$15,000 to West Roxbury Parkway; of course this will only pro- 
vide for partial development at both places. 

I enclose also a summary of the different kinds of work included 
in the estimate, and the total amount to be used in each kind of 
work. I-may here note that if this appropriation is given us, not 
more than $100,000 will be available for the payment of labor, 
the remainder being mostly work that we shall be obliged to con- 
tract for. This has some bearing on any statements that may be 
made as to the amount of labor that we can employ during the 
year, if this appropriation is made. I find on a rough calculation 
that it will not permit us to employ any more than we have at 
present — 208 men. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed) J. A. PETTIGREW, 
Superintendent. 


May 11, 1900. 


Approximate estimate of the cost of the principal items of construc- 
tion work to be done in the Park System: 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 


Tool-house 2 q : : ‘ , F . $1,000 
Sidewalks ; : ; ; i ‘ . : 1,500 
$2,500 
THE FENS. 
Grading and drainage at Charlesgate : : . : 15,500 © 
Sanitary room in Stony Brook Gate-house . : 500 
Plantations .. : ; ; : : F : 5,000 
5,500 
Tool-house : ; : 4 : ; ; ‘ 1,000 
Sanitary building. : ; t ; : “ 6,000 
7,000 
RIVERWAY, 


Tool-house : : : ‘ ; : : ‘ 1,000 
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LEVERETT PARK. 


Sanitary building 
Widening tree space and planting | ‘ 
Walks and grading : 


JAMAICA PARK. 
Shore of pond, including walk 


ARBORWAY. 
Roads and walks 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


Sanitary building 
Drainage (Woodman street) 


West RoxBuRY PARKWAY. 
Roads, walks, and drainage 


elie bees PARK. 


Roads and walks 

New store-house, oil- res and completing repair 
shops. - : 

Grading, clearing and general work 

Country Park drainage 

Loam, Long Crouch Woods 

Loam (General) ; 

. Three Sanitary buildings 
Three shelters (open ae 

Golf house 4 


FRANKLIN FIELD. 
Shelter 


DORCHESTER PARK. 


Boundary walls 
Plantations and woods 


DORCHESTERWAY. 
Roads, walks and plantations 


STRANDWAY. 
Loam and planting 


MARINE PARK. 


Tree space and planting in Q street 
Drainage (pools to beach) : 
Curbing ? ; : 

Fence 


$6,000 
2,500 
1,000 


$13,000 


9,400 
19,200 
1,000 
16,500 
15,000 
18,000 
7,500 
6,000 


$2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
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$9,500 


3,000 


2,000 


16,0C€0 


15,000 


105,600 


5,000 


8,100 


3,500 


23,000 


7,500 
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CASTLE ISLAND. 


Plantations 
Shelter 
Sanitary building 


Woop IsLAND PARK. 


Stairway to foot- pret 
Drainage 
Shelter 


Copp’s Hitt TERRACES. 


Sidewalks 
Seats 


CHESTNUT HILL PARK. 
Clearing, drainage and general work 


SUMMARY. 


applied : 


3 Tool-houses . 

8 Sanitary buildings 

6 Shelters 
Golf-house 
Loam and planting 
Roads and walks . 
Drainage ; 
Sheds and store-house 
Grading, etc. 
Walls. 
Curbing and fences 
Bridge stairs and seats 
West Roxbury Parkway 
Charlesgate water front 


10,000 


4,800 


500 


5,000 


$250,000 


May 11, 1900. 
For what Construction Purposes.an appropriation of $250,000 will be 


$3,000 
33,500 
21,500 
6,000 
73,500 
25,650 
18,950 
9,400 
16,200 
7,300 
4,000 
500 
15,000 
15,500 


- $250,000 
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Special Occupations: 


Oboe 
TUMOR AN WH WH HWOHPH HHH NHR HH WH HE HPN HHE HH 


Superintendent 
Instructor 

Civil Engineer . 
General Foreman 
Foremen . 
Foreman . 

Planter . 
Instructor (Athletic) 
Shepherd . 

Sub- foremen 
Engineer (mechanical) 
Time Clerk : 
Store-keeper 
Watchman 
Watchmen 
Plumber 
Blacksmith 

Mason 

Engineer . 
Engineer . 
Gardeners 
Carpenters 

Painter . . 

Helper 

Janitors ; 
Janitors’ Assistant ; 
Messengers 
Stable-boys 
Teamsters 
Barn-boss. 

Boys . 
Laborers (veterans) 
Laborers . 


EXHIBIT 142. 


Park Goammissioners’ office for ce 
Supplies 
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May 17, 1900. 


$5,600 


1,200 
2,028 
1,820 
3,120 
1,404 
1,196 
1,196 
728 
3,042 
1,092 
1,092 
1,092 
1,001 
1,690 
936 
936 
780 
858 
780 
5,148 
2,574 
780 
702 


10,165 
34,127 


00 


75 
30 


Maintenance Force under Present Appropriation of $151,300. 


$151,300 00 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 


City Hau, May 18, 1900. 


The Committee met in the aldermanic chamber, City 
Hall, at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Norris presiding, and all 
the members of the committee present. 

Appearances. — Same as before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order. It is the desire of the committee that during the 
progress of these arguments absolute quiet shall reign, so 
that we can continue as rapidly as possible. The committee 
want to have it stated that they desire to sit until both coun- 
sel are heard and to finish to-day. The committee are now 
ready to hear arguments, and Mr. Matthews will proceed. 


ARGUMENT OF Hon. NATHAN MATTHEWs, JR. 


Mr. MatrHews. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: I would like to preface my consideration of the 
evidence in this case by making a few prelimary observa- 
tions upon the general character and tendencies of investiga- 
tions such as this; and, inasmuch as I have no intention to 
criticise the conduct of this investigation by this committee, 
and as I do not wish that there shall be any misunderstand- 
ing on that point, I have taken the trouble to write out what 
I have to say upon that branch of the case. 


This is an investigation by the Board of Aldermen of the 
city of Boston under the authority of P. S. ch. 169 sects. 
7 and 8, which authorize a committee of either branch of the 
City Council to summon witnesses to any hearing on any . 
matter within their respective jurisdictions. 

The investigation came about through the introduction in 
the Board on February 5 last of an order requesting the Mayor 
to petition the Legislature for an act abolishing the Park 
Commissioners and substituting in their place a single paid 
superintendent. This order was assigned for one week and 
was then, on February 12, discarded, and the following order 
substituted in its place: 
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“© Ordered, That the chairman appoint a committee of 
seven members of this Board to investigate the management 
of the Park Department, and, if necessary, to summon per- 
sons and call for papers.” 

This order was supplemented February 26 by the passage 
of another order approved by the Mayor February 27, as 
follows: 

“© Ordered, That the Special Committee of this Board ap- 
pointed to investigate the management of the Park Depart- 
ment be authorized to give public hearings, employ counsel 
and a stenographer, and incur such other expense as may be 
necessary ; the expense of the same to be charged to the con- 
tingent fund of the Board of Aldermen. ” 

A committee of seven was then appointed to conduct the 
investigation, including some members of the Board who in 
the debate of February 12 had severely criticised the Com- 
missioners, their subordinates, advisers, expenditures and 
methods. At the first hearing, however, the Chairman as- 
sured the Commissioners that the committee was absolutely 
unprejudiced ; and the investigation accordingly proceeded. 

I desire at the outset to bear testimony, on behalf of the 
Commissioners, to the spirit of fairness which has prompted 
the rulings of the committee, to the dignity, impartiality, and 
sense of expedition exhibited by its presiding officer, and to 
the uniform courtesy of counsel. The manner in which this 
investigation has in these particulars been conducted may 
be cited as an example of how such undertakings, so likely 
to be made the instrument of blackmail or revenge, ought to 
be conducted in justice to both public interests and private 
tights. Even the rules of evidence have been as closely 
followed, perhaps, as the nature of the investigation and the 
general character of the charges made permitted. 3 

Having thus said what I thought ought to be said in recog- 
nition of the patience and fairness shown by the committee 
during the course of this particular investigation, may I be 
permitted to present a few preliminary considerations touch- 
ing upon the unworthy motives which too commonly lurk 
behind the suggestion of a legislative inquiry, the demoral- 
izing methods by which such inquiries are sometimes con- 
ducted, and the unfortunate results which generally follow 
them ? 

There have, of course, been useful investigations, such as 
the Fisher Hill Investigation at the City Hall some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and others that may occur to you; but 
other inquiries of this sort have notoriously been a discredit 
either to those who instigated them or to those who con- 
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ducted them. I need only refer tv the Lexow inquiry i» 
New York some years ago, to the similar investigation held 
in that city last summer, and to the so-called investigations. 
of the gas situation in Boston which now seem to forma part. 
of the annual proceedings of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

The chief evils of these investigations come from the os- 
tensible resort to the forms of law observed in courts of jus- 
tice, 

In an ordinary executive inquiry or committee hearing 
statements merely are made; they are not given under oath; 
counsel are not retained ; and the statements made or opinions. 
expressed are not preserved in print. In a legislative “ inves- 
tigation,” however, the witnesses are sworn, and what they 
say 1S perpetuated as “evidence ” in official documents printed 
at the public expense. Although the statements may not be: 
evidence in any proper sense, their relevancy is passed on by 
a tribunal-composed neither of judges nor for the most part. 
of lawyers; and if hearsay evidence or opinions as to facts are 
admitted, there is no redress. 

Safeguards against perjury are also absent; for although the 
witnesses are sworn and are theoretically liable for perjury, it. 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure a conviction. In 
this particular case, for instance, the law (P. 8. Ch. 169, sect. 
7) provides that witnesses may be summoned to attend and 
testify before a joint or special committee of the City Council 
or any branch thereof at any hearing upon any matters within 
their respective jurisdictions. Sect. 8 provides that if a 
witness duly summoned fails to attend such hearings, the 
presiding officer of the City Council or either branch of it. 
may issue a warrant to bring the witness before them. It 
was held by the Supreme Judicial Court in Whitcomb’s case, 
120 Mass. 118, that this section, in so far as it purported to 
confer upon municipal boards and officers, which are not. 
courts of justice, authority to punish for refusal to testify, 
was unconstitutional and void. This left investigat- 
ing committees of a city government with authority to. 
summon witnesses, but without power to compel them to at- 
tend or to testify if present. By St. 1883, ch. 195, however, 
the Legislature vested in the justices of the Supreme Judi- 
cial and Superior Courts the power, upon the application of 
any tribunal having authority to summon, but not power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the giving of testi- 
mony, to compel such witnesses to attend and give testimony 
before such tribunal in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as before said courts. P. St. ch. 205, sect. 2, provides 
that any person who is required by law to take an oath or 
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affirmation and wilfully swears or affirms falsely in regard to 
any matter or thing respecting which said oath or affirmation 
is required, shall be deemed guilty of perjury and punishable 
by imprisonment for not exceeding twenty years. 

The result of the statutes and decisions would seem to be 
that a committee such as this has theoretically the power to 
summon witnesses, and can theoretically force them to attend 
and testify by means of an application to the Supreme Judicial 
or Superior Courts ; and that theoretically any person giving 
false testimony under such conditions is subject to trial and 
conviction for the crime of perjury. But the limitations upon 
the accuracy of this statement are so great as practically 
almost to destroy the power of such committees to protect 
the community against false testimony. For instance, the 
jurisdiction of this committee is apparently limited by P. 58. 
ch. 169, sect. 7, to matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Aldermen; and the question arises whether any- 
thing relating to the Park Department is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Aldermen as such? Is it not rather 
within the jurisdiction of the City Council as a whole, and 
must not the committee therefore be a joint one in order to 
avail itself of the powers conferred by the Public Statutes ? 
In the next place the power to compel a witness to answer 
questions must, on general principles, be limited to such ques- 
tions as are material and relevant to the issues properly before 
the committee (See Re Chapman 166 U.S. 661, 668) ; and 
where it is attempted to investigate an entire department or its 
management during a series of years it may be difficult to de- 
termine what the issues before the committee are. This would 
be particularly the case when no specific charges are made. 
Then all that the committee can do if the witness refuses to 
appear or answer, is to make an application to the Courts, 
and the order of the Court can only compel the witness to 
testify ‘in the same manner and to the same extent as before 
said Courts,’ — whatever thismay mean. Finally as to the 
penalty. P.S. ch. 205, §. 2, limits the crime to such false 
testimony as may be given in regard to any matter or thing 
respecting which the oath or affirmation is ‘“ required.” 

It would seem, therefore, to be open to any person 
indicted for perjury at a hearing of this sort, to contend that 
the question was not pertinent or relevant to any issue prop- 
erly before the committee, either by reason of the committee 
or the Board of Aldermen having no special jurisdiction 
over the department in question, or by reason of the absence 
of specific charges, or for any other reason that the ingenuity 
of counsel could suggest; and that therefore no answer was 
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“required” of him. From a practical standpoint, it would 
certainly be very difficult to secure a conviction for perjury 
under such circumstances; and I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that the attempt has never been made. Persons unjustly 
slandered at the hearings of a committee of the City Council, 
and the public generally, are therefore without the same pro- 
tection in the shape of a possible prosecution for perjury that 
is afforded in proceedings conducted in a court of law. 

Moreover, if it is difficult to secure a convictiou for perjury 
committed at these hearings, owing to the doubtful nature of 
the jurisdiction and powers of the committee, so those who 
wish to secure the attendance of unwilling or hostile wit- 
nesses may find it impossible to do so. ‘Those who wish to 
testify, no matter how little they may know, are heard; 
those who know and ought to be heard may stay away; and | 
there is no practical redress in either case. The sanction of 
the law is lacking. The solemnity of the court room is 
absent. In short, as every one knows, the forms of judicial 
practice are in such cases too often resorted to only to 
give a false color of authority to malicious and irresponsi- 
ble slander. 

The procedure at its best is ill adapted to the elucidation 
of truth. The whole committee need not be present at the 
hearings, and rarely is. The report is not a verdict or decree, 
but merely a finding, more or less specific, on some or all of 
the matters in controversy. There is no higher tribunal 
to which to appeal in case of any errors of law or procedure 
on the part of the committee. 

When we add to these infirmities the great expense, the 
tedious delays, the personal inconvenience and the unde- 
served publicity which accompany most undertakings of this 
sort, it is not surprising that the legislative investigation is 
not in good repute and is so generally accounted a failure. 

A reasonable amount of publicity is necessary, of course, 
for the proper conduct of public business. The fierce light 
which is said to beat even about a throne ought to disclose 
to public view the transactions of our state and city govern- 
ments; but the sensational glare of a public legislative in- 
quiry conducted in apparent conformity to the rules of judicial 
procedure, but too often in reality as a mere medium for 
irresponsible assertion, is a method of investigation to which 
recourse should be had only in cases of exceptional gravity 
supported by specific and carefully formulated charges. ; 

If these precautions were more frequently observed the 
members of our state and municipal legislatures would be 
spared a great amount of useless labor, considerable expense 
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would be saved to the community, and public officers would 
be encouraged to perform their duties honestly. and fearlessly. 

If, on the other hand, a public investigation with its dis- 
agreeable and unmerited publicity, its expense for witnesses 
and counsel, and its endless opportunities for the exhibition 
of malice, ignorance and perjury, is to be the fate of every 
public officer who does his duty and thereby makes enemies,— 
as every one who does his duty must, — then the public service 
is likely to be filled by those who will avoid the annoyance of 
investigation by yielding in advance. If public officers of 
honorable repute, against whose character and capacity no 
word of slander has ever been spoken, are suddenly to be put 
on public trial at the bar of our municipal legislatures simply 
because a few citizens find something to complain of in the 
management of one of the executive departments of the city 
government; if years of faithful and oftentimes, as in this 
case, of gratuitous public service, are to count as nothing 
with the elected members of the government in comparison 
with the unsupported insinuations of discharged employees, 
dissatisfied property owners, or captious busy-bodies too care- 
less to ascertain the facts for themselves, public office, gen- 
tlemen, will cease to be attractive except to those who ought 
not to occupy it. 

These observations are made, as the committee is aware, 
not so much in criticism of the course of this particular in- 
vestigation, as in general deprecation of public trials of this 
sort without detailed charges or specific evidence of wrong 
doing. 

The committee may have felt as the investigation pro- 
ceeded that it was certain to prove a failure, or to quote from 
current newspaper comment upon the case, a “farce”; and 
this is doubtless true with respect to any evidence of mis- 
management, extravagance or fraud; but, as I shall take 
pains to explain more fully later on, the Commissioners do 
not regard some of the matters touched upon at these hear- 
ings as trivial in themselves or as in any manner inappro- 
priate subjects for inquiry by the Board of Aldermen. They 
may regret that the inquiry took the form of a public trial ;. 
but they are convinced that so much of the evidence in this 
case as relates to the general theory of park management, 
particurlarly with reference to landscape work and the care 
of the plantations, touches a matter of vital and permanent 
concern to the people of this city. They look forward 
to the final result of this investigation in the hope that. 
it will be the means of satisfying the community that the 
general policy of the Commissioners and their predecessors. 
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in office in this regard is the correct policy, and that 
it will furnish the Commissioners and their successors in the 
further execution of this policy that popular support without 
which official effort can accomplish httle. 

When the order for this investigation was passed and the 
Board of Aldermen, instead of quietly sending for the Com- 
missioners or their subordinates, chose to inflict upon the 
Park Commissioners the mortification of a public trial, 
it was not unnatural that my clients’ first thought was 
to ignore the proceedings except so far as their per- 
sonal attendance might be required; having in mind in 
case that course should meet with the disapproval of the 
City Council or the Mayor the final remedy of resignation 
from an unsalaried and thankless office. Upon reflection, 
however, it appeared to them that other interests than their 
own were concerned. It was rumored that evidence, known 
to the Commissioners to be false, would be offered to show 
corruption on the part of one of their most trusted subordi- 
nates; a conspiracy among certain foremen was discovered 
having for its object the appointment of one of their own 
number to the responsible office of superintendent; and one 
of the main objects of the unofficial promoters of the investi- 
gation was understood to be the overthrow of all those well 
settled principles of landscape art and park management ac- 
cording to which the work of the Commissioners and their 
predecessors in office had been carried on under the advice 
and guidance of Mr. Frederick L. Olmsted and Professor 
Charles 8S. Sargent. 

U nder these circumstances the Commissioners concluded 
thatit was necessary for the defence of their subordinates, 
for the good of the Department, and above all for the best 
interests of the great work to which they had devoted’ so 
much of their time and energy —— the completion of the Bos- 
ton parks—that the case for the Department should be 
properly placed before the committee. Disagreeable as the 
task before them was, thoughtless as they believed the action 
of the Board of Aldermen to have been, they yet remembered 
that they had been highly honored in having been entrusted 
with the task of finishing what will in many respects, if its 
completion is not prevented by ignorance and prejudice, be 
the greatest park system in the world. They felt that they 
must take the bitter with the sweet. They have accord- 
ingly taken part in the investigation for the purpose of de- 
fending their subordinates from perjury and slander, of 
explaining the theories of landscape art and park manage- 
ment in conformity to which our parks have been laid out 
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and built, and of otherwise assisting the committee in any 
way they could. 

One or more of them have been present at almost every 
session of the committee and have freely presented them- 
selves for cross-examination — an opportunity which counsel 
for the committee has as freely seized. The superintendent, 
chief engineer, general foreman and secretary have also, 
subject to occasional absence on account of illness, been in 
constant attendance at the hearings. All the records, cor- 
respondence, books and papers of the Commission have been 
placed at the disposal of the committee, its counsel, and its 
experts. Expert accountants and surveyors, appointed by 
the committee, have been assisted in their investigations by 
the Commissioners and their subordinates. In these and 
other ways, in fact in every way suggested, the fullest 
information has been furnished. 

Every subordinate in the department has been free to 
testify according to his sense of accuracy and veracity; and 
although some of them have made some remarkable state- 
ments concerning matters about which they had no means of 
knowing anything, this fact has not interfered with their 
continued employment on the work on which they had _ pre- 
viously been employed, and which the commissioners con- 
sidered they were competent to perform. 

The effect of the investigation upon the Department has 
been what might have been anticipated. The employees 
suspended for lack of funds in February were led by design- 
ing persons to believe that the order to investigate the Com- 
missioners was a cause of their suspension. They accord- 
ingly thronged the earlier sessions of the committee, forming 
a friendly audience for the wandering criticism which consti- 
tuted most of the testimony against the Commission. One 
foreman who would long since have been discharged for 
incompetency if he had not been supposed to be a veteran, 
has been particularly energetic in fomenting trouble, looking 
up witnesses, searching with Sherlock Holmes activity for 
evidences of fraud, promising places when he came to be 
superintendent, and generally stirring up mischief and dis- 
order. Men discharged from the department for neglect of 
duty or fraud have come voluntarily forward to criticise the 
Commissioners and their methods; and one of them did not 
hesitate to commit the rankest perjury in aid of the conspiracy 
to overturn the Department. Employees engaged in the 
humblest kind of manual labor were not only solicited to 
turn informers concerning every trivial error committed by 
their fellow workmen during the past four years, but were 
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especially encouraged to give expert opinions upon the value: 
of materials and the principles of landscape art. Even 
when honestly denying any knowledge of these matters they 
were pressed for an answer to questions requiring the highest. 
professional skill to pass upon. 

Is it any wonder that for the past two months the Park 
Department has been in a state of demoralization, that dis- 
cipline has disappeared, that much of the work has been 
retarded, and that some of it which can only be done at this 
season of the year has necessarily been omitted ? 

All parties to this case are therefore, I think, to be con- 
eratulated that it is finished. 


So much, Mr Chairman and gentlemen, by way of intro- 
duction. _I will now pass to the discussion of the evidence. 

The committee has held fourteen afternoon and four 
evening sessions; forty-six witnesses were examined for the 
prosecution, ten others were called for the defence; the 
evidence, oral and documentary, covers 1,479 printed pages,. 
or nearly half as much as that taken during the investigation 
of the Department .of Public Institutions in 1894, which 
lasted nine months and embraced fifty-seven public hearings ; 
between 75 and 100 specific questions relating to the man- 
agement of the department have been raised; and as the 
Commissioners feel that for the sake of the record substan- 
tially all these points of criticism should be discussed, my 
argument may perhaps be somewhat long. If you find it is 
so I will ask you to credit me with not having occupied 
much time in the cross-examination of the witnesses for the 
committee and with having called only a dozen witnesses 
for the Commissioners, although the entire community might 
have been summoned to show popular approval of the 
Commissioners’ work. 

Very little evidence, in fact, was submitted for the Com- 
missioners; and if they had not felt — for the reasons already 
stated and also outlined at the hearing of April 25th — that 
they were in duty bound to see that all the facts of the case 
were made a part of the record, even that little would 
probably have been omitted. 

It is understood, I believe, that counsel may refer to the 
annual reports and other publications of the Park Depart- 
ment, to the official proceedings of the City Council, and to 
other public documents. 

At the first hearing held March 16, 1900, Mr. Lundy 
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presented what he called a “general statement,” or “some- 
thing in the line of specifications,” which was as follows: 


‘¢The complaint alleges negligence of this department by the 
Board of Commissioners and consequent mismanagement, ex- 
travagance, gross waste, incompetency, and corruption on the 
part of a number of subordinates of the department. 

. Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH LuNDY, 
Attorney for the Committee.” 


These charges are vague and indefinite, and, we have there- 
fore to turn to the evidence itself in order to see what was 
really in the minds of those who instigated this investiga- 
tion. 

I will ath take up the alleged violations of law in the 
purchase of playgrounds. 

Nothing, of course, need be said to this committee concern- 
ing the advisability of playgrounds. ‘That is a question with 
which all our citizens are familar, and concerning which they 
are all agreed. Some people, however, seem to think that 
playgrounds are a new thing in Boston. That is not so; for 
six were acquired prior to 1895. Eleven others have been 
secured since January 1, 1896, during the period now under 
investigation. Six of these were taken under the authority of 
special appropriations of the City Council designating the 
particular lots in question. If, therefore, there is any criti- 
cism of the judgement of the Commissioners ; in selecting these 
six playgrounds, that criticism should be shared by, or per- 
haps shifted to, the City Council of Boston. The Neponset 
Playground was taken under an appropriation dated July 9 
1895; Billings Field and the North End Playground under 
an appropriation passed October 22, 1896 ; and the Fellows 
Street, Gibson School and Mystic Playgrounds under an order 
passed June 18, 1897. 

There have therefore been only five playgrounds taken by 
these Commissioners unaided by the instructions and appro- 
priations of the City Council. These playgrounds were all 
taken under Chapter 412 of the Acts of 1898, or Chapter 
279 of the Acts of 1899. Two of them were supported 
by a large number of petitioners. The acquisition of the 
Columbus-avenue Playground was urged by one hundred and 
two petitioners, and by the People’s Institute, representing, 
as was claimed, over athousand more. ‘These petitions will 
be found in Exhibit 69 A. Three hundred and twenty-one 
citizens of Boston petitioned, as shown in Exhibit 69 B, for 
the Ashmont Playground. ‘Two others — the Savin Hill and 
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Roslindale Playgrounds — were taken by the Commissioners, 
apparently, upon their own responsibility. The fifth, the 
Forest Hills Playground, was taken, against the will of the 
owners, and the matter is now in court. : 

The land for these playgrounds was acquired cheaply; the 
amount paid by the Commissioners for this purpose from Jan- 
uary 1, 1896, to date having been only 28 per cent in excess 
of the assessed value of the lands paid for, while the amount 
paid by previous Commissioners for the playgrounds taken 
prior to 1896 was 50 per cent. over the assessed values. 

The playgrounds acquired under the act of 1898 — that is, 
those not designated by the City Council, but taken by.the 
Commissioners under the authority vested in them by that 
statute — cost only twenty-six per cent. over the assessed 
valuation. These figures are to be found in Exhibit 69, or 
may be figured out from it. 

The most important purchase of all, with reference both 
to location and to cost, was that for the Columbus-avenue 
playground. That site was acquired, Mr. Chairman, for the 
almost unheard-of price of only 15 per cent. in excess of the 
Assessors’ valuation. 

These facts indicate a singular success on the part of the 
Commissioners in securing the land for playgrounds cheap. 

But it is said that the Commissioners have exceeded their 
lawful powers and have spent for playgrounds more than the . 
statute of 1898 authorized. That act, as you will remem- 
ber, authorized an expenditure of $500,000 in all, not more 
than $200,000 of which “shall be expended in any one year.” 
That is the language of the act; and this provision of it was 
not modified by the act of 1899. 

Prior to January 1, 1900, the Commissioners expended, 
according to their books, $62,882; and $256,242.29 more 
during the month of January, 1900. That was argued 
by brother Lundy to amount to an expenditure within the 
meaning of that word as used in the act, of $256,242.29 in 
the calendar year 1900, and of $318,524.29 in the fiscal year 
1899-1900; and his contention was that, whether we take 
the calendar or the fiscal year, the expenditure was in excess 
of the $200,000 authorized by law. These figures are from 
the books of the Park Department and show the drafts 
drawn upon the City Treasury ; but they do not indicate the 
actual payments by the city, for the reasons explained by 
the City Auditor on page 827. The Auditor’s books show 
that $62,382 was actually paid by the city in 1899, and only 
$394.31 in the month of January, 1900. But the petition 
for a writ of certiorari brought by the President and Fellows 
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of Harvard College against the city, Exhibit 73, and the 
Answer of the City, Exhibit 74, show that other sums have 
been paid since February 1, 1900. 

The result of the whole thing is that, up to date, so far 
as appears by the evidence in this case, the total amount 
already paid or in process of collection for the playgrounds 
acquired in 1899 and 1900, is $343,718.71, leaving a balance 
of $56,281.29 of the appropriation for this year unexpended, 
besides $100,000 available next year. 

The ground of complaint set torth in the Harvard Col- 
lege suit is somewhat different from that relied on by 
brother Lundy; but I will not take up the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing the legal aspects of this case. The 
position of the Commissioners is that the word “ expended ”’ 
is not to be construed literally; for, if it were, the provision 
for taking land under the power of eminent domain would 
be practically meaningless; and that the unexpended bal- 
ance of $137,618 which stood to their credit on December 
81, 1899, was carried over and stood to their credit this 
year, in addition to the $200,000 available this year under 
the act itself. They base this argument upon the opinion of 
the City Auditor, which you will find on page 828 of the 
evidence, and upon the uniform practice of the city and its 
several departments, which must be well known to all of you. 
They also say that the lands taken and not yet paid for are 
not worth more than the unexpended balance now on hand 
of $56,281.29. 

I am willing to admit that the question is not wholly free 
from doubt; but it is a question of law purely. The Com- 
missioners’ action has been in accord with the practice that 
has always obtained at City Hall, and no harm has been 
done if the suit brought by the College is successful. The 
city has not yet paid anything for this playground, and if the 
taking was illegal it will have saved this money and will 
have it to expend on other playgrounds. ‘The petition, 
I may add, was dismissed by Mr. Justice Barker; but I 
assume than an appeal will be taken to the full Court. 

As to the selection of the playgrounds taken under the 
Act of 1898, I care to say nothing in addition to what I have 
already said. The committee can judge of the usefulness of 
the lots selected by a personal visit, and in no other way. I 
think, that having seen the playgrounds, the committee cannot 
fail to reach the conclusion that, on the whole, they were 
judiciously selected. I would call particular attention to the 
large area of land acquired upon Columbus avenue. 

The only criticism, Mr. Chairman, that so far as I can see 
anyone could pass upon the Commissioners for their action 
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under the playground acts would come from the present 
Mayor of the city, on the ground that the Commissioners 
exceeded the bounds of political propriety, when they voted 
to expend practically the whole of the appropriation available 
for the current year before ten o’clock on the morning of 
January 1st, the day on which His Honor was inducted into 
office. But that the Mayor was not offended seems apparent 
from his reappointment of Mr. Commissioner Pratt on the 
16th day of April, 1900, four months later, for a new term 
of three years. 

I pass now to the defective work that is said to have 
been discovered by the amateur detectives set in motion by 
My. Jeffery and his associates. 

Poor work is said to have been discovered in a road 
near Audubon Circle, in certain roads on Peter’s Hill, in 
some catch-basins on Peter’s Hill, in a small portion of a 
wall at Franklin Park, in a misplaced fence at Franklin 
Field. Besides these items a few loads of poor loam are to 
be found scattered through the evidence, but not on the sur-. 
face of the parks. I beg the committee to note that in com- _ 
menting upon this evidence I have referred to every case that 
has been mentioned, not omitting any. 

What a schedule that is! Just think of it, Mr. Chairman ! 
How much money do you suppose the Commissioners have 
expended, not for land, but for construction, in the four 
years that are under investigation in this case? Over 
$1,800,000. And all that these gentlemen can find, after 
months of assiduous detective work, are these few and trivial 
suggestions of bad work, spread out so as to cover several 
hundred pages of testimony. 

Two of them are well founded. There was a small portion 
of a wall in Franklin Park which went to pieces, through 
some mistake in its construction; and there was a fence 
erroneously placed upon somebody’s else land at Franklin 
Field. Both these matters have been explained by the wit- 
nesses in this case. They were mistakes —two little mis- 
takes, costing the city perhaps $25 or $50, out of a total 
expenditure of nearly two million dollars. 

The other complaints of poor work proved to be unfounded. 
The complaint about the roads and catch-basins rests entirely 
upon the testimony of Messrs. Jeffery and MacCallum, the 
two suspended foremen. It is refuted by every witness 
with any professional or technical knowledge of the subject — 
by Messrs. Pettigrew, Putnam, and Shea, and by the con- 
tractors Nawn and Johnson. Jeffery admitted that if bad 
work had been done its results would be apparent now. 
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The committee has been over these roads — or, if it has not 
gone over all of them, it can do so now, —and no bad work 
on the surface of the park roads has been or can be detected. 
Holes were dug in the roads, and the construction thereby 
disclosed was good. ‘The catch-basins have been examined 
and reported sound and properly constructed. The cement 
which was criticised was brought into court and, so far as 
any of us could judge, it was all right. 

There has been some testimony about poor loam alleged to 
have been delivered at various portions of the parks. That 
rests entirely upon the evidence of Mr. Jeffery and Mr. 
McGovern. Jeffery we know allabout. He is the man who 
started the investigation, who hunted up the witnesses, and 
who succeeded in discovering Kelly. He was to be Superin- 
tendent, if the scheme was successful. JI need not dwell on 
his statements very long. I would like however to call your 
attention to Mr. McGovern’s testimony fora moment. Mr. 
McGovern said that he sold loam at some time, he couldn’t 
remember when, to a contractor, whose name he didn’t know, 
to be taken from some place he couldn’t describe, for delivery 
he didn’t know where. Afterwards, in traveling round the 
parks in a buggy, he noticed this loam. He couldn’t explain 
how he was able to identify the loam, he couldn’t state the 
name of the teamster, or the name of the contractor, or the 
amount delivered; and he was unable at the present time to 
identify the spot where he discovered, in his wanderings 
about the park in a buggy, this defective loam. He not only 
could not recall dates, names, localities, or amounts, but he 
could not tell you the name of any person to whom he had 
ever mentioned the subject at the time. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a fair sample of the evidence in 
this case respecting the poor quality of work and materials. 
On the other hand, all the witnesses who have been examined 
in this case who know anything about the subject state that 
the loam delivered was universally of good quality. It 
doubtless varied; occasionally poor loads would be sent, 
which would be detected and rejected; but on the whole, the 
loam was of excellent quality. 

All charges of defective work or materials might also be 
waived aside and considered as out of the case, because of 
the omission of the committee to ask any expert to examine 
the work on its account, as might easily have been done. 
The Commission would have welcomed such an investigation 
into the character of the work alleged to be defective; as it 
did when the committee sent experts to verify the quantities 
of loam delivered at Marine Park. 
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It is also said that materials have been wasted. 

It is said that curbstones were buried in the earth or 
thrown aside, which might have been saved and used or sold. 
It appears that those curbstones were all cut to a curve, and 
therefore had no value for any. other site. When they had 
any value, as when they were straight, they were saved and 
used. 

It is said that gravel at the Fens was given to contractors 
for nothing, when it might have been sold. As a matter of 
fact, this gravel was not gravel in the commercial sense, but 
was mixed with clay and loam, and had no value. ‘The de- 
partment made many efforts to get rid of it, including requests 
to the Street Department of the City of Boston to take it 
away for nothing. It failed in all these efforts, but finally man- 
aged to dispose of it to a contractor named Coleman, upon 
terms which amounted to compensation to the city. 

Ballast is said to have been used in the Aborway, on Lev- 
erett Park, for filling. That is a perfectly proper use for 
ballast, as good as any other. 

Roxbury stone is said to have been dumped into Ward’s 
pond, whereas it might have been sold to contractors for fab- 
ulous sums. Witnesses have thought that contractors must 
have been willing to pay something for this stone; but no 
contractor was produced on behalf of the Committee who 
had offered anything or would offer anything to-day for it. 
If any such contractor exists in the city of Boston, the stone 
is at his disposal now. A one dollar bill, I fancy, will take 
the whole of it, because that is more than the department 
will get for it in any other way. It is still in the pond, and 
can be delivered to anybody who will take it away. Mr. 
Johnson, the contractor, says no one would take it as a gift. 

It is said that there was granite stone at Leverett Park, 
which was also dumped into the pond instead of having been 
sold at a large profit to the city, as it should have been. 
That statement rests upon the testimony of a witness named 
Kane, a suspended park laborer, who said at first that this 
granite was thrown into Ward’s pond. ‘Then we had the 
pond drawn down and the stone exposed to public view, as 
it appears in the photograph which I hold in my hand (Ex- 
hibit 122) ; and the Committee were invited to go out and 
inspect the stone while the water was down. Apparently 
Mr. Kane took advantage of the invitation, although the Com- 
mittee did not, and the next morning he came into City Hall 
to change his testimony. He then said that this granite was 
dumped not in Ward’s pond, but in another little pond 
alongside, which has since been filled with gravel; and when 
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T asked him why he had said it was Ward’s pond the day before, 
he said he thought the little pond was called Ward’s pond, too! 
In other words, according to Mr. Kane’s revised edition of 
his testimony, there were two contiguous ponds, both bearing 
the name of Ward. But that was not the end of the absur- 
dities in his testimony. He said that there was only one of 
these little ponds. I asked him, you remember, if he was 
sure about that, and he said he was, that he had been there a 
great many times, and had seen only one. As a matter of 
fact there were three, as everybody knows except Mr. Kane. 

That is all the evidence there is in this case to show that 
' any granite was thrown into any of these ponds. On the 
other hand, Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea say that there was 
no granite thrown into them; that, on the contrary, what 
little granite there was was carefully placed on the surface 
of the ground and preserved for future use; and that it-still 
lay upon the surface of the ground when we invited the Com- 
mittee to inspect the premises, after the water had been 
drawn down in Ward’s Pond, at the close of the hearing on 
March 29. Exhibit 125 is a photograph showing this stone. 
It has since disappeared, however; not because it has been 
thrown into a pond or been covered up with fifteen feet of 
eravel, but because it has been used. It has been applied to 
the purposes for which it was intended when it was set aside 
upon this spot. 

This Mr. Kane has another grievance. He says that loam 
was wasted by being covered with gravel at Ward’s Pond. 
Well, Mr. Pettigrew has explained the reason for that; it is 
the ordinary method of preparing the soil at the edge of a 
pond for water plants. 

Some of the hay and grain belonging to the department 
is said by one Thomas Connolly to have been disposed of by 
Mr. Allen, an employee of the Department, for his own pri- 
vate use and benefit. This allegation rests upon the testi- 
mony of Mr. Connolly alone, and it appears that he was a 
laborer in the Department on Sunday, was discharged on 
Monday, and testified on Tuesday. If you will look at 
pages 968 and 969 of the evidence in this case and read his 
own account of the reasons why he was discharged, I think 
you will probably conclude that Mr. Allen was telling the 
truth, rather than Mr. Connolly. 

It was said that seed was given away by the department. 
That has been shown to be a perfectly proper and customary 
thing to do, and it was done without any injury or loss to 
the department. 

It is said that shanties were given away. So they were; 
including portions of one given to Mr. Jeffery, according to 
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the evidence, although be denied it. That was a perfectly 
proper thing to do. After you have got through with a con- 
tractor’s shanty, it is not worth anything, and you have to 
pay to have it carted off. If you can get someone to take it 
away so much the better. The only improper thing in this 
case in relation to the dismantlement of shanties is Jeffery’s 
denial that he took any part in such a transaction, whereas, 
according to the evidence of two witnesses, he did. 

It is said that wood was sold. So it was; but there is no 
evidence to show that the price obtained was below the value 
of the wood. 

Watering carts were sold— as, of course, they must be, 
when they wear out and lose their value. ‘There is no evi- 
dence that the price obtained was inadequate. They were 
subsequently used in a temporary emergency; but for the 
purpose for which they had formerly been employed by the 
Department they had ceased to have much value. 

This whole lst, Mr. Chairman, is nothing but a series of 
mistakes concocted by Mr. Jeffery and his associate detec- 
tives. They are too easily exposed to form serious subjects 
for discussion. No expert evidence has been produced to 
show that the city did not obtain full value for what it dis- 
posed of. Not a contractor in Boston who offered to pay 
anything, or would have paid anything, or would pay any- 
thing now for this material, has been produced. On the 
other hand, five or six witnesses who know about such mat- 
ters have testified that the city got all it could, and two of 
them (Messrs. Nawn and Jacobs) have told you that they 
were asked by the Park Commissioners, through Mr. 
Shea, to take some of these materials as a free gift and 
cart them away, but declined to do so on account of the ex- 
pense attendant upon extracting them from the position 
where they lay. 

I think that I omitted to call attention to the granite at 
Jamaica Pond. A greatdeal has been said aboutthat. You 
will see from Exhibit 127 that the top course of the wall, 
which is the only part removed, consisted of rough granite, 
tooled at one corner, but cut ona bevel, with irregular edges, 
and absolutely valueless for building purposes. It might 
possibly have been used for foundations ; but two contractors, 
Messrs. Jacobs and Nawn, were applied to by Mr. Shea, 
inspected the stone, and then declined to take it as a gift. 

And yet respectable gentlemen have come to the City Hall 
and have asked for an investigation, and other respectable 
gentlemen have written in tones of indignation to the news- 
papers, about the scandalous waste of public funds at Jamaica 
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Pond, because these stones were dumped into the pond in- 
stead of being sold to contractors! Why did not these gen- 
tlemen, before they asked for this investigation or wrote to 
the papers, go to the Park Department and find out what 
efforts had been made to dispose of this stone? ‘That is a 
criticism that might be applied to nearly everything that has 
been suggested in this investigation; but it applies particu- 
larly to this matter about which it was so easy to ascertain 
all the facts. 

The reason may not be fully apparent to the Committee 
why material for which you have to pay a large sum when 
you want it does not bring anything when you want to get 
rid of it. It may have occurred, perhaps, to the Committee 
that it is something like the buying and selling of horses. 
When you want to sell a horse you can’t get half what you 
paid for him. But this is not really that case. It is not the 
ease of an unwilling purchaser and an over-anxious seller. 
“The reason why you cannot get as much for certain meterials 
as they cost is that the value of those materials is not in the 
things themselves, but in the transportation of them. You 
see that illustrated when expensive buildings are torn down. 
Figuring the way that Jeffery and MacCallum do, when a 
building is taken down, the materials which are obtained in 
the process of demolition ought to be worth thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars to the owner of the building; 
but every one with any experience in such matters knows 
that they are not worth anything, but, on the other hand, 
that you have to pay to have the building taken down. 

I come now to the alleged extravagant use of loam 
which charge is of the same general character as those I have 
been discussing, but which requires more attention, because 
it touches on the important question of the use to which 
loam is put in public plantations. It appears from Exhibit 
119 that 269,157 cubic yards of loam were used in 1898 
and 1899; and that the loam was spread from one foot to a 
foot and one-half in depth, except in tree holes and occa- 
sional pockets, where it might run from two and one-half to 
three feet. 

Now, two misapprehensions with regard to the use of 
loam seem to be entertained by the general public and their 
representatives in City Hall, and have prompted a great many 
of the inquiries that have been made in this investigation. 

The first is that the expense in connection with the use of 
loam is an annual expense. ‘The large amounts bought in 
1898, for instance, have been contrasted with the smaller 
amounts purchased in prior years, and the inference has been 
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drawn that the Commissioners of 1898 were peculiarly ex- 
travagant. Now, Mr. Chairman, loam is nota current ex- 
pense atall. It is not properly a part of the maintenance of 
the parks — using the word “ maintenance ” in its City Hall 
sense, that is, as distinguished from construction. Loam is 
just as much a part of the constructive elements of a park as. 
is the gravel which is hauled in to form the subsoil of the 
roads which are built, as are the catch basins which are built. 
to carry off the water, or the trees that are planted to form 
woods. An area properly covered with loam will not require 
additional loam in subsequent years. 

Expenditures for loam are for construction, not for main- 
tenance, and it has always been the practice of the Commis- 
sioners, both past and present, to charge them to construction. 

The other misapprehension — at least, on the part of some 
gentlemen — is that loam was not used prior to Mr. Petti- 
erew’s connection with our Park Department. It is in evi- 
dence, however, that Mr. Olmsted spread loam in the Fens 
to the depth of three feet, and he must have obtamed that 
loam from somewhere. He got that particular loam from 
the water basins on the Sudbury River watershed; and the 
amount purchased by the Park Department prior to 1896 
was 125,000 cubic yards —see pages 1080 to 1082 of the 
testimony. Besides that amount, 221,000 cubic yards were 
procured from the parks themselves, by stripping the loam 
from the surfaces subsequently occupied by roads, walks, etc. 
That is shown in Exhibit 120. That makes a total of 
346,000 cubic yards of loam used by the Commissioners 
prior to the advent of Mr. Pettigrew, as against 269,157 
cubic yards used under his administration. 

As to the utility of loam, we have been treated to the 
singular spectacle of yentlemen of presumed respectability 
and of apparent intelligence coming to City Hall, qualifying 
themselves as experts by reason of having run a farm, and 
then asking you to find, upon their unsupported testimony, 
that loam is of no value to the growth of trees, and that its 
use in depths greater than a foot is a waste of public funds. 

Let me refer, for authority upon the utility of loam, in the 
first place to the annual reports of the Park Department, 
particularly those for 1886, page 21; for 1897-98, page 10; 
for 1898-99, pages 7 and 10; for 1899-1900, pages 2 and 4. 
In those reports you will find statements by Mr. Olmsted, 
statements by Professor Sargent, statements by the Superin- 
tendent, statements by the Commissioners, as to the utility 
of loam and as to the need fora liberal use of it. We have 
also the testimony of Messrs. Sargent, Pettigrew, Parsons, 
Fischer, Eichorn — all experts on the subject. 
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Dr. Barnes and Mr. Jeffery differ with those gentlemen. 
Dr. Barnes, who has had a wide experience in tree culture as. 
farmer, says that one foot is enough for any tree, and that 
anything in excess of that indicates waste and fraud. Mr. 
Jeffery agrees with Dr. Barnes — or perhaps I should say that. 
Dr. Barnes agrees with Mr. Jeffery. I don’t know which of 
them started this singular theory first; but Mr. Jeffery fol- 
lows it to its logical conclusion a great deal better than our 
friend Dr. Barnes does. Mr. Jeffery claims that loam is not 
good for trees, and he pretends to think that the object of 
the Park Commissioners and their Superintendent in spread- 
ing loam in the woods of Franklin Park was “to kill the 
trees |” i 

But you need not depend, Mr. Chairman, upon theory in 
this case; you need not depend on oral or written testimony. 
In one of the reports to which I have just called your atten- 
tion, Mr. Olmstead quotes Professor Sargent’s account of 
the manner in which the plantations in the Arboretum were 
to be constructed — with a liberal use of loam, put in beds 
twenty-five feet square and three feet or more in depth, for 
each individual tree. See Report for 1886, page 21. We 
have, as it happens, in an exhibit in this case ocular demon- 
stration of the result of this use of loam. We have a tree 
which was planted in the Arboretum, just twenty-one years 
ago, and which was cut down for the benefit of this com- 
mittee. A cross section of that tree is Exhibit 101. It 
shows a growth of ten and one half inches in diameter in 
twenty-one years. It is a pin oak. We have, in contrast 
with that, another tree grown on the hill in Franklin park 
immediately behind Mr. Dole’s house — an oak tree of a differ- 
ent species, but of a species which grows relatively as fast as 
the pin oak —a red oak; and that specimen, while only five 
and one-half inches in diameter, shows a tree of eighty years 
of age. ‘That specimen was cut from a place in Franklin 
park where the soil was particularly poor, and where the 
trees had been crowded before the slight thinning took place 
to which Mr. Dole objects. : 

I ask your particular attention, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the Committee, to the contrast between these two 
exhibits. There is Exhibit 101, a tree grown in the Arbo- 
retum in twenty-one years, under favorable conditions as to 
light and soil; and here in Exhibit 100, is the tree that was 
grown in that “ Eden of beauty,” as the witnesses called it, 
back of Mr. Dole’s house, in Franklin park —a tree five and 
one half inches in diameter and eighty years of age. 

Exhibit 117 is a red oak grown in the Arboretum, nearly 
as old and nearly as large as Exhibit 101. 
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These specimens, Mr. Chairman, are enough to dispose of 
the unfounded theories and ridiculous assumptions that are 
made by these critics of the department, in respect to the man- 
ner in which trees are grown. But there is more. ‘Those of 
you who accompanied us on the view the other day saw in 
Mr. Sargent’s own place the wonderful rapidity of growth and 
vigor exhibited by trees planted in six feet of loam. You 
heard the testimony of the former Superintendent of Central 
park, in which he said trees were planted there in four feet 
of loam. And there is other evidence upon that subject in 
this case; but you do not need, Mr. Chairman, to go beyond 
these three exhibits. They tell the whole story, and show 
what light and loam will do to help a tree to grow. 

There is another advantage in the use of loam to which 
our attention was called by Professor Sargent; and that is, 
that it is more economical in the end to use plenty of loam. 
It costs more in the first instance; but a tree that grows in 
plenty of soil will thrive. It will not die at the top, and its 
upper branches will not have to be cut out at great expense 
in subsequent years. A liberal use of loam can be recom- 
mended not only from the standpoint of growing the finest 
trees, but also from the standpoint of municipal economy. 

I will now call your attention to Mr. Pettigrew’s adminis- 
trative methods in the use of loam. I have said all I care to say 
upon the scientific side of the subject ; but Mr. Pettigrew has 
done something new in the history of the Park Department 
with respect to the purchase and use of loam. In the first 
place, he has abandoned the engineering system which pre- 
viously obtained, of laying out a scientific set of grades and, 
when you came to a depression, scraping off the top soil, deposit- 
ing it on one side, then filling in with purchased gravel, and 
afterwards filling back with the top soil which had been pre- 
viously removed, and perhaps adding to it for the purpose. 
That is a system which all of us have seen at work in the 
parks. It may be a good system where there is a very large 
and expensive job going on, but for ordinary park grading, 
such as is now needed in the parks, Mr. Pettigrew’s expe-- 
rience led him to believe that it was a waste of money. A dif- 
ferent system of grading has accordingly been adopted, which 
consists in this, that when you come to a pocket that is a foot 
or two below the general grade of the rest of the ground you 
are covering with loam you simply continue on with your 
loam and fill the pocket also. According to Mr. Pettigrew’s 
experience this method is an actual saving of money to the 
city. 

Then he has effected a reduction in price, so that to-day 
he secures loam for a less price, probably, than any park in 
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the country, and for much less than it had ever previously 
been obtained by the City of Boston. The lowest price that 
had ever been paid before Mr. Pettigrew’s arrival was 
a dollar a yard. ‘That price was paid for loam obtained by 
contract; and, if you will note the testimony of Mr. Clarke, 
to which I have already called your attention, you will see 
that the average price was considerably in excess of a dollar. 
Mr. Pettigrew has suceeeded, by introducing a new system, 
in reducing the price to 66% cents. His system consists in 
abolishing contract purchases and in advertising that any- 
body with good loam may sell it to the city at 66% cents a 
cubic yard, if they will bring it to the spot designated by the 
departinent. He has found no difficulty in getting all the 
loam he wants on these terms. 

Before passing from this question of loam, I wish to direct 
your attention to the fact that these expenditures for loam, 
which have been so much criticised and which may have 
been one of the main reasons’ why this investigation was 
originally begun, were all ratified and approved by the 
City Council of Boston in the year 1898 — every single one 
of them, without an exception. The way I prove that is, 
that on the 380th day of December, 1897, the Park Commis- 
sioners sent to the Mayor a revised estimate of the cost of 
completing the parks. That estimate is found in the evidence, 
as Exhibit 64, and was published in the City Record of Jan- 
uary 6, 1898. It was referred to in the Mayor’s inaugural 
address, delivered in January, 1898, in words of commenda- 
tion. See page 10 of the official proceedings of the City 
Council. It was again referred to in a special message of the 
Mayor dated January 17, 1898, printed on page 82 of the 
City Council minutes for the year 1898. This last message 
contained a request to the City Council to pass a loan order 
of $50,000 for park construction : 

“In case the City Council favors the continuance of such 
work ’’— referring there to the estimate in question. That 
appropriation, Mr. Chairman, was passed by a vote of 62 to 1 
in the Common Council, and by 12 to 0 in the Board of 
Aldermen. 

I ask your particular attention to this series of events, 
because it covers and takes out of this case not only every 
criticism founded upon an alleged extravagant use of loam, 
but pretty nearly everything else. If you look through the 
estimate of December 30, 1897, you will find that almost 
everything that has been criticised in this investigation, so far 
as the administrative work of the department goes, is set forth 
in full detail. The sequence of events was this: The Com- 
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missioners got up a revised estimate of the cost of complet- 
ing the parks. They put into it everything, with the great- 
est detail, that they thought ought to be done, including, as 
I have said, pretty nearly everything that has been criticised 
in this investigation. They sent it to the Mayor. ‘The 
Mayor caused it to be printed in the City Record, the official 
publication for such purposes. He referred to it in his 
annual address in January, 1898, and during the same month, 
about two weeks later, sent in a special message, again call- 
ing the attention of the City Council to the estimate and 
telling them that, if they approved it and favored the con- 
tinuance of the park work as outlined in it, they should make 
a special appropriation by loan of $50,000, in advance of 
authority from the Legislature to borrow a million dollars. 
The City Council thereupon voted a loan of $50,000, as he 
suggested, with but one dissenting voice out of eighty-seven. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that every member of this commit- 
tee will read that estimate through with care. It is Exhibit 
64. I will say nothing more about it at this point, except 
to call attention to the loam that it calls for. It calls for 
loam at Wood Island Park, at Marine Park, at Franklin 
Park, at the Fens, on the Riverway, at Jamaica Park, and 
throughout the park system. It calls for an expenditure of 
$274,000 for loam; and yet, Mr. Chairman, the total ex- 
penditures for loam made by the Park Commissioners, with 
the implied sanction of the City Council, under the circum- 
stances that I have just indicated, from that date to the 
present time, amount in the aggregate to only $185,420. So 
far, therefore, as the Commissioners have purchased loam 
during the past three years, they have acted with the sanc- 
tion of the City Council, and within the expenditure thus 
authorized by $90,000. 

I have gone into the revised estimates of Daceheaee 30, 
1897, with some care, because they apply, as I have said, not 
only to the purchase of loam, but to nearly everything else 
the department has done which has been the subject of 
criticism in this investigation. I shall have occasion to refer 
to them again as I proceed. 

There has been something said about alleged negligent 
methods in paying for loam. I don’t think it is necessary to 
say anything about that, except to ask you to reflect on the 
impression produced upon you by the persons who claimed 
that there was negligence in the purchase of loam, and by 
the persons who denied it, Messrs. Pettigrew and Shea. I 
would also direct your attention to the fact that, in the case 
where there was the greatest vehemence of assertion respect- 
ing negligence in the methods of payment — namely, in the 
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case of loam purchased for Marine Park —this committee, 
very properly, in my judgment, employed an expert, a sur- 
veyor of its own, who went to the spot, dug 1,100 holes, and 
found a maximum depth of two feet, a minimum depth of 
five inches, and an average depth of fourteen and one-half 
inches. Those figures indicated the presence at the time 
the survey was made, of 13,941 cubic yards of loam; and if, 
as Mr. Foster, the surveyor, thought, an allowance of 25% 
should be made for shrinkage, you would have, as a simple 
calculation in arithmetic or algebra will show, 18,588 yards 
originally placed there, exclusive of the quantities washed 
into the ponds and the amount carried away in the Novem- 
ber gale of 1898. That is a little too much. There were 
not 18,588 yards originally placed there, but somewhat 
less —not much less, but somewhat less. The explanation 
is, of course, that Mr. Foster’s estimate of 25% for probable 
shrinkage was, as he stated, an estimate merely, not based 
on anything but his own opinion. Furthermore, an average 
error of one inch in the measurements would make a total 
difference of over 1,200 yards. 

The investigation of the Marine Park loan matter by this 
Committee, conducted with expedition and diligence, forms a 
conspicuous tribute to tbe efficient work of the department, as 
well as to the desire of the committee to get at the facts, and 
furnishes a fair sample of how Mr. Pettigrew has looked out 
for the financial interests of the city. No higher commenda- 
tion, no higher certificate of efficiency, could possibly be 
asked for by any executive officer of any city, than was 
furnished by the result of your examination into the purchase 
of loam at Marine Park in 1898. 

We come now to the alleged attempts to defraud the city. 
Rumors of these were, I suppose, the real cause of this in- 
vestigation. It is in evidence that vigorous efforts were 
made by Mr. Jeffery and others in search of fraud. They 
spent their time for months in interviewing everybody in the 
Park Department, or who had ever been connected with it, 
for evidence against their superiors. Their principal search 
was for fraud; because, as one of the witnesses said, Jeffery 
said that if he could prove that Mr. Pettigrew had taken a 
five-dollar bill, he (Jeffery) would get Mr. Pettigrew’s job; 
and when he got it, the person with whom he was talking, 
and everybody else, would be properly taken care of. I 
fancy he would have been. Everybody and everything 
would have been taken care of but the parks. 

But, after all these amateur detectives had been at work 
for months in search of fraud and evidences of fraud, what 
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did they discover? They did not themselves discover any- 
thing, but they rediscovered something which Mr. Shea had 
found out two years ago, had reported to Mr. Pettigrew, and 
which Mr. Pettigrew had corrected. They discovered an. 
attempt to defraud the city, thwarted before its execution 
through the vigilance of Messrs. Pettigrew and Shea, and 
which resulted in the loss of not a dollar to the city treas- 
ury. And that is all that this talk about fraud and all 
this hunt for evidence of it amounted to. Here you have a. 
great department, one of the largest in the city government, 
with a purchasing agent who buys, without counting loam, 
gravel and material of that sort, supplies amounting to from 
$35,000 to $45,000 a year; spending half a million a year for 
materials, contracts and labor; with total expenditures for 
the four years covered by this investigation of $3,317,793.41 s. 
and, notwithstanding all the efforts to discover something, 
even as small a sum as a five-dollar bill, that was stolen from 
the city of Boston, the evidence is that not one cent of that 
vast sum was stolen or fraudulently misspent. What greater 
tribute, Mr. Chairman, could you have, not only to the 
honesty of the responsible employees of the Park Depart- 
ment of the city of Boston, but to their vigilance and efficiency 
as well? Not one dollar was lost, according to the evidence, 
by fraud — not one dollar out of three and one-half millions. 
Only one attempt was made to cheat the city, and that 
attempt was thwarted. 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss that particular at- 
tempt. I should not insult the intelligence of the com-— 
mittee or occupy their time by discussing the evidence 
relating to the young man Kelly, for the purpose of convine- 
ing you that there was nothing in his testimony. He 
practically admitted that himself. But you must remember, 
gentlemen, that the evidence in this case is to be perpetuated 
in print; and I have, therefore, reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that, in justice to Mr. Pettigrew, who is the per- 
son principally concerned, I ought, in making thg closing 
argument in this case, to comment, for the sake of the record, 
upon the testimony of William P. Kelly. 

Kelly was a young man who, before he came into the 
department, had spent a considerable part of his minority 
in jail. That fact was not known to anybody in the depart- 
ment, but according to his own testimony he had spent a. 
year and one-half of his life in State Prison, for obtaining 
‘money under false pretences. He then, according to his 
own account, spent the better part of a year in the Park 
Department, trying to cheat the city of Boston in collusion. 
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with contractors; and after he had left the Park Department 
—or “resigned,” as he called it, —he spent another six 
months’ term in jail for larceny. That is his own account of 
his career; and there can be no question that he did attempt 
to defraud the city. He practically admitted it to Mr. Shea 
two years ago, when it was discovered, and he corroborated 
that admission on the witness stand. 

The fraud, as I have said, was unsuccessful. He wrote 
up a lot of stubs, purporting to represent deliveries of gravel 
and other material by one McShane. His purpose evidently 
was to use those stubs and the receipts which they repre- 
sented in collusion with McShane, for the purpose of defraud- 
ing the city. 

Whether or not McShane was a party to the fraud, I do 
not know. I want to leave Mr. McShane to your judgment 
upon the evidence in this case, without comment of my own. 
I have felt that it is a little hard upon a man to be dragged 
into a case like this and attacked by both sides, without 
counsel of his own to defend him; and the committee will 
recollect that, for this reason, I refrained from pressing the 
accusations against McShane. Kelly was the only person 
whom we were concerned with. Whether the fraud at- 
tempted by Kelly was participated in by McShane, I think is 
left in doubt by the evidence in this case, and I shall leave 
the matter there. 

So far, however, as the city of Boston is concerned, the 
bill that McShane might have sent in, founded upon Kelly’s 
fraudulent receipts, for $1,586.34, was cut down by Messrs. 
Pettigrew and Shea to $933. In other words, forty per cent. 
was discounted for the attempted fraud, and the city lost 
nothing by it. ‘Those figures you will find on page 744 of 
the evidence and in Exhibit 55. 

I have already indicated to you how Kelly really came 
into the case. He was discovered by Jeffery. But what 
was his own story of how he happened to be called upon? 
Listen to this disingenuous account of the way in which the 
principal witness, the one whom the newspapers have called 
the ‘star witness” in this case, came to be connected with 
it. JI asked him how he got here. “ Oh,” he said, “I hap- 
pened to be in City Hall, taking a walk around, and some- 
body thrust a summons into my hand.” ‘That was his 
story. The real story was disclosed by Mr. Hannan on page 
13038. Jeffery had hunted him up, and was telling every 
body in the department that he had found him. 

The next lie that Kelly told —I am speaking only of the 
lies of which he can be clearly convicted — was his denial that 
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he tried to find Mr. Pettigrew. He said that he never tried 
to reach Mr. Pettigrew immediately prior to the first hearing, 
over the telephone; but if you will look at Exhibit 22 you 
will see that he did try, according to the evidence, to connect 
with Mr. Pettigrew by telephone at the Park Department 
office on the 14th day of March, this year. 

Kelly not only tried to connect with Mr. Pettigrew — 
and fortunately failed, because Heaven only knows what he 
would have said if Mr. Pettigrew had connected with him ; 
—but he tried to connect with Mr. Albert H. Hichorn’s 
brother, Eugene H. Eichorn, and succeeded. He gives a 
very interesting account of his conversation with Mr. Eugene 
H. Eichorn, and tries to make out that Mr. Eichorn sent for 
him. Suspecting that he was in search of Mr. Eichorn, as 
he had been in search of Mr. Pettigrew and of Mr. Shea, I 
asked him how Mr. Eichorn had communicated with him ; 
and then he told, if you remember, a very glib and circum- 
stantial story about receiving a certain postal card from Mr. 
Eichorn at his house in Roxbury, at quarter past nine in the 
morning, while he was standing in front of his house upon 
the sidewalk, awaiting the postman’s approach. He went 
into this story with the greatest detail. Eichorn denied that 
he ever sent him a postal or any communication. And then 
what happened ? Why, wesummoned the postman, the only 
carrier who had been on that route for months, who was theré 
that morning, who knew Kelly; and he testified only three 
days later that he not only had not delivered a postal card to 
Kelly on the day in question, but that he had not delivered 
any mail at that house that day or at any time within a rea- 
sonable distance of it. 

The next thing that Kelly did, to which I want to call your 
attention, was his laborious attempt to make it out that certain 
bills which had passed between Mr. Eichorn and his sub-con- 
tractors were evidence of some fraud attempted or worked 
upon the city of Boston. I remember that the Chairman 
asked what those bills had to do with the case. I could not 
understand myself, but it was plain that they were put in 
because Kelly was expected to be able to show some con- 
nection between them and some attempt to defraud the city 
of Boston. 

They were simply bills made out to Eichorn by the per- 
sons of whom he had bought loam, for the purpose of fulfilling 
his contract with the city, and all that Kelly’s story amounted 
to, if it had been true, was that he, at the request of these 
sub-contractors, wrote the bills out for them, signing nobody’s 
name, of course, but simply making out the bills. That, Mr. 
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Chairman, was a perfectly innocent, perfectly proper and 
quite ordinary transaction. But Kelly thought he could 
make something out of it, and so he picked out five of these 
bills — which you will remember were produced voluntarily 
by Mr. Eichorn, who offered us all his books, checks and 
papers of every kind—as being in his handwriting and as 
constituting, according to his story, evidence of some fraud 
attempted on the city of Boston. The bills which he 
identified were Exhibits 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and his testimony 
on direct examination about.them will be found on pages 
299 to 304. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, in five minutes of cross-examination, 
that young man admitted that three of these exhibits were 
not in his handwriting at all, was doubtful about the other 
two, and finally said that there was nothing wrong about 
them any way. See pages 306 to 309. 

I can put it another way: On page 299, he testified that 
Exhibit 2 was in his handwriting; on page 308, he said it 
was not. On page 300, he said that Exhibit 8 was in his 
handwriting; but by the time he had got to page 306 he knew 
it was not. He testified on page 302 that Exhibit 4 was in 
his handwriting; but, after worrying over the matter for 
some time on cross-examination, be said five pages later, on 
page 307, that he was confident that it was not. 

We have something, however, in the way of documentary 
evidence furnished by this witness Kelly, very much worse 
than the innocent bills I have just referred to. In the 
McShane matter it appeared that there were a large number 
of stubs, representing in the aggregate over $1,500 of ma- 
terial, and those stubs were admittedly far in excess of the 
amount of material that McShane had actually delivered. 
They were also, apparently, every one of them, with a few 
exceptions, in the handwriting of Kelly. We produced no 
experts to prove that; because, in my judgment, in a plain 
handwriting case like that, experts do more to confuse 
than they do to illumine. Members of this committee are 
just as competent to judge whether those stubs were in 
William P. Kelly’s handwriting as any expert in Boston. It 
is perfectly obvious that they were in his handwriting. Other- 
wise, you have got to assume that some person unknown, with 
some motive that no human being can suggest, went to work 
and forged Kelly’s handwriting. 

Now, what did Kelly do with those stubs ? He worked over 
them at a little table that was placed at your right, Mr. Chair- 
man, for an hour oran hour and a half, and then he took the 


witness stand. He picked up Book No. 239, Exhibit 24, and 
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selected five stubs — Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 —as not 
being in his handwriting. You will find that evidence of 
his on pages 709 to 711. He intended, I think, to leave the 
impression that the rest of the stubs were in his handwriting, 
but that is not entirely clear. What is clear is that he 
wanted you to understand that those five, which he swore at 
that time on direct examination were not in his handwriting, 
were forgeries by somebody, using his name for some pur- 
pose which he does not and cannot explain, but which he 
wants you to assume was in some occult manner to result to 
the prejudice of the city of Boston. 

Well, what kind of a story did he tell on cross-examina- 
tion, thirty minutes later? He had forgotten all about those 
stubs. He did not remember which stubs he had identified 
before, and he could not identify the same ones twice. On 
page 753 he says that Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 22, and 32 to 100, 
were not in his handwriting, but that all the rest were. The 
point is carried home to him; he repeats it; and thus flatly 
contradicts himself in regard to four of the stubs — Nos. 
io 10. 20 andi 

Then he goes on to say that books numbered 184, 217 and 
245 contained a lot of stubs, none of which were signed by 
him; but it was apparent to everybody who looked at them 
that they were all signed by him. 

Finally, we have the five cents story, which was the main 
burden of his evidence, —a story which Mr. Jeffery had 
either unearthed from him or induced him to tell upon the 
witness stand. It is improbable, on the face of it. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that corrupt proposals would take 
place in a shanty ten feet square, in the presence of a third 
party. This story also differed, as did his stories throughout 
the case, when told on direct examination and when told on 
cross-examination. But Kelly not only contradicted himself 
upon this particular occasion, but exploded his own story on 
- eross-examination, in a way which I have seldom before seen 
equaled in a courtof law. Hisstory, you will remember, was 
this: That Mr. McShane was to get from the city forty-five 
cents a load and that Mr. Pettigrew was to get from 
Mr. McShane five cents, leaving the net price retained by 
McShane at forty cents. He is very sure of these figures, and 
repeats them over and over again. It turned out, however, 
as you doubtless remember, and as you can see by looking at 
Exhibits 54, 115 and 116, that the price that McShane 
really got from the city was not forty-five cents, but forty 
cents. ‘Therefore, if there had been this conversation about 
a five-cent discount, all it would have meant was that Mr. — 
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Pettigrew was getting the discount for the benefit of the 
city. But the story itself was false. It is perfectly evident 
from the letters of Coburn and King, which were put into 
this case, Exhibits 115 and 119, and from Mr. Pettigrew’s 
letter to the Park Commissioners, Exhibit 54, that a price 
of forty-five cents a load was never talked of. The price 
was to be forty cents. 

Now, how did Kelly allow himself to be caught in this 
way? How did he come to tell a story which was capable 
of exposure on the spot? I will tell you why — or, at least, 
I will give you my theory of it. You will remember that he 
was here nearly all that afternoon, while McShane was giving 
his testimony; and McShane made a mistake. McShane 
said that forty-five cents per load was the price that he got 
from the city. The correspondence and the contract show 
that the price was forty cents. It was a not unnatural mis- 
take, one that any man might make after such a lapse of 
time. Kelly took the witness stand immediately afterwards 
and testified, as McShane did, that the price was forty-five 
cents a load, of which McShane was, according to Kelly, to 
receive only forty cents. It occurred to me, as it may have 
occurred to you, that Kelly, sitting by and hearing McShane, 
had simply taken the figure that McShane had named. When 
I asked him if he meant to have the committee understand 
that it was forty-five cents from the city to McShane and 
five cents from McShane to Pettigrew, leaving forty cents for 
McShane, he said that that was exactly as he understood 
it. Asked if he could by any possibility tell a different 
story that evening, or the next day, or on any subsequent occa- 
sion, he was confident that he would not. And yet all along 
the city had been paying forty cents only; and if there had 
been any talk about a five-cent rebate from forty-five cents, a 
rebate for the benefit of the city must have been contem- 
plated. It was a trap and Kelly fell into it. 

I have already referred to his disingenuous explanation of 
his exit from the department. He was practically dis- 
charged at the time when. Mr. Shea detected him in an 
attempt to defraud the city. He was given two days to 
furnish proof of his innocence, which he knew that he 
could not do, and therefore he left. His story, however, 
told with his usual glibness, was that he was * tired of 
working ” and “ thought he would take a few days’ rest ;” and 
that he was not discharged, but “resigned,” by reason of not 
being “ satisfied with the management of the department ”’ ! 

Mr. Chairman, that is enough of this miserable witness. 
It was not necessary for me to refer to his testimony 
in detail to convince you that it was false. You would, of 
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course, have found for Mr. Pettigrew upon that issue, if 
there had been no evidence in the case but Mr. Kelly’s and 
Mr. Pettigrew’s, after you had an opportunity of seeing both 
men upon the witness stand. Butlet me suggest this thought 
for your consideration, gentlemen. Suppose somebody in 
after years should say, “‘ Oh, well, that was the verdict of a 
committee of the Board of Aldermen — the verdict of a 
political tribunal. Let us look at the evidence. It is all 
printed as a public document— let us get it.’ They look 
the evidence up, they read it, and they find simply that A 
says that B stole money, or tried to steal it, and that B 
denies it. That is all they find. Do you think that would 
be a pleasant situation for Mr. Pettigrew to have been left 
in, notwithstanding the verdict that would undoubtedly have 
been rendered by this committee exonerating him? ‘This sug- 
gestion illustrates the danger of investigations of this char- 
acter. It would not happen once in a thousand times that 
a witness like Kelly could have been exposed on the spot in 
five minutes of cross-examination. When a man _ hardens 
his heart to commit the crime of perjury he generally forti- 
fies himself in advance by considering what he is going to 
say, and’by anticipating the questions that may be asked 
him by the other side. It is evident that this young man 
did neither; and to the credit of counsel for the committee, 
it is plain that Kelly had not been coached. He came here, 
not only a liar and a perjurer, but a fool as well; and he laid 
himself open to instant exposure. 

So much for the charges against the department in so far 
as its administrative work or business methods are concerned ; 
but before passing on to the other issues in the case, let me 
dwell for a moment on the evidence showing affirmatively 
diligence, competency, attention and care on the part of the 
Commissioners and their employees. 

The main work of the Board for the past three or four 
years will be found set forth in the annual report for 1897— 
98, page 1, as covering the details involved in finishing the 
main park system. It is evident, as is always the case with 
unpaid boards, that the burden of it must fall principally 
upon the Chairman. The burden of all routine and detail 
work falls principally upon him. You know the amount of 
time spent by Mr. Stratton in the work of the department: 
you know the fact that he maintains at his own expense a 
private office on Devonshire street, which is open to every- 
body who wishes to see him on business connected with the 
department. You remember his attention to all matters of 
correspondence ; you remember the 2,856 letters received and 
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the 2,650 sent out, signed by him. Not an instance has been 
cited of an unanswered letter. The only case suggested was 
that of Mr. Bolles, and it appears that Mr. Bolles’ several 
communications to the Board on one matter were not an- 
swered by the Chairman, because Mr. Bolles, with others, 
was represented by counsel, and the answer was sent to 
counsel, as is customary and proper. You must have been 
impressed by the punctilious courtesy with which the epistol- 
ary duties of the Board have been performed by its Chairman. 
I do not believe there is any other person who ever held an 
office in City Hall of whom such a record as this could be 
exhibited. 

Coming to the members of the Board as a whole, it appears 
that they have held, in the last four years, 269 meetings, and 
have given 271 hearings to the public. They have held 
other meetings in the parks, once a week on the average. An 
order of business is prepared for each meeting, a sample of 
which is found in Exhibit 78. The records of each meeting 
are kept, and samples of them will be found in Exhibits 76 
and 77. The number of different subjects considered, deliber- 
ated upon and passed upon at the several meetings during 
the past four years, is 3,200, as appears by Exhibit 75 — an 
average of twelve per meeting. ‘They receive weekly reports 
from the Superintendent, samples of which you will find in 
Exhibits 79 and 80. Three hundred and twenty matters 
have been specifically referred by them to the Superintendent 
for his examination and written report, as shown in Exhibit 
81. A sample reference memorandum is to be seen in Ex- 
hibit 102. The Superintendent himself has been equally 
diligent, and special reports have been submitted by him on 
245 different subjects. See Exhibit 82. Many other occa- 
sional reports are solicited by the Board and made by the 
Superintendent; and samples of these will be found in Ex- 
hibits 83, 118, 119 and 128. In all, as near as I can figure 
it out, probably six hundred written reports have been made 
by the Superintendent to the Commissioners during his three 
years of service. 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that the office of Park Com- 
missioner of the city of Boston is no sinecure. 

The books of the department were examined by an expert, 
appointed by the committee, and found to be correct. 

Various administrative changes have been made during the 
past three years. A superintendent has been appointed — 
not an engineer, because the engineering work was over, but 
a man familar with landscape work, with nursery work, with 
the construction and care of plantations, with gardening, and, 
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above all, with park management; — the most competent 
person, according to all the evidence in this case, who was to 
be found engaged in that occupation in the entire country. 
He had been a park superintendent at Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Brooklyn. A gardener by vocation, he had spent twelve 
years in learning his business, in the employment of private 
estates and commerciul nurseries. He had spent five years 
as a florist, and had given eight years of his life to park 
work. 

I will pass over the details of his experience with one 
single word. Allegations were made, by insinuation, that 
his connection with Lincoln Park in Chicago had been 
severed for reasons not wholly creditable to him. That in- 
sinuation, Mr. Chairman, is another instance of the harm — 
the incalculable and irremediable harm —that may be done 
by investigations such as this, conducted without the safe- 
guards that are thrown about the giving of evidence in a 
court of law. ‘The insinuation was first made in a question, 
and then it appeared that somebody two or three years ago 
had told Mr. Stratton that he ought to look into the matter ; 
and in that way it was sought to take away a man’s character 
for good. That thing would not have been tolerated in a 
court of law. You cannot give evidence by insinuation. I 
do not blame this committee, because, as I have said before, 
and am ready to say again, on the whole I think this com- 
mittee has held very strictly to the rules of evidence. But 
the way that charge slipped in, by insinuation in the form of 
a question, is another illustration of the evils attending these 
investigations, which the most careful and fair-minded com- 
mittee cannot possibly avoid. 

And what was there in it? Absolutely nothing. This 
charge, couched only in the language of insinuation, was 
made out of whole cloth. I will refer only to Exhibit 113, 
which contains ex-Governor Altgeld’s letter completely ex- 
onerating Mr. Pettigrew. But suppose ex-Governor Altgeld 
had been dead, where would Mr. Pettigrew be? Or suppose 
ex-Governor Altgeld, who had had some differences with Mr. 
Pettigrew in Chicago, had not been an honorable man and 
had not been willing to do the right thing, how do you think 
this record would stand with reference to these unfounded 
insinuations? But, fortunately, ex-Governor Altgeld was 
alive and willing to do the square and honorable thing. 

Another administrative change was made in the position of 
landscape architect. Here, again, a salaried architect was 
unnecessary, because, as in the case of the engineers, the 
work for such a man had largely terminated. Of course the 
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, department could not get along without the services of a 
* professional firm of architects during the period of construc- 
tion. It cannot now, so far as construction is going on; and 
accordingly the firm of Olmsted & Olmsted is still em- 
ployed by the department for the laying out of the new 
playgrounds that have recently been bought, and undoubtedly 
will be employed when the department comes to take up the 
construction of the West Roxbury Parkway. But for the 
main park system the necessity for landscape architects, as 
for engineers, had passed away. Mr. Olmsted, the creator 
in a sense of our parks, was in failing health and had sub- 
stantially retired from the practice of his profession. For 
these reasons, and because the Board was fortunate in secur- 
ing the gratuitous assistance of Professor Sargent, it was 
decided to get along with such advice in landscape matters as 
he was only too willing to furnish from time to time, and 
with such assistance as Mr. Pettigrew, who had been Land- 
scape Architect of the Brooklyn parks, as well as Superin- 
tendent, was well qualified to give. — 

There has been an attempt made, also by insinuation, in 
the form of unanswered questions or in the form of questions 
answered by persons who said they did not know anything 
about the matter, to discredit Mr. Sargent’s experience and 
his qualifications in this regard. But the evidence shows 
his experience as an adviser of landscape architects, and in 
the laying out and management of parks, in New York city, 
in Wilmington, in the town of Brookline— where he has 
also been a Park Commissioner fo1 many years,— in the city 
of Chicago, where he was consulted by Mr. Olmsted in the 
last great work that Mr. Olmsted had in charge, the laying 
out of the World’s Fair grounds, and, finally, in the city of 
Boston. You will not find these facts in Mr. Sargent’s own 
testimony, because he modestly refrained from describing 
himself as other than a simple “ student of trees;” but you 
will find them scattered through the evidence of other wit- 
nesses. No more competent landscape adviser could possibly 
have been secured for a park system in the stage of comple- 
tion which the Boston parks now present; and his knowl- 
edge, both theoretical and practical, of the care and culture 
of trees is probably unequalled in this country if not in the 
world. 

Let us see what has been accomplished by these Commis- 
sioners in the line of economy. They have reduced office and 
engineering expenses from $36,753 to $24,602; a reduction 
of 33 per cent. See Exhibit 62. 
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I have already referred to the successful attempt, made 
with the approbation of the City Council, to reduce the cost 
of completing the parks. See Exhibit 64. 7 

Other economies might also be noted. The change in the 
mode of grading has been already referred to; as has also 
the reduction in the cost of loam. 

Let me call your special attention to the cost of the 
boundary walls. Some of the witnesses seem to have 
thought when this investigation was young that the boundary 
walls were not only unnecessary, but unnecessarily expensive. 
We have not, however, heard much of that allegation lately, 
and I will tell you why. It seems that the estimates made 
by the department under date of December 30, 1897, 
Exhibit 64, contained the following items for the cost of 
boundary walls: Jamaica Park, $11,200; Arboretum, $5,500 ; 
Franklin Park, $57,400; Dorchester Park, $6,000 — making 
a total of $80,100; and those estimates, mcluding those 
items, were as you remember, approved by the Mayor and 
City Council of 1898. 

Now, what did the actual cost of this work amount to, as 
shown by Exhibit 65? 10,636.78 for the Jamaica Park 
walls; $138,254.04 for the walls about the Arboretum; 
$54,240.28 for the Franklin Park walls; and $3,412 for those 
around Dorchester Park —a total of $81,543.05, within 
$1,100 or 2 per cent. of the detailed estimates submitted by 
the Commissioners and ratified by the City Council. That is 
the reason why all allegations about the excessive cost of 
these boundary walls dropped out of this case in its early 
stages. 

Everywhere in this case, Mr. Chairman, you can find 
evidences of an intention that the parks shall not only be 
built as cheaply as possible, but that they shall be maintained 
as economically as possible. 

I have already reerred to the relatively small amounts 
paid by the Commissioners in the settlements for playground 
lands. I wish now to call your attention to the success 
which the Commissioners have met with generally in their 
settlements for land. This is work which falls primarily upon 
the Commissioners themselves, and itis perhaps the most diffi- 
cult work they have to perform. It is work in the perform- 
ance of which they are most likely to incur the brunt of 
public criticism. 

Let us see what Exhibit 68, corrected by Exhibit 90, 
shows. In the early days of the park work, from 1877 to 
1884, when values were still upon an inflation basis and 
when there was an annual reduction in the total assessed 
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value of real estate in Boston, the Commissioners paid only 
eighteen and two-thirds per cent. above the assessed value. 
In the period of five years from 1884 to 1890, after the city 
had recovered from the shrinkage in nominal values caused 
by the resumption of specie payments, the excess paid over 
assessed values amounted to 66% per cent. In the period 
from 1890 to 1894 the excess was 68.53 per cent. Then 
came the intermediate year, 1895, which I will not call atten- 
tion to, because the figures for it are for some reason — 
doubtless accidental — high, and because it is unfair to pick 
out a single year. 

Then comes the period in question —the last four years. 
The amount paid in excess of assessed values for that period 
is 48.94 per cent. That is, these Commissioners, as shown 
by the excess paid by them over assessed values for land 
taken, have done very much better than any of their prede- 
cessors since the inflation days. What better testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, can you have than that ? 

Of course, it is easy to say that assessments have increased. 
There is no evidence of it, however, and I do not believe it. 
The probability is that, year in and year out, the assessors’ 
valuations bear a fairly constant relation to real values. The 
assessors have no right to run values up arbitrarily upon any 
general system, and they probably do not try to do so. 
Although my clients, Mr. Chairman, would be the first to 
acknowledge that there might be special oraccidental reasons 
why their own period of administration should show a rela- 
tively small excess over assessed values, I, as counsel for 
them, may be permitted to suggest that you cannot get a 
better test of the vigilance and activity of public officers 
in defending the financial interests of the city than a com- 
parison like this. The figures that I have quoted for the last 
four years I beg you to note, do not take into account any 
transaction between the Park Department as a purchaser and 
the City of Boston itself as aseller. It appears that only three 
of these cases in the last four years were tried in court. The 
reason why is apparent; when we find that in those three 
cases the city paid 196.73 per cent. in excess of the assessed 
values. It appears also that the settlements effected by the 
Commissioners themselves averaged only 35.70 per cent. in 
excess of the assessed values; while the settlements brought 
about by the Commissioners, in conjunction with the Law 
Department, averaged 150.12 per cent. over the assessed 
values. That, of course, is nothing on which to base a criti- 
cism of the Law Department, for everybody knows that that 
is one of the best managed departments in the city. The 
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City Solicitor, who has special charge of the land damage 
cases, has acquired a reputation for the successful defence of 
such cases second to that of no one in the Commonwealth. 
These figures simply mean that only the hard cases go to the ~ 
Law Department. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when people criticise these gentlemen 
for inattention to their duties —a matter about which we 
heard a great deal during the first hearing in this case, but 
concerning which we have heard very little since —are they 
not justified in pointing to the record of their settlements for 
land, as well as to all the other evidences of industry to 
which I have had the honor to call your attention ? 

One subject more before I pass from the executive work 
of the department. This branch of the case relates to the 
employment of labor, a very important part of the work of 
the Park Commissioners. ‘There have been some changes 
in reference to the employment of labor introduced since 
Mr. Pettigrew arrived. ‘There has been less contract work, 
and more work done by day labor. The figures are shown 
in Exhibit 67. Contrasting, for instance, this year with the 
year 1894, which was a year of heavy construction, we find 
that the percentage of construction money expended for labor 
was 82 per cent. in 1894, and that it had risen in 1899 to 54 
per cent. We find that the number of laborers, as shown by 
Exhibit 66, has been increased in-the last year or two by at 
least 100. The reasons for this preference for day labor over 
contract work were fully explained by Mr. Pettigrew, and I 
will not detail it here. It suffices to say that the present 
work of the department is of that sort which, in his judg- 
ment, can be best and most economically done by day labor. 

A great many questions have been asked concerning Civil 
Service, its methods, and the possibilities for violating its 
rules. Questions like these have been asked: “ What is Civil 
Service? What do you know about Civil Service? Do you 
think that Civil Service rules ought to be violated”? And 
similar academic questions. I have taken some pains, Mr. 
Chairman, in view of that line of questioning — and here, © 
again, all the evidence consists in unanswered questions — I 
have taken some pains to collect some statistics, which have 
been put into the case, showing just how this Department 
selects its employees. You will find that information in 
Exhibits 106, 107, 108 and 109. I will call your particular 
attention to Exhibit 108, which shows the uniform fairness 
with which the Commissioners and their Superintendent select 
men sent down by the Civil Service Board, having regard to 
the residence of the men whose names are sent down. I will 
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also refer to Exhibit 109, which shows the impartiality ex- 
hibited by the Commissioners, or by the Superintendent, in 
reference to the selection of men when the time for suspension 
comes around in the winter. 

We have the team lottery system, also. A good deal has 
been said about that. The present Commissioners did not in- 
stitute it. It was inaugurated in 1890, when the present 
Mayor was also Mayor. Its object was to do away with 
favoritism in the Department. Few complaints have been 
received of the system; and none of them were well founded, 
in the opinion of Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea, who examined 
them. You heard Mr. Pettigrew’s testimony that, while the 
system could not be called an ideal one, it was a good, practi- 
cal working system for the department. It is in the line of 
Civil Service. Anything else would be a return to Spoils. 

I will close this part of my argument Mr. Chairman by 
referring to the annual reports of the Department. There is 
no other city in this country, there is none in the world that 
IT am acquainted with, which publishes so many documents 
for the information of the public as the City of Boston; and 
there is no department of our City Government which publishes 
better and more comprehensive annual reports than the Park 
Department. If people would read these reports before 
writing to the papers or before instigating public investiga- 
tions, the newspapers would not contain so much criticism of 
the Department, and there would have been no demand for 
this investigation. 


There remain to be considered, Mr. Chairman, the charges 
against the Commissioners, their advisers and subordinates, 
that relate to the scenery of the parks. What I have said so 
far relates to the charges against the Commissioners, founded 
upon alleged violations of sound principles in the adminis- 
tration of the business of the department. ‘These charges 
have all been shown to bé either unfounded in fact or trivial 
in importance; but the criticism that remains, while equally 
unfounded, is by no means unimportant, and relates to.a mat- 
ter which is of the greatest consequence to the people of this 
city. This committee can, in the opinion of the Commission- 
ers, perform a great public service by an intelligent and careful 
decision as to whether the general theory of landscape work 
followed out by the Commissioners and their predecessors in 
office, under the advice of Messrs. Olmsted and Sargent, 
has been wise or not, and as to what policy should be pursued 
in the future in this regard. 
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It is said, in the first place, that there have been many 
changes in Mr. Olmsted’s work. 

This charge seems to be based upon an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. 

There have been just five changes in Mr. Olmsted’s com- 
pleted work. ‘These are (1) in the fish ponds and con- 
necting streams and walks in Leverett Park; (2) in the 
wall at Jamaica Pond; (8) in the parapet at the Funeral 
bridge; (4) in the valley gates; and (0) in the wall on Glen. 
road. Only five in all! And yet witnesses came here loaded 
with denunciation of the Commissioners for making unjustifi- 
able and revolutionary changes in Mr. Olmsted’s work. 
When they were obliged on cross-examinations to specify the 
places where and the times when the changes were made, we 
found that only five had been effected by these Commission- 
ers, and that most of them were trivial alterations or improve- — 
ments. 

Let us see what the reasons for these changes were. 

At Leverett Park several small ponds were filled up and 
walks abolished. Anyone would suppose, Mr. Chairman, from 
the oral evidence in this case, that those ponds and walks were 
part of Mr. Olmsted’s original plans. But they were not. 
Mr. Olmsted is not responsible for them. They were not a 
part of his original plan for the development of Leverett Park. 
You can see that by referring to the plans submitted by him 
in the annual reports of the department for the years 1880, 
1881 and 1886, none of which show any pools or walks such 
as were subsequently built in that park. These ponds were 
introduced —as any of the critics of the Department might 
have found out, if they had taken the trouble to ask the Com- 
missioners or to search the annual reports — at the instance 
and for the benefit of the Natural History Society in order to 
enable it to maintain a fresh water aquarium. You will find 
the whole matter set forth in detail in the report for 1887, on 
pp. 88 to 44. It was not until 1889 that Mr. Olmsted pre- 
pared the plan contained in the report for that year, showing 
these pools and walks. You will find the subject also referred 
to in the report for 1897-98, page 14, and in the report for 
1899-1900, page 9. 

Now, after these ponds or pools were built and these walks 
constructed, unfortunately, and much to the surprise of the 
city officials who had been responsible for the work — of whom 
I was one myself—the Natural History people gave the 
whole plan up. They had been unable to raise the money, — 
and the whole scheme had to be abandoned. Thereupon the 
ponds became absolutely meaningless. There were ten little 
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pools to be used as fresh water aquaria for fish, but there 
were no fish in them, and there was no money to procure 
fish, or to keep the fish alive, if anybody furnished them. 
And yet there they were? ‘Ten pools, eight feet deep, with 
steep banks, dangerous to the women and children for whom 
the parks of Boston were largely intended, and serving 
literally no useful human purpose. No wonder that the 
Olmsteds in the annual report for 1894—95, at page 74, speak 
of these pools and paths as a “by no means self-explanatory 
arrangement.” 

But that was not all. ‘The pools on the north side of the hill 
were filled with water; but the three pools on the other side of 
the hill, between it and Jamaica Pond, were dry during most 
of the year. ‘There had been some change in the water levels, 
which had rendered it impossible to maintain water in these 
pools. The same statement applies to the outlet stream of 
Ward’s Pond, which was intended to feed these pools. It 
was a very pretty stream; it had a very ingeniously con- 
structed cascade, built of rustic rockwork; and there was a 
nice walk over this cascade, in the form of a bridge. It was 
a very nice stream, Mr. Chairman; but it had no water in it. 
It was a great success as a stone and gravel channel; but as 
a water course it was a failure. Exhibit 126, a photograph, 
shows what a blot on the landscape this stream was when, as 
was generally the case, it was without water. You can 
readily understand that many persons agreed with Mr. Wins- 
low, who came here to criticise the Commissioners for build- 
ing these pools, that they were “unsightly puddles,’ and 
should be filled up. 

If you can charge anybody with responsibility for this 
failure of water, it would be the engineers, who, perhaps, 
ought to have known more about the water levels; but, it is 
difficult to hold the Commissioners of 1894 who built the 
pools or Mr. Olmsted who designed them responsible; and 
-more difficult still to find fault with the present Commission- 
ers for having corrected the mistake. 

The condition of this part of Leverett Park in 1898 was, 
therefore, that there were ten pools, intended solely for fish, 
with no water in three of them, and no fish in any of them; 
and there was a stream, intended to spill over a cascade, 
which was dry for nine months in the year. And yet people 
have come to this hearing and have complained of the Com- 
missioners for undoing the “artistic” and “natural” work 
of Mr. Olmsted in forming these ponds, cascade and bridge ! 
People, very likely these same critics, thought differently 
when the pools were built. I have already referred to public 
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opinion on this subject as voiced by Mr. Winslow. For 
further evidence I might quote from the columns of the Daily 
Transcript in 1893 or 1894, where you will find article after 
article, written in the usual violent language of objectors to 
park work, concerning the artificial features which were 
being introduced into Leverett Park—and the removal of 
which is now denounced as an unwarranted interference with 
Mr. Olmsted’s plans. The cascade and bridge, so favorably 
spoken of by some of the witnesses in this case, was then 
referred to as “a stiff, artificial cascade, under a heavy stone 
bridge that would carry a freight train.” 

As I have said, not only were these features objected to by 
the public at the time, but they ceased to have any utility 
_ or meaning, because of the abandonment of the scheme of 
the Natural History Society for fresh water aquaria, and 
because of the unexpected deficiency of water. What was 
there todo with them? Nothing, of course, but to fill them 
up; and this has been done. 

Then we have an equally unreasonable lament over the 
destruction of an expensive wall said to have been built 
by Mr. Olmsted for the beautification of Jamaica Pond. 
Now, what are the facts about that wall and Mr. Olmsted’s 
connection with it? Do you know what he called it him- 
self? Did he dignify itas a thing of beauty? Did he pride 
himself upon the appearance of that wall? He, or rather his 
purtner, Mr. Eliot, called it a “disagreeable engineering 
necessity, to be concealed as much as possible.’ You will 
find that statement in a letter to the Park Department, under 
date of June 6, 1895, Exhibit 181. Then if you will look in 
the annual report for 1894-95, you will see on page 74 that 
the intention of the Olmsteds was that the wall should rise 
only eighteen inches above the water. This wall was not 
built to beautify the pond. It was put there because, in Mr, ~ 
Olmsted’s opinion, based upon his experience with park work 
elsewhere, it was necessary to have border walks around the 
pond to accommodate the great crowds of people who would 
come there, and because he thought the pond at that place 
was too deep for an ordinary gravel beach and walk. Con- 
sequently, a stone wall or slope was built. 

When this wall was built it was objected to by everybody . 
in the neighborhood. If you will refer to the daily papers 
of the period, you will find that it was denounced as a 
“dreadful, glaring bulwark of Quincy granite, a dam, fit to 
be spelled with an ‘n,’ big and strong enough to hold the 
ocean.” Strong language was also used in referring to the 
“stupid artificial walk,” which was said to ‘completely 
obliterate the natural beauty of the pond.” 
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But that was not the end of it. That was what people 
thought when the wall was first constructed; but after it 
had been there a year or two and it was found that the water- 
level, changing there as well as at Ward’s Pond, was generally 
five to eight feet below the upper edge of the wall, instead of 
one foot and one-half, as originally intended, public opposi- 
tion to the wall intensified, and everybody in the community 
who saw the pond wanted something done with the wall. 
This opinion was also shared by the landscape architects, as 
appears from the instructions of the Olmsteds to Mr. Petti- 
grew, under date of February 24, 1897, that “ every effort 
should be made to completely cover the wall.” See Exhibit 
134, at page 1467 of the evidence. 

Mr. Pettigrew has explained to you that the changes he 
made in the wall were slight and inexpensive. See also 
the annual reports for 1897-8, page 14, and for 1899-1900, 
pages 7 and 20. He simply took off the top course and 
made a planting space or slope between it and the water. 
This loam-slope he also carried around that part of the pond 
where Mr. Olmsted’s walk had been built, between the 
walk and the water; thus diminishing very much the artifi- 
cial appearance given to the pond by the unforeseen exposure of 
several feet of gravel bank and wall. The only objection 
that anybody can fairly make to this change is that it was 
not done sooner. 

We then have a parapet at Funeral Bridge which was 
altered ; — a very slight change, and a good reason for it, as 
explained by Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Sargent. 

The Valley Gates, separating the Country Park from the 
Playstead in Franklin Park were taken away because they 
were found to be dangerous. 

Then the wall in Glen Lane, which according to Mr. 
Dole was “a scar on the bosom of Venus,’ and had appar- 
ently been thus regarded by the people from the time it was 
first built, was taken down. 

That is all there is in this hue and cry about changes in Mr. 
Olmsted’s work. There is, in all human probability, not 
one of them that Mr. Olmsted would not have approved him- 
self if he had been where his opinion could have been asked. 

That is all there is to this branch of the case, except the 
cost of these changes. Witnesses have said that it was an 
outrage for the Park Commissioners to undo completed work 
because of the enormous expense to the taxpayers of Boston. 
Did any of them try to find out what these changes had really 
cost? They could easily have ascertained the facts; but 
none of them tried to do so, because none of them desire in- 
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formation. To use their own language, they “ have simply 
come here to criticise.” 

And what did they cost? The committee found it out 
without difficulty. The amount was $10,660 for all the 
changes put together — $9,900 for the changes at Leverett 
Park, and $760 for the changes at Jamaica Pond. I take it 
that the $760 does not include the walk, but only the 
change in the wall,-— which was all that was objected to. 
The changes in the Valley Gates, at the Funeral Bridge, 
and in the wall at Glen Lane, cost the city nothing. You 
will find the information upon these matters on pages 1829 
and 1831 of the evidence. 

So much for the changes in Mr. Olmsted’s completed 
work. | 

There has been one change made in his uncompleted 
work; and that was in the “Greeting,” which was shown 
on his plans for Franklin Park, and which was intended 
to ‘be a sort of concourse, something like Rotten Row in 
Hyde Park, London. The Greeting had been built, to the 
extent of stripping the loam; but was left in that condition 
for many years. It was discontinued by the present Com- 
missioners upon the advice of their landscape adviser, and 
has been replaced by a glade covered with turf, upon por- 
tions of which trees have been planted. ‘This change was 
made for two reasons. In the first place there was the 
cost — $175,000 to $200,000. In the next place it was 
felt that enough had been done for the carriage people. 
Thirty-four miles of drives had been projected for our park 
system, and twenty-five of them had been built. It seemed 
to Mr. Sargent and the Commissioners that enough had been 
done for those who go to the parks in carriages or on horse 
back, and that it was not necessary to spend $200,000 more 
of the public money to make a Rotten Row in Franklin Park, 
for the sole benefit of those who ride and drive. It was 
thought that it would be more in the interest of the general 
masses of the people if that plan were abandoned and the 
place converted into a pleasant meadow such as you now 
find there. The cost, I. believe, was about $15,000. If you 
wish to see what was said in the annual reports on the sub- 
ject of the abandonment of the Greeting, you can refer to the 
Report for 1897-8, p. 12, and to that for 1898-9, p. T. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman —and I ought to have men- 
tioned this fact when I was discussing the changes at Lev- 
erett Park and Jamaica Pond — all these changes, the filling 
of the pools, the changes in the walks at Jamaica Pond and 
the abolition of the Greeting, were specified in the estimates 
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of December 30, 1897, and ratified, as I have already ex- 
plained, by the Mayor and City Council. All these ques- 
tions were res adjudicata two years ago, and they would only 
have been raised at this late day by persons ignorant of the 
facts and intolerant of information. The time to object was 
in 1898, when the City Council was asked to appropri- 
ate $50,000 and to authorize the Mayor to petition the 
Legislature for another million dollars to complete the park 
system according to the revised estimates of the Commis- 
sioners, with these changes specifically noted. 

Before passing from this part of the case I ought, perhaps, 
refer to the absurd attempt that has been made to have it 
appear that there has been some conflict between the ideas of 
Mr. Olmsted and those of Mr. Sargent with reference to the 
completion of the Boston parks. What Mr. Sargent thinks of 
Mr. Olmsted and his work you can gather from his testimony 
in this case, for he attributed to Mr. Olmsted the entire credit 
forwhat he called, upon the whole, the best park system in the 
world. Youcan also refer to the dedication to Mr. Olmsted 
by Professor Sargent of one of the volumes of his work on 
the Silva of North America. What Mr. Olmsted thought of 
Professor Sargent is also apparent from the evidence in this 
case. Frequent quotations from Professor Sargent are to be 
found in Mr. Olmsted’s reports to the Park Commissioners. 
See the annual reports for 1879, 1885, 1886 and other years; 
Mr. Olmsted constantly sought Mr. Sargent’s advice concern- 
ing his work in Boston, in New York, and for the World’s 
Fair; and they co-operated on other occasions. ‘The whole 
attempt to have it appear that there was any antagonism or 
could be any antagonism between them, is simply on a par 
with the rest of the criticism in this case. They were the 
first authorities in the country on the subject of park scenery; 
and there is no evidence of any difference of opinion respect- 
ing the parks in Boston, Brookline or elsewhere. 
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Having failed to show that there were any changes in Mr. 
Olmsted’s work that amounted to much, or which cost much ; 
having failed to justify the criticism as to the abandonment of 
the Greeting, with its saving to the city of nearly $175,000 ; 
our half dozen critics fall back upon alleged inappropriate 
alterations by these Commissioners in the alleged “natural 
scenery” of the parks. This has been the main burden of 
their complaint, probably because very vague, and therefore 
safer than objections to specific things; but they were not 
allowed to hide behind this general objection to the work of 
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the past three years. It is the function of cross-examination 
to find out what is really in the minds and hearts of the 
witnesses; and on cross-examination it appeared that the 
things these witnesses objected to in particular were these — 
and I ask your attentive consideration to this list, because 
it embraces every single thing relating to scenery that 
any critic of the Park Department who has testified in 
this case objects to,— except tree culture, which I will 
consider by itself. They objected to the roads in the wil- 
derness in Franklin Park, to the waterworks in Franklin 
Park, to the wall in Glen Lane, to the Refectory, to the stone 
steps in Franklin Park going up to Hagborne Hill, to the 
wall and walk at Jamaica Pond, to the pools and waterless 
brook in Leverett Park, to the Cascade bridge, to the pres- 
ence of exotic trees and shrubs in the parks, to the boundary 
walls and plantations, and to the removal of trees in order to 
obtain landscape effects. * 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a complete list of the alleged vio- 
lations of nature committed by these Commissioners; but every 
one of those things was either begun or done by the prede- 
cessors in office of the present Commissioners, under the 
guidance, advice and plans of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. 
The only exception that I ought to make to that statement 
is with reference to the boundary walls. These were not 
even begun in Mr. Olmsted’s time; but they constitute a 
part of his original plans, as will be seen by a reference to 
his notes on Franklin Park, page 64. You are here to 
investigate the conduct of the Department since Mr. Olm- 
sted left it and the wisdom of the advice rendered by his 
successor, and all you can find in the way of criticism 
is some dozen or twenty charges, every one of which applies 
—not to the present Commissioners or to Mr. Sargent, but 
to prior Commissioners and Mr. Olmsted! That is quite 
characteristic of this case. In this branch of it, as elsewhere, 
the things complained of were done by somebody else. 

I do not propose to take up the time of the committee in 
considering whether any of the features which I have just 
enumerated as objected. to were really objectionable from the 
standpoint of good landscape art, or not. It is in evidence, 
kindly furnished by Mr. Dole, that objection was made to 
many of these things, particularly the Funeral bridge, the 
Refectory, and the walks and wall at Jamaica Park, etc., 
by prominent citizens and by the Mayor at the time 
they were done; but it was not for us to set up our judg- 
ment against Mr. Olmsted’s. He probably knew better than 
we did. Even supposing that he did make mistakes, and 
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that there are too many stone steps in Franklin Park; sup- 
pose this wall in Glen Lane was in truth a “scar upon the 
breast of Venus;” suppose there was too many walk and 
wall at Jamaica Pond;—what of it all in comparison 
with the great and admitted value of Mr. Olmsted’s work? 
What does it all amount to, gentlemen? ‘Three or four 
errors of judgment in a great work costing over thirteen 
million dollars! 

Other people made mistakes besides Mr. Olmsted. There 
are some ugly buildings in the parks; there are some ugly 
bridges — one, at least, if not more. The architects were 
responsible — not Mr. Olmsted. Too much money was spent 
for water works in Franklin Park. The engineers were to 
blame for that. And if you find exotic shrubs scattered 
through the wilderness and other parts of Franklin Park 
you ought not to attribute the blame to Mr. Olmsted, but to 
the Superintendent of Planting at that time, whose opera- 
tions Mr. Olmsted could not control, as is fully set forth in 
the written complaints of the Olmsteds to the Cgmmissioners. 

We have eight large parks, comprising 1,300 acres; they 
have cost, exclusive of the playgrounds, thirteen million dol- 
lars; and the only mistakes that intelligent critics can find in 
the work of the designer of these parks are a few unneces- 
sary walls, walks and steps. Of what other man who has 
been entrusted with the expenditure of so much money could 
it be said, after his work was done, that he made only three 
or four relatively insignificant mistakes? We may agree that 
they were mistakes; but even those of us who criticized 
them at the time, and whose advice was overruled, realize, 
now as then, that Frederick Law Olmsted was the greatest 
landscape engineer this country has produced, and that the 
Boston Park System was, on the whole, his greatest work. 
No other man ever had as much park construction entrusted 
to his care. He had opportunity in plenty; but he had the 
genius to utilize it; and opportunity and genius together 
make up greatness. We citizens of Boston and the genera- 
tions that are to follow us owe him everlasting gratitude for 
the work he did in the Boston parks. 

I will say nothing more of Mr. Olmsted, except to quote 
from Professor Sargent’s dedication of the fifth volume of 
his “Silva of North America,” where he is described as the 
“great artist whose love for nature has been a priceless 
benefit to his fellow countrymen.” 


Mr. Chairman, all this criticism of Mr. Olmsted is a fraud ; 
all the criticism that has been based upon the things I have 
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mentioned is fictitious. It is not a genuine criticism from 
the standpoint of those who advance it. What do these 
critics care about a few mistakes, a few superfluous walls 
and a few unnecessary walks? That is not what they 
are concerned with. The real grievance that animates 
their criticism of the Park Commissioners — the grievance 
which lies behind their effort to make you believe that 
there has been some antagonism between Mr. Olmsted 
and Mr. Sargent, and that the work of the one is being 
undone by the other;— their real grievance, Mr. Chair- 
man, is based on the construction of border plantations in front 
of their individual estates, and on the removal of particular 
trees, or groups of trees, which formed a pleasing prospect 
from their private houses. Their complaint does not affect 
the present Commissioners, or Mr. Sargent or Mr. Pettigrew, 
in particular. It does not in reality affect their predecessors 
in office. It touches rather the whole theory of park man- 
agement, and every manager of every park in the civilized 
world to-day.» These critics come to you, assigning fictitious 
reasons for their opposition to the Park Commissioners, but 
in reality desiring that the parks of Boston shall be built 
and administered upon theories that are repugnant to the 
views not only of Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Sargent, not only to 
the published explanations of the eighteen successive Boston 
Park Commissioners, but to the opinions of all Park Com- 
missioners, all Park Superintendents, and all authorities upon 
landscape art and tree culture in this country or elsewhere, 
the world all over. 

Who are these objectors, and what are their real motives, 
as disclosed by their own evidence in this case? Three of 
them are abutters on Franklin Park — Messrs. Dole, Williams 
and Bolles. There are also two or three sympathizing neigh- 
bors. Then there are the men I have mentioned already — 
Messrs. Jeffery and MacCallum, suspended foremen and ama- 
teur detectives. And there is our old friend, Dr. Barnes, whom 
I might term a professional critic of municipal affairs, always 
finding fault with somebody, always criticising some depart- 
ment. It happens to be the Park Department this year; it 
may be the Street Department next year. No administra- 
tion can get along without him. No department, however 
admirably managed, is safe from his constant interference. 

And that is all, Mr. Chairman. Pardon me, I had for- 
gotten Kelly! And these are the critics of the Park De- 
partment. ‘These are the men, Mr. Chairman, who set up 
their judgment — or, as I shall show you in a moment, their 
self-interest, — against the unanimous opinion of everybody in 
the world who knows anything about the subject. 
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Why do these people object to boundary plantations? Be- 
cause they live upon the edges of the parks, and because 
they think that the City of Boston is bound to admin- 
ister the parks for their private personal interest, and not 
for the good of the people at large. They don’t want 
boundary plantations behind ,whose screen the women and 
children who seek our parks in search of rest, quiet and 
happiness, can imagine themselves, for at least a few 
short hours in a weary day, removed from the toil of 
city life. They want those boundary plantations cut down, 
so that they as abutters may enjoy, even if it be to the 
detriment of every one who visits the parks, the beautiful 
views across them. ‘This is a purely selfish motive; but 
nothing new, or unusual. You will find it exhibited every- 
where near public parks. I am told that n New York, rich 
men living on Fifth avenue have had sufficient political in- 
fluence to induce the Park Commissioners to cut down trees 
in front of their respective million dollar mansions. 

So as to the boundary walls. No abutter, none at least 
who has appeared against the Commissioners at these hear- 
ings, believes in boundary walls —in front of his estate. 
And of course he would be pleased to have an entrance 
immediately opposite his house. The general need of 
boundary walls to preserve the plantations while they are 
young and to assist in the proper policing of the parks is not 
appreciated by these gentlemen; for they care no more for 
the general good than they do for the “views of the masses,” 
which Mr. Bolles so contemptuously ignores. 

The question of boundary walls and plantations will be 
found discussed in the Report for 1882, p. 20; Report for 
1897-8, pp. 4 and 9, Report for 1899-1900, p. 2, in the 
Notes on Franklin Park, p. 64, and elsewhere in the official 
publications of the Park Commissioners. See also the letter 
from Olmsted, Olmsted & Elhot to Mr. Pettigrew, Ex- 
hibit 155. You will also remember that. these walls were 
specifically noted in revised estimates of December 30, 1897. 

The objections to the border plantations are founded, or 
professed to be founded, upon the assumption that the screens 
are desired in a spirit of aristocratic exclusiveness, so that 
- people cannot look into the parks. Of course, as you all 
know by this time after the explanation of the witnesses, the 
real purpose of these border plantations is just the opposite. 
They are built here, as in all other rural parks in this country 
and elsewhere, so that when the people — who have built and 
paid for the parks and own them — go into them they shall 
be spared the annoyance of constantly observing artificial, 
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uninteresting, and unsightly objects, and may feel as nearly 


as may be that they are really in the country. As Mr. — 


Olmsted puts it in the Report for 18838, p. 20: “ The cir- 
cumstance that distinguishes a park therefore is that of se- 
clusion. All parks properly so called are surrounded by 
screening plantations, and it is the leading motive in their 
design to shut out the view to those to be benefited by 
them whatever might be unfavorable to a continuous im- 
pression of consistent sylvan scenery.” The sense of seclu- 
sion from city sights, which is the desire and right of those 
who visit Franklin Park cannot, of course, be realized if the 
houses and other buildings of the abutters on the park are 
visible from within. 

So, according to these critics, no tree should be removed 
—no matter how necessary in the execution of the general 
plan of the park and no matter if it be diseased or a source 
of danger to other trees—if it forms for the time being an 
object of familiar interest to the few individuals who happen 
to live in sight of it. 

The trouble with Messrs. Dole, Williams and Bolles and 
their sympathizing friends is that they want the Park Com- 
missioners to administer the funds and property entrusted to 
their care for the particular use and benefit of Dole, Williams 
and Bolles, rather than for the comfort, health and pleasure 
of the people who have bought and own the parks. Their 
whole theory could not be better expressed than by Mr. Dole 
when he said that he regarded Franklin Park as his “ back 
yard.” 

Should the Park Commissioners be criticised for protect- 
ing the interests of the people, for whose benefit and at 
whose expense these great parks have been constructed? 
Are they not rather to be praised for making a correct stand 
in the public interest and for not yielding to the selfish de- 
mands of a few abutters? Our parks were bought and paid 
for by the people, and they must be laid out, planted, and 
administered for the benefit of the people as a whole. They 
are intended for the use of those who go to them in search 
of rest and recreation, and not for the benefit of those who 
live on the outside and merely wish to look in. This con- 


ception of the function of a public park is democratic, not ~ 


aristocratic, and is now everywhere regarded as a funda- 
mental principle of public park architecture. 

The selfishness of the abutters seems to be accompanied 
by a mistaken idea that they have some legal rights in the 
premises. Thisisnotso. The parks of Boston belong to the 
people as a whole; and the abutters have, as such, no special 
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rights or privilegesin them. ‘They have paid nothing by way 
of betterment or otherwise for rights of view or for special 
entrances; and the claim that they are entitled to special 
privileges by reason of the situation of their estates upon 
the edges of the parks has simply no foundation in law. 

I ought not, however, to pass from the case of these 
abutters without disclaiming any assumption that the three 
gentlemen and their friends who have appeared before this 
committee fairly represent the wishes of our park abutters as a 
whole. If you examine the city atlas you will see that there 
are about sixty abutters on the Back Bay Fens, about seventy 
on Franklin Park and twenty or thirty on Jamaica Park; but 
of all this number only three, Messrs. Dole, Williams and 
Bolles, have seen fit to come to these hearings to criticise the 
Commissioners for the construction of border walls and plan- 
tations. I should be doing an injustice to those who live 
along our parks if I left you to suppose that these three 
selfish men were fairly representative of our park abutters as 
a class. 

Another misconception of the true purposes of a park is 
disclosed by the thought which underlies the whole testimony 
of Mr. Dole and Mr. Enneking, that the parks are for the 
benefit of ‘those who are living at the present time.” From 
the temporary standpoint of the present time it might, indeed, 
be desirable to leave the woods exactly as they are; because 
the effect of any cutting, however slight, is to create condi- 
tions which for a short time are less beautiful than those 
which previously existed. But this view loses sight entirely 
of the fact that our public parks are not only for the benefit 
-of those now living in the city, but also for the use and en- 
joyment of those who are to come after us. In fact, the next 
generation has just as large a proprietary interest in the 
parks as we have, for those who succeed us will for the next 
thirty years be called upon to contribute to the original cost 
of the work now being carried on. It is, therefore, plainly 
the duty of the Commissioners to so manage the parks and 
the woods in them that they will be attractive and useful to 
succeeding generations as well as to our own As stated by 
Mr. Olmsted in a public address printed with the Annual 
Report for 1888, “ The results of any proper work of a Park 
Department are not apt to be fully reached for a long time 
after the work has been mainly done. Often the early re- 
sults are decidedly unpleasing. . . . The best intended 
results may not ripen during the lifetimne of those to be 
chiefly credited with them.” The park lands were conveyed 
to us to have and to hold in perpetuity, and were acquired as 
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much for the benefit of the unborn generations of the future 
as for the enjoyment of those who happen to be living on the 
day of purchase. The duty of our Park Commissioners is 
clearly not to yield to the selfish impatience of those who 
wish to keep the parks exactly as they are for fear of losing 
temporarily a portion of their beauty; but.to do that which 
is in the long run best for the parks and the trees in them, 
so that the people who are to come after us, and who will be 
infinitely more numerous than we are, may enjoy the finest 
park scenery obtainable. 


Our seven critics entertain, or profess to entertain, certain 
other beliefs concerning the methods and purposes of the 
Park Commissioners, which are perhaps unimportant in 
themselves, but which I will allude to in passing as indicat- 
ing the facility with which ignorance can harden into obsti- 
nate and unreasoning criticism. 

In the first place some of these gentlemen think that the 
only object of the Commissioners and their advisers 1s to grow 
‘¢specimen ” trees, —such for instance as are to be seen in 
the Arnold Arboretum. It seems hardly necessary to refute 
this notion; as all that the critics had to do to discover how 
mistaken they were was to take a walk through the Arbore- 
tum where they would see how “specimen” trees are really 
grown. ‘There is no evidence of such a policy anywhere in 
the parks; and no “ specimen ” tree of the sort in question has 
been or could be pointed out, except possibly a few which 
may have been growing in the open for many years. ‘The 
Commissioners planting consists almost entirely of border 
trees along the roads and of continuous plantations or banks 
of trees. | 

Two or three of the witnesses thought that they could 
score a point against the Commissioners by suggesting 
that they were trying to imitate English park effects. Now 
the only distinctly English park effect that any of our 
eighteen Commissioners have tried to introduce is the one 
which the Commissioners under investigation in this case 
have deliberately abandoned, namely, the establishment of a 
Rotten Row in Franklin Park. On cross-examination, how- 
ever, it appeared that what these witnesses had in mind by 
“ Hnglish” park scenery was an effect of open lawns with 
large isolated trees scattered about. There are one or 
two places in Franklin Park where scenery of this sort 
is to be found, namely, the glade called Ellicott Dale 
and the Playstead; but I think that everybody will admit 
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that these are about the most beautiful parts of Franklin 
Park. None of the critics have suggested that these 
sections of the park be altered so as to avoid any appear- 
ance of English scenery. The only basis for criticism of 
this sort is the unconcealed desire to have the com- 
mittee and the public think that the Commissioners are 
doing something “English.” It is founded upon a total mis- 
apprehension of what good park scenery consists of and also 
upon false assumptions as to the facts of the case. The 
whole aim of our successive Park Commissioners, their land- 
scape architects and advisers from the beginning has been, 
as repeatedly explained in the annual reports of the depart- 
ment, and particularly in Mr. Olmsted’s “ Notes on Frank- 
lin Park,” to create such conditions as will permit the grad- 
ual recovering of the soil with genuine and typical New 
England woodland scenes. English park effects such as 
these critics have in mind are very beautiful in themselves, 
but as a matter of fact they have not been sought by our 
Commissioners, whose constant aim has been quite otherwise, 
as any of the critics might have ascertained for himself. if 
he had taken the trouble to inspect the annual reports of 
the department. I hope to find time to quote from some of 
these reports before I close my argument. 

It was said that the Commissioners are cutting out 
the older trees for the purpose of encouraging younger ones. 
This also is a misapprehension. If you will look through 
the woods in Franklin Park you will be struck with the fact 
that it is rather the younger trees than the older ones which 
seem to have been cut out — although it is difficult to find 
many traces of cutting any way. The older trees, if equally 
healthy, have been preferred, as is common in the care of 
woods. 

Similarly they say that the Commissioners are trying to 
get rid-of the undergrowth. Here, again the fact is just 
opposite. The trouble is that the witnesses do not know 
what undergrowth is, or how its presence is secured. When 
the Commissioners are engaged in efforts to secure a natural 
undergrowth and in order to do so cut out some trees to let 
the light in and take out some of the existing underwood, 
which is not natural there, the witnesses rush to the conclu- 
sion that it is the purpose of the Commissioners to sweep 
the undergrowth entirely out and to leave the floor of the 
woods as smooth as a billiard table. 

All these minor assumptions are false, as any of these wit- 
nesses might have discovered, if he had taken the pains to 
consult anybody connected with the Park Department. 
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But the objections of the critics are mainly based upon 
the belief, or alleged belief, that the Park Commissioners 
have altered the natural scenery and destroyed the natural 
beauty of the landscape as it existed before the creation of 
the parks. 


‘This criticism, Mr. Chairman, is founded in the first place 
upon a total misunderstanding of what a state of nature in 
New England really was. Some of the witnesses seem 
actually to believe that Franklin Park, or the lands which ~ 
have since become Franklin Park, were, in 1883 in a “state 
of nature,” and formed a “ characteristic New England land- 
scape.” These were Mr. Enneking’s own words; and he 
added that Franklin Park before it was bought for park 
purposes was an “Eden of beauty.” Mr. Dole is a little 
better informed as to what a New England landscape really 
was, and only claims that Franklin Park was in a state 
of ‘*semi-nature.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this whole notion is erroneous; there 
is not a glimmer of fact contained in it. It is totally and 
completely wrong. There was nothing on the lands bought 
by the city for Franklin Park in 1883 that was in a “state 
of nature.” There was hardly a square foot of soil, there 
certainly was not an acre out of the whole five hundred and 
fifty that, in its appearance, even approximated a state of 
nature. Buta third or a quarter of the territory was wooded ; 
and that was not covered by natural woods, but only with such 
trees as had casually sprung up after the use of the axe for 
two centuries and the progress of repeated fires. The soil 
had become impoverished ; great changes had occurred in the 
species of trees; and those that were found growing there 
were for the most part starved, stunted and decayed. There 
was, in fact, hardly a tree similar in kind, vigor or appear- 
ance to those which beautified the place when our ancestors 
founded this country, and when a state of nature really pre- 
vailed. ‘The face of the land was scarred with innumerable 
roads, stone walls, quarries, buildings, stables and _ other 
artificial and unnatural objects. It was dotted here and there 
with foreign apple trees, Norway spruces, and other trees 
which, though native to New England, were-not native in 
that spot. 

So far from it being true that the lands which became 
Franklin Park in 1883 were then in a state of nature, 
it would be more correct to say that there was not a 
thing there which resembled the natural scenes which our 
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ancestors saw when they landed on these shores in 16380. 
Everybody knows that except these critics. Everybody else 
knows, or at least can find out, what the natural condition of 
the New England landscape was. You can see it to-day in 
northern Maine, New Hampshire and New York. Many of 
you doubtless have seen it. One instance of it you can still 
discover, in all probability, in Boston—and that is in the 
hemlock woods in the Arboretum. Although these woods 
may not, perhaps, so far as the individual trees go, reach 
back to 1630, yet in the mass they fairly represent a native 
New England hemlock grove. A state of nature in New 
England meant simply one unbroken forest. ‘There was nota 
meadow, there was not a glade, there was not a natural open 
space upon the surface of the land, when our ancestors 
cleared the woods. From the Atlantic ocean westward to 
far beyond New York there was nothing but a dense, unbroken 
forest. 

People who talk about a “state of nature” as existing in 
Franklin Park seventeen years ago simply do not know the 
meaning of these words in their application to New Eng- 
land scenery. 

If you want to know what the condition of Franklin Park 
really was in 1883 and what changes have been effected in 
its appearance in the intervening seventeen years you can 
get a very good idea by comparing the two maps that have 
been put in evidence as Exhibits 137 and 188. They 
show you Franklin Park as it was and as it is. If you want 
photographic proof you will find it in the annual reports of 
the Department and in the collection of photographs at 
the Commissioners’ office. If you want written proof you 
will find it in Exhibit 180 and elsewhere in Mr. Olmsted’s 
descriptions of Franklin Park. I would refer you particu- 
larly to the valuable pamphlet written by him and published 
by the Department in 1886, entitled “Notes on Franklin 
Park”; and I would ask you to note particularly what Mr. 
Olmsted says on page 40 to the effect that the lands com- 
prising Franklin Park “had been at various points harshly 
gashed by rudely engineered roads, scarred by quarries and 
eravel pits and disruralized by artificially disposed trees 
and pseudo-rustic structures.” 

Exhibit 130, which is a special report by Mr. Olmsted to 
the Park Commissioners, dated August 18, 1893, upon the 
condition of the trees in the public parks, contains the state- 
ment that most of them “had sprung up naturally in situa- 
tions which, because of the thinness and poverty of the 
eravelly soil, and because of the ledges penetrating it and 
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the boulders scattered through it, had been left unculti- 
vated. They were generally sprouts from stumps of trees 
previously felled and had been crowded into spindling and 
awkward forms. The straightest and best had been culled 
out, leaving the poorer. All the wooded ground had repeat- 
edly been burned over, destroying the leaf-mould upon it, 
and injuring the trees. There was but little underwood. 
The conditions described had been unfavorable to the health 
and vigor of the trees remaining, and most of them, when 
they came into possession of the city, were of a quality 
which would be considered extremely poor if found in the trees 
of a garden or lawn, or on any fair cultivable land. Among 
them all there was hardly a score of fine, symmetrical, well- 
grown, healthy specimens. <A great majority of all were of a 
distinctly stunted habit. Trees of corresponding age, grow- 
ing under more favorable conditions, in more genial regions, 
are often found of more than twice their average size. 
Many showed evidence of decrepitude and vital failure. 
Some were dying. Considerable parts of many were in a 
state of progressive decay, this being manifest by numer- 
ous dead limbs and the thinness of their fohage. 


The notion that the scenery has been made less natural or 
more artificial is equally unfounded. 

As to what has been done in Franklin Park it may be said 
in a general way that most of the buildings have been re- 
moved, and that all the walls, roads, banks, hedges and other 
artificial features have been done away with. ‘The lines of 
trees planted along these roads have also been destroyed, 
together with many isolated apple and other foreign trees. 
Va arious glades and views have been opened up; a pond has 
been constructed, the absence of water having, in Mr. Olm- 
sted’s opinion, been one of the drawbacks to the park; and 
the wooded area has been more than doubled. ‘The result, 
due not, as Mr. Enneking supposed, to the appearance of the 
place in 1883, but rather to the changes made by Mr. Olm- 
sted and his successors, has been to make of Franklin Park 
something which Mr. Enneking admits to be in many respects 
more beautiful than any park in Europe. Mr. Olmsted an- 
ticipated this very attack when he said in 1888 that “The 
best results of the best, most difficult, and most costly opera- 
tions are likely to be accepted by the public as results of 
nature’s work almost exclusively.” > 

What I have said about Franklin Park applies as well to 
Jamaica Pond. ‘This pond was doubtless, when really in a 
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state of nature, a most beautiful spot, as it is to-day, and 
perhaps more beautiful then than now; but it was not a 
beautiful place in 1892, when we took it, in comparison with 
either its former or its present state. It was surrounded 
with buildings, every one of them objectionable as adjuncts 
to a public park. It had, in particular, two great wooden 
structures used as ice houses on its banks. It had high 
wooden fences. It had these and other artificial surround- 
ings, all of which have been removed by the Commissioners 
in the effort to do at Jamaica Pond what they have done at 
Franklin Park — 7. e., to restore the surface of the land -ap- 
proximately to a state of nature, or, rather, to state the case 
more accurately, I think, to put it in such a condition that 
Nature herself will, in the course of time, be enabled to re- 
produce itself and to restore original conditions and original 
scenery. 

The general theory of park construction has been fully ex- 
plained by Mr Olmsted and our various Park Commissioners. 
You will find that in the annual reports of the department 
the whole theory of public park construction and manage- 
ment, and the reasons for re-establishing, or recreating a state 
of nature, or as close an approximation to it as is possible, 
instead of introducing artificial scenery and artificial features, 
are far more elaborately explained than I have time for on 
the present occasion. ‘These reports are accessible to every- 
body, and all the critics had to do, if they were honest in 
their criticism and really desired to inform themselves as to 
the purposes of the changes effected since 1883, was to con- 
consult the annual reports of the Park Department. 

They might, for instance, have gone to the Second Report 
of the Park Commissioners, dated April 24, 1876, — before 
Mr. Olmsted was retained, -— and have read a comprehensive 
description of the proposed parks. On page 9 of this report 
they would have found that in the opinion of our first Board 
of Park Commissioners, Messrs. Coolidge, Gray and Dal- 
ton —to whom too much credit cannot be given for con- 
ceiving and laying out our park system— the “sylvan 
features of the parks should be rigidly protected and 
all costly artificial ornamentation excluded.” I will quote 
also the sentences which follow these words: ‘Simplicity of 
treatment, only, can harmonize with the natural beauties 
of the grounds, while any unnecessary architectural’ or engi- 
neering display will be both a waste and disfigurement. 
Many of the noblest parks in England have, for centuries, 
been treated in this manner. As a general rule, each ele- 
ment in their scenery is simple, natural to the soil and climate 
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and unobtrusive, and yet the passing observer is very strongly 
impressed with the manner with which the views are succes- 
sively opened before him, through the innumerable combina- 
tions into which the individually modest elements constantly 
rearange themselves; views which often possess every 
quality of complete and expressive landscape composition.” 
Further along on p. 31 the Commissioners, speaking of what 
is now Franklin Park, say: “This reservation is worthy 
the highest skill of the landscape gardener and engineer, under 
whose treatment it would become a park in the true sense of 
the word, and adequate to the enjoyment of the people of 
Boston for many years. Thousands can occupy its groves, 
hillsides and glades with mutual pleasure, and find thereby 
that refreshment and relief from city sights and sounds 
which rural surroundings can only give.” 

These quotations are from the first detailed description of 
what our parks, particularly the one contemplated in West 
Roxbury, were going to be. After the employment of Mr. 
Olmsted as advisory architect and the taking of the lands for 
Franklin Park, he was requested by the then Board of Park 
Commissioners, Messrs. Dean, Maguire and Andrew, to pre- 
pare a statement for publication explanatory of his plans for 
the development of that park. The result was one of the 
most valuable contributions to the literature of public parks 
that has ever been written. I have already referred to it once 
or twice. Its full title is “Notes on the Plan of Franklin 
Park and Related Matters,” and it was published by the Park 
Commissioners of 1886 as an official description of what it 
was proposed to do with the lands acquired in 1883 for a 
country park. I wish that I had time to quote from it ex- 
tensively, but I must restrict my use of it to such portions as - 
describe more particularly the general purpose of the land- 
scape architect with reference to natural scenery and the 
avoidance of artificial features. On page 45 he defines the 
purpose of the plan of Franklin Park to be that “of placing 
within easy reach of the people of the city the enjoyment of 
such a measure as is practicable of rural scenery.” He goes 
on to say that it is not an easy matter in the immediate out- 
skirts of a great city to provide scenery which shall be so 
far rural in character and effect as to be capable of exerting 
the influences sought for. He refers to the fact that ‘some 
wise men are accustomed to ridicule the earlier result of 
efforts to that end by comparing it with scenery remote from 
cities, the rurality of which owes nothing to human care; ” 
and points out that as such scenery is not available for the 
masses of the people of a great city the only question is how 
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much of it can be procured at reasonable cost within the 
limits of a city park. 

On page 61 —and I call the attention of our friends, the 
anti-tree cutters, to these words — he says: “The woods of the 
Wilderness,after having been much thinned and trimmed witha 
view to the growth of the best of them in sturdier and more 
umbrageous forms, and to some degree of grouping and more 
harmonious companionship, are also to be interspersed with 
scattered, irregular thickets of low, sturdy bushes, not only 
for picturesqueness, but to keep the ground in the more arid 
parts, better shaded and moister, hide its barrenness, check 
rushing movements of visitors and prevent the trampling of 
the drier ground to dust.” 

Note also the following extracts from pages 62 and 63: 
-4¢Hrom wherever these larger prospects open, the middle 
distances will be quiet, slightly hollowed surfaces of turf or 
buskets, bracken, sweet-fern, or mosses, the backgrounds 
formed by woodsides of a soft, even, subdued tone, with long 
eraceful, undulating sky lines, which, according to the 
point of view of the observer on the park, will be from one 
to five miles away. Causeways, trees, rocks and knolls in- 
terrupting or disturbing the unity, breadth, quiet and har- 
mony of these broader open passages of the park scenery are 
to come away. Thereare none of importance that are not of 
artificial origin and easily removable. ‘Trees wanting to the 
results proposed are to be planted and suitably developed by 
timely thinning.” 

Upon the important question of the cost of maintenance, 
Mr. Olmsted’s views are found summarized on pages 84 and 
85 of this pamphlet. “Rural parks may be excessively 
costly of maintenance, either by setting the standard so low 
that visitors gain but little rural refreshment from them, 
or by setting it so high that it cannot be lived up to, and 
then becomes forlorn through shabby gentility. . . . The 
annual running expenses of a park of the extent of Franklin 
Park, if laid out, stocked and maintained in the manner of 
the Public Garden of Boston, orof any much decorated, garden- 
like ground, would be about $500,000. . . . The plan 
adopted by the Commissioners for Franklin Park is one 
that, when the designed plantings have been well established, 
will require comparatively little fine garden work, no exotic or 
fine decorative gardening, no glass, no structures of an unsub- 
stantial class, and few of any kind subject to fall into serious 
disrepair, except roads and walks.” 

On pp. 95 to 98 he says, ‘The value of a large park does 
not lie, as is apt to be thoughtlessly taken for granted, in 
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those elements which cost and manifest the most labor and 
the. largest absorption of, taxes; that is to say, in the 
roads, walks, bridges, buildings, and other obviously 
constructed features. These have value as conveniences 
for making the larger elements of a park available for 
the enjoyment of the public. . . . Mainly, the 
value of a park depends on the disposition and the quality 
of its woods, and the relation of its woods to other nat- 
ural features: ledges, boulders, declivities, swells, dimples, 
and to qualities of surface, as verdure and tuftiness. 
Under good management these things do not, lke roads 
and walks, wear out or in any way lose value with age. 
Individual trees must from time to time be removed 
to avoid crowding, or because of decay; but, as a rule, the 
older the wood, and the less of newness and rawness there 
is to be seen in all the elements of a park, the better it 
serves its purpose. ‘This rule holds for centuries — without 
limit. . .- . As to a park, when the principal outlay 
has been made, the result may, and under good management. 
must, for many years afterwards, be increasing in value 
at a constantly advancing rate of increase, and never 
cease to increase as long as the city endures. This 
(with an explanation presently to be made in a _ foot- 
note), will be obviously true as to the principal element of a 
park, its plantation. . . . The better to bring this class of 
considerations home, it may be suggested that had five 
hundred acres of land been set apart as a park for Boston, 
and trees planted, natural plantations thinned, opened, pre- 
served, renewed, and other natural features protected and 
judiciously treated for two centuries past, instead of deteriora- 
ting as most other public works would have done, the park 
would have been all the time advancing with a constantly 
accelerating rate of advance in value. But had the artificial 
features been originally made in adaptation, solely to the 
wants of the people of the day or their immediate successors, 
an enlargement and re-adjustment of them suitably to a con- 
venient use of the park by the present population of Boston 
could only be effected by much destruction of the natural 
features. . . . In noother public work of a city, then, is it. 
of as much importance as in a park to determine courses to 
be pursued with regard to growing results, and in a great 
degree distant ends rather than ends close at hand and soon 
to be fully realizable.” 

In the foot-note referred to in this last quotation Mr. 
Olmsted adds that ‘the value of everything else to be con- 
templated in the plan of a park must be forever dependent on 
the condition of its trees.” 
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Finally on page 108 he lays down the doctrine that the 
only permanent security for the efficient sustenance of the 
larger purposes to be served bya public park lies in a strong 
conviction of its importance pervading the community. “Such 
a conviction cannot be expected to develop intuitively or 
spontaneously, at an early period of a large park undertaking, 
because the work will as yet be supplying little of immediate 
and direct pleasing interest to the public. On the contrary, 
the earlier Work on a park site is apt to destroy for the time 
being, much of whatever rural beauty it may possess.” 

His closing words are: ‘‘ Even a new plantation, if well 
designed for future beauty, is apt at first to make an unpleas- 
ant impression. . . . Inthe management of a large park 
it is then of the first importance that the people to whom its 
managers are responsible should be asked and aided to ac- 
quaint themselves, otherwise than by observation on the 
- ground, with the general plan upon which it is to be formed, 
to understand the leading ends and motives of this plan, the 
dependence of one part upon another, the subordination of 
the minor to the major motives, and to take an intelligent 
and liberal interest, and a well grounded satisfaction, in its 
development through growth, as well as through the advance 
of constructive operations.” 

The pamphlet ends with an apt quotation from Ruskin: 

«¢ Let it not be for present delight nor for present use alone ; 
let it be such work as our descendants will thank us for and 
let usthink . . . thatatimeistocome when ... men 
will say: ‘See, this our fathers did for us.’ ” 

In his report to the Commissioners of 1887, printed in the 
annual report for’that year, he calls attention on pages 70 and 
71 to the necessity for extensive tree cutting in Franklin 
Park, not only for the purpose of clearing the way for the 
necessary roads, but also for reasons of a purely landscape 
order. ‘+ Necessarily many trees must,” he says, ‘“ be taken 
out to make way for the roads and walks, and more that 
slopes of natural character may be formed where the existing 
natural surface has to be broken. Not infrequently also 
insignificant or decaying and unpromising trees are to be 
removed that others may be better developed and that natural 
features of various kinds may be better brought into view.” 

In the report for 1889, on page 44, Mr. Olmsted again ad- 
verts to the general aim to be kept in view in the treatment 
of Franklin Park, as follows: “The principal aim of the 
work undertaken by the Commissioners to make its char- 
acteristics in these respects [referring to hills, dales, ledges, 
woods and meadows] more marked and effective by the in- 
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troduction of judiciously directed roads, walks and other 
conveniences to lead people in courses by which they will 
obtain the most enjoyment of the scenery for themselves and 
interfere least with the enjoyment of it by others. ‘The 
means taken for this purpose cannot have their intended 
effect all at once. ‘The first results are necessarily raw and 
inharmonious. Some little time is needed to reconcile them 
with nature. . . . “Grace and breadth of turfy surface 
is gained through the removal of old causeways, ridges and 
walls, the reduction of hillocks, and the partial fillme of 
abrupt depressions ; through the cutting out of trees by which 
broad views were too much obstructed or divided, through 
the planting of trees and bushes where shade and obscurity 
would enhance landscape effects, and by giving greater 
apparent prominence to certain rocks and trees and other 
natural objects of interest.” 

I will end these quotations from Mr. Olmsted with a fine 
passage from his report to the department in 1894 — the last 
he ever wrote, I believe — published in the annual report for 
1894-95 at page 70. As near as I can ascertain this is the 
last word that Frederick Law Olmsted left as a sort of legacy 
to the city and the people for whom he had done so much: 

‘The Boston Parks, after nearly twenty years of effort, 
have only lately reached that stage of development which en- 
ables the general public to begin to understand what parks 
really are and what the designing of them means. Crowded 
populations need space for exercise, for air, and for obtaining 
the refreshing sense of openness and the sight of sky, dis- 
tance and landscape, of which they are so completely deprived 
in the streets. The Adirondacks, the White Mountains, and 
the Maine woods supply for many persons who can afford to 
travel to them the needed antidote to city life. The nearer, 
more thoroughly humanized and yet unsophisticated landscape 
of the rural township affords annual refreshment to thou- 
sands of others. For the recreation of those who must remain 
in town, why is it not possible to purchase an attractive and 
acceptable rural area comprising woods, fields, streams and 
ponds, and preserve it forever in that charming condition 
which is the product of the natural partnership of man and 
nature? No gravel paths are half so charming as the turfed 
wood roads of New England farms, no shrubbery so pleasing 
as those which nature rears along the farmers’ walls, no pools 
so lovely as those which, fringed with natural growth, fill 
and drain away according to the season and the supply of 
. the rain. 

“¢ Possibly it is a pity that Such preservation of rural con- 
ditions in public parks is impossible, but that it is impossible 
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is certain. ‘The woodland and the farming land, the embow- 
ered pond, the river banks, which possess such fresh beauty 
and such virgin charm so long as they are frequented 
merely by the farmer and his boys, occasional sportsmen, or 
the owners of the country seat, will inevitably be despoiled 
of much of their attractiveness when they are invaded by 
thousands of persons every week or afternoon. The under- 
erowth of the woods is soon broken and trampled, the beau- 
tiful fringe of the little pool is reduced to mire, the old trail 
along the river bank is soon worn so wide and deep that the 
roots are exposed and the trees slowly killed. But, because 
it is thus impossible to preserve the charms belonging to the 
quiet countryside, is it necessary to abandon the attempt to 
secure for city people some measure, at least, of that refresh- 
ment which they so sorely need? The Boston parks, incom- 
plete as they still are, already answer this question in the 
“negative. Formed slowly, in accordance with well-studied 
plans, it is now evident that Charlesbank and Charlestown 
Heights, the Fens and the Parkway, Leverett, Jamaica, and 
Franklin Parks supply, each in its own way, kinds and means 
of recreation both healthful and valuable. Fresh air and ex- 
ercise in pleasant surroundings are obtained at the two first 
named places. The Fens and Parkway will furnish miles of 
agreeable roads which, with all the adjacent houses of the 
future, will command views of stream-side scenery very un- 
usual in the midst of a city. Lastly, in Franklin Park there 
is found a leafy screen which hides the town, a breadth of 
view, an openness, a peculiar kind of scenery, which, in spite 
of necessarily broad roads and gravel walks, is very refresh- 
ing, interesting, and beautiful in a high degree. Such park 
scenery bears little resemblance to either the ideal landscape 
of painters or the so-called natural landscape of farms, or- 
chards and wood lots. No designer of parks has ever pre- 
tended to imitate either of these kinds of landscape, and no 
sensible person will criticise a park for the absence or pres- 
ence of either. It is the calling and duty of the conscientious 
landscape architect to devise ways of arranging land and its 
accompanying landscape so that whatever the particular pur- 
pose in view may be, the result shall be as thoroughly 
convenient and at the same time as thoroughly beautiful as 
possible. This is the problem which presents itself in count- 
less forms —in the smallest suburban lot and the finest 
country-seat, the new seaside pleasure resort and the new 
factory town, the public schoolboys’ playground and the 
ornate city square. ‘The country park of a great city pre- 
sents this universal problem in one of its most difficult 
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phases. Such a park is a tract of land dedicated to a partic- 
ular purpose, namely, the refreshment of the bodies and souls 
of great numbers.of people. In arranging land and land- 
scape with this purpose in view, it is undoubtedly desirable 
to follow as far as possible the dictates of poetic and artistic 
feeling for breadth of composition and picturesqueness of 
detail. On the other hand, it is a.law of nature which must 
not be forgotten, that satisfying beauty springs from fitness 
or adaptation to purpose much more surely and directly than 
from added ornament or the most careful imitation. At all 
events, it is in this faith that the undersigned have worked 
for years upon the plans and designs of the Boston parks, 
with what measure of success only time can determine.” 

So much for the ideas of prior Commissioners and of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the designer of our parks. 

Now let us see what the understanding of the present Com- 
missioners has been with reference to the scenery in the parks. 
In the report for 1897-98, p. 38, they say that “ The work of 
the present Board is to complete such parts of the parks as 
have been left unfinished, and to put the whole system into 
such condition as will call for the least annual expense for 
maintenance.” As to details, they propose to avoid, as far as 
possible, the erection of buildings not absolutely necessary ; 
and when buildings, bridges, etc., are required, to build them 
in such a manner that the cost of repairs will be as small as 
possible. or similar reasons they wish to dispense with all 
roads and paths not actually necessary. They believe that 
special attention should be devoted to the long-delayed 
planting of trees and the improvement of the standing woods. 
They hope to make a beginning towards restoring the old 
woods to a natural condition by gradually removing the tree 
weeds which have interfered with the growth of the native 
trees and undergrowth, and other trees which are in them- 
selves diseased or the presence of which interferes with the 
growth of more healthy and vigorous neighbors. In future 
plantations they propose to use the trees and shrubs native 
to Massachusetts. They say that in Franklin Park espe- 
cially natural woods, glades, and meadows, which should be 
its essential features, can be produced, so far as it is possible 
for art to reproduce nature, by employing only such plants 
as nature herself, undisturbed by man, uses in this part of 
the country. 

In the same report the Superintendent says on page 28 that 
one of the main considerations is to so construct or improve — 
as to entail the least possible .cost for maintenance. Land- 
scape effects should be simple, the planting should be of a 
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character that needs the least care, walks and roads built only 
where necessary, and buildings erected only of substantial 
materials and simple design. 

In the report for 1899-1900, the Commissioners say: 
“It may be well to state again briefly the motives which have 
actuated the Commission in the construction and improve- 
- ment of the parks in its charge. The desire and aim of the 
Commission is, first, to make the parks as valuable as possi- 
ble to the whole community, and not to any special class ; 
and, second, so to construct and finish them that the cost of 
maintenance, which in any case will be large, can be reduced 
to the smallest possible hmit. The Commission believes that 
the greatest enjoyment by the greatest number of persons will 
be obtained by retaining, as far as it is practicable to do so, a 
natural and rural character to our parks, especially in the 
larger parks, like Leverett, Jamaica and Franklin. Such 
parks are valuable in proportion as they are capable of bring- 
_ ing the country into the city, and in furnishing to the crowded 
dwellers of the tenement districts an opportunity, unobtain- 
able for them in any other way, to enjoy real rural and sylvan 
sights.” 

In the documents I have referred to the fullest informa- 
tion is contained, not only regarding what was done and 
what was intended to be done in the Boston parks, but con- 
cerning the general theory of public parks, their construc- 
tion, maintenance and management. In fact, the twenty-five 
annual reports of the Park Department of the City of 
Boston, together with the “ Notes on Franklin Park,” consti- 
tute an epitome of the art of landscape gardening as applied 
to public plantations in this country. 

All this information was accessible to the public, but none 
of our critics seem to have sought it. 

You can find in the official reports of the Park Department 
not only the whole history of our parks, but the whole theory, 
according to which they have been planned and built, and 
are to be maintained; and having read them, Mr. Chairman, 
and having then inspected the parks by personal visit, it is 
impossible for any sensible and fair-minded man to escape 
the conclusion that the Boston parks have been built accord- 
ing to their original design, and that that design is, in the 
main and, on the whole, notwithstanding some few trivial 
defects, the best design for a comprehensive system of 
popular parks anywhere to be found. 

It must also be apparent to every one who looks at the 
parks from the standpoint of a visitor and not from that of 
an abutter, as also to every abutter who does not think that 
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the parks should be planted solely with reference to the 
views from his own house, that it has been the constant 
and undeviating aim of our successive Park Commissioners 
since 1875, and of both Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Sargent, to re- 
move the artificial features which had been introduced by 
the private owners of the estates incorporated in the parks, 
to preserve as many as possible of the natuaral features, and 
to bring about as rapidly as possible a return to such condi- 
tions as will permit nature then visible to reassert itself and 
to reproduce the scenes which are really typical of our beau- 
tiful New England woods. 


Let us now see what our critics have to say about the 
cutting of trees. 

They bring up, in the first place, the so-called “ wilder- 
ness,” or “natural woods” in Franklin Park, which are not 
natural woods at all,— and they say that trees have been 
cut out. We couldn’t find much evidence of it when we 
went there the other day and looked at the hill back of Mr. 
Dole’s house, which he said had been made as bald as _ his 
head. We couldn’t see anything but trees; it did not look 
as though any trees had been cut out. If there have been, 
undoubtedly the canopy is as large to-day as ever; because 
that is the usual result of proper thinning. 

But let us see what the evidence is as to trees being cut 
out. Mr. Fischer said that he cut down two hundred trees — 
at Franklin Park in 1898, and not so many in 1899. Mr. 
Knuepfer said four or five hundred were taken out of one 
hundred acres of woods. In other words, there has been no 
thinning to speak of in the woods of Franklin Park. It 
is all a mistake. ‘There should have been thinning. Mr. 
Olmsted was constantly calling attention to the necessity for 
thinning; but for reasons which you will find set forth in 
the communications of Mr. Olmsted and his firm to the Park 
Commissioners this work was not done. 

The necessity for it was always borne in mind by him as 
appears from the extracts from “ Notes on Franklin Park” 
and his other reports to the Park Commissioners which I 
have already referred to. 

In Exhilit 188, which is a long letter from Olmsted, Olm- 
sted & Eliot to the Park Commissioners, dated January 4, 
1897, the landscape architects write that “the original trees 
and woods have received little or no attention owing to the 
failure to appropriate enough money for maintenance” and 
that ‘‘a much desirable treatment of the original woods has 
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been too long postponed.” ‘They recommend that the thin- 
ning of the woods be considered as part of the construction 
of the park, and the cost of it be met from the moneys avail- 
able for construction. It appears plainly from this letter and 
also from Exhibit 154 that the reason why this work was not. 
sooner done was because of the ‘increasing inability” of 
the landscape gardener then employed by the department to 
keep in mind the instructions of the landscape architects with 
respect to the care of the woods and plantations. It appears 
from this correspondence and from the oral evidence in the 
case that Mr. Fischer, who had doubtless been a competent 
gardener in his day, was in his later years not capable or 
desirous of carrying out the ideas of the architects; and 
that accordingly, at their suggestion, his resignation was first 
requested, and that not being forthcoming, his office was 
abolished. 

You will remember that Mr. Pettigrew’s arrival in Boston 
as Superintendent was welcomed by Mr. John Olm&ted — 
see Exhibit 104 on p. 1275; and you will see from the cor- 
respondence, exhibits 133, 184 and 135 that the main reason 
was that the Olmsteds felt that with a competent superin- 
tendent the work of thinning out the woods which had been 
so long neglected would at last be attended to. 

In the annual report of the Commission for 1897-98, 
the Commissioners say that “A beginning has been made 
toward restoring the old woods in the different parks to a 
natural condition by gradually removing from them tree 
weeds which, escaping from neighboring gardens and spring- 
ing up often in great quantities, have prevented the growth 
of native trees and the undergrowth essential to their wel- 
fare, and have spoiled the beauty and naturalness of the park 
woods ; and many trees, most of which were dead, dying or 
diseased, have been removed, in order to allow the develop- 
ment of their more healthy and vigorous neighbors. The 
good results of this work can be seen already, and will grow 
more apparent as time goeson. In Franklin Park the blend- 
ing together into one harmonious natural picture of an ag- 
eregation of large and small country places and farms, each 
planted independently, has made it necessary to cut many 
trees along old boundary lines.” 

The Superintendent in his first report to the Commission- 
ers printed in the annual report for 1897-98 on page 9 makes 
the following statement regarding this subject. 

“The current year commenced with tree thinning in the 
woods and plantations of Franklin Park. This is one of the 
important operations in park making; sound, healthy trees 
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cannot be grown under crowded conditions, the side branches 
are killed for want. of light and air, and nothing is left but 
the top branches, each struggling to overcome the other in 
search of hight. While it is not necessary, or even desirable, 
in woodland to have each tree a perfect specimen, yet each 
may retain in some measure its individuality or characteristic 
beauty, without impairment of naturalness in massing for 
woodland effects. 

«“ The careful and intelligent thinning out of such wood- 
lands produces better conditions for tree growth ; the branches 
spread out, the boles, under the influence of more hght and 
air, gradually put forth branches, while ground cover, under- 
growth, and saplings for the same reason begin to grow 
below. In this work care is taken to retain and emphasize, 
in the direction indicated, any natural or pleasing features 
already existing in and at the same time to bear in mind the 
difficulty of policing dense tangles of wood growth. 

“On the sites of old residences, and on fence lines within 
the park, considerable cutting had to be done, to thin out the 
neglected tangle of former plantations of trees and shrubs of 
foreign origin, which, from their position, character, or con- 
dition, could not be blended into a harmonious connection 
with their surroundings.” 

In the report for 1898-99 the Superintendent says in 
speaking of the thinning out of overcrowded trees that “ the 
beneficial results of this work of the past three winters is 
now quite evident in the great improvement in the health 
and growth of the remaining trees; the increase of under- 
wood encouraged by the admission of light has heightened 
the natural effect, relieving the woods in a measure from the 
monotonous appearance where trees are allowed to grow 
thickly together to their natural destruction, and the 
destruction also of the undergrowth, the varied forms of 
which add so much that is charming in woodland scenery.” 

You will see from these extracts, which might be multi- 
pled if I had time, that the present Commissioners and 
Superintendent have simply been carrying out the original 
plan of the landscape architects, the execution of which had 
been so long postponed. 

You have heard the oral evidence in this case that such 
annual thinnings as were always contemplated by Mr. Olm- 
sted and which are being executed under Mr. Pettigrew 
are essential for the welfare of the trees. Evidence to this 
effect was given by Professor Sargent, Mr. Parsons, Mr. 
Pettigrew, and by every other witness except Dr. Barnes 
who professed to have any knowledge of the subject; and 
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even Mr. Dole and Mr. Enneking admitted that from the 
standpoint of the trees themselves the work of the Commis- 
sioners was justifiable. Dr. Barnes, however, and some of 
the critics stand out for laissez-faire in tree culture, and 
would never touch a living tree, unless it was dangerous to 
human life. But to every man his trade; to every profes- 
Sion its respective chents. If you were ill yourself you 
might consult Dr. Barnes; but if you were a sick tree, 
languishing for want of moisture, soil or light, you would go 
to Mr. Sargent or to Mr. Pettigrew. In either case you 
would go to those who know, not to those who do not. 

Here again I will call your attention to the cross-sections of 
the trees which we had cut down in the Wilderness and at the 
Arboretum, being Exhibits 100, 101, and 117; which show 
more conclusively than any amount of expert testimony 
could the increased rapidity of growth due to the ability of a 
tree, particularly an oak, to secure plenty of light. You also 
had an opportunity to notice upon the view the great im- 
provement effected in the woods at the Arboretum and on 
Mr. Sargent’s own place in Brookline by the thinnings 
undertaken some fifteen years ago in the former case, and 
thirty to forty years ago in the latter. 

No intelligent person who will give the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject can fail to reach the conclusion that if the 
woods in Franklin Park had been vigorously thinned thirty 
or forty years ago the timber in them to-day would be twice 
or three times the size we now see, that the leafy canopy 
would be much more dense, that the condition of the trees 
would be much more healthy, and that the probability of 
their attaining a remote and beautiful old age would be 
infinitely greater. 

At this point I will call your attention to a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘“* Observations on the Treatment of public Plantations 
more especially Relating to the use of the Axe,” written in 
1889 by Frederick Law Olmsted and J. B. Harrison, and 
introduced in evidence in this case as Exhibit 129. This 
paper contains extracts from forty or fifty recognized authori- 
ties both in this country and abroad as to the necessity for 
the judicious and constant use of the axe in the care of trees 
in order to accelerate their growth and to prevent disease 
and premature decay. 

I will quote from only one of the authorities cited by Mr. 
Olmsted : 

‘‘ Most trees are gregarious in extreme youth, from habit 
transmitted through many generations; they love company, 
and only thrive really when closely surrounded. Close plant- 
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ing is essential, therefore, to insure the best results. As the 
trees grow the weaker are pushed aside, and finally destroyed 
by the more vigorous, and the plantation is gradually thinned. 
This is the operation which is always going on in the forest 
when man does not intervene. It is a slow and expensive 
operation, however, and the result is attained by a vast ex- 
penditure of energy and of good material. ‘The strongest 
trees come out victorious in the end, but they will bear the 
scars of the contest through life. The long, bare trunk, 
with a small and misshapen head — the only form of a ma- 
ture tree found in the virgin forest — tells of years or of 
centuries of struggle, in which hundreds of weaker individ- 
uals may have perished, that one giant might survive. But 
man can intervene, and by judicious and systematic thinning 
help the strong to destroy the weak more quickly, and with 
a less expenditure of vital force. Thick planting is but fol- 
lowing the rule of nature, and thinning is only helping nature 
do what she does herself too slowly, and therefore too expen- 
sively. This is why trees in a plantation intended for orna- 
ment, like those in a park or pleasure ground, should be 
planted thickly at first, and why they should then be syste- 
matically thinned from time to time; and it is because this 
systematic thinning is altogether neglected, or put off until 
the trees are ruined for any purpose of. ornament, that it is 
so rare to find a really fine tree in any public place or private 
grounds.” ‘This was from Professor Sargent. 

I will not take the time to read any more from the authori- 
ties quoted by Mr. Olmsted; but I will ask every member of 
this committee who has the slightest doubt as to whether 
Messrs. Barnes and Jeffery are right in this matter, or 
whether all the world upon the other side is right, to read 
that little pamphlet. It was written for the purpose of quel-. 
ling an anti-tree cutting agitation something like that which 
is apparently perennial amorg a few of the abutters on Frank- 
lin Park. A movement of this sort was at that time running 
its course in New York City, such agitations are nothing un- 
usual. They have broken out in Brooklyn, New York and 
other places, even in the city of London; and they are not 
a new thing in Boston. 


The fact is that the people of New England have gone 
through two distinct and diametrically opposite stages of feel- 
ing upon the subject of trees. 

The first stage began when our ancestors founded this 
country, and it lasted for about two hundred years. Our 
Puritan forefathers were no lovers of nature or respectors of 
trees. ‘Their practice was, wherever they saw a tree, to cut 
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it down, and the result was that they swept away the forests 
and shaved the face of nature clean. It is only by accident 
that a tree or a grove or a portion of a grove of original — 
growth survives in southern New England. This state of 
popular feeling lasted for two hundred years ; and ended 
in an entire change in the aspect of the silvan scenery of 
New England, and in a very serious alteration in climate. 
When Governor Winthrop had been here a few years he 
wrote home that the climate in summer was as cool as in 
England. How is it to-day? Some ten degrees hotter on 
the average right straight through the summer, day and 
night. ‘That very serious change of climate is probably due 
as much to the indiscriminate distruction of the forests as to 
any other single cause. 

Now, however, we see a complete revolution in public opin- 
ion. ‘The present idea instead of cutting down every tree in 
sight, is never to cut down any. The unreasonableness of 
that notion has already been discussed. It is amply illus- 
trated by the evidence taken at these hearings, and is more 
adequately set forth than I could do it in Mr. Olmsted’s 
pamphlet, Exhibit 129. 

What do people who know about this subject say? What 
do people say who have studied it as a profession or as an 
art? Is there any difference of opinion among them? You 
cannot find two landscape architects, you cannot find two 
persons who have devoted themselves to arboriculture, who 
differ on this subject. They are all, without exception agreed. 
And, Mr. Chairman, when everybody connected with any 
branch of art or science is agreed, you can be very sure 
that there is some fundamental truth underlying that consen- 
sus of opinion. 

There is, I think, a substantial agreement among all Jand- 
scape architects — at least at the present time — as to what 
should be the general aim in the creation and treatment of 
public parks; but however this. may be, there is a complete 
agreement as to the proper treatment of the trees themselves. 
However much the former question may be a matter of 
opinion and of taste, the latter is not. It is a question of 
scientific knowledge. 

And there is no truth, Mr. Chairman, in the idea that 
there is any essential antagonism between the arboriculturist 
and the landscape architect. We have heard something 
about that in this case; but there is nothing in it. The per- 
manent use and beauty of any park is in its trees and you 
cannot have fine park scenery without fine trees. All men, 
‘in all ages, who have considered the subject, from the time 
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of the Roman gardens to the present day are substantially 
agreed. There is no conflict between the methods of art, 
properly applied, and the processes of nature, properly un- 
derstood. As Mr. Olmsted puts it in the Report for 1888, 
page 51, “ The best results of the best, most difficult and 
most costly operations are likely to be accepted by the pub- 
lic as the results of Nature’s work.” Or, to quote from one, 
who perhaps had as fine a sense of the beautiful in Nature as 
Mr. Dole, 
‘¢ The art itself is nature.”’ 

as was said by Shakespere in speaking of a garden and what 
he saw there. 

But then our critics say: ‘Suppose there is no conflict of 
opinion; admit that you are right; assume that this thinning 
is the best thing for the trees as individual trees, why do 
it after all? The trees are simply suffering, as everything 
else in nature must, from the struggle for existence. Why 
seek to interfere? .Why not leave the whole thing to Nature ? 
Why not leave the trees to fight it out themselves ?” 

Mr. Chairman, there might be some force in that argument 
if the trees were really growing in a state of nature in our 
parks to-day; but I hope I have convinced you that they are 
not. The original trees are gone. They are now replaced by 
different kinds, unsuited to the soil. The soil itself has largely 
disappeared, and further unnatural and unfriendly conditions 
have intervened, so that the problem does not present itself 
as these gentlemen would have it. If the trees are left to 
themselves under present conditions it is not impossible, of 
course, that after the lapse of ages the soil will be replenished 
from the falling leaves and the further disintegration of the 
rock, and that the trees best suited to the soil will appear 
again, and people will again see the forests of their aneestors, 
or something like them. But how long will it be before that 
result occurs ? ‘The processes of nature are slow. She has 
all time before her, and to her a thousand years are as a day. 
But a thousand years will cover only three generations of oak 
trees. 

Is there nothing that man can do to assist, if not to 
revolutionize, the processes of nature? We cannot by artifi- 
cial means change these processes, but we can control their 
action and modify their product. We can prevent disease 
and stop the progress of decay. We can increase the quan- 
tity of soil and enrich its quality ; we can mitigate the strug- 
ole for existence by doing with the axe what nature does with 
accident and disease. By constant thinning we can give 
the remaining trees a better chance to live and thrive, and by 
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improving the condition of soil, we can induce a far larger 
erowth and a far greater rapidity of growth. Man can, and 
does, in every country in continental Europe, under favorable 
conditions, create — or, rather, assist nature in creating — 
forests of primeval grandeur, in about one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty years, while unaided nature would, after 
it got a start, take three or four times as long, and if the 
right kind of trees did not spring up at the outset, much 
longer still. 

So, by taking advantage of the conditions that prevail here, 
we can assist nature to produce reasonably fine trees in, say, 
fifty years, whereas, if left to nature’s unaided efforts, that 
result might not be accomplished in twenty centuries. 

Which do you prefer? ‘To let things alone, as Mr. Dole 
and Mr. Enneking would have you do, or to follow the lead of 
nature, accelerating her processes, helping the good trees to 
survive and flourish, so that you or your descendants can 
have beautiful and useful parks perhaps a thousand years 
before you could otherwise enjoy them ? 

That is the issue. So far as there is any honest issue 
between these critics and ourselves, that is it; and I leave the 
question to you upon this argument and the evidence in the 
case. 

So much for the older plantations, contained principally 
in Franklin Park. 

Before passing from this park, however, I ought to refer 
to the setting out of so many exotic trees and shrubs in vari- 
ous portions of this park while Mr. Fischer had charge of 
the planting. His work in this particular was in direct 
violation of Mr. Olmsted’s opinions and instructions, as 
sufficiently appears in the extracts from his various reports 
to the department which I have just read. Further evi- 
dence as to the original design for the plantations in Franklin 
Park is to be found in Exhibit 184, the letter from Messrs. 
Olmsted, Olmsted & Elhott to Mr. Pettigrew, of February 
24, 1897, in which, at p. 1,468 of the evidence, the landscape 
architects state that the plants set out were to have been such 
as were native to this region; but they add that they have 
unfortunately not been entirely successful in securing the 
execution of this plan, and that “a revision of the planting” 
is “of pressing importance.” On p. 1,463 they refer to Mr. 
Fischer’s “leaning towards garden varieties,’ and to his 
‘increasing inability to keep in mind the character of the 
‘simpler planting required by the designs.” 

It appears from these reports and correspondence, and 
from the oral evidence in the case, that Mr. Fischer in his 
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later years insisted upon the introduction of Japanese retino- 
sporas, Irish yews, and other exotics which have not proved 
hardy in this climate, and the presence of which was obnox- 
ious to the fundamental scheme for Franklin Park, which, 
according to the ideas of both Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Sargent, 
was to be a strictly rural park, typical of New England 
woodland scenery. When Mr. Pettigrew arrived, and his 
attention was called to the matter by the Olmsteds, he pro- 
ceeded to remove the more objectionable exotics which had 
been planted in the open portions of the park. The matter 
is referred to in the Superintendent’s report to the Commis- 
sioners printed in the annual report for 1898-99, where, on 
p. 6, he says that “in carrying out the design of your Board 
to preserve and accentuate the New England woodland 
character of Franklin Park it. became necessary to remove 
quantities of exotic trees and shrubs which did not blend 
harmoniously with the native plants.” 

You must have noted with some curiosity as the testimony 
went in that while all the critics were agreed that none of . 
these exotics should have been removed notwithstanding that 
they were out of harmony with’the main design and purpose 
of the park and were not in a state of health and vigor, they 
were not agreed among themselves as to whether these trees 
should have been planted in the firstinstance. Some of them 
thought that the trees were all “valuable”; one witness 
putting the value of Japanese Retinosporas as high as fifty 
dollars a piece, and adding that he considered everything a 
“native” tree which could be grown in the nursery. Others 
like Mr. Dole, with more intelligence, deprecated the original 
planting of exotic trees and shrubs; but thought that once 
being there they should have been permitted to remain. It 
would seem as if all these gentlemen were singularly lacking, 
not only in the capacity to appreciate what is appropriate in 
a place like Franklin Park, but in the ability to comprehend 
that no tree can be beautiful anywhere if under the influences 
of a foreign climate it is hkely to wither and die long before — 
its normal period of maturity. 

Passing now to the Fens, we find two witnesses objecting 
to the cutting down of certain line or border trees, and they 
assume — and refuse to be convinced to the contrary — that 
those trees were cut down, not because they were poor trees, 
but because they were good ones! Yet there are, as they 
admit, good border trees on the east side of the Fens in the 
shape of Norway maples, planted under Mr. Olmsted, which 
are there to-day. Those planted while he was in charge of 
the department, and which have been removed, were on the 
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west and south sides of the park. Why were the Norway 
maples not removed from the east side, if it was the purpose 
of the Park Department to remove good trees? There is no 
use in wasting time on such opinions as these. No con- 
ceivable human motive can be assigned to the Commission- 
ers, their landscape adviser or Superintendent for doing what 
these witnesses think, or profess to think, was done. Of 
course, the fact is, as testified to by Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. 
Sargent, that the trees on the south and west sides were 
poor trees, or trees unsuited to the conditions prevailing 
there, and were doing so badly that it was necessary to re- 
move them. ‘So far back as 1893 we find Mr. Olmsted 
himself regretting that ‘“‘some of the roadside trees have not 
been found of good form and some have been planted that 
are not yet satisfactory.” See Exhibit 130. That is why 
these trees were removed; whereas good trees grown under 
different conditions, such as were to be seen in vigorous and 
healthy growth on the east side of the Fens, were left where 
~ you see them to-day. 

You will also find a full explanation of this matter of the 
line trees in the report for 1898-99 on page 20, and in the 
report for 1899-1900 on page 9. 

The shrubbery plantations in the Fens have been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of criticism, directed, however, not so. 
much to the condition of them when Mr. Pettigrew was 
appointed superintendent in 1897 as to the cutting and thin- 
ning undertaken since. As the present condition of these 
plantations is extremely unsatisfactory, and as it is important 
to understand the exact reasons for this condition of affairs, 
I shall be obliged to quote quite freely from the reports of 
the department and the evidence in the case. 

The original theory of these plantations is explained by 
Mr. Olmsted himself in the report for 1884 on p. 15, as 
follows: ‘The ground has been planted with a density 
which would be excessive were the conditions not extraordin- 
arily bleak. It has been planted also with an excessive 
variety and in parts not harmoniously, with the expectation 
of thinning out a part of the plants when they shall have 
served their purpose of nurses, and in the meantime of deter- 
mining experimentally whether certain of them can be 
depended upon to grow satisfactorily under the extreme 
exposure of the situation. . . . The situation is an 
extremely trying one, and until buildings shall break the 
force of the wind from the northwest hardly any trees can be 
expected to grow in it without acquiring stunted and dis- 
torted habits.” 
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It was, of course, the intention, as appears from the ~ 
evidence in the case, and as may also be deduced from the 
universally accepted theories of planting, that these shrub- 
bery beds should be thinned from year to year as rapidly as 
the plants began to interfere with each other; but for various 
reasons, partly perhaps because the importance of the subject 
was not fully comprehended by the Commissioners, and 
partly also owing to the difficulty in getting the superintend- 
ent of planting, Mr. Fischer, to understand this part of his 
duties, this necessary work was omitted. We accordingly 
find Messrs. Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot complaining to the 
Commissioners under date of November 21, 1896, Exhibit 
132, that “the older plantations of the parks stand in need 
of prompt revision, for the sake of saving the plants intended 
to be permanent.” Again in this letter of January 4, 1897, 
Exhibit 133, they refer to the fact that the shrubberies have 
been “sadly neglected,” to the fact that the ‘ vegetation is 
not in all details what it was designed to be, because it has 
not been properly thinned and readjusted from time to 
time,” and take advantage of the recent appointment of 
a superintendent to express the hope —see page 1468 of the 
evidence — that he will “attend first to the rescue and readjust- - 
ment of the plantations of the Fens. These plantations 
were rightly planted very thickly both for immediate effect 
and because of the exposure of the place to the winds. 
Viewed from the water and from many of the paths the 
resulting effects are generally pleasing, but radical thinning 
has for some time been needed for the encouragement of the 
long lived and finer sorts of trees and plants which are 
choked by the quick growing species of less permanent 
value.” Again under date of February 24, 1897, in a letter 
directed to Mr. Pettigrew, Exhibit 184, they say that in 
many places shrubbery has been planted “ which is of a 
nature to grow too tall. This should now be extensively 
removed and much lower growing sorts of shrubs substituted. 
Asa general rule we would prefer to greatly reduce the 
number of exotic trees in the Fens, though we have no 
objection to the extensive use of such foreign shrubs and 
perennials as may reasonably be supposed to escape from 
surrounding gardens. ‘This, however, has already been done 
to an excessive extent and in remodelling plantations it 
would be best to use merely native shrubs, vines, and 
perennials.” 

The quotations that I have just read to you have special — 
reference to the plantations at the Fens; but there was noth- 
ing peculiar in the way in which these shrubbery beds were 
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originally set out, except the excessive use of exotics and 
herbaceous plants. Otherwise they were planted thickly, as 
is the invariable custom, with the expectation of thinning 
quickly and repeatedly, as is also the invariable custom with 
everybody who knows anything about planting. The gen- 
eral theory of planting has not only been explained to you 
orally by the witnesses in the case, Messrs. Sargent, Parsons, 
Pettigrew, Hannon, W. E. Fischer and others, but you will 
find it discussed in the official publications of the Depart- 
ment. See the notes on Franklin Park, pp. 53 and 65, Re- 
port for 1897-8, pp. 8 and 15, Report for 1898-9, page 8, and 
Report for 1899-1900, pp. 4 and 8. The matter is also ex- 
haustively treated and the authorities collected in Mr. Olm- 
sted’s pamphlet on the Treatment of Public Plantations, 
Exhibit 129. 

Now as to the condition of the plantations at the Fens in 
1897. The failure of the Commissioners and their subordi- 
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thinnings had resulted in practical ruin. ‘This is abundantly 
shown by the evidence in the case, and can be demonstrated 
to-day to the satisfaction of any reasonable man who will 
take the trouble to walk through the Fens in company with 
one who understands the original purpose of the plantations, 
and the appearance which they would have presented to-day 
if they had been properly cared for. The committee, on its 
view, must have noticed the great difference between the ap- 
pearance of the shrubbery beds in the Fens and those along 
the Riverway, particularly on the Brookline side; and their 
attention was particularly called to a portion of the Fens’ 
plantations which have purposely been left as they were in 
1897, as an illustration or specimen of the condition of the 
whole at that time. I refer, as you will remember, to the 
shrubbery beds at the northeast corner of the Westland ave- 
nue entrance to the Fenway. 

This was the condition of things when Mr. Pettigrew a: 
charge of matters in 1897. It was then too late to restore 
the plantations by thinning to that state of beauty which 
they would have exhibited had the thinning been undertaken 
earlier and had it been prosecuted as it should have been 
from year to year. In the opinion of Messrs. Pettigrew and 
Sargent what should have been done in 1897 was to cut the 
plantations boldly down, leaving only the few good trees which 
you can find there to-day. They are extremely few and far 
between. But this remedy was deemed too radical by the 
Commissioners, and a middle course was adopted. Some of 
the shrubs and trees were cut out; others were cut back; 
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and a good deal of replanting was done. The result of these » 
operations, however, must have impressed you when we were 
on the view as extremely unsatisfactory, particularly as we 
approached the plantations in the Fens after having driven 
through the really beautiful shrubbery along the Riverway 
and in the Arboretum. It cannot be said that the operations 
of the Department at the Fens during the past three years 
have been a success; and I think every one will admit that 
if a bolder course had been pursued three years ago, and the 
entire park replanted, its appearance to-day would be infinitely 
better than it is. Perhaps that course may have to be adopted 
et. 

: I do not see, however, how you can fairly blame the Com- 
missioners for not having swept away the plantations at the 
Fens in 1897, in view of the mountain of unintelligent but 
influential criticism which has been piled up over the rela- 
tively insignificant amount of thinning which was actually 
undertaken. 

Elsewhere along the Parkway —as also in the Fens — 
trees originally planted to serve the purpose of nurses, such 
as Norway spruces, willows, poplars, etc., have been taken 
out, much to the dissatisfaction of those witnesses who do 
not know what a nurse tree is and who assume that every plant 
that is once set into the ground is intended to stay there for- 
ever. The most extensive removal of Norway spruces, 
which you will remember after reaching the age of 40 or 50 
years cease to thrive in this climate, took place at Pine 
Bank on the border of Jamaica Pond, and this is one of the 
things which the present administration is said to have done 
in derogation of Mr. Olmsted’s views. If you will turn to 
p. 1466 of the evidence you will see, however, that Olmsted, 
Olmsted & Eliot in their letter to Mr. Pettigrew of February 
24, 1897, specifically recommend the removal of these partic- 
ular spruces. 

The whole question of the correct treatment of the shrubbery 
beds need not rest, so far as your determination goes, upon 
the expert testimony in this case, although that is all on one 
side and ought to be conclusive by itself; but you have 
what to my mind as a layman is more conclusive still. You 
have the opportunity to satisfy yourself by ocular inspection 
of the way to produce fine shrubbery plantations, and of the 
way to secure poor ones. We have beautiful examples of 
shrubbery, native in kind, vigorous in growth, and inexpen- 
sive to maintain, in the Arboretum, in some portions of 
Franklin Park, and along the Riverway, particularly on the 
Brookline side and in those parts recently replanted by Mr. 
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Pettigrew. We have also the terrible example of the state 
of ruin into which a plantation, the thinning of which has 
been neglected, will fall at the Westland avenue entrance to 
the Fens, and in fact generally throughout that park. You 
have only to look upon one picture and then upon the other, 
and make your decision accordingly, whether the views of Mr. 
Olmsted, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Pettigrew and everybody else 
who knows anything about the subject are to prevail in the 
management of our parks, or whether the plantations are to 
be ruined by following the opinions of those who like Dr. 
Barnes know nothing about the subject and whose only ap- 
parent purpose is to make trouble for those who do. 


I have now covered the objections of the critics to the 
landscape work of the Department; but I have not finished 
with the critics themselves. 

There are in all fourteen critics of the Department in its 
landscape and arboricultural work. Seven of them are dis- 
charged or suspended employees ; three of them are abutters ; 
three of them are friends of abutters, and the fourteenth is 
a professional municipal critic. 

We have, in the first place, Mr. Jeffery. I don’t want 
to say much against the employees of the Department. 
This one, according to the evidence, would not have 
remained in it up to the present time, owing to incompe- 
tency and complaints, if he had not been supposed to be a 
veteran. But I cannot let him go, when I recall the testi- 
mony he gave. Just think of this for expert testimony, Mr. 
Chairman: He admitted that he knew nothing of tree 
culture, that he was not an expert, that he had no experience 
in nursery work, and that he had never heard of a nurse tree. 
When I asked him about nurse trees he said he didn’t think 
it was natural for a pine tree to nurse anything but weeds. 
He had never heard of loam as a desirable thing for trees to 
grow in. But notwithstanding this lack of knowledge, he 
was seriously asked to give his opinion about the thinning 
of trees and shrubs, and did not hesitate to give it. It 
was to the effect that the Park Commissioners and Mr. Sargent 
had advised the placing and spreading of loam around the 
trees for the purpose of kiling them! He was the first 
witness produced by the opposition, but his testimony is no 
worse than that of the rest. 

Then we have the testimony of Mr. MacCallum, another 
suspended foreman. He admitted that he was not an ex- 
pert, and that he didn’t know anything about the trees; but 
he criticised the Department for the use of loam about them. 
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Then there was Mr. Kane, a suspended laborer, the man 
who got into such trouble over the granite at Ward’s Pond. 
He admitted that he didn’t know anything about planting; 
but he was asked for his opinion about “ landscape beauty,” 
and said that he saw no reason for the use of loam except to 
give “lots of work to contractors.” 

Mr. Almeida, a suspended assistant engineer, although he 
admitted that he knew nothing about the subject, yet con- 
sidered himself an expert because he thought he was ‘“artis- 
tic in his temperament and tendencies.” He said, in answer 
to a question, that he thought the waterfall bridge ‘looked 
very natural.”’ That is the bridge to which I called atten- 
tion, as having been so severely criticised at the time it was 
built. 

Then we have Mr. Knuepfer, who was discharged from 
the Department for incompetency. Hesaid he was engaged 
in nursery work, but he knew so little of the subject that he 
testified, in answer to my question, that a “native” tree is 
anything that will grow in a nursery. That was one of his 
ideas. Another was that the Japanese Retinosporas that 
were taken out of the parks were worth fifty dollars apiece. 
These trees are expensive to buy, but after you have had 
them a few years you cannot get anything for them, because 
they are not worth anything. They were taken out of 
Franklin Park because not hardy in our climate. 

Then listen to this. On page 679 Knuepfer was cutting ~ 
down by himself more trees than ten men could plant in a 
year in Franklin Park. That would be from 25,000° to 
50,000 trees; but twenty minutes later, on page 682, the 
number had been reduced to 400 or 500. Here is a 
man who came before this committee as a witness, who, if 
he had not been subjected to cross-examination, would have 
left you with the impression that he alone did as much 
damage to the woods of Franklin Park as ten men could 
replace in a year. And what did he really mean? Only 
that he had cut out 400 or 500 trees in a hundred acres. 

I’ee was another suspended laborer, who doesn’t know any 
more about trees than these other witnesses. He doesn’t 
know anything about nurse trees, or the value of any single 
tree; but he does not hesitate to say that all the trees cut 
down were very valuable ones. How a man can attain that 
quality of knowledge which enables him to testify to the 
value of trees in the aggregate, although he cannot qualify 
as to the value of any single specimen, is something which, 
from my experience with witnesses, I was not able to under- 
stand. 
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The last of the employees was Mr. W. E. Fischer, son of 
the former superintendent of planting, who is still in the 
Department, and appears to be a competent man in his line 
of work. He naturally felt obliged to defend his father’s 
style of planting, but admitted that he had no technical 
knowledge of tree culture. 

We now come to the seven critics not connected with the 
Department. They are the most peculiar set of thinkers I 
ever encountered. When Mr. Olmsted was writing his pam- 
phlet to save the trees in Central Park from the ruinous ideas 
of the anti-tree cutters of that city, he thought it necessary 
to assume that “no sensible man will deliberately maintain 
that a tree can never be wisely removed from a public plan- 
tation ;”’ but in this case we are confronted with men — I do 
not say sensible, but of apparent education and means — who 
believe that neither trees nor shrubs which have been planted 
by men or are found growing by themselves should ever be 
cut out unless they are actually dangerous to passersby. 
Such opinions, if they be sincere, indicate to me a peculiar 
state of mind; and, with your permission, I propose to devote 
afew moments of my argument to an examination of the 
mental processes of these witnesses as disclosed by their 
evidence in this case. 

First and foremost we have Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, who 
described himself as a “ literarian”’ endowed with the “ un- 
tutored eye of one who loves nature,” and proceeded in a 
style compounded of metaphor, poetry and flippancy to de- 
nounce the entire work of the Boston Park Department, 
particularly that for which Mr. Olmsted was responsible. He 
considered that Franklin Park, when it was taken by the 
Commissioners, was in a state of “semi-nature,” and that 
the woods opposite his house. were ‘natural woods” be- 
cause “they came up naturally.’ He criticised the wall 
which Mr. Olmsted had built on Glen road as a “scar 
across the bosom of Venus.” He complained that the hill 
back of his house had by reason of recent thinnings become 
as bald as his head and he added that baldness was not an 
ideal state for either man or hill. Now, when we were on 
the view and drove by Mr. Dole’s house we found on looking 
up that that part of the park was apparently as well wooded 
as any other. ‘here was no bald hill in sight there ; and if 
my head continues to be as well covered with hair as that 
hill is with trees I will call my account with nature square 
in that regard. Mr. Dole’s opinion as to the trouble with 
Jamaica Pond was equally inconsistent with the facts; for 
he maintained that the water level had actually risen since 
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the walks and walls were built in 1894. He makes the 
singular mistake of assuming that whereas Mr. Olmsted had 
in Central Park, New York, made a natural scene out of arti- 
ficial surroundings, he had in Franklin Park gone out of his 
way to introduce unnatural and artificial work. Of course as 
every one knows who is familiar with both places Franklin 
Park presents on the whole a far closer approximation to 
natural scenery than Central Park with its gingerbread 
bridges, its cast-iron railings, its atrocious sculpture, and its 
asphalt walks. Mr. Dole objects to tall, symmetrical, or-well 
formed trees ; and prefers the stunted and decaying growth 
which now covers the hill behind his house, which was the 
place, as you will remember, where we cut down the poor 
little oak tree introduced as Exhibit 100, which had taken 
eighty years to reach a diameter of 5% inches. 

The motive behind Mr. Dole’s testimony, which otherwise 
I submit is incomprehensiblé as that of an intelligent man, is 
disclosed when you understand that he is an abutter on 
Franklin Park and as such objects to boundary walls and 
plantations, that he frankly regards Franklin Park as his 
“back yard,” and that he believes that our park plantations 
should be managed for the sole benefit of ‘those who are 
living at the present time.” 

Mr. Bolles, another abutter, testified surreptitiously 
under cover of a voluminous correspondence with the Board 
of Park Commissioners, which you will find in Exhibit 139. 
He objects to border walls and plantations, and thinks they 
indicate a “radical change” from Mr. Olmsted’s plans. 
He says his friends “all feel very sore” about the matter. 
Mr. Stratton very properly replies that the Commissioners 
regard the parks as made for the many who use them rather 
than for the few who live on their borders, to which Mr. Bolles 
answers that “in matters. of this sort the views of the 
masses as a rule are of very little value.” 

Mr. Williams, another abutter, objects, of course, to 
boundary walls, and also to the cutting down of some Nor- 
way spruces immediately in sight of his house, and thinks 
that a great deal has been done to destroy the “symmetry 
and beauty” of the lands when they were originally taken 
for the park. These trees undoubtedly formed a pleasing 
feature of the landscape from the piazza of his house; but 
they would not have been pleasing long, they were not ap- 
propriate in the place, they were poor trees, and they have 
been taken out. If Mr. Williams will only have the patience 
to wait a few years he will have the pleasure of seeing a 
plantation take their places much more beautiful, healthy, 
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and appropriate than the one whose absence he regrets. Mr. 
Williams admires the “handsome bridge over the funeral 
drive” and “its selected stone of choice color.” To the 
mind of Mr. Dole, however, as you will remember, this 
bridge is “of very inferior form” “ inartistic in shape,” and 
on the whole, the worst “of all the ugly bridges that ever 
were constructed.’ Thus do the critics disagree among 
themselves. Personally, I am inclined to side with Mr. 
Dole. 

Having disposed of the abutters, I come now to the friends 
of the abutters. They are three in number, all living in the 
immediate neighborhood of the parks and looking at the 
questions involved from the same standpoint as Messrs. Dole, 
_ Willams and Bolles. 

Mr. Barrows wants the privilege of erttering the parks at 
all times at any point upon their circumference and _ there- 
fore objects to boundary walls as “shutting the people out.” 
He objects also to the shrubbery and other plantations along 
the borders of the parks because they prevent himself and 
others from looking in as they go by. He also thinks it was 
a grave mistake to remove the flag pole from Franklin Park 
where it served to “instill patriotism in the minds of the 
children.” 

Mr. Baleom thinks there are too many shrubs in the Fens 
and objects to walls and shrubbery in general. He says proudly 
“IT am patriotic” because “familiar with the Stars and 
Stripes,” and for this reason objects to the removal of the 
flag pole which was “a source of patriotism and inspiration 
to the children.” 

Neither Messrs. Barrows nor Balcom attempt to explain 
why the flag pole which was removed from Franklin Park 
to Franklin Field, because in its former position it had the 
effect of dwarting the trees, cannot in the present situation be 
equally a source of inspiration to the children and a means of 
instilling patriotism in their minds. 

When I was qualifying Mr. Sargent, upon whose advice 
the flag staff was removed,.as an expert in landscape work, I 
ought perhaps to have asked what his qualifications or experi- 
ence in patriotism were, and he might with truth have replied 
that he also was “familiar with the Stars and Stripes,” havy- 
ing served his country for three years in the civil war. Mr. 
Sargent at least was no flag pole patriot, although at the pres- 
ent time he prefers the title of Professor to that of Major. 

What do you think, Mr. Chairman, of men of presumable 
intelligence and repute urging that a little change in land- 
scape work such as the removal of a flag pole from one part 
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of the park system to another indicates a lack of patriotic 
feeling ? Is it anything but an attempt to hide their own 
ignorance of art and their selfishness of PURO behind the 
folds of the national flag ? 

Mr. Winslow delivered a tirade against the system under 
which our parks have been laid out and built; but the only 
specific things that he was able to point to as in his opinion 
fit subjects for criticism were the construction of the fish 
ponds at Leverett Park and the alteration in the shores at 
Jamaica Pond. Both of these works were, as you remem- 
ber, carried out under Mr. Olmsted’s directions and in 
accordance with his plans; and Mr. Sargent’s connection with 
them was so confined in the one case to inducing } Mr. Olm- 
sted to abandon the Jamaica Pond walk along the westerly 
shore of the pond, and in the other case to filling up the 
ponds in accordance with’ Mr. Winslow’s opinion and request 
But Mr. Winslow is not satisfied; and sees fit to come to 
this investigation to indulge in what was little better than a 
tirade of abuse against the Commissioners and Mr. Sargent. 
When he finds out that none of these gentlemen were re- 
sponsible for the features he objects to, he is not abashed. 

Let me read you a few extracts from his cross-examination 
on pages 909 and 910: 

“(. Do you know how those fish ponds happened to be 


ALO: 
«(. Did you ever inquire? 
te AS INO; 


“(Q. You have come here to testify against the Park 
Commissioners or Professor Sargent for the maintenance of 
these fish ponds without ever having made any attempt 
yourself to find out the origin of those ponds? | 

SUA aos 

“(. Don’t you think it would have been the proper 
thing for you to do first ? 

“A. Ido not — 

“(J. Did you think of looking at the nied annual 
reports of the Park Department ? 

“ A. I don’t know whether I looked at the reports or not, 

“(. Don’t you know that the whole history of those fish 
ponds is in the reports ? 

aay PP ldo not: 

“Q. You didn’t look them up to find out? 

“A. No, I did not. 

AsO), You don’t think it would have been the proper thing 
for you to do before criticising the Park Commissioners to 
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find out what their predecessors in office have said about 
the ponds? 

«A. Idonotthink it would have anything to do with the 
question from my standpoint. 

“(J. Youdon’t care who were responsible for these ponds 
or why they were built ? 

“A. No, I do not. 

“Q. You have simply come here to criticise ? 

Ssol have. 

This complete indifference on the part of Mr. Winslow to 
the facts of the case and his intolerance of information on 
the subject is characteristic of the witnesses in the case; but 
none of them appear to be so extremely prejudiced as this 
one. There seems to have been something behind Mr. Wins- 
low’s testimony. Ido not know what it is. The evidence 
does not disclose it; but, of course, there must have been 
something. Perhaps Mr. Sargent could inform you what it 
was. 

We then have Mr. Enneking, the painter, who says that 
when the lands now comprising Franklin Park were bought 
for park purposes it was an “ Eden of beauty” to artists, and 
thinks that it was then in a “state of nature.” He says 
that the scenery in 1883 was the natural New England type 
of landscape. He exults that some of it is still left, which 
he calls “intensely typical of New England — these oaks 
and those ledges underneath them.” Mr. Enneking has 
probably picked out the most unnatural feature of the land- 
scape as it existed in 1883. There can be no question that 
the natural forest cover of the rocky ledges in the Wilder- 
ness to which he is referring were not oaks, but hemlocks 
and other species of coniferous growth. The oaks have 
come in since and are a relatively recent and unnatural prod- 
uct of artificial conditions. Even Mr. Dole knows this. 

I have read somewhere a story by Frederic Remington, of 
a picture he had seen, an oil painting, called “The Forest 
Primaeval”; but there wasn’t a forest in it or anything that 
resembled the primaeval. It was simply a representation of 
a second or third growth New England wood lot. I won- 
dered, when I heard Mr. Enneking’s testimony, whether he 
was the artist Mr. Remington had in mind. 

Mr. Enneking then goes on to complain that artists no 
longer flock to Franklin Park and paint their pictures there. 
I am sorry that he did not accompany us upon the view; for 
if he had he would have seen several sketching parties scat- 
tered through the woods. 

Mr. Enneking, however, was a witness wholly without 
prejudice, and intended to be extremely fair, and he closes 
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his testimony with a more emphatic approval of our parks as 
a whole than even Mr. Olmsted or Mr. Sargent would care 
to furnish. His words were these: “I have been all over 
Europe and have seen all the parks — to my mind to a great 
extent none of them, not even the forests of Fontainebleau, 
had any such beautiful features as we have in our parks in 
the city of Boston.” 

That statement of Mr. Enneking, is, I submit, a fair ex- 
pression of the estimation in which our parks are universally 
held both among those specially interested in landscape art 
and by the people at large. 

Lastly I come to Dr. Barnes, who first qualified as an ex- 
pert on tree culture, but on cross-examination reduced his 
experience to that acquired in running a farm. It must 
have occurred to most of you that the main experience the 
New England farmer has had with trees is in cutting them 
down. Even a farmer would be apt to know, however, that 
the common'red pine has two leaves to the bunch and not 
three, but Dr. Barnes is very confident that it has three. 
See pp. 1249 and 1250. He has confounded the red pine 
with the pitch pine, a mistake which may serve to illustrate 
his qualifications as an expert on trees. The main burden 
of Dr. Barnes’ testimony is that anything more than a foot 
of loam is unnecessary for the growth of a tree, and that to 
spread it in larger quantities is a waste of public funds. I 
have already gone into this matter at considerable length 
and will not refer to it again except to call your attention to 
the cross-sections of trees, Exhibits 100, 101, 117, lying be- 
fore you on the table which show the respective results of 
deep and shallow soil and by themselves are a sufficient refu- 
tation of his theory. None of the other critics agree with 
him in this contention except Mr. Jeffery who thinks that 
loam is used by the Park Commissioners to kill the trees, and 
Mr. Kane who said that its object was to furnish employ- 
ment for contractors. 

These critics, outside of Jeffery and his associates, are only 
seven in number out of 550,000 people. Not one of them is 
an expert, not one of them has any technical knowledge 
about either landscape art, nursery work, gardening or tree 
culture. No one qualified to speak has been produced to 
criticise the work of the Department, or of its superin- 
tendent or landscape architect. No such man could be 
found. ‘The opinion everywhere entertained throughout this 
country of the Boston Park system is that expressed by Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Enneking. People come to see the Boston 
parks and to admire them — not to criticise them. 
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And out of all the population of Boston, amounting at the 
present time to over half a million people, notwithstanding 
the great publicity that has been given to these hearings, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Jeffery and Mr. MacCal- 
lum to find persons to criticise anything, no matter how 
trivial it might be, only seven human beings unconnected 
with the Department have come to this investigation to 
criticize the work of the Commissioners. 

They do not even agree among themselves. We have, for 
instance, the case of Dole vs. Williams, zz ve the Funeral 
bridge. Mr. Dole thinks the Funeral bridge an atrocity; 
Mr. Williams thinks it extremely beautiful. Then we have 
the case of Barnes vs. Barrows and Balcom. Dr. Barnes 
thinks that none of the trees and shrubs along the Fens and 
elsewhere should have been cut out. ‘The defendants claim 
that they are altogether too numerous. 

They all agree, however, in a dislike to informing them- 
selves, either by personal inquiry or by reference to the annual 
reports of the Department or other public documents, as to 
what has been done, what is being done, and what is going to 
be done, or the reasons for it. All unite in opposition 
to any attempt to hasten the sometimes tedious processes of 
nature. They all exhibit an unseemly impatience. If there 
is a wall that is just built they want it taken down, although 
if they waited three years they would find it covered with 
vines. They all unite, also, in ignoring the fact, until 
informed of it, that nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths, of the features they object to were the work of prior 
Commissioners and prior landscape architects. 

They all agree in their estimate of public opinion. They 
are only seven out of half a million people; but they don’t 
think much of the opinion of the other half million. Mr. 
Bolles’ statement that ‘the views of the masses as a rule are 
of very little value” is characteristic of all these critics. 
They have no confidence in anybody’s opinion but their own, 
and they have in particular an insolent contempt for the judg- 
ment of the masses. 

But they are wrong, Mr. Chairman, here as elsewhere. 
They are wrong alike from the standpoint of art and the stand- 
point of truth. Individuals will differ, of course, in their 
opinions as to any matter of art; and it may well be that the 
judgment of the individual is at fault. It may be that 
the judgment of the majority of the people at any given time 
is wrong. But you can be absolutely certain of the truth 
of this proposition: That the judgment of the masses of the 
people in the long run, their sober, final judgment, is the 
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final truth, or at least as near to truth as we can get, and is 
the ultimate test of satisfactory work in every field of art. It 
is so in literature, painting, sculpture; it is so in landscape 
art. It is not the opinion of individuals that makes a painter 
great, or that sends the writings of a poet down to all pos- 
terity. It is the final judgment of the people. 

The gentlemen are simply mistaken. They realize in their 
own hearts that they stand out alone, as abutters, against the 
interests of all the rest of the people of this city, and that is 
why in their correspondence with the Commissioners and 
unconsciously in their evidence they seek to throw discredit 
on the value of public opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the judgment of the people 
upon. our Boston parks?. I must admit, of course, that it is 
too early to anticipate that last consensus of opinion which, 
as I have said, is the final and the only test of what is great 
in art. But these parks have been substantially completed 
for five years; they are the resort of thousands of women and 
children daily, as we saw last Tuesday; and tens of thou- 
sands throng every part of them on Sundays and holidays. 
Now, what is the opinion of those who use the parks? Ask 
your friends, Mr. Chairman, ask your neighbors, ask the 
people who go to the parks, and you will find but one 
answer. ‘They will one and all unite with the expert evi- 
dence in this case in praise of the work of our landscape 
architects and our Commissioners and superintendent. That 
is the reason why our critics take the position they do. It 
is because they know that popular opinion is wholly with 
the Commissioners in these matters that they seek to dis- 
credit the voice of the people upon this subject. 

I have quoted to you what Mr. Enneking said, I have told 
you what Mr. Sargent said, and you remember Mr. Parsons’ 
testimony. J have read to you what Mr. Olmsted said in 
the last letter he ever wrote upon the subject. I will read 
to you now what the last Mayor of this city said in his 
inaugural for 1899: 

‘“T believe that Boston stands pre-eminent among the 
cities, not only of this country, but of the world, in the wise 
liberality with which the work of park development has 
been supported, in the professional skill which has been 
applied to it, and in the single-minded devotion of successive 
boards of Park Commissioners to the conservation and the 
development of the important interests entrusted to their 
charge.” 

I have dwelt considerably upon the testimony of these 
critics, because that is all there is in this case, either from 
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the standpoint of criticism or the standpoint of importance. 
They claim to be lovers of nature, and some of them have 
sought to use the language of poetry in expressing their 
denunciation of the conduct of the present Park Commis- 
sioners. But the poetic instincts of Mr. Dole are in conflict 
with those of the poets who have gone before him and who 
have written what people continue to read. He does. not 
like good trees. He objects to fine and healthy trees. But 
all the other poets with whose writings literature is filled, 
from Homer to Shakespeare, from Chaucer to Longfellow, 
have praised the ‘high towering oak,” the cedar whose 
branches reach “to all the plains around,” and other trees 
with ‘their foreheads in the skies,” —in short, have sung 
the great, the beautiful, the noble in the field of sylvan 
nature. It remained for Mr. Dole, the “literarian,” to invent 
the worship of the diseased, the decayed and the decrepit. 
To him a tree is only beautiful if, like those whose removal 
from the woods behind his house he so much regrets, it is 
stunted, sickly, prematurely old, and is found growing in a 
place where nature never intended it to be. 

You remember the poet who admonished the woodman to 
‘spare that tree ;”’ but do you know why it was that he so 
expressed himself with reference to the operations ot the 
Park Superintendent or other person to whom his prayer 
was addressed? ‘The reason was that “in youth it sheltered 
me, and Ill protect it now.’ Do you suppose that any of 
those poor little trees which Mr. Dole is so much interested 
in were ever big enough to shelter him or anybody else in 
their youth ? 

Their mythology is equally at fault with their poetry. 
The groves of the gods were in the natural forest. They 
were not composed of exotic apple trees, stunted oaks and 
decaying foreign spruces. 

Nor do these gentlemen invoke religion any more success- 
fully than mythology. The garden of Eden would hardly 
have been a credit to its Maker if it had contained all the 
unnatural and repulsive features which in 1883 disfigured 
the landscape in Franklin Park. Mr. Enneking’s testimony 
will never make anyone who remembers the condition of that 
section of the city in 1883 believe that it was then an “ Eden 
of beauty.” He, like so many others, has forgotten the 
changes effected in the unnatural scenery acquired kas the 
city for this park, for 

«¢ Nowhere appears the art which all this wrought,” 
and, rightly holding Franklin Park in its present state to 
be an Eden of beauty, he thinks it must have been so in 18838. 
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These gentlemen claim that they are lovers of nature, but 
they would starve a tree, giving it only loam enough to 
erow to be five and one-half inches in diameter and thirty- 
five feet in height in eighty years. They would cripple and 
deform the trees in the parks by overcrowding them, And 
yet they claim to be lovers of sylvan nature. Mr. Chairman, 
they deceive themselves. They are neither students of 
nature or lovers of trees. 

Before I close this argument I would like, if the commit- 
tee will bear with me five minutes longer, to endeavor to 
amuse them, as I have succeeded in amusing myself, by 
picturing in imagination, what Franklin Park would be like 
if these critics had their way. What should we see to-day in 
Franklin Park if some compliant City Government had been 
induced to hand over to them the management and control 
of those 550 acres? ‘The reconstruction of the park accord- 
ing to their ideas was not so easy a thing to do as you might 
imagine, because when [ came to consider their testimony I 
found that they did not agree among themselves. So I had 
to divide it into sections, assigning to each of these critics 
one. 

Now for the result, taking Franklin Park as the field of 
application. 

In the first place, I assigned to Mr. Dole the Wilderness, 
because that, as you know is his back yard. What sort of 
a place would the Wilderness be if Mr. Dole had laid it 
out and given it his fostermg care? ‘There would be no 
roads or walks in it, as the public have no rights there. 
There would be no good trees in it, because he would not give 
them a chance to grow. There would be no natural under- 
growth — he prefers tree weeds, in the shape of gray birches 
and cherries. If all the trees could be diseased and decayed, 
so much the better—he rather likes it. Any way they 
would be crowded, stunted, decayed, poor, short-lived; for 
those are the qualities he likes in trees. 

Dr. Barnes would have a section assigned to him where he 
could put in practice the knowledge of arboriculture 
acquired by him in his professional career as a physician and 
general municipal critic. What would he do with it? In 
the first place, he would plant a lot of street trees, taking 
particular pains to extract red maples from the swamp and to 
put them in the most uncongenial, gravelly soil he could 
discover. He might also take a lot of spindle-shaped sugar 
maples growing in the woods and try to develop them into 
fine roadside trees by tying them up to fourteen-foot poles. 
If he found any tree enjoying more than twelve inches of 
loam he would remove a part of the soil, because, according 
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to his theory, no tree can utilize more than twelve inches, 
and to allow it more is a waste of public property. 

Mr. Balkam would be satisfied if he could set at regular 
intervals throughout Franklin Park, so that everybody could 
see them, a series of flag-staffs, high enough to dwarf all the 
neighboring trees, from the top of which the national 
emblem might float, so that the women and children picnick- 
ing below might not forget that they lived in the United 
States. 

Mr. Williams would like a few more structures like the 
Funeral Bridge, carefully flanked by exotic spruces with 
their heads gone. 

Mr. Enneking would seek to recreate a Gerden of Eden 
in the part assigned to him, by restoring the roads, embank- 
ments, stone walls and other natural features of the abori- 
ginal landscape, by decorating the same with some dozen to 
twenty houses and stables, by setting out European apple 
trees, and by cutting down the present wooded area about 
fifty per cent. Having undone everything that has been 
accomplished since 1883, and having restored the face of 
nature to its original complexion as of seventeen years ago, 
he would invite the’ gods to reside in it in preference to 
their present abode. 

Mr. Bolles would be satisfied if all the park that can be 
seen from his house were opened up for his special benefit 
and treated as a part of his estate. 

As for the rest of the critics, I think they would be con- 
tent if all the border plantations were destroyed, so as to 
prevent anybody from imagining that he was in the country ; 
if all the boundary walls were torn down; and if Scarborough 
Pond were drained, — because, you know, a pond without 
water is just as “artistic ” as one filled to the brim. 

A multiplicity of bridges should be introduced, to allow 
the public to cross from one’side to the other of a waterless 
watercourse; and, to render the effect still more “ natural,” 
an artificial cascade might be built, over which this invisible 
stream would tumble in imperceptible falls. 

Then, from this part of the park remove all of the loam 
recently spread, because its only purpose is to kill the trees. 

Of course, gentlemen, this is a parody, but it is none the 
less a fair and truthful argument. There is not a word or 
an idea in it that is not taken verbatim et literatim from the 
testimony of these critics. I have used their very words; 
and this is exactly the sort of a park we should have if we 
gave heed to the opinions of these gentlemen. If the result 
seems to you absurd, it is simply because the theories of our 
critics are themselves ridiculous. 
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And now Mr. Chairman, I have finished my argument in 
this case with the exception of a few closing words. It must 
be apparent from the interest that the Park Commissioners 
have taken in this case that they fail completely to share the 
opinions so frequently expressed in the columns of the public 
press and elsewhere, that this investigation has been a failure 
and a farce. They felt, in the first place, that the charges 
made in respect to some of their subordinates were extremely 
serious and ought to be completely exploded. ‘They felt, in 
the next place, that the whole question of the management of 
the parks was one which it was time to thresh out before 
some intelligent tribunal, representative of public opinion. 
They felt that there was an opportunity for this committee 
to do a great service to the people of Boston and their parks 
by passing authoritatively, as they might, upon the methods 
and theories adopted by the Commissioners and their pred- 
ecessors in office, and by recommending such changes or 
modifications in administrative methods as the proper care of 
the parks in the future might seem to require. 

The members of this Committee must have been impressed 
with the fact that a large part of the population of this city 
do not understand what they have in the way of public pleas- 
ure grounds. I noticed that only last night a member of the 
Common Council said in debate that, ‘“‘ most of us never have 
an opportunity to get into the parks.” The statement is true. 
There is a large part of our population which knows about 
the parks, sees them, appreciates them, and admires them; 
but a large part, perhaps a large number, do not. What 
is the trouble? There must be something. You cannot 
but find that the Boston parks are, in the aggregate, the most 
beautiful, the best adapted, the most convenient, of any park 
system to be found in any large city in the world. What 
is the reason why they are not more frequented? What is 
the reason why the people of the city do not derive more 
pleasure from them? I commend that subject to your atten- 
tive consideration. It may be that you may be able to sug- 
gest some things for the further popularization of our parks. 

Your attentign may be directed to the means of access. I 
judge that the councilman from whom I have just now 
quoted had reference to the inadequacy of access. I remem- 
ber that only five years age Columbus avenue was laid out, 
at great expense, for the purpose of furnishing a direct com- 
munication to Franklin Park. It was built to make a com- 
paratively straight street — or at least a straighter connection 
than then existed — between the city proper and Boston’s 
largest park. Has it been used for that purpose?~ I do not 
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know. [submit that question for your consideration. As 
you go about the parks, it may be that you will be convinced 
that in other respects the means of access to our parks are 
inadequate, and you may be able to suggest how they can be 
improved at reasonable expense. 

Then, some of us in our earlier years have taken great 
interest in aquatic sports. When these parks were built, 
with their great extent of pond and river, we assumed 
that they would be frequented daily by people in boats, 
canoes, and other pleasure craft. When we went through 
the parks, did any of us see any persons on any of the 
water courses in the parks? I think not. What is the 
reason? ‘There must be some explanation. It is not natural. 
It would not happen in any other city in the world. There 
is something wrong somewhere. I think that those of us 
who have been responsible for the past expenditure of money 
in our public parks, and those who are responsible for its 
- continuance to-day owe to the public the duty of devising 
some scheme by which this expenditure can be more really 
useful to the masses of the people. Of course, we have not 
the large foreign population in this city which throngs New 
York and Chicago, and which abroad was accustomed to - 
taking its pleasure in the parks. We have not a great 
German population for instance. But, on the other hand, 
our people are fond of the open air and are fond of sports 
to a far greater extent than the people of any portion of the 
German Empire. 

Then, again, I have been struck —I don’t know whether 
you have — with the necessity for larger and more adequate 
facilities for furnishing information to the public. I will not 
elaborate upon that point, but I think it must have occurred 
to you that it might be easy to provide a more adequate in- 
formation bureau than now exists. The Commissioners 
have devoted an unusual amount of time to the duties of 
their position, and I think that the system of an unpaid board 
is by far the best that is possible for the administration of 
public parks. That opinion is not. based on personal expe- 
rience and belief alone, but on the experience of nearly all 
the other large cities in this country. But, being unsalaried 
officers, they cannot be expected to give their entire time to 
the public, either at the office of the Park Commission or at 
their own private business offices. 

I would like, also, to say a word about the finances of the 
Department. The parks, Mr. Chairman, are substantially com- 
pleted. When I say that, I do not mean the word to be taken in 
its literal sense. A public park, supported by taxation is never 
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literally completed. As long as the people want something 
in the way of construction and improvements, and are willing 
to pay for it, they will have it, and as long as people are 
liberal in making appropriations for construction and im- 
provements, the parks will not be finished; but, having 
reference to the original plans, the parks are now approach- 
ing completion. They had cost $18,298,802 up to February 
1, 1900, exclusive of playgrounds, and the net debt on 
account of them stands at over ten millions and a half. 
Having reached that condition when, according to the 
evidence in this case, a relatively small appropriation of 
$250,000 will complete them recording to the original 
design, as modified in 1898, you have then, Mr. Chairman, 
to confront a new problem — one which your predecessors in 
office have not had to deal with — and that is the problem of 
maintenance. We cannot go on forever with construction 
work. This $250,000 is only half what the Department has 
been spending during each of the past few years for con- 
struction, apart from land damages. ‘The total expenditure 
in the past three years for construction alone has been 
$1,453,920, an average of $484,640 a year. Now, if you 
give the Park Department only $250,000 for construction, 
which is what they have suggested, you will finish the parks in 
a sense, but you will not be able to continue the employment 
of the present force of laborers. You will not be able to 
continue in the employment of the Department the number 
of laborers who were on the pay roll before the sus- 
pension of last February took place. The Department 
carries nearly 500 men, or has the past year or two, and 
it has had $500,000 to do it with. If you cut the ap- 
propriation down to $250,000 for construction, you reduce 
the number of men which the Department can keep con- 
stantly at work to a figure which I am informed is sub- 
stantially that of the number now at work. You understand 
that some of the suspended men have been put back at 
planting, and will stay at work until the planting money is 

gone, but that there are something like 160 or 170 men still 
on the suspended list. I am informed—andI make the 
statement, so that there shall be no misunderstanding on the 
subject —that even if this loan of $250,000 is granted, it 
will not enable the Department to do more than carry 
the force now employed through the remainder of the 
fiscal year. It will not enable them to replace any of 
the 160 or 170 men still on the suspended list. To put 
these 160 or 170 men back to work, making proper allowances — 
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for the materials necessary in connection with their work, 
would require $150,000 more. That means $400,000 for 
construction, or improvements, whichever you may term it, 
besides the maintenance appropriation of $150,000. You 
can figure it this way, Mr. Chairman — and perhaps this will 
furnish an easy means of carrying it in mind. Every 
$100,000 means about 125 laborers, besides the special 
employees, such as carpenters and other mechanics, and the 
necessary expenditure for supplies to enable them to have 
materials to work with. Isuppose the committee knows that 
the men who were suspended in February and have just been 
put back to work, have been working simply at planting ; 
that they are being paid out of a small appropriation for 
that purpose, which is almost exhausted; and, that when 
. that is exhausted, they will have to be suspended again. 
Now ought not the Boston parks to have a larger appro- 
_priation for maintenance? Some interesting figures have 
been furnished by Mr. Pettigrew in one of his communi- 
cations to the Park Commissioners, which has gone in 
with the evidence in this case, and has been marked 
Exhibit 140. That communication shows that the Boston 
parks have an area of 1,725 acres, in round numbers. 
The maintenance appropriation asked for was $188,000. All 
they got was about $150,000; and even if they should get 
this $250,000 for construction it would only make $400,000 
all told. Now let us see what they allow in other cities of 
this country. In Brooklyn, which has 889 acres in com- 
pleted parks, there was $399,000 allowed for maintenance, 
and $200,000 for construction or improvements, a total of 
$599,000 for maintenance and improvements — not construc- 
tion. ‘The Brooklyn parks are substantially in the condition _ 
that ours are. The main work of construction has been 
done, but the opportunity for improvement remains. The 
West Chicago park has 746 acres, and for the care of that 
park $360,000 is appropriated for maintenance, and $110,000 
for improvenients, making a total of $470,000. In the Chicago 
South Parks there are 1,498 acres, and for those parks Chicago 
appropriated $357,000 for maintenance, and $357,000 for 
improvements, or a total of $714,000. Lincoln park, Chi- 
cago, contains 300 acres. For that park $185,000 was 
allowed for maintenance, and $45,000 for improvements, 
making a total of $230,000. The Buffalo parks contain 950 
acres, and they are allowed a total appropriation for improve- 
ment and maintenance of $304,714.12. 

Now, those figures must satisfy you that the Boston parks, 
now that they are completed, need a much larger annual 
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appropriation for maintenance than $150,000. I commend 
this subject to the attention of the committee, to be consid- 
sidered by them with reference to the evidence that has been 
put into the case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I might continue longer and bring to 
your attention a good many more points in the evidence, 
but I have trespassed upon your time for over four 
hours, and I will therefore close at this point with the sen- 
timent with which I opened my address. I desire to express 
for the Commissioners, my clients, for their superintendent 
and other subordmates as also for myself, our appreciation 
of the courtesy with which we have uniformly been treated 
by the committee and its counsel, and for the patience with 
which you have lstened to this long argument. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will now take a recess 
until 8 P.M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The members of the committee reassembled in the alder- 
manic chamber, City Hall, at 8 P.M., Chairman Norris 
presiding, and a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The members of the committee will 
please come to order. Mr. Lundy will proceed. 


CLOSING ARGUMENT OF JOSEPH LuNpy, Esa. 


Mr. Lunpy. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: After the 
exhaustive review of the case which has been made by my 
brother Matthews, there seems to be but very little that I 
can present for your consideration. I deem it proper for 
me at this time to make one or two remarks upon the 
general subject of investigations, which my brother Matthews 
has also taken occasion to do. I have for a long time 
felt a great interest in the subject of investigations, and 
I must say that I never could find, either historically or 
analytically, why they were instituted. It has struck me 
that the principle of an investigation, originally, was prob. 
ably to put men and organizations upon trial without the 
assignment of any specific charges, and without designating 
any specific causes. Like the extemporaneous speaker at a 
banquet, I have prepared some notes, and I think they will 
expedite me greatly in getting through the mass of evidence 
which I am in duty bound to consider. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, that of all the investigations 
conducted by state or municipal bodies that have come 
within my notice in the last few years, it has seemed to the 
public that the labor and expense involved has in but very 
few cases been justified by the results. My conclusions have 
been exactly similar to those of Mr. Matthews, and that is 
that members of investigating committees and persons con- 
cerned in one way or another with investigating committees 
have arrogated to themselves a certain, or, rather, I should 
say, an uncertain license in dealing with the characters, with 
the reputations, and with the personal interests of men whom 
they have had under investigation. I think that if the in- 
quiry by the committee of the Board of Aldermen assigned 
to the duty of investigating the acts and management of our 
Park Commission, which inquiry is now drawing to a close, 
has done nothing else, it has certainly made a radical and, 
to my mind, most commendable departure from the tradi- 
tions of investigating committees. 7 
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On February 27th of the current year, Mayor Hart ap- 
proved an order passed by the Board of Aldermen for the 
appointment of a special committee of that single body to 
investigate the management of the Park Department, and 
upon the 16th of March following the inquiry provided for 
in that order was begun. In all the fourteen hearings in 
which we have taken part, I recall not a single unpleasant 
feature. I do not remember any conspicuous intentional 
discourtesy nor any very marked unfairness, either upon the 
part of any member of the committee or of any witness who 
has testified here. Mr. Matthews’ conduct as counsel has 
been particularly satisfactory to me, and I have learned this 
afternoon that my conduct has been fairly satisfactory to 
him. During the progress of this investigation I have en- 
deavored to cast no idle insinuations relative to the state- 
ments or the motives of any witness for the respondents, and 
have endeavored to impart to all my questions that element 
of sincerity which is essential to a just and competent inves- 
tigation. 

Your counsel, in preparing such a case as the promoters of 
this investigation placed in his hands, has encountered a great 
variety of charges, more or less substantial, and more or less 
important in degree. You, Mr. Chairman, have had it con- 
tinually in mind to be expeditious. You have kept before 
you the very important consideration, it seems to me, that 
there should be no unnecessary or frivolous waste of public 
time and public money. I think that perhaps your zeal, and 
that of your colleagues, in this respect has to a degree ham- 
pered the conduct of the prosecution. From the beginning 
I have been keenly sensible of the honor and responsibility 
devolving upon me, and I have endeavored to bring to the 
work all the ability, all the diligence, and all the enthusiasm 
that were mine. The broad knowledge and the lengthy ex- 
perience of Mr. Matthews at the bar and in public life, his 
thorough methods and his, I might say, iron indefatigability 
of effort, made him, possibly, the most formidable opponent 
any man, old or young, experienced or inexperienced, could 
have had in the discharge of the peculiar duties that have 
fallen to me in the office assigned me by your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the committee have been some- 
thing more than merely courteous in your consideration of 
counsel for both sides, and in dealing with the witnesses. 
You have been even indulgent. The majority of the com- 
mittee have attended the hearings with scrupulous punctu- 
ality, and have seemed to absorb the evidence with an 
intelligence which comes only with strict attention to all 
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the testimony that may be introduced. Much of that testi- 
mony has been rather incoherent, Mr. Chairman —possibly 
because of some lack of skill upon my own part; possibly 
from the embarrassment from which all but experienced or 
professional witnesses suffer in testifying before any public 
tribunal. Much of the testimony has been trivial; much of 
it must have been tedious to you; but I think I have suc- 
ceeded very well in preventing it from being frivolous. There 
has been a mass of it that is vitally important, both to the 
interests of the Board of Park Commissioners and their sub- 
ordinates, to you, to me, and to the great public, of which 
you and I are the servants. The duties which you have 
been called upon to perform have been largely self-imposed, 
and that reason alone and of itself renders it absolutely 
imperative that you should approach a conclusion in the 
premises with the utmost seriousness and deliberation. 

I have heard a great deal of comment, coming from 
various sources, upon the advisability, even the propriety, of 
this investigation, Mr. Chairman. The committee and its 
counsel have been handicapped from the start. There has 
been an impression in the public mind, which has extended 
even to the gentlemen who have represented the press here, 
that there was something in the nature of sacrilege even to 
institute any sort or form of inquiry in which this particular 
body of commissioners might be involved, and that it was an 
outrage even for a public curiosity to develop in the direc- 
tion of one of the most important orders of our public ser- 
vice. Beyond the generosity and personal courtesy with 
which the representatives of the press have treated me, and 
beyond that concession which they have made to you mem- 
bers of this committee for fairness, ability and honesty, the 
representatives of the Boston newspapers have not given to 
what I might term, Mr. Chairman, our side of this inquiry 
the consideration which it certainly deserved. There is no 
reason, in fact, why any newspaper, why any body of citi- 
zens, should prejudge any form. of inquiry set in motion 
against any individual or any body of individuals. 

I shall in this review of the evidence, Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit to the very largest degree the testimony of the witnesses 
to be an argument in itself. In other words, I shall com- 
ment just as briefly upon that testimony as it is possible for 
me to do. 

Topically, this case at the outset had two main features of 
inquiry. One concerned the system of tree-cutting — a criti- 
cism of the general scheme of care and plantation which is 
being followed in our park system — and the other is what 
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we may Classify, or what I would classify, perhaps ignorantly, 
as the business administration of the deparment. 

Now, my brother Matthews has. been somewhat concerned 
about one witness, Mr. Jeffery. Mr. Matthews seems to sup- 
pose that this entire investigation, if not instituted, was 
at least promoted materially, and sustained materially, by 
two people — Jeffery and Kelly. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
apology to make for the testimony that Mr. Kelly has given 
with regard to certain people who have been involved in this 
investigation. Upon that subject I will dilate more fully at 
a later moment, but in reference to Mr. Jeffery, the man whom 
Mr. Matthews has denounced here this afternoon in the terms 
of scathing sarcasm of which only my brother Matthews 
is master, I wish to say this: ‘The committee has had the 
opportunity of seeing and listening to Mr. Jeffery. It would, 
perhaps, be superfluous to argue :hat his experience of more 
than twenty-seven years in the P.1k Department of the city 
of Boston had not been to the detriment of the system or to 
the loss of the city of Boston. Mr. Jeffery does not pretend 
to be an engineer, neither is he a landscape architect or a 
tree culturist; but he has been a reasonable, intelligent ob- 
server of the things with which he has in the course of his 
work come in contact, and, therefore, he is well qualified to 
give testimony to you upon the subjects upon which he has 
given it. | 

Mr. Matthews has labored very strenuously to disparage 
all that Mr. Jeffery has said, charging personal prejudice, 
charging a sore of long standing upon the part of Mr. Jef- 
fery, charging that he has been a man who, while in the ser- 
vice of this department, has been imposing really upon the 
public and the city which has employed him for so many 
years. Foreman Shea speaks of numerous complaints’ con- 
cerning him — none of which, however, were more than the 
merest triviality. One witness, you will remember, Mr. 
Hannon, was produced by Mr. Matthews to show that Mr. 
Jeffery has busied himself searching for facts that might 
work to the injury of Mr. Pettigrew and to the damage of 
Mr. Shea. This step was entirely unnecessary. Mr. Jef- 
fery admitted as clearly as a man could, while testifying, 
that he considered both Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea incom- 
petent in many things, and naturally a prejudice would de- 
velop, and, as a matter of fact, did develop upon the part of 
Mr. Jeffery as against these particular men, and as against 
the general system, or lack of system, which he believed to 
exist in this particular department. Certainly there can be 
nothing more than this. Certainly there can be no animus 
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upon the part of Mr. Jeffery, unless we recall a simple inci- 
dent, that Mr. Jeffery was at one time suspended by Mr. 
Shea upon the very serious charge that he had stepped 
into a shanty to hang up his coat, and that he had spent 
time talking with one or two laborers who were at that time 
under his jurisdiction. Mr. Shea says that Mr. Jeffery was 
an incompetent foreman, in that had no control over his men, 
and that because of this all the good men in the department, 
all the men under Mr. Shea in the working force, who were 
active and intelligent enough to do such work as common 
laborers are commonly called upon to perform, were taken 
from Mr. Jeffery who was made foreman of a gang com- 
posed of the aged and decrepid men in the department, who 
were kept upon the rolls by the Commissioners for reasons 
of the broadest charity — and civil service. Now, it may be 
good judgment in the opinion of Mr. Shea, or there may be 
a certain policy in the mind of Mr. Pettigrew in taking a 
man whom they consider incompetent and putting him over 
a gang of incompetents. In that particular, Mr. Chairman, 
I disagree from them. I take issue with Mr. Pettigrew and 
Mr. Shea in regard to that, and I submit that statement for 
the very serious consideration of this committee. 

In his first examination by me, Mr. Shea stated that when 
the suspension of men became necessary in February, and 
he struck Mr. Jeffery’s name from the list, he had no 
men whose qualifications for the position of foreman were 
any lower, and only one or two who were in the same 
class with him. One or two of those foremen specifically 
named as the superiors of Mr. Jeffery appeared on the stand 
here, Mr. Chairman, and I shall comment later upon the 
evidences they presented of their superiority, so described. 
Even Mr. Clarke, and I hope he is present here, came for a 
moment out of the condition of coma, which seemed 
habitual to him while appearing before this committee, for 
the purpose of commenting adversely upon Mr. Jeffery and 
upon his ability. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose that Mr. 
Clarke is able at the present moment to name the foremen 
who are at present employed in the Park Department; he 
has not the remotest idea what supplies have been purchased 
or procured by his department within the last ten days. 
Mr. Clarke has no definite idea of what work any official in 
his department contemplates doing within the next month, 
within the next week, within the next forty-eight hours. 
But Mr. Clarke could remember that some four or five years 
ago Mr. Howe, at that time, I believe, engineer-in-chief of 
the Park Department, remarked to him in the office of the 
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Commission on State street that he didn’t ike Mr. Jeffery, 
and that if he ever had sufficient cause to allow him to suc- 
cessfully attack a veteran, he would have Mr. Jeffery 
removed from the department. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Howe is 
at the present time in the employ of the city of Boston, and 
while Mr. Clarke was giving his testimony here Mr. Howe 
was probably not more than one hundred feet away from 
this chamber. They might have brought him here. Mr. 
Matthews might have produced him. Mr. Clarke, who took 
such interest in this particular piece of information, might 
bave brought Mr. Howe here. They could easily have 
brought him in here to tell what he would have done with 
Mr. Jeffery, and they might have given us an opportunity to 
get that information from his own lips. They might have 
permitted us to get his own, original opinion; but, un- 
doubtedly they deemed it advisable, from motives of effec- 
tiveness, if not from motives of fairness, to omit this direct, 
and, under the circumstances, only fair form of testimony in 
such a matter. So I think I may present what Mr. Jeffery 
has said upon the subject of system, or rather, as I have ob- 
served before, lack of system in the department under the 
administration of Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea, without any 
apology, and that I may even go further and demand of you 
and your colleagues upon this committee that you shall give 
some special attention to his testimony in weighing all the 
facts adduced in this investigation. 

One of the witnesses brought here to sustain the complaint 
against the Commission —and I think that witness was Mr. 
William Henry Winslow, one of the “cranks” so graphi- 
cally described by my brother Matthews this afternoon, has 
said upon the subject of artistic management of the park 
system, that there seemed to be a total want of concensus of 
opinion among the men who were responsible for the man- 
agement of the Park Department, and that if the one were 
undoubtedly right the other was undoubtedly wrong, and if | 
one were wrong, the other was undoubtedly right. That 
would seem to be fair in considering the construction work 
of the department. | 

Coming to the construction of the road about Peter’s Hill 
in the late summer and fall of 1898, we have the testimony 
of several witnesses whose words would seem to be reliable, 
and whose experience would seem to justify them in testify- 
ing upon it, that no fewer than four men exercised superin- 
tendence in the construction of that particular piece of road. 
You will recall those witnesses who appeared upon the stand. 
You will recall more clearly than I have time to indicate to 
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you the various —I might say the numberless — facts that 
were presented in regard to that particular piece of road 
construction. Mr. Jeffery testified that, under the plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Howe, then acting in the capacity of superin- 
tendent, the men started to construct this road upon the 
idea of making it a Telford road, and that later Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, or Mr. Shea, or one or both of them who took 
part in the work, altered the style and the quality of the 
road. Mr. Pettigrew has testified that he never had any 
intention of constructing a Telford road, claiming that the 
other, the ordinary macadam road, is more economical and 
more serviceable; and upon that particular point, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to take issue with 
Mr. Pettigrew. He may be scientifically right upon that 
subject, and in all probability he has testified truthfully, so 
far as the actual facts could possibly come within his knowl- 
edge. But there is nothing that we know concerning Mr. 
Jeffery that would justify this committee in casting any doubt 
upon his statement as to the actual material put into the con- 
struction of that road, or in doubting Mr. Jeffery’s testimony 
upon that point, which it would not be possible for Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, in his position, to dispute, because of his limited 
knowledge of the actual material put in. Some part of that 
road was constructed as a Telford road, and the committee 
has the right to deduce from the testimony of both men that 
the style and quality of that road was changed many times, 
even while Mr. Pettigrew was personally superintending the 
work, and that a part of that road, with or without Mr. Pet- 
tigrew’s knowledge, was constructed as a Telford road after 
he had decided that an ordinary macadam road would be 
better for all general purposes. 

“Mr. Jeffery said, in answer to my question, that all of 
this work was done practically without plan and without 
system. He began it under the direction of Mr. Shea, and 
he testified that change followed change until the work was 
completed — or, rather, until it had been finished with upon 
the first trial. Mr. Jeffery testified that the change in the 
grades up and down were sometimes as much as four inches 
within fifty feet, and that they were continually moving 
parts of the pavement to get them up or to get them down. 
Mr. Shea said, in instructing Mr. Jeffery, according to Mr. 
Jeffery’s testimony, in the matter of changing the grade, that 
if the original plans of the engineer were carried out too 
much cracked stone would be used, and that this was to be 
avoided. After the road had been laid out according to the 
economical ideas of Mr. Shea and Mr. Pettigrew, almost im- 
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mediately the engineers of the department were sent around 
again to go over the ground. Now, if I quote this evidence 
in the slightest degree inaccurately, I willingly permit any 
interruption that my brother Matthews may make. I do 
not wish to state any item of testimony which is not prac- 
tically exactly as I have got it from reviewing the testi- 
mony in book form. Mr. Pettigrew has testified, and there 
can be no question that he has testified truthfully, that the 
expense to the city of remedying these original defects upon 
the road, and in making the road what it should have been 
in the beginning, occasioned but small expense to the city; 
but if the expense, Mr. Chairman, in reconstructing that 
road were no more than a single dollar of United States cur- 
rency, it would tend to prove, and prove conclusively, that 
total lack of consensus, that total want of system, which Mr. 
Winslow had noticed in the administration of another part 
of the department. 

Now, it may be argued to you that that particular item is 
of small moment, because the expense of remedying the 
defects, as I have just stated to you, was small. It may be 
merely a paltry consideration, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
so far as actual expense is concerned, but it is something 
which indicates a condition of affairs that should not be tol- 
erated in men who are supposed to direct work, in men who 
are charged with the ministerial duties of important work in 
any department. Upon many occasions, Mr. Jeffery testi- 
fies, Mr. Shea instructed him to disregard the instructions 
given him by Mr. Pettigrew, and Mr. Pettigrew was at least 
equally free in his orders that the foreman should ignore 
Mr. Shea’s orders. The testimony shows conclusively that 
in doing this simple piece of work on Peter’s Hill it was 
necessary to have a conflict of ideas upon the subject of engi- 
neering between not only Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Shea, but 
also between Engineer Murphy and Mr. Putnam, whose posi- 
tion and whose ability as a member of the engineering force 
of that department is unquestioned by anybody. 

This combination of men undertook to lay a line of plain, 
ordinary gutters about the hill, and the process they fol- 
lowed was to put them in on top of the rubble which had 
been put in previously — only to discover that they did not 
have room enough to get any bed gravel under them and 
have them come out at anything like a proper grade eventu- 
ally ; so they proceeded to dig them out again. Mr. Petti- 
grew’s opinion is that the work done upon the gutters at 
Peter’s Hill is scientifically correct. As against this, Mr. 
Jeffery states that it is far from the usual custom to place 
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ballast under gutters. Upon that, the committee, in con- 
sidering that particular question as between Mr. Jeffery and 
Mr. Pettigrew, must discriminate as to the general expe- 
rience of Mr. Pettigrew, who, according to the’ testimony 
introduced by my brother Matthews, left his position as 
superintendent of the Lincoln Park system in Chicago 
purely and simply because of his lack of experience, of his 
lack of qualifications as a civil engineer, and Mr. Jeffery, 
who, while not an engineer, had been employed as a foreman 
and engaged principally upon the work of road construction 
in this same Park Department from the spring of 1872, Mr. 
Chairman, until the 10th day of February of the present year. 
With reference to this work upon the gutters, it may be 
well to remember the testimony of Mr. Pettigrew, who 
states that unaccountably to him, the stakes that had been 
placed to mark the grade were removed, and that when it 
became necessary to reset them, the engineers being busy, he 
entrusted this work, important or unimportant as it may 
seem to you, or as it actually may have been, to inexperi- 
enced hands. Mr. Pettigrew’s theory runs to narrow gutters 
and many catch-basins, and this idea would seem to have 
been carried out to an extreme extent upon this work. We 
have Mr. Jeffery’s word for it—and I do not remember 
that that particular statement has been contradicted — that 
these gutters were built so narrow th t any flush of water 
occurring since their construction has washed inside and out- 
side of them continually. At this particular place, Mr. 
Jeffery has said that, considering the steepness of the hill and 
the large area which the water had to fall on and run off across 
the road, the gutter space should have been at least three 
feet wide. Here we have not only a question of policy and 
theory as to gutter building between Mr. Jeffery and Mr. 
Pettigrew, but we have according to Mr. Jeffery’s testimony, 
that evidence which time and experience alone can give us, 
and which has proved the mistake of Mr. Pettigrew’s idea. 
Now you and I, Mr. Chairman, and all the members of this 
committee, in considering the elements of evidence that have 
been introduced in testimony here, whether it was with regard 
to landscape gardening or arboriculture or engineering or 
road building, or whatever portion of the work may have been 
considered, have been under this disadvantage, that person- 
ally we have no technical knowledge of them. Butin taking 
into consideration these facts, and taking into consideration 
these statements that have been undisputed —and I shall 
argue that because of their being undisputed they are indis- 
putable — you are bound to arrive at a conclusion that there 
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was a lack of system in the direction of park affairs; and if 
that lack of system did exist then and we can show that it has 
continued up to date, then it follows that someone, and that 
one the oné particularly and peculiarly responsible should be 
censured in someway by this committee, for the benefit of 
the citizens of Boston. It may be that any one, or all, of the 
gentlemen who took part in draughting the plans, and in 
carrying them out, in this simple stretch of road about 
Peter’s Hill, would have accomplished excellent results in 
the matter of a road if any original or distinct system had 
been followed; but, according to the testimony, the fact is 
that, at a great deal of expense, the Park Department suc- 
ceeded in laying out a road that was, if we are to believe the 
testimony which is still uncontradicted, bad, and that four or 
more more or less competent overseers, not to say anything 
of the engineers employed in the simple duty of manipulating 
steam rollers, were engaged for some time in falling over one 
another, and over the ideas of one another, in constructing 
this simple piece of road. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all in 
evidence, and there is not one particle of it that has been 
contradicted. There has not been one bit of it that has been 
even denied. 

Mr. Jeffery had something to say also at this point upon 
the quality of the cement that was used here at Peter’s Hill, 
maintaining that it was. of the poorest and cheapest quality, 
and that he ascertained this by making sucha testas he could 
with the facilities which he had at hand at that particular 
time. I understand that it is the custom of the Sewer Divi- 
sion of the city of Boston, and of many contractors, who do 
this peculiar construction work upon a large scale, naturally 
to have some test of the cement which they use, and Mr. 
Jeffery told us that a fair cement should stand a test of 
sixty-five per cent. This, in the witness’ opinion, would 
hardly have stood a thirty per cent. test. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the more or less instructive and thoroughly enjoy- 
able view that we took of the Park Department the other 
day, you will remember that I undertook to pull out the 
grating of a particular catch-basin to examine the cement. 
I am free to say that I would not know good cement from bad 
cement, wherever I might see it. I had with me at the time 
Doctor Barnes and Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Pettigrew lifting the 
grating. Doctor Barnes, I will say, in justice to the gentle- 
men of the Park Department, stated that that cement ap- 
peared to be good, further venturing the opinion that we had 
not reached the right catch-basin. That may be, or may not 
be, true, but I wish to state that fact, as I believed it to be 
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my duty, putting in both sides of the case so far as it may 
appear to me, that the only means that I took to ascertain 
the quality of the cement by a personal examination showed 
that the cement in the catch-basin which I examined was 
good, or was pronounced to be good by Doctor Barnes, who, 
by the way, has no accurate scientific knowledge in regard 
to cement. Still, I state that fact to you, that you may have 
- the benefit of my experience. (Laughter.) 

Toward the latter part of this investigation, when Mr. 
Matthews was putting in his case, a public-spirited person 
by the name of Patrick Johnson brought in here a lump of 
cement which he said he had broken off of a section of a 
eatch-basin at Peter’s Hill. You remember that lump of 
cement. Ido not know whether it forms a part of our per- 
fect museum of exhibits or not. Does it, Mr. Clerk? 

The CLERK. — No, sir. 

Mr. Lunpy.—It does not. He brought in something 
which he represented to be a lump of cement broken off of 
that catch-basin, and which he stated was fairly good, in his 
opinion. Doctor Gerry, of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
cross-examined Mr. Johnson, and in that cross-examination 
Mr. Johnson materially revised the testimony that he had 
given in his direct examination. In his direct examina- 
tion he maintained that this cement was of an eminently 
superior quality, but in his cross-examination he went so 
far as to say that if the weather conditions during the 
winter which we have just experienced had been as severe or 
as unfavorable as the winters usually are in this section of 
the country, he did not know what would become of that 
particular quality of cement or how it might affect the 
basins in which it was put and which it was supposed to hold 
together. 

Now, about this same time, or a little later, Mr. Jeffery 
was assigned to build a stretch of road about two hundred 
and fifty feet in length, approximately, along Fairview street. 
He was given practically no plans to work upon, and with 
the exception of mere suggestions upon the subject of sur- 
facing the road, was left entirely to his own resources to 
carry it out. This stretch of road was completed, so far as 
we know, without complaint and without interruption, and 
it has never required any alterations since Mr. Jeffery left 
it. This cannot be contradicted, or, at least, has not been 
contradicted, and would seem to go a long way towards off- 
setttng the statements that Mr. Shea has thought it fair and 
in good taste to make against the reputation of Mr. Jeffery 
for efficiency as a foreman and as a road-builder. 
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In the early winter of 1899 Mr. Jeffery was sent over to 
the Arboretum, and put to breaking up a lot of stone to be 
used as foundations for walls which afterwards really were 
put into the trenches to make foundations along Forest Hills 
street. Now, Mr. Jeffery’s experience certainly justifies him 
in expressing an opinion as to the value of a piece of stone, 
and when he tells this committee that a mistake, that a very 
grave error, was made in breaking up large blocks of stone, 
which could have been put to a hundred and one valuable 
purposes in that neighborhood, when there were large quanti- 
ties of small cobbles and broken stones already lying about 
that might have been used, and large lots of stone that. 
had already been taken out of walls also which might have 
been used for the purpose, you must show some confidence 
in and respect for that opinion. ‘This stone, according to 
Mr. Jeffery, was particularly hard and good, and was excel- 
lently adapted for ballast. It is possible, gentlemen, that a. 
wise policy was pursued here, but I think that one might 
question it without danger of being considered either im- 
practicable or finical. 

Before preoeeding to Mr. MacCallum, another victim of 
my brother Matthew’s wit and sarcasm. if this committee 
does no other thing, if it justifies the conduct of the Park 
Commissioners, and approves the course which the Park 
Department has pursued during the last four years in the 
report which it will naturally submit to the public —it it do 
no other thing, it must justify Mr. Jeffery. There is no 
reason why any personal prejudice should be allowed to re- 
flect upon the reputation of a man who has been a compe- 
tent foreman and a skilful servant of the city of Boston for 
more than twenty-seven years. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the evidence to justify Mr. Matthews in describing 
Mr. Jeffery as a Sherlock Holmes. He is far from that — 
something above it, perhaps. Mr. Jeffery has been too busy 
a man during his life, so far as I know it, to follow the 
Holmes business. Jn this connection, I might touch upon 
the subject of Mr. Hannon. He was produced here as a 
witness by Mr. Matthews. He said that Mr. Jeffery came 
to him and said “Do you know anything about Pettigrew 
being corrupt?” or something to that effect. Hannon 
didn’t know anything about Mr. Pettigrew. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, is there any evidence that Mr. Jeffery undertook 
to unduly or legitimately influence Hannon or any other 
witness to testify against Mr. Pettigrew? Is there anything 
improper in Mr. Jeffery making a campaign, so to speak, 
against the Park Commission, if it appeared to him to be 
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wise or proper to aspire-to the position held by Mr Shea, or 
Mr. Pettigrew, or anybody else? Is there anything illegiti- 
mate in that? Is there a taint of fraud in that proceeding ? 
Supposing that Mr. Jeffery did do that, there are members 
of this committee who have thought it wise to proceed 
against the administration of the Park Department. And if 
Mr. Jeffery, entertaining those same ideas, no matter whether 
or not he had personal motives and prejudice, if he saw fit to 
proceed legitimately to produce such information as might 
come within his knowledge, and so muchas he might be able 
to procure against these men, wasn’t he perfectly justified in 
doing it? It does not profit brother Matthews to cast these 
aspersions upon Mr. Jeffery. I know nothing of him per- 
sonally. I care nothing for him personally. I do not care 
whether he is the next chairman of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, replacing my friend Stratton, or whether he sup- 
plants Mr. Shea or Mr. Pettigrew. It does not make any 
difference to me personally, unless it were to affect me from 
the other end. But I do say that a man who has served the 
city loyally and well and efficiently should not be slandered, 
even by a zealous attorney in his argument. 

Now, to come to Mr. MacCallum. You remember him, 
Mr. Chairman. He is put in the group by my brother Mat- 
thews and regarded by him as being one of the conspicuous 
members of the “ Forty Thieves.” He is another one whom 
you are to suppose went around nights through subterranean 
passages to dig up evidence intended to foully cast into 
oblivion the clients of my friend on the opposite side of the 
house. Mr. MacCallum was another witness who is some- 
what in disfavor with the officials of the department, but not 
considered quite so obnoxious as Mr. Jeffery, simply because 
he has not any active or nervous ambition to succeed any- 
body. Mr. MacCallum testified here. Now, how did he 
strike you? How did Mr. McCallum impress you as a man 
and as a workman? What would you say as to Mr. Mac- 
Callum’s integrity, as to Mr. McCallum’s probable intelli- 
gence in any walk of life in which he might find himself, or 
might direct himself? 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that, prior to Mr. 
McCallum’s employment by ‘this Commission, he served a 
course of eight or nine years in the Water Department of 
this city, then under the superintendence of Mr. Desmond 
FitzGerald, and that his work in that department was of the 
broadest description in the line of road-building and general 
construction. Now, Mr. Chairman, just why Mr. McCallum 
was selected for suspension, when men of the Edgeworth and 
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Watson type were permitted to remain as foremen, is some- 
thing which no investigating committee could ever be ex- 
pected to ascertain. Mr. MacCallum tells us of a pretty 
piece of work he was compelled to do at Wards Pond. That 
work was referred to by Mr. Matthews, and I will go over it 
also. It consisted of ripping up a section of road about one 
thousand feet long and twenty feet wide, which road was. at 
that time in excellent condition, and which was dug up, so 
far as Mr. MacCallum’s testimony goes, and so far as we 
from the evidence can see, for no conceivable reason. Here, 
too, he superintended ‘the destruction of certain rustic work 
which he said was instituted and laid out by Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted. This piece of work is a matter of general 
criticism, and will be taken up more fully from a standpoint 
other than that of Mr. McCallum, but I do wish to recall to 
the minds of the committee that while this apparently valu- 
able feature was being obliterated, Mr. McCallum had the 
temerity to comment upon it to Mr. Shea, under whose direc- 
tion the work was being carried on, and Mr. Shea curtly 
instructed him to put a tow horse on to all the stone and 
boulders and pitch them into the pond. 

Gentlemen, more or. less competent witnesses have said 
during the course of this investigation that that was the only 
proper and profitable process of getting rid of that stone, but 
it was the merely vulgar and inconsequential opinion of Mr. 
McCallum, who was on the ground, and who knew what was 
required in that immediate neighborhood in the way of 
material for construction, that that stone could very easily 
have been loaded up and. sent over to the wall at Franklin 
Park, and there broken up or put in for ballast, instead of 
breaking up valuable curbing as he saw done subsequently 
for that purpose. — 

Now, it does not make any difference to you or to me, and 
it does not make any difference in the science of public econ- 
omy, whether that stone was worth one thousand dollars or 
whether it was worth ten vents. The question is, was that 
the proper disposition to make of it, or was it the slovenly 
process pursued by a man who had no regard for economy, 
no regard for system, no regard for the welfare of the depart- 
ment, or of the city by whom he was employed? There are 
particulars in this investigation, Mr. Chairman, that are not 
quite so laughable, not quite so trite, not quite so perfectly 
absurd, as my brother Matthews would have you believe, 
and you have all the evidence upon this point.. There has 
been much conflicting testimony upon that particular point, 
but I hope that you will bear what I have said in mind in 
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considering it. As I said before, whether the value of that 
stone is little or great does not make any difference. It is 
the principle which you, Mr. Chairman, and you, gentlemen 
of the committee, are bound to consider. Mr. McCallum 
placed a value upon that particular stone, and thought he 
was within reason in saying that that stone where it lay, and 
at that time, was worth at least sixty cents a ton for road or 
ballast work, and that if it were at that time the wise inten- 
tion to fill up this pond, that there was cheaper and more 
available material with which to fill it. 

Mr. Chairman, at Leverett Park Mr. McCallum had con- 
siderable difficulty in the matter of measuring the loam as 
it was delivered by the contractors, the only reason for the 
difficulty existing at all seeming to be that he was rather 
more exact than the average foreman of the department. He 
testified that nearly all the measurements were made by tally 
boys at this place, and that all the measurements which it 
was possible for him to see were made properly. Mr. Mac- 
Callum at this time, and it may appear ridiculous to some 
persons, was somewhat sensitive, somewhat scrupulous, as to 
just how much loam was receipted for and just how much 
was delivered. Mr. McCallum’s testimony is that at this 
place the measurement of the teams was entrusted to the 
hands, or to the minds, of careless and incompetent minors. 
Now, is that a system which it is fair or profitable to follow 
in handling the material and the property of the city of Bos- 
ton? He testified that nearly all the measurements at this 
place were short. He states additionally that this was par- 
ticularly the case with the teams of one James Dolan, who, 
it seems from the evidence, has done so mucb work in one 
line or another for the Park Department. At this time his 
teams were generally considered ‘off’? by Mr. MacCallum. 
It is not to be argued that the city suffered in this instance, 
or that it was intended that it should suffer, but it does dis- 
close a lack of system at that particular place which was 
commented on at the time by this particular witness. Mr. 
MacCallum complained to Mr. Shea particularly about the 
loads that Dolan was delivering, and Mr. Shea told him not 
to be severe on the contractors, that they were putting in the 
material pretty cheap. For this evidence you will consult 
page 110 of the Appendix. 

Mr. MacCallum was for a time engaged in work at the 
North End Park, superintending the digging of trenches and 
the filling of them with loam. The loam at this place was 
delivered by Albert H. EHichorn, a gentleman called into 
discussion at greater length in another connection. Here 
Mr. Eichorn dumped one scow-load of salt marsh muck, 
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which Mr. MacCallum described as resembling almost any- 
thing but loam, and which he condemned. Mr. Pettigrew, 
by telephone, ordered Mr. MacCallum to accept that stuff and 
throw it into the trench. Mr. MacCallum testified that he 
allowed himself, however, the liberty, in the interest of the 
department, of dumping that stuff into the very bottom of 
the trench, later covering it up with such fairly good mate- 
rial as was supplied to him. This material — this “ muck,” 
as it was described — was being paid for at the rate of ninety 
cents to a dollar a yard. 

Mr. MacCallum’s experience at Peter’s Hill, and his testi- 
mony upon it, are merely corroborative of the testimony of 
Mr. Jeffery, except that Mr. MacCallum, in addition, supplied 
us with the information that the gutters were originally laid 
by a James Dolan, and that when it became necessary to re- 
adjust them the work was assigned to the Gores. You will 
remember, Mr. Chairman,— and it is, perhaps, a trivial point, 
—that at this time Mr. MacCallum, who was incharge of a 
gang there, had under him a bricklayer who, to Mr. MacCal- 
lum’s mind, was plainly incompetent, and that in the presence 
of the bricklayer, and while that bricklayer was at work, he 
complained to Mr. Shea, and that Mr. Shea ordered that 
man to continue working. Now, you may respectfully ask 
me what has that to do with the department, or how does 
that affect the tax rate of the city of Boston? It is impor- 
tant, only as one small, but distinct, link in the case which 
we are presenting, or which I am assigned to present, against 
the Park Department. That is all. But that little point is 
more essential, is more important, more respectable and more 
dignified, than a dozen points presented by my brother 
Matthews this afternoon in his lengthy and exhaustive 
argument. 

This witness in some respects testifies to the lack of cau- 
tion shown in the matter of receiving loam more fully than 
any other witness, stating that frequently Mr. Shea had told 
him to leave places where loam was being received in large 
quantities, and that this occurred particularly on Saturday 
afternoons, when he was told to go home — in fact, practi- 
cally ordered to go home — while loads were being delivered 
by more or less irresponsible men in the contracting busi- 
ness, and being received by boys, who, if not dishonest, 
were at least, by reason of their lack of education and their 
inexperience, incompetent to handle it. Now, if I am not 
quoting the evidence correctly, Mr. Chairman, I desire an 
interruption. 

It was in his cross-examination of Mr. MacCallum that 
Mr. Matthews introduced a history of the institution of 
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Ward’s Pond and the neighboring pools, and furnished the 
theory —I am not perhaps doing justice to Mr. Matthews 
when I say a theory — when he furnished us with the actual 
reasons why the pond basins were filled. Now, we do 
not contend that it was wrong to fill Ward’s Pond, but we 
do argue that another kind of filling might have been used 
more economically and more effectually for that purpose. 

Since this testimony has been given with regard to the 
condition of the road, the committee has had an opportunity 
of directly observing the conditions mentioned. Whether 
or not it did, [ am not at all certain. While there was 
some other evidence more or less discursive in its nature on 
the subject of roads, I propose to drop that heading with 
what I have already said. 

Now, adverting briefly to Mr. Shea’s reason for the selec- 
tion of his foremen, I regret that the committee deemed it 
unwise to devote sufficient time to enable a brief exami- 
nation of the individual foremen retained. I wish to call to 
your mind, Mr. Chairman, in passing the spectacle presented 
by one of the favored foremen under Mr. Shea, a man for 
whom he argued the most favorable things in point of ability 
and integrity. Mr. James D. Edgeworth, I am perfectly 
confident, would for all time successfully baffle any attempt 
to fathom his integrity, because of his marked lack of 
general intelligence. It is of considerable importance that a 
man in charge of a gang whose duties include time-keeping 
and mathematically exact methods of accounting for any 
material consigned or entrusted to him should be of some 
education, should be of some mental aptitude. Mr. Edge- 
worth, at one time, according to his own testimony, was 
accountable for certain loads of loam delivered in his section, 
and that accountability comprehended the measuring of carts. 
You remember the simple example that I requested him to 
perform for us, a simple proposition in cubic measure, — 
which, by the way, I want to credit to Mr. Kelly, the young 
man who has been such a conspicuous object in this investi- 
gation and who has occupied so much of my brother Mat- 
thews’ attention. Mr. Kelly, the tally boy, the man of no 
‘reputation, the man of seemingly no ability, makes out an 
example in cubic measure for one of Mr. Shea’s pets, one of 
his most efficient foremen, and that man awkwardly refuses to 
do it. You know what that means? You know that he 
could not do it, that that man could not have measured a 
shoe box, and that he was no more capable of performing 
the duties of a foreman in the department and of receiving 
the salary that goes to a foreman than a ten-year-old boy 
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perhaps not as competent as a ten-year-old boy who has. 
received any educational advantages or has any natural 
ability. . 

Also, you had an opportunity of observing and hearing Mr. 
Hugh Watson. He is another gem in Mr. Shea’s collection — 
of intelligent and trustworthy foremen. His evident unwil- 
lingness to give anything like full or fair information to the 
committee impedes somewhat the acquiring of any idea of 
what his real fitness for his position may be. His reluctance, 
his obstinacy, his-want of common courtesy to you gentle- 
men, was a stone wall against determining what his fitness. 
may have been. But he did tell us of some of his work in 
constructing a wall about Franklin Park. <A year ago, he 
testified, he erected a stretch of wall, and evidently because 
of his peculiar skill, or lack of it. a very important item of 
filling was overlooked, and the wall bulged shortly after its. 
construction. To be sure, he dodged the responsibility for 
the idea upon which the wall was constructed, but, notwith- 
standing that, the fact is he directed the work, and it is 
perfectly fair to argue from his statement that his work, so 
constructed, was defective. 

Also, it is competent for your consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, in the absence of any- 
thing contradictory on the point, that granite curbing actu- 
ally worth at least $1.55 a foot, was broken up and improp- 
erly thrown in back of this wall. Now, gentlemen, while 
the value of this stone to the city at the outside may have 
been insignificant in dollars and cents, it does, nevertheless, 
clearly show wanton extravagance. This witness, Watson,. 
also built some walks at Peter’s Hill which even he thought. 
not good in that only four inches of stone were put into the 
walk where six would have been a barely fair average. _ He 
did say in extenuation of this that the road was not abso- 
lutely bad, because of its particular location, and because it. 
had been constructed under, what I consider, Mr. Chairman,. 
a very questionable idea of economy. 

The young man Keilty, whom I summoned here, demon- 
strated the one fact that I counted upon. He struck me, 
and I think must have impressed you, as a young man of: 
perfect honesty, of merely fair intelligence, and by no means. 
trained or experienced to perform the work that had been 
assigned to him in the Department, work that comprised the 
receiving of loam, and which was of great moment to the 
‘City of Boston. 

Mr. James O’Brien, who has been in the employ of the 
Department for about thirteen years, and is now sub-foreman 
on the actual working list, touched upon one or two matters 
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of detail which Mr. Matthews has thought so inconsequen- 
tial as not to warrant a contradiction or explanation on the 
part of Mr. Pettigrew. He directed some work in the con- 
struction of a street leading from the greenhouses to Canter- 
bury street in the last of November, in which, by direction of 
Messrs. Pettigrew and Shea, or one of them, he dug out about 
two hundred and fifty yards of loam, eating up much time and 
involving expense of labor, which quantity of loam was 
almost immediately thrown back into the very same spot 
from which it had been taken. Now, we have not heard 
any reason for that action. We do not know why that was 
done. I should have been pleased to hear some explanation 
of it, but I have not, and you have not. The witness testi- 
fied that he marvelled somewhat at the proceeding and 
never received any explanation for it. O’Brien — who, by 
the way, was anything but a particularly willing witness, 
testified that he took part in the destruction and dumping 
work at Leverett Park, and it was his opinion, as a practical 
foreman, knowing something of stone and of rustic work, that 
the proceeding was one of absolute and pronounced waste, 
—and even a park foreman, Mr. Chairman, is to be consid- 
ered in this investigation as against the opinion of superiors 
who are impracticable. The stones have been in the position 
from which he moved them for four or five years, and he fig- 
ured that it must have cost from six to ten dollars a day for 
labor in placing the layers. 

Also, Mr. O’Brien had an annoying experience, you re- 
member, Mr. Chairman, about a dozen loam books which were 
charged to him at the cffice at Pine Bank, charged to James 
O’Brien, foreman at South Boston, Mr. O’Brien has abso- 
lutely never had any experience there; has never been 
assigned to South Boston. Now, of course it is not in evi- 
dence that these dozen loam books, representing, I believe, 
twelve hundred checks, do they not, Mr. Shea? 

Mr, SHEA.— Yes. ? 

Mr. Lunpy.— Representing twelve hundred checks, were 
used. There is nothing in evidence to show that the City of 
Boston was forced to the expense of accounting for them, or 
that they were ever cashed; but they never have been ac- 
counted for, and they were, through some bungle, not to say 
fraud, not to suggest the slightest illegitimacy upon the part 
of any member of the Department, charged to foreman 
O’Brien, and O’Brien never received them, and nobody, not 
even Mr. Timson himself, knows where they went, whether 
they were ever returned, or ever will be returned. They 
simply went out, and O’Brien was charged with them. Of 
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course, Mr. Matthews showed in his cross-examination of 
O’Brien, what the committee would naturally suppose, that 
the books so charged to him were necessarily blank ones, 
and that they could not logically be converted into value 
until filled; but Mr. Matthews did not succeed in showing 
by any witness in direct or cross-examination what eventu- 
ally became of those books. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
a blank book would be much more advantageous to a man 
contemplating fraud than one partially filled. 

You remember we had a witness named Almeida. He was 
for twelve years attached to the engineering staff as a tran- 
sitman, and he appeared from the character of his testimony 
to be eminently qualified for the duties that would seem to 
be attached to that position. He testified to one or two 
things of which he was personally cognizant in the building 
of about 2,400 feet of the Parkman Drive. Perhaps the most 
important fact brought out by him was the change of the line 
of survey made after work on the wall had been somewhat ad-. 
vanced, on the suggestion of Professor Sargent and Mr. Petti- 
grew. To be sure, Mr. Almeida understood that the line of 
survey was swung out in order to save a rather fine specimen of © 
tree which came in the way, and that that was done upon the 
particular recommendation of Professor Sargent. He did say 
here that the suggestions of Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Sargent | 
were often in conflict with the plans laid down by Mr. Put- 
nam, the engineer, but in this particular case which we have 
in mind, Professor Sargent desired the line of survey thrown 
out in order that this tree might be preserved. Almeida also > 
testified that within a few ‘months after the Commission 
went to the expense of throwing that line out, that particu- 
larly fine specimen of tree was removed. While engaged 
in laying out the walks at Ward’s Pond he testified that Mr. 
Pettigrew several times changed the plans of Mr. Putnam, 
and also vacillated in his own plans. Mr. Almeida testified 
that at one time the superintendent gave orders to him to 
stake out about four hundred feet of walk. It was so laid 
out and approved by Mr. Pettigrew, and men were put to 
work sub-grading. After the sub-grading had been completed, 
within two or three weeks Mr. Pettigrew gave orders to en- 
tirely change the work, occasioning exactly double the 
expense and work on the part of the men, obliging them to 
go over the entire walk for the second time. Now that, Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen, is an indisputable fact. That is 
in evidence, and has not been contradicted or denied. An- 
other point to which Mr. Almeida testifies, and it would 
seem to be one of importance for you to digest, is that under 
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the system pursued by Mr. Pettigrew, it is absolutely im- 
possible for the engineers to furnish accurate estimates of the 
cost of the work to the commissioners; and that the esti- 
mates furnished within the last three years have been merely 
a matter of conjecture to a large degree. This testimony 
was not shaken one jot by the skilful and rigorous cross- 
examination to which Mr. Matthews subjected him. 

Now let me go over with you very briefly the testimony 
of the general foreman, Mr. Shea. Mr. Chairman, there can 
be no speculation upon the question of Mr. Shea’s ability and 
general intelligence. He clearly demonstrated during the 
many times he was called to the stand, and through the 
somewhat protracted examinations, that his talents are by no 
means limited to the line of endeavor which he follows for a 
livelihood at the present time. Mr. Chairman, for pure skill 
in testifying to suit himself, and harmonize his ideas with 
the scheme of defence of the Park Department, I cannot be 
too extravagant in appreciation. Mr. Shea is simply remark- 
able in the manner in which he mingles candor and evasive- 
ness in meeting and dodging questions. 

Mr. Shea’s duties, according to his testimony, and accord- 
ing to what we have seen, are of the broadest character, and 
much responsibility rests upon him for the execution of these 
duties. There can be no doubt that Mr. Shea devotes all 
necessary time to his work in the park system, and that that 
time is exhausted in a painstaking and earnest effort. I 
think in the matter of foreman Mr. Shea has had perhaps a 
not unnatural prejudice, perhaps a not unusual degree of 
discrimination, but he has had, nevertheless, a prejudice. I 
should say from the appearance on the stand of his favorite 
foreman that so long as these men remain in their present 
positions they will be detrimental to the best interests of that 
branch of the Department. I see no reason to argue that 
Mr. Shea’s treatment of the men has been anything but fair. 
The testimony from all sources is that the laborers are taken 
in the usual way from requisitions on the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and the men have been accommodated, so far as 
it has been advisable and practicable, in assigning them to 
the different sections of the city for work. I think at the 
time the suspension of the working force was compelled in 
February for want of funds, Mr. Shea showed, to put it 
mildly, rather poor judgment in the number of foremen he 
retained, and the number of men who were permitted to go. 
Of course I charge this to Mr. Shea only so far as he is actu- 
ally responsible for the selection or rejection of these men. 
At the present time there are men on the pay-roll of the 
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Park Department under the title of foremen and drawing the 
salary of foremen, who have practically no work to oversee, 
and it does seem that if some men must be suspended it 
would have been fairer to have suspended a few of the bosses 
and in their places retain a number of men, because it must 
be perfectly clear to the average mind that there is always 
some work which a laborer may perform in the duller season 
where a boss may, from lack of laborers, be forced to remain 
idle. That point should be perfectly clear, and it should 
seem more or less vital in your minds. That matter of 
suspending a batch of men and retaining a number of idle 
foremen, is one which should recommend itself to you for 
your consideration. We find at the present time that the 
seven foremen — or is it six, Mr. Shea? 

Mr. SHEA. — Seven. 

Mr. Lunpy. — We find at the present time that the seven 
foremen still on the pay-roll in that capacity have an average 
of not more than five laborers under them ina gang. I may 
be partially wrong, but I think I have struck a fair average, 
and I aver that in some of those gangs the men have abso- 
lutely no work, and I do not see why any man should be 
placed over them and given the title of foreman. Mr. Shea 
was clear enough in exposing a well-developed and _ long- 
standing prejudice against Mr. Jeffery, who was for so many 
years a foreman in the Department, and there can be no doubt 
that it was because of that prejudice that such a valuable 
man as Mr. Jeffery is, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, was 
suspended and men of the wooden variety, such as Watson 
and Edgeworth, were kept in the service. Mr. Coulter, who 
was a sub-foreman up to the time of the suspension, we find 
from Mr. Shea’s testimony, must have been peculiarly well 
fitted for the position, inasmuch as he is now occupying the 
position and performing the duties of a skilled laborer at two 
dollars and twenty-five cents a day. Before the suspension, 
Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Jeffery, a man who for years has 
worked as a foreman at a salary of five dollars a day, Mr. 
MacCallum, against whom there is no suggestion of doubt, 
absolutely no question as to his ability or his reliability, and 
Mr. Coulter, the foreman, all working on a level, receiving 
the same pay, and Mr. Jeffery and Mr. MacCallum are let go, 
while Mr. Coulter is retained and consents to go back to his 
position of a skilled laborer, receiving, I believe, twenty-five 
cents a day more than the average laborer. 

I admire Mr. Shea’s perfect confidence in his foremen. It 
must, indeed, be pleasant to find that one has in one’s subor- 
dinates such unnaturally good qualities as Mr. Shea finds in 
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his foremen. He was quite positive that Mr. Weidener of 
South Boston never drank. He was quite positive that there 
never was an abuse of the service, and no detrimental favor- 
itism shown between Weidener the foreman and Weidener’s 
son, the tally boy, working in his father’s gang. He knew 
that all that was said by Kelly, to whom I shall come pres- 
ently, was absolutely false. His faith in Mr. Abbott’s 
honesty and sobriety was strong to the limits of human _pos- 
sibilities. He never doubted that the Park Department got 
all the loam and filling that it paid for, and he does not sus- 
pect the suggestion of jobbery in the historical fact that the 
entire Dolan family all drew lucky lots that entitled each of 
them to teams. 

Now, it does not appear in my notes, Mr. Chairman, but 
you will remember, perhaps, the value of the articles I am 
about to enumerate. You will remember that the Park 
Department owned four watering carts — four, wasn’t it, Mr. 
_ Shea? 

Mr. SHeA.—F our. 

Mr. Lunpy.—You can see how much I depend upon Mr. 
Shea, and you can judge how much the Park Department 
should depend upon him, Mr. Chairman. (Laughter.) These 
carts had been in the custody of the Park Department for 
some time, and it is not reasonable for us to doubt Mr. Shea 
in the slightest degree when he says that they were some- 
what damaged, and that they were somewhat out of date and 
did not look as well as they might on the park roads, or 
when he says that they were not as serviceable as the design 
of cart which they afterwards adopted, which I believe is the 
Studebaker. These carts were sold to a contractor — for 
how much, Mr. Shea? 

Mr. SHna.—Seventy-five dollars each. 

Mr. Lunpy.—That is $300, and those carts cost the Park 
Department originally — I will trouble you once more? 

Mr. SHEA.—A bout $365 a piece. 

Mr. Lunpy.—About $365 a piece. Now, it was found 
profitable by that contractor to afterwards employ those carts 
on the park roads. To be just and perfectly fair in the 
matter, I admit, as Mr. Matthews stated it this afternoon, 
that those carts had been used since then only temporarily. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, they have been serviceable, and 
they should have realized, it seems to me, more than $300 in 
the aggregate when disposed of to a contractor. 

There is another minor proposition in the evidence as it 
has gone in, which I will endeavor to cover. You will re- 
member that Mr. Shea testified in regard to a certain — well, 
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delicate or emaciated horse, for which the department paid a 
fair sum. This horse always hada fairly decent reputation 
as far as work went, but he was anything but decorative. 
He did not conform to any symmetrical idea of landscape, 
either. He was a blot, in the opinion of Mr. Pettigrew. 
Now, Mr. Pettigrew ordered his stbordinates to have that 
horse removed from the Department, and the horse was sold. 
That horse was sold at a price which I do not recall, but at 
a price which was practically a sacr fice. Whether that 
horse, Mr. Chairman, ever overcame his tendency to leanness 
does not appear in evidence, but it does appear in evidence 


that that horse has since appeared on the roads of the Park 


Department without causing any very serious nervous pros- 
tration to Mr. Pettigrew. Now,as I have stated continually, 
Mr. Chairman, those matters may be considered minor matters 
in themselves, but they all fill in. They are.a part of this 
“absurd ease,” as my brother Matthews characterized it this 
afternoon. . 
To pass from Mr. Shea to Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to say that much that I hinted at in my preliminary 
examinations, bearing upon Mr. Pettigrew’s conduct and ex- 
perience, was upon a false impression that was entirely 
excusable in me under the circumstances, and which, I think, 
I have done all in my power to retract, and which I truly 
regret was ever raised. I am satisfied now that Mr. Pet- 
tigrew’s. career, personally or officially, wherever he has 
been prior to accepting a position in our park system, 
was entirely efficient and honorable, and no doubt very 
valuable to the community which he was called upon 
to serve. I am satisfied that much of the friction that 
arose about Mr. Pettigrew in other cities where he has 
been, has grown from prejudice, in many cases due to 
ignorance. Another point I desire to make before pro- 
ceeding to dissect his administration of affairs in our park 
system is that a strong prejudice had existed in certain circles, 
and, in fact, at one time had considerable growth in City 
Hall, and even among individual members of this committee 
against Mr. Pettigrew because the Park Commissioners saw 
fit to go to a neighboring city for him when men might have 
been procured nearer home. Personally, it is my opinion 


that if Mr. Pettigrew is all, or approximately all, that a park _ 


superintendent should be, it were better to go any distance 
abroad to procure his services than to take some one inferior 
who happened te vote in our own city. Beyond that, a state- 
ment was made by one witness which was not in the slightest 
degree anticipated by me and which I sincerely regret to 
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have heard. I refer to the reflection cast upon him by the 
witness Kelly. I regret that, because I rely upon Kelly. I’ 
place absolute reliance upon him as to certain things. It is 
true that he has a tendency to lie along certain lines, but you, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, have got to 
consider him and consider the facts with which he was con- 
nected. 

The thing to be considered in connection with Mr. Petti- 
grew is what he has been and what he has done since he 
assumed the reins of managementin Boston. Now, has Mr. 
Pettigrew, since he assumed the reins of management in 
Boston, evolved or followed a system which has been for the 
best interests of the city? Has he or has he not been clear 
in his ideas of the work to be done? Is he generally a man 
of system, or does he pull crosswise, as some of the wit- 
nesses have testified? At this point let me say that so far 
as Mr. Pettigrew’s work has been along the line of tree 
culture, I think it unnecessary to criticise. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact that in these channels he has relied upon and 
executed simply the ideas of Professor Sargent, and if it 
be wise for the Commission to consult with that gentleman, 
if it be proper for him to be the adviser to the Commission, 
then it was and is eminently proper for Mr. Pettigrew to 
consistently carry out all that Professor Sargent desires to 
have done. The building of the road about Peter’s Hill 
suggests but one theory of dispute. It is not to be argued 
that Mr. Pettigrew was wrong in building a macadam road 
rather than a Telford. It would be, perhaps, going a bit too ~ 
far to urge that Mr. Pettigrew was wrong in having two 
styles of construction on the same stretch of road, if you 
believe such to have been the fact, but it is fair to argue that 
if through any changeability or fickleness of ideas from day 
to day upon this work of construction in the mind of Mr. 
Pettigrew, there arose delay, additional and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of labor, want of economy in the use of money 
or material, then Mr. Pettigrew is open to the gravest 
censure, and, upon that fact alone, Mr. Pettigrew is to be 
considered as to a certain extent inefficient. 

If his ideas on the construction of gutters, even with the 
extra number of catch-basins provided for, resulted in the 
conditions I have previously adverted to, then indisputably 
Mr. Pettigrew is again in error, and should be reproved. 
For many reasons I regret that Mr. Pettigrew did not ex- 
plain the superfluous labor and waste of time testified to by 
witness O’Brien, in‘taking up two hundred and fifty yards 
of loam and immediately replacing it. If Mr. Almeida is to 
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be believed — and we certainly: have no reason to doubt him 
—§in this particular statement of his, that Mr. Pettigrew, 
in the walks at Ward’s Pond, changed the plan which he 
made, had carried out and approved, and occasioned that 
double work so described, and it is neither denied nor con- 
tradicted, then here, again, we have evidence of lack of sys- 
tem, and to that degree inefficiency. . 

For the purpose of expediting the course of this argument, 
I shall consider practically together two distinct features of 
the evidence — that including the delivery of loam at Marine 
Park, South Boston, and that comprising the delivery of 
filling at Neponset Park. My reason for doing this is that 
one William Kelly, who has been somewhat distinguished in 
this investigation, has had a great deal to do with the oper- 
ations in both of these playgrounds. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
had intended to omit, to a great extent, any testimony com- 
ing from young Kelly. I did not intend to eliminate him 
entirely from this case, because he was, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, my witness; but when Mr. Matthews takes up the 
work of defending one Eugene Eichorn at the expense of 
Kelly, or at the expense of anybody, however criminal and 
unscrupulous, then it is only fair to state the facts and put 
one against the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word further. The committee, so 
far as counsel is concerned, are at perfect and entire liberty 
to arrive at any conclusion that may appear to them to be 
proper with regard to Mr. Kelly’s general standing in the 
community. With that I have absolutely no concern. 
Everything that he has said here is to be weighed of itself 
and regarded by you in the clear light of probability. Mr. 
Kelly’s career has not been as immaculate as that of some of 
us, and if it were to appear that it had been, neither you nor 
any other body could reasonably consider with any degree 
of seriousness the testimony that he has given affecting the 
character and the action of the parties whom I am about to 
name without very strong evidence. ‘This Kelly was sent to 
me while I was preparing this case, and he made to me cer- 
tain statements. I scrutinized his testimony and examined 
him as thoroughly as I possibly could, and resolved, upon 
hearing his story, that I would place him upon the witness 
stand, if it appeared to me after hearing the testimony of 
other parties in interest that his story was beyond a reason- 
able doubt materially correct. 

I summoned and put upon the witness stand one Eugene 
H. Eichorn, who is a brother and some time manager for 
Albert Eichorn, who has handled at least two contracts for 
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the Park Department. Mr. Eugene Eichorn had not cov- 
ered more than fifteen miuutes of time in testifying before 
I was thoroughly convinced that everything Kelly had said 
to me concerning the LEichorns was absolutely correct. 
Mr. Eichorn testified, Mr. Chairman, that his relation with 
Kelly, the tally boy, had no degree of intimacy. He said 
that he had never gone to lunch with Kelly as one of a com- 
mon company. He denied that either he or his brother 
Albert had ever paid for anything that Kelly had eaten. He 
denied that Kelly had ever eaten at the same table with him 
or his brother. He denied that he had ever made a present 
of a bicycle to Kelly, and claimed that he had made a loan 
of one, —just why no one can reason out. He denied that 
either he or his brother bad ever brought upon the Marine 
Park reservation any liquor for the use of the laborers or the 
foremen there employed by the Park Department, and he 
denied that either he or his brother had ever given to Kelly 
any sum or sums of money. Now, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if either he or his brother made a of practice of taking 
Kelly to lunch, if he gave a bicycle worth at least thirty- 
five dollars, and possibly a hundred dollars, to Kelly, if 
either he or his brother was accustomed to bring liquor to 
the men or the bosses at Marine Park, and you so find, then 
there can be no doubt of the nature of your surmise as to 
motive upon their part, and if you so find that this practice 
was continued, it is fair for you to assume that the Hichorns 
had some compact or some agreement with those in the em- 
ploy of the Park Department at that place that possibly 
could be of service to them, and possibly be of absolutely no 
service to the Park Department. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that Kelly was a particu- 
larly bright, and it might well be said, particularly unscru- 
pulous, boy. He has served several terms in our penal 
institutions, and has to a very generous extent followed a 
career of petty roguery. I am just as strenuous as my 
brother Matthews possibly can be to have you have this fact 
clearly in your minds in passing upon all that he has testi- 
fied to and all the interests that may be affected either one 
way or the other by his testimony. If either Eugene 
Eichorn or his brother Albert, who was the party most ma- 
terially interested in this connection, is to be charged with, 
and reasonably ascertained to be, guilty of corruption or 
fraud, you must remember that any possible confederate that 
they might have in a scheme to cheat would be someone 
whose scruples would not be more than delicate. Mr. Shea 
sent Kelly to Marine Park when Kelly did not want to go. 
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It is not denied that Kelly cried, laughable as that may ap- 
pear, when he was taken from the gang in which he was 
employed as a water boy, and saddled with the duties of a 
tally man. He said here to you, and you cannot reasonably 
doubt the truth of his statement, that the Eichorns, both 
Eugene, the foreman, or whatever we may describe his po- 
sition as, and his brother Albert, were particularly familiar 
with him, and made to him many presents and showed to him 
many favors that men in their position would not show to a 
person in Kelly’s, unless there were some advantage to ac- 
crue to the Eichorns. 

Kelly’s story in brief was that he met the Eichorn brothers — 
on July 5th, 1898; that he worked as a tally boy under 
Foreman Weidener while Albert Eichorn was delivering, 
under contract, some eighteen or nineteen thousand yards of 
loam at Marine Park, and while that gentleman was the only 
contractor engaged in supplying that material at that place 
to the Park Department. He met, while this supply of loam 
was being delivered, the three brothers, Albert H., Eugene 
H., and Frederick Eichorn. Shortly after the advent of 
Kelly and the Eichorns at Marine Park, the Eichorns com- 
menced to extend certain social courtesies, more particularly 
dinners and lunches, to Kelly. Eugene denied that they had 
ever gone to lunch together, or that ever he or his brother 
had paid for Kelly’s lunch. Albert H. Eichorn swore that 
Kelly did go to lunch in company with him and his brother ; 
that, beyond that, Kelly invariably ate at the same table with 
them, and that he usually paid for Kelly’s lunch. Kelly 
says that Eugene Eichorn gave him a bicycle ; Eichorn says 
he merely loaned it to Kelly. The loan of that bicycle, gen- 
tlemen, occurred nearly two years ago, and according to 
Eichorn’s testimony he never once has demanded of Kelly 
the return of that borrowed bicycle. Now, why should 
Eichorn give a bicycle to Kelly, the tally boy? We can see 
readily why he loaned him one, but can any one understand 
why he has not since demanded its return? It is not to be 
supposed that in this instance either Eichorn or Kelly acted 
without a motive, and that a selfish one, Mr. Chairman. 
Kelly’s testimony is, and this is not denied, that during noon 
hours he had sole charge and superintendence of the receiv- 
ing of loam. 

Foreman Julius Weidener was in charge of this work dur- 
ing that entire summer, and very close to him in the discharge 
of all the work was his son, who was rated as a tally man- 
and also one John J. Abbott. Kelly’s testimony is that Ab- 
bott was continuously drunk, and that he was upon terms of 
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intimacy with Eugene Eichorn, and during working hours 
took frequent and extended walks with him. Also, that 
young Weidener seemed to realize and enjoy the condition 
of his father’s supervision of work at this place and actually 
performed very little work himself. Abbott was supposed to 
sign many of the loam checks here, and Kelly testified that 
he objected to having anything to do with the issuing of these 
checks when signed by Abbott in a state of inebriety. 

Now, certain things did occur at Marine Park during the 
summer of 1898, and before proceeding to the condition 
which existed there while Albert Eichorn was supposed to be 
supplying to the city eighteen thousand yards of loam, let us 
consider what we know of a certain coterie which comprised 
the Eichorns, the Weideners, Abbott and Kelly. Now, 
Albert Eichorn is, and has been, actually in the general con- 
tracting business. What his standing in the business com- 
munity may be, I don’t know, and if I did, of course I could 
not argue it here, as there has been no specific testimony 
upon that point. We do know from reliable and uncon- 
tradicted testimony that Mr. Eichorn at one time furnished 
at least one scow load of something, which might have been 
valuable as mud, in lieu of loam at the North End Park. 
Beyond this we can say nothing one way or the other. 
Eugene Eichorn, the brother, for six or seven months in the 
year engages in the fur business, and is employed by his 
father. He receives, according to his own testimony, twenty- 
five dollars a week. Just what he understands about the fur 
business I was unable to ascertain, and it really concerns this 
investigation very indirectly. For the rest of the year he is 
employed by his brother in the contracting business, and it 
doesn’t appear from any source of evidence in this case that 
he is particularly familiar with any of the practical branches 
of the contracting business. The salary his brother allows 
him is twenty-five dollars a week. Now, it is fair to ask 
what this man does for his brother when that brother has 
contracts for supplying material ? 

Then we have Julius Weidener, who, as I have said, was 
on terms of personal intimacy with at least Eugene Eichorn, 
if not with Albert. Weidene1’s son, so far as this phase of 
the investigation goes, is a nonentity. Abbott’s duties at 
Marine Park are not clearly defined, it seems to me, and 
according to much of the testimony he seems to have been 
permitted much leeway in his actions. And then we have 
Kelly — Kelly, the boy who didn’t want to go to work as a 
tally man; Kelly, the boy who was picked by Mr. Shea for 
this particular work and sent there against his will; Kelly, 
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the boy with the miscellaneous criminal record, of which he 
says Mr. Shea —and this, gentlemen, is denied by Mr. Shea 
— was cognizant at the time he vegan his employment at — 
Marine Park. 

Now, Kelly made the acquaintance of the Eichorns on the 
fifth day of July, or the first day on which he worked in 
South Boston. Several days after, he says, the Eichorns 
began to take him to lunch, and that this continued almost 
without a break daily for six weeks. Now, it may well be 
that Kelly exaggerates in stating the number of times he 
lunched with these men. Eugene Eichorn says he never 
lunched in their company or upon their invitation. Albert 
Eichorn’s testimony is that he did lunch with them many 
times, and that upon every occasion on which he saw Kelly 
eating in the same restaurant that he did, it was upon his - 
invitation, and that he footed the bills. To take the word of 
Mr. Albert Eichorn, and to give these men the benefit of 
every doubt, let us say that Kelly did not lunch with them, 
the three Eichorns, every day during three weeks. Can you, 
gentlemen of the committee, or the Eichorns, or my brother 
Matthews, conceive why these men should take this expen- 
sive social interest in Kelly ? Can you figure that out? To 
be sure, he is rather a charming conversationalist, and during 
the sessions at which he was present afforded great interest 
and considerable entertainment to us. But Mr. Hichorn is a 
business man whose time is somewhat valuable, and Kelly, 
remember you, Mr. Chairman, was merely a tally boy. He 
had nothing to learn from Kelly. They could possibly have 
no legitimate interests in common. ‘There were many men 
employed here at this time, and it is not in evidence that Mr. 
Kichorn, or his brother, ever invited anybody else to lunch. . 
So much for that, Mr. Chairman. Now, Kelly says, and it 
is a fact, that Eugene Eichorn bought quantities of liquor 
on to the reservation at Marine Park, and distributed it in 
flasks, not very generally, perhaps, among the men — but 
nevertheless he did distribute it. 

This statement of Kelly’s, Mr. Chairman, you will remem- 
ber is absolutely corroborated by that of Martin Connelly, a 
man who, if my memory serves me right, was not suspended 
and who is at the present time in the employ of the depart- 
ment. Connelly was one of the most conservative witnesses 
to whom you have listened during the course of the entire 
investigation. J never saw the man, never talked with him, 
until he appeared here in response to my summons, and my 
first words to him were addressed after he had been sworn by 
you as a witness, Mr. Chairman. You will remember that 
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he gave his testimony carefully, almost reluctantly. You 
will remember that he failed to corroborate many of the 
things which it must have been perfectly patent to you that 
I expected him to sustain. But in his plain, honest manner 
he stated unequivocally that Eugene Eichorn did bring liquor 
among the men, and that he, Connelly, had partaken of it. 
Now, why was Eugene Eichorn bringing liquor among the 
employees of this department, and why was his brother Al- 
bert spending his money —and there is no member of this 
committee who can reasonably doubt that it was Albert’s 
money —for the purpose of supplying liquor to these men 
during the hours in which they were supposed to be at work? 
According to Kelly, Abbott, the laborer, who was doing 
much of the measuring of loam, consumed the greater part 
of this liquor, and a great deal more obtained from some other 
source, as he was drunk about two-thirds of the time. Kelly 
- was supposed to, and-.as a matter of fact did, have more to 
do with the loam books than any one at this place, and Kelly 
states that Eugene Eichorn made to him this proposition,— 
that Kelly should abstract between the hours of eleven and 
twelve in the day, when Kelly would have exclusive oppor- 
tunity to do so, numbers of checks from the loam books and 
hand them to him. He further stated to Kelly that he had 
a contractor that would take and put the checks in, and that 
the bill would be presented to his brother Albert. A man 
of the name of Meany was the contractor so designated, and 
it was said by Eugene that the money drawn by Meany would 
be divided between the three — that is, Eugene and Albert 
Eichorn and Meany. 

Now, it is ridiculous to argue that this scheme would be 
impracticable. The blank checks were signed by Abbott. 
Abbott was drunk or absent nearly all the time. Kelly 
could give these checks to Hichorn, and the resulting benefit 
must be perfectly apparent to any of you. It may be that 
Kelly has lied here as to this conversation, but do the actions 
of Eugene and Albert Eichorn render such a proposition im- 
probable? Now, we have Kelly borrowing money from 
Eugene, and Eugene borrowing money from foreman Weid- 
ener in order to lend it to Kelly. Mr. Eichorn does not 
deny that he at times loanedsmall sums to Kelly, and Mr. Weid- 
ener testified positively that he had at times loaned money to 
Eugene Eichorn. Now, it wasn’timproper for Weidener to lend 
to Kichorn, particularly as he says it was returned to him, and 
it wasn’t improper for the boy Kelly te borrow from Eichorn 
or Eichorn to lend him, if he were so disposed; but, taken 
collectively and collaterally with these other circumstances, it 
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indicates that a perfectly logical and easily discernible system 
of jobbery existed at that place at that time. At one time the 
amount Kelly received from Eichorn was seven dollars, and 
as Kelly puts it, this was paid to him, not as a loan, but in 
return for certain checks illegitimately given Eichorn by 
Kelly. Eugene Eichorn was remarkably generous in the 
matter of supplying Kelly with holiday and picnic money, 
and Kelly testifies that in addition to these donations he was 
frequently the recipient of a dollar or two which, according 
to him, Mr. Eichorn described as a “tip.” Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is possible that Kelly has lied in many of the 
things he has said here, but Eugene Eichorn is the one man 
who cannot contradict him. Eugene Eichorn, Mr., Chair- 
man, perjured himself on this witness stand, and it was per- 
fectly clear, by his manner of answering the questions put 
to him by me, that he was a perjurer, even if his brother 
Albert in his testimony, which was at least fair and evidently 
honest, had not established that fact by directly and flatly 
contradicting him upon nearly every point on which Albert 
could possibly say anything. There is the perjurer, Mr. 
Chairman. ‘There may have been two of them, but the man 
in which my brother Matthews takes such strong interest, 
Eugene Eichorn, perjured himself more clearly, more pal- 
pably, than any man that appeared on this stand. Eugene 
Eichorn’s actions upon this witness stand were those of a 
common scoundrel confused, and, taking all the circumstances 
which you have before you in the evidence into consideration, 
and considering all the conditions existing, you must come to 
the conclusion that Eugene, if not Albert Eichorn was impli- 
cated in a system of fraud. 

Gentlemen, do you believe that Eugene Hichorn ever asked 
Kelly to return him that bicycle? Do you believe that if it 
had been merely a loan, as Eichorn says, and that he de- 
manded the wheel of Kelly and Kelly refused to return it 
that Eichorn would have permitted two years to elapse and 
have taken no steps to recover his own property ? Has he 
since Kelly appeared on the witness stand here and made 
these statements concerning his (Eichorn’s) testimony, made 
any effort to recover that bicycle? His right in the wheel, 
as my brother Matthews will testify, is still good, and his 
opportunity for procuring it is, I imagine, still good. Fore- 
man Weidener had a small yacht which, according to his ~ 
own testimony, Mr. Eichorn had at his disposal. Kelly says 
says that the first conversation in which fraud was broached 
took place on that yacht, in which he was taking a sail in 
company with, and upon the invitation of, Eugene Eichorn ; 
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that Mr. Weidener knew at that time, and upon other occa- 
sions, that Kelly, during his working hours, was taking sails 
upon his boat with Eichorn. So far as Weidener could he 
denied this; Eugene Hichorn also denied it. But, gentle- 
men, you have again the general circumstances and the fair- 
est probability to guide you in determining who lies. More 
than that you have the testimony of Martin Connelly. Kelly 
tells us of an incident in which a contractor by the name of 
McCarthy figured. This man had delivered, or had not 
delivered, certain loads of loam. He demanded tickets for 
these loads from Weidener, and Weidener refused to give 
them tohim. Why? What reason did Mr. Weidener assign 
for his refusal? Was it that Mr. McCarthy had not 
delivered the loam, or was it that the loam was not of the 
proper quality? No. Mr. Weidener would not give him 
the tickets because Mr. Albert Eichorn told him not to. 
Now, gentlemen, what had EHichorn to do with Weidener? 
Why should this man dictate the actions of a foreman of the 
Park Department? And why should a foreman in the 
Department act at the beck and call of a contractor who was 
relatively in the same position as McCarthy? Now, here, 
again, there may be falsehood on Kelly’s part, but why have 
~ they not contradicted it, and why has my brother Matthews 
avoided that point in his examination? You may rest as- 
sured, and I think it is hardly necessary for me to attempt to 
assure you, that Mr. Matthews has not passed over any point 
in the evidence for the reason that he hasn’t seen it. Now, 
that is a small incident, and not very weighty, but it does 
constitute another link in the chain of testimony of these 
men. Why was it that but few of the contractors who sup- 
pled loam at Marine Park under the Eichorn contract made 
out their own bills? Kelly testified that he made out bills 
running from certain contractors to Albert Eichorn, some of 
them being made out at South Boston in the shanty with 
Eugene Eichorn, and some at the homes of the contractors 
after working hours. He testified to having made out a bill 
for the benefit of J. J. Kelly, and to having made out a bill 
for Timothy Lynch. You will remember that I produced 
from the papers brought in by Mr. Eichorn a bill from 
Timothy Lynch which Kelly could not identify as having 
been made by him, but was fairly positive that it was in the 
handwriting of one of the Eichorns. He identified a bill, 
which you have among the exhibits, made out for Mark 
Lynch, a contractor. He also out of two bills running from 
Contractor J. J. Kelly, identified one as being in his hand- 
writing, and remembered that that bill was made by him late 
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one night in Mr. Kelly’s house, where he went upon the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Eichorn, and under promise of compensation. 
That you will findin Exhibit 4. Altogether Kelly identified 
five bills as being at least in part in his handwriting. 

Now, upon cross-examination, Kelly realized that one bill 
running from Michael K. Leahy was not in his handwriting 
and it was excluded. A very slight, if any, unfavorable con- 
struction can be placed upon this action. Upon Exhibit 4, 
being a bill signed “J. J. Kelly” on some slight and imma- 
terial point Kelly admitted that he had been wrong in his 
direct examination, but he did find that a part of this bill or 
the sheet attached to it was in his handwriting, and no feint 
or turn of Mr. Matthews’ skill could do more than slightly 
confuse him. The fact stood just as it did in his direct ex- 
amination. ‘There were two bills made out from Mark Lynch. 
One of these Kelly identified as being in his handwriting, 
and on cross-examination changed his testimony, saying that 
this bill was not in his handwriting but the other was. In 
this we have simply a very slight and easily understood con- 
fusion, and nothing more. 

Now, you say, what had these transactions to do with the 
Park Department, or any of the officials of the Park Depart- 
ment at that time? Of course, upon the face of it, it would - 
appear to be a perfectly legitimate transaction, although a 
somewhat suspicious circumstance, that none of these. con- 
tractors, however ignorant themselves, could not obtain some 
clerical assistance without going to a boy connected as Kelly 
was. But the inference to be drawn in this particular case 
by you — and it is proper for you to draw it simply upon the 
strength of the numerous other suspicious conditions exist- 
ing — is that none of these contractors for whom Kelly made 
out the bills ever delivered as much loam as would appear 
upon their face, and that the Eichorns never settled at the 
figures set down on them. Now, it ought to be perfectly 
plain why the Eichorns should follow this system. The 
Kichorns simply had these raised bills to form a backing for 
the fraud which they were practicing at that time, and to 
which a number of the employees of the Park Department, 
some of them perhaps innocently, others to a greater or lesser 
degree, were parties. 

In October, of this same year (1898) Kelly decided that 
he would go to New York. To put it in his own words, he 
got tired of working. Eugene Eichorn gave him five dollars, 
to pay for his transportation. Eichorn says he didn’t. There, 
again, you have theconflict of testimony between two men, both 
of whom must have satisfied you that they were guilty of 
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lying at one time or another. Now, what are the probabilities? 
Here you balance the probabilities again. After Kelly had 
been in New York four days, that tired feeling came over 
him again, and he longed to be home. He had not his fare, 
and knew nobody in New York to whom he might look for 
assistance. Whatdid he do? He telegraphed, and we are 
indebted to the distinguished counsel for the Park Commis- 
sion for a copy of that telegram. Kelly telegraphed from 
New York on October 29, 1898, addressed Mr. Eugene 
Eichorn, at 73 Kingston street, Boston, in these terms: 
‘¢ Have lost my ticket. Please deposit my ticket with ticket 
agent, Boston, and ask him authorize ticket here. William 
Kelly.” And in the words of Kelly, Mr. Eichorn * couldn't. 
come quick enough”’ to the depot to deposit a ticket to get 
him back to Boston. You remember that the defence pro- 
duced another William Kelly, a traveling man, and a friend 
of Eichorn, who identified this telegram and recalled that on 
a Sunday afternoon in October of two years ago Mr. Eichorn 
called at his house and asked him when he came home from 
New York. He said he had returned the night before, and 
in answer to a question of Eichorn replied that he had not 
telegraphed to him, (EHichorn) for his fare. This second 
William Kelly has known Mr. Eichorn about fifteen years, 
and has been, according to his own testimony, upon terms of 
intimacy and friendliness with him. Upon my cross-examina- 
tion, you will remember that WilliamJ. Kelly admitted that he 
had not seen Mr. Eichorn for several months prior to the date 
of that telegram, and that Eichorn could have nopossible means 
of knowing whether he was in Boston, New York, or anywhere 
else. Hichorn received that telegram from New York on a 
Saturday. His action upon it, if we are to believe that he 
did not really understand it was from Kelly, the tally boy, 
was remarkably spontaneous. He exercised no element of 
caution that any man used to the ordinary customs of busi- 
ness would use. He telegraphed the desired ticket money 
immediately, but after telegraphing, 1t appears in the testi- 
mony that he goes around on the following day to look up 
Mr. Kelly, his friend. Why? If he thought he had tele- 
eraphed that money to his friend, why should he go to his 
house the day following, hardly allowing time for him to 
arrive home on the ticket that he had telegraphed him. Why 
should any suspicion disturb his mind at that time? Why 
should he imagine that any other William Kelly would tele- 
graph to him? Gentlemen, he knew that Kelly, the boy, who 
had been assisting him all summer in a scheme of fraud 
against the city of Boston, was in New York, knew it, 
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because he had supplied the money with which to carry him 
there; knew, when that telegram reached him, that it came 
from that same Kelly; and knew that the only safe course 
for him to pursue would be to accede to that request, which 
to him, knowing in what relation he stood to Kelly, was an 
absolute and irresistible demand. Why he went around to 
the house of the other Kelly none of us can certainly say. 
It may have been a cover. It may be that he thought he 
had sent it to the wrong Kelly; but, gentlemen, the wrong 
Kelly in his mind at that time was not Kelly, the tally boy, 
but Kelly, the travelling man. Kelly, the travelling man, had 
never before asked Eichorn to telegraph him a ticket or 
money, or assistance in any form, nor had he ever asked him 
any favor while at home. Lichorn was intelligent enough 
to know that this Kelly could at any time call upon the 
house that he represented for any expenses for transporta- 
tion that he might require. 

Gentlemen, I don’t care what your opinion of Kelly may 
be. Iam going to ask you to determine the color of this 
transaction in loam at Marine Park upon facts. I am going 
to ask you to apply ordinary logic to the circumstances which 
we know actually existed. We know that these favors were 
not extended by the Eichorns to Kelly, an absolute stranger, 
and inferior in station, whose habits and desires were entirely 
foreign to theirs, without some consideration. That is only 
a reasonable deduction. Kelly had served time for several 
petty frauds, and Kelly was prone to be dishonest; but Kelly 
was clever, and these two elements were just what the 
Eichorns needed in an ally to carry out their fraudulent 
practices at that place. Upon whom do dishonest men de- 
pend for dishonest work? Would it be upon an honest boy, 
or would it be upon a dishonest boy such as Kelly, whom they 
could handle for the gift of a bicycle, or for a few dollars 
with which to enjoy himself upon a holiday or at a picnic? 
Kelly confesses to you that he did dishonest things at Marine 
Park. You have listened to Kelly, and your ability to ana- 
lyze human nature must assure you that if there is one thing 
which Kelly is not, it is stupid; and if Kelly was “ crooked ” 
it was certain that some benefit must accrue in which he 
might share. If that fraud was perpetrated, then there never 
were delivered at Marine Park the number of yards of loam 
BO aie to be delivered, and for which the city actually 
paid. 

Your committee employed a civil engineer, Mr. Frank A. 
Foster, to make soundings at Marine Park during the pen- 
dancy of this hearing and report upon the depth of loam. It 
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is, Mr. Chairman, an absolutely immutable rule of law that 
counsel shall neither contradict nor repudiate a witness 
whom he himself has called. But it is fair for a tribunal, 
hearing the testimony of various witnesses, and considering 
the different and varying facts adduced, to give every item 
its own due weight and importance. Mr. Foster reports an 
existence of an average depth of loam of one and eighteen- 
hundreths feet, and that the total number of cubic yards as 
measured on the ground today is 13,941. Allowing for the 
shrinkage of the loam since it was put on the ground, which 
he fixes at twenty-five per cent., he found 17,425 cubic yards. 
Over eighteen thousand yards were supposed to be laid there. 
Mr. Matthews enters here with a mythical and mathematical 
proposition, the mathematics affecting the percentage of 
shrinkage and the myth the washing away of certain loam. 
Gentlemen, if it were necessary for the preservation of the per- 
sonal welfare of certain subordinates of the Park Depart- 
ment, they would have had the whole of Marine Park 
washed away. ‘That loam, of which we have heard, on the 
beach, was placed six feet above the high-water mark, and allow- 
ing that some of jt was washed away in the flood, it amounted 
to very little. My brother Matthews, before he got through 
in cross-examining the engineer, had practically succeeded in 
showing that the generous bicycle-giving, ticket-sending, 
lunch-giving Eichorn had made a present to the city of Bos- 
ton of several thousand more yards of loam than their con- 
tract ealled for or that they were ever paid for. That sounds. 
like a business-like proposition, doesn’t it? J would request 
the committee, in considering the matter of their expert’s 
soundings, to read the examination made by Chairman Nor- 
ris, the text of which can be found on page 1022 of the ap- 
pendix. I ask the committee to give me the special 
consideration of reading that examination by your Chair- 
man. 

The Park Department — and I will get over this as briefly 
as possible —had some dealings with one John McShane. 
Mr. McShane, in 1898, had a special contract for supplying 
filling at what is known as the Neponset Playground. At 
the beginning of his contract, he disposed of six hundred 
yards. The agreement was made with Mr. Pettigrew in the 
latter part of March. Two or three weeks thereafter he 
began to deliver the material at sixty-five cents a yard. At 
that time, according to Mr. McShane’s testimony, sixty-five 
cents was a better price for filling than any other contractor 
of whom he knew was receiving for the same stuff, but he 
considered it fair, because there was some considerable ex- 
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pense and difficulty attendant upon the agreement, including 
ing the building of a roadway into the meadow in which the 
filling was to be dumped. McShane used his own teams in 
hauling, and used but few double teams. Mr. McShane is a 
man who is densely ignorant, and whose ignorance in this 
particular instance seemed to have been turned to his advan- 
tage. According to his testimony, he kept no books or 
accounts, and simply retained the checks for filling delivered 
until it became time to cash them at the Park Department. 
Kelly, the tally boy, was sent to Neponset and there acted 
as tally boy and upon a small scale, according to his 
own testimony, as a foreman. He said that he had at 
one time under him a gang consisting of two men. This 
statement called forth much derision from the gentlemen on 
the other side, but it was subsequently proved that he actu- 
ally was the superior officer in charge at one time, and that he 
did direct to a certain extent the movements of at least one 
or two men. He also had much to do with the loam books. 
Now, here, at Neponset, as at Marine Park, Mr. Kelly de- 
veloped an. intimacy with the contractor delivering the filling. 
Here, he had that same faculty of acquiring lunches that he 
had at Marine Park, and used frequently to go to lunch at 
noon times to the home of McShane, and to go also to din-~ 
ner at the home of McShane. McShane said, in explanation 
of this, you will remember, that he kept boarders, and that 
Kelly agreed to pay him for the food that was furnished him. 
But you will remember very distinctly that Kelly continued 
for rather an extended period to eat at McShane’s house, and 
nobody claimed that payment was ever demanded of him and 
Kelly never volunteered the payment. Kelly on Sunday 
would go upon little jaunts with McShane to the Squantum 
Inn, where he regaled himself, at the expense of the con- 
tractor, taking among other things large potations of imported 
ginger ale. This, in substance, was the relationship of 
Kelly to McShane. After McShane got in his first consign- 
ment of filling to Neponset, Mr. Pettigrew awoke to the fact 
that he was paying to much money to McShane for filling, 
and suspended all business dealings with him. Later they 
were resumed upon the basis of forty cents per load, and Mr. 
McShane found it profitable to continue to deliver loads to 
the park at that price. McShane received all his checks for 
filling from Kelly, and also received checks which were not 
for filling from Kelly. Kelly told Mr. McShane that he was 
ambitious to take a college course, and the evidence would 
seem to clearly show that McShane decided to aid him in his 
ambition, and incidentally profit himself by the operation. 
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To quote Mr. McShane, he thought Kelly “was quite asmart 
little lad to be doing so much writing as he was doing.” 
(Laughter. ) 

At the time when Mr. McShane’s business with Mr. Petti- 
grew was finally discontinued, McShane presented to the 
Park Department to be cashed, about 800 more checks than 
there were loads of filling actually delivered. That action 
was so gross, and the margin of difference was so broad, that 
even the administration at Pine Bank was aroused to the 
fact that something irregular was going on, and consequently 
no settlement was made with Mr. McShane. McShane then 
went to the office of Mr. John B. Moran for the purpose, as 
he said, of having his accounts audited. I think Mr. Moran 
is sufficiently well known in the community to have it under- 
stood by this committee that he is not an expert accountant 
— that he is not a professional expert accountant — and that 
the clerical force in his office devotes its energy and time to 
law work, and not to book-keeping. When the matter was 
adjusted, the Park Department succeeded in avoiding pay- 
ment on these fraudulent checks, and McShane paid Mr. 
Moran for the balancing of his books. How these eight 
books, containing one hundred checks each, came into the 
hands of McShane isn’t quite clear. Kelly has said that he 
didn’t deliver them to him, and that he made out but very 
few of them. Kelly speaks of seeing McShane’s wife and 
his young niece and a serving woman at work filling in 
blank checks. Mrs. McShane, according to her husband’s 
statement, does what little book-keeping he finds necessary 
in maintaining his business. There can be no doubt that 
McShane was thoroughly dishonest, and if his stupidity had 
not induced him to go into the business of cheating the city 
on such a gigantic scale, he would undoubtedly have de- 
frauded the Park Department of a great deal of money — 
and we cannot safely say now, Mr. Chairman, just how 
many checks for filling were given by Kelly illegitimately 
before this attempted fraud was discovered. Kelly was in 
collusion with McShane, and Kelly was an employee of the 
Park Department. 

Where the department officials are to be held responsible 
in thig, instance is in the careless issuance of these checks. 
Mr. Pettigrew and his subordinates at Pine Bank knew, or 
in the course of their duty should have known, that the total _ 
supply of filling required and agreed to be purchased from 
McShane was not by any means sufficient to make resonable 
the sending of so many blank checks to anybody at Nepon- 
set, and it is a disgusting commentary upon the loose system 
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which prevailed at Pine Bank in the picture that we have of 
a whole family of McShanes and their servants sitting about 
in their home filling out loam checks for filling which never, 
in a well conducted system of parks, would have left head- 
quarters except for actual value received. 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly call to your mind witness 
Michael McNulty, now on the working list of the Department 
and disguising himself as watchman in charge of roads. This 
man received $2.75 a day, and has for the greater part of the 
past year or more actually been a subforeman, working con- 
trary to civil service rules, and at times bossing on important 
work a gang as large as forty men. His experience and 
education do not justify the superintendent or general fore- 
man in allowing him to perform the work he is called upon 
to do in that position, and it would seem to be only fair that, 
in view of the recent suspensions, such a man should be 
obliged to confine himself simply and solely to the work for 
which he is’ being paid, and that is a watchman on roads. 

Now, to come to Professor Sargent, I intend -to touch 
upon that subject briefly, and, at the same time, to treat him 
as delicately as I did in my cross-examination of him. To 
approach with all due respect the great Sargent, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say this, that it 1s my opinion that upon the 
subject of the peculiar care with which our trees have been 
treated, and the manner in which plants and shrubberies 
have been arranged, or disarranged, we are quite as much in 
the dark at present as we were at the outset of this inquiry. 
We have seen Professor Sargent, and we have lstened to 
him. We have had the benefit of a trip through our Park 
System, which I might say was almost personally conducted 
by that learned authority, and the actual result of our experi- 
ence with the Professor is that some of us imagine that we 
now have a vague idea of what his theory is. And the idea 
of many of the witnesses who appeared before you was that 
Professor Sargent’s theories are wrong. So far as the care of 
the trees and their arrangement in the parks is considered, 
Professor Sargent is admittedly the right arm and the mind 
of the Commission. His rule is without much question 
arbitrary, and it is my opinion that this is as it should be if 
Professor Sargent’s ideas are right. I think, Mr. Mgtthews’ 
statement, that the criticisms which have been made of this 
great expert’s methods has been in the mass puerile and un 
thinking, is unwise and narrow almost to the point of being 
of itself unintelligible. It doesn’t necessarily follow that be- 
cause Charles Sprague Sargent stands recognized as the 
master mind in this line of thought, that he has any monopoly 
upon either the intelligence or the education upon this sub- 
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ject. It is not to be supposed that any man of the wealth and 
position and wonderful intellectual development which he has, 
and who has devoted the entirety of a long, well directed and 
beautifully preserved life to the mastery of any single subject 
of science or art, can wander very far from that ideal which 
the course of that life itself must inspire. The Professor 
knows the tree; knows it in its ancestry and life. Now, he 
has certain rules for the treatment of trees — and those rules 
may be right, or may be wrong. Personally, I have not been 
able to determine from the evidence that has been presented 
here whether he or his opponents are right on the matter of 
tree cultivation; but it does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, 
although it may strike many of our superior friends that it is 
heresy, that it is possible that Professor Sargent is fallible, that 
it is possible he has made mistakes, and that it also is possi- 
ble that such educated men as Mr. Winslow and Doctor 
- Barnes — who certainly talked as intelligently upon the sub- 
ject as Mr. Sargent’s friend from New York, Mr. Parsons — 
should be credited with possessing some little intelligence. 
I think my brother Matthews goes to extremes in speaking 
of what he terms the “crank.” Now, the “crank” — to sup- 
pose these men to be cranks, for the sake of argument — has 
his place in our world of activity. The “crank” kicks, and 
he is generally kicking at something that should be kicked 
at. Now, in this case, no. matter what the standing of Prof. 
Sargent may be, no matter how thoroughly versed he may be 
in his particular study, nor how intellectual he may be, lam 
not willing to believe that Doctor Barnes, Mr. Winslow and 
the other gentlemen who have troubled themselves to come 
here and give us the advantage of their opinions, can be 
entirely wrong. 

The subject of just what should be done with trees and 
plants is very thin ice, Mr. Chairman, for any man who is 
not thoroughly educated in the subject to touch upon. Per- 
sonally, I would not presume to gather, in the course of 
eight or ten days, any comprehensive idea as to just what 
theory Mr. Sargent has formulated after an exhaustive study 
of a period of more than forty years. Of course, we under- 
stand that trees must be cared for. I have read somewhere 
—I may not be exactly accurate — that there are tree ex- 
perts who permit trees to grow without interruption or care, 
and that the trees in many instances do remarkably well. 
Then, we have on the other side tree culturists who assist 
nature in developing the tree as nature intends it should be 
developed and formed. ‘Then there is a class of tree cul- 
turists, I have understood — and probably the greatest in the 
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world are the Japanese tree culturists — who dominate na- 
ture, who compel nature to do this or that with the tree, and 
who make the trees grow in distinct forms, which, because 
of their peculiarity and the natural beauty of the material of 
which they are composed, present a remarkably striking 
feature. I think, as one of the committee has said, that 
while in dealing with the human body doctors are necessary, 
nature has a fairly successful way of dealing with her 
offshoots. 

Now, you understand that Iam more or less deferential 
to Professor Sargent. I heard him speak here, and his very 
style of conversation impressed me that the man is a genius ; 
and if we have failed to find out anything from Professor 
Sargent — and as a matter of fact we have not found out ~ 
anything from him — it is because there is nobody here, and 
possibly there is nobody within the confines of the State, 
who was capable of questioning him intelligently upon his 
specialty. It was easy to understand, it was easy to 
examine, it was easy to fathom, Mr. Parsons. He was ready. 
One could see that he had read the signs. Professor Sargent 
spoke in an entirely different strain, and showed that he 
possessed ideas which, while we could not exactly compre- 
hend them, we knew to be ideas of value. 

The Professor has critised the Park Commission for not 
carrying out his ideas of tree thinning. And upon that 
point, if the Commission leans upon Professor Sargent, if it 
is going to depend upon him, why not follow out his ideas ? 
Certainly no better can be obtained. Now, Professor Sar- 
gent appeared here, and I say again, Mr. Chairman, that 
while none of us appreciated just what his ideas were, while 
none of us got any distinct idea of what information he 
intended to impart — if he intended to impart any — we all, 
I think, felt respect for the man and his ability. He did not 
give me much information, for during my examination of 
him he spoke to me almost exclusively in brilliant mono- 
syllables) But we sat around here, impressed by that 
atmosphere of genius. We sat around here with much of 
that reverential awe of those persons who in the eastern world 
sit before some great bronze Buddha. I made up my mind 
that night, Mr. Chairman, that if you, or any member of this 
committee, or anyone within the sound of my voice, were to 
accept the theories, were to accept the principles of Professor 
Sargent, they would have to accept them as they accept the 


never would understand them. So much for Professor 
Sargent. It is not proved either by Professor Sargent’s 
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testimony or by any thirteen-volume book of his that 
Doctor Barnes is wrong. It is not proved by his standing 
in’ the community or in the intellectual world that nobody 
else can possibly have a beneficial idea upon the subject of 
tree culture. 

Now, it seems to have been the policy, or, rather, the 
disposition, of those in charge of the Park Department to 
give away material for which they had no immediate use, 
rather than to store it for future purposes or to find a pur- 
chaser for it. Now, the only way the committee can intelli- 
gently solve the question of what it was proper to do with 
this material is to ask themselves this question: What 
would I doif I had that quantity of that same material ? 
The question is what the cautious man would say to do with 
similar materials if the question arose in the course of his 
own business; and if it would have occurred to a man in the 
course of his own business to preserve these things, then it 
should have occurred to him far more strongly if he were 
handling the property of somebody else. I have in mind 
the case of Coleman, the contractor, to which Mr. Shea _per- 
sonally testified. Foreman Coulter upon Mr. Shea’s instruc- 
tion gave to Coleman from three hundred to one thousand 
yards of gravel, merely for the sake of its being carted 
away. Mr. Shea contends that the Park Department reaped 
a financial benefit from this transaction, but I cannot agree, 
nor do I think you can reasonably agree with him in that 
contention. It might have been used for filling, and was 
subsequently used by Mr. Coleman for filling in a street 
under a contract with another Department of the City of 
Boston. ‘This Coulter, as I have already said, is now work- 
ing as a laborer, but this may be said with regard to his 
case, — that he passed a civil service examination, and, so 
far as we know, was competent to occupy a position as fore- 
man; while McNulty, at the present time receiving more 
wages and performing a superior order of work, never passed 
a civil service examination, and is incompetent to hold the 
position for which he is receiving the salary. 

You will remember, also, a witness named Fischer, an ex- 
pert gardener, and a son of that gardener who in the earlier 
days of our park system performed work of unquestioned 
excellence under the great direction, and: in conjunction and 
harmony with Frederick Law Olmsted. Mr. Fischer was a 
candidate three years, when Mr. Coler left the department, 
for the position of head planter, a position for which he was 
fully qualified by an experience in practical gardening and 
study from childhood. Through some influence, and_in- 
fluence not very difficult for us to locate, Mr. Dawson, who 
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had about him a glamour of a term of service or study at the — 
Arnold Arboretum, was given that position. Since Mr. 
Dawson’s appointment Mr. Fischer has worked faithfully 
and well in the parks, and upon Mr. Dawson’s recent retire- 
ment by resignation from the service of this city, Mr. 
Fischer again became a candidate for the position of planter. 
At the present time a man named McNulty, whose first 
name hasn’t been disclosed in evidence, is acting as head 
planter, although he does not enjoy the title, and it is not 
understood that he has as yet received the salary which goes 
with that office. But it is a fact that Mr. Fischer is to-day 
a subordinate to this man, and, in that connection, obliged 
to take orders and carry out certain ideas — limited, of 
course, to the execution of plans laid out by his superiors, 
but taking orders from a man who is plainly, by reason of his 
lack of experience, unfit to be head planter in our parks. 
This McNulty has been in this country but a very few years, 
six at the outside, and his education and training for the 
work of gardener, or at least his original experience in this 
country was put in at a twine factory in Jamaica Plain. 
Now, gentlemen, is that a policy of administration that is 
calculated to best subserve the interests of our municipality 
in the promotion and nurturing of a great park system ? 

Two or three shanties which have been condemned by Mr. 
Shea in the past year or so have also found their way out of 
the assets of the department in much — in fact, in exactly 
the same manner— as the gravel. ‘These items are incon- 
sequential of themselves, but they show a lack of system and 
a gross waste, and I think you will agree with me that in 
order to have a perfectly successful administration of any 
large department, perfect system is absolutely essential. I 
think, perhaps, the idea of dumping material into ponds is 
somewhat better than giving it away, for the reason that 
in those cases we at least know where to find it, if we ever 
have occasion to use it. 

We have somewhere in the evidence testimony of a night 
watchman, acting in a minor degree in the capacity of an 
engineer, and in the course of his work tending one or more 
boilers. I lay no great stress on this, but it has its own 
minute importance, and as a departmental detail is worthy of 
your consideration. 

Do you remember, gentlemen, the testimony of Mr. Allen, 
and about Mr. Allen? It was discussed at length this after- 
noon ; so I shall not go into it at great length. Mr, Allen 
is the young man who acts as stable boss in Franklin Park, 
and it has been charged against him that for a period of three 
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weeks or more he stabled a horse of his own at the park 
stables, and at the expense of the department. Upon the 
matter being called to the attention of Mr. Shea, the horse 
was removed to a stable of his own —that is, Mr. Allen’s — 
where we have fairly reliable evidence that feed was taken 
from the park stable for the animal’s consumption. 

The only instance we have of any shanty in the Park 
Department being the subject of a bargain, which by the way 
was never completed, was when Jeffery offered twenty-five 
dollars for a shanty, which, at the time the offer was made, 
the department had no use for—and it is not in evidence it 
has any good use for it at the present time. 

The burying of certain edgestones at the Back Bay Fens 
has been brought to your notice in several forms, not only in 
the testimony, but by Brother Matthews this afternoon, and 
will be considered by you, I have no doubt, with the weight 
which the importance of it demands. 

Another item of evidence which speaks eloquently for itself 
is the disposition made of the wrought iron gates in Franklin 
Park, which were removed, plainly for reasons of public safety. 
The original cost of these gates, net, was $896.70. They 
were sold for $46. There is no comment required upon that. 

Now, gentlemen, to approach the closing of this argument, 
I suppose the briefest and most intelligent way in which to 
collate the evidence with regard to the Commissioners is to 
take first the staff, to which must be delegated in all such 
bodies the ministerial work of the system. And while I am 
upon that topic, I have some things to say concerning the 
Secretary of the Commission, Mr. Clarke, who has been 
constantly in attendance at these hearings from the beginning 
and of whom you have seen much and from whom you 
have obtained so very little material information. Mr. Clarke 
is the salaried officer attached to the Commission, and is 
compensated for his more or less valuable services at the rate 
$3,000 per annum —am I right, Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. STRATTON. — Three thousand. dollars. 

Mr. Lunpy. — He has served with the Commission since 
its institution in 1875, and I think from his appearance 
before the Committee and from the condition in which we 
found him, it is fair to argue that this is probably the first 
occasion upon which he has been aroused to any semblance 
of activity during that period. Question after question, 
asking for proper information were put to Mr. Clarke, and I 
leave it to this committee whether those quiries were fairly or 
intelligently answered as a general thing. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I maintain that it is a psychological fact that no man 
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can be a part of any official machine for a quarter of a century 
and breathe the air of intelligence and information which must 
necessarily occasionally pervade such an organization, with- 
out being inoculated with it; if not with any original 
thought, at least with some knowledge of things that sur- 
rounds him. Knowledge is infectious, and even the hardest 
and most nearly impenetrable brain will become affected in 
time. 

I have questioned Mr. Clarke upon almost innumerable 
subjects with which he should be more or less familiar, and 
the responses and intelligent answers that I have received, or 
that have been received by Mr. Matthews, or any member of 
this committee, are so few that they are worthy aspecial re- 
port. I cannot believe that Mr. Clarke’s defect is ineff- 
ciency, because that seems to me to be, under the existing 
conditions, impossible. I attribute it rather to an arrogance, 
a spirit of insolent independence, born of long and uninter- 
rupted possession of public office. Mr. Clarke’s duties are 
extremely light. As I remember it, he writes upon an aver- 
age not more than ten letters a week. He records the min- 
utes of Board meetings, and it seems is very strenuous at 
least in his signature. Beyond this we are given to under- 
stand that he makes some memoranda of real estate transfers, 
and occasionally has to engage in a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with some plain citizen who has the audacity to inquire 
into the doings of the Park Commission to which he is con- 
tributing something now and then in the way of a poll tax. 
Now, it would seem that Mr. Clarke, with so much time 
upon his hands and so very little business upon his mind, 
might have given to this committee, if he does not give to, 
the public generally, the courtesy of attention. In reply to 
questions, Mr. Clarke demonstrated that his memory is very 
bad, and he demonstrated this only in cases where he found 
it impossible to evade responding at all to the questions as 
put. 

Mr. Stratton, the Chairman, who gives considerabie time 
to the practice of law, and who, I imagine, has varied inter- 
ests along other lines, tried to and succeeded in answering 
about one hundred questions to one that Mr. Clarke answered. 
During the whole course of the investigation, I recall but 
one well defined piece of information given us by Mr. Clarke, 
and that was that during the past year, of all the hearings 
granted upon matters with which the Commission was con- 
cerned, but one instance was recorded in which the Board 
arrived at a decision favorable to the petitioners. 

As I have said, I know‘very little, and have been able to 
learn very little, concerning the thinning of trees, but I want 
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to go on record as being heartily in favor of the institution 
of a thinning-out process of the staff of the Park Board. 

Mr. Stratton; the Chairman of the Commission, has shown 
a polite willingness to oblige your Committee in furnishing all 
the information that he had, and that all must admit was quite 
extensive. His grasp of the details of the matters carried 
out by his Commission for a period covering three years was 
nothing short of remarkable. Mr. Stratton has demonstrated 
that he is, in the purest conception of the term, a gentleman 
— something that isn’t any too plentiful at the present time, 
Mr. Chairman, — and is, I should say, an able lawyer, — which 
is something which we don’t find attached to every green bag. 
Mr. Stratton has brought to the duties of his office intelli- 
gence, integrity, and an ambition to achieve well for the 
people to whom the parks belong. But whether from gen- 
tleness of character or overconfidence in the honesty of 
purpose of those with whom he has been forced to come in 
contact in the business of the Department, the administra- 
tion of affairs of the Board since he assumed the responsibili- 
ties of Chairman, have not been to the best advantage of the 
public. Individually, the Chairman seems to devote a great 
deal of time to the work of his Department, and would seem 
to bear the burden that might be divided more evenly be- 
tween himself and his two colleagues, while taking up the 
work which is properly within the province of his paid sec- 
retary. 

As the hour is growing late, I shall pass over as briefly as 
the importance of the subject will permit, a few of the acts 
of this body during the past three years which truly merit 
some public censure and I think call for some action upon 
the part of this committee at this time. First among them 
is the ceding of valuable franchises and privileges. to persons 
who were non-residents of Boston, and who had no interest 
in its welfare, and giving no fair value in exchange for the 
opportunities to acquire large profits. 

I have in mind first the lease given by the Board to Mr. 
L. E. Bow, —a resident of some village or town outside of 
Boston — of the Head House, at Marine Park. The tenure 
of the lease is four years, from 1897 to 1901, and provides 
that Bow shall have the exclusive right of furnishing refresh- 
ments at that place. One of the gentle stipulations made 
upon the lessee is that he shall keep open from eight o'clock 
in the morning till eleven o’clock in the evening on each day 
between May and October, and shall supply to all persons 
applying therefor and paying the prices approved by the 
Board, such refreshments as shall be required by the Board 
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to be furnished therein; shall keep the premises clean, 
heated, ete. Beyond this Bow shall do certain other things 
for the benefit of the public paying the price. The schedule 
of prices for bathing privileges, etc., which should be abso- 
lutely free to the public, is provided. A similar contract has 
been granted the Boston Park Boat Service Company, giving 
that company outrageously broad privileges, and giving it 
opportunities that responsible men of this city should have 
been given an opportunity to bid for. I think myself that 
it is quite probable that there has not been any great profit 
derived by either of these men, or by either of the companies 
in interest, but there is no doubt in my mind that Mr. Bow, 
who has the privilege at South Boston, should be obliged, 
under ordinary business rules, to pay something for the im- 
mense floor space which he there occupies. 

I do not wish to repeat the experience we had at the last 
hearing, of walking out of the room only a short time before 
the day was breaking, so I shall omit many of the things 
which I had in a way made up my mind to say in argument. I 
do wish, however, to say a few words upon the system of the 
playground purchases that has been in vogue during the past 
three years, and I refer more particularly to those transactions 
which have engrossed the attention of the Commission during 
the past year. There are two transactions, which, to my 
mind, were not conducted with any degree of caution or — 
well, common business ability — by the Commission. One is 
the taking of the Columbus-avenue playground, and the other 
is the taking of the Ashmont playground. Now, it is quite 
possible, Mr. Chairman, that both of those playgrounds are con- 
sidered valuable for the purposes for which they were taken. 
It is quite possible that, when the Board gets through paying 
for the Ashmont property, it will be found to be valuable at the 
price which they paid. I have much doubts upon such fu- 
turities as that, however. But in considering the Columbus- 
avenue playground, [I desire you to bear one thing in mind 
in reviewing the evidence. Bear in mind the zealous — 
interest shown by one James H. Stark, whom you will find 
referred to as acting in the same capacity some time ago, 
when they took the Neponset playground. Examine the 
petition for the taking of that Columbus-avenue playground, 
and then ask yourself how many of those names represent a 
single person. You can read it in the characteristics of the 
writing, alone, Mr. Chairman. Then ask yourself, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, how many per- 
sons ever cared whether there was a playground in the 
vicinity of Columbus avenue or not. Now, the taking of 
that Ashmont playground, even if they did only take 90,000 
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when Mr. Costello wanted to sell them 200,000 feet, was an 
outrage. ‘There were already in the Dorchester district more 
playgrounds than they knew what to do with. That may be 
an extreme statement, Mr. Chairman, but you know what I 
mean. Playgrounds are mostly called for where breathing 


Dorchester is unquestioned. ‘There are places in this city 
where breathing spaces are vitally necessary. If this Com- 
mission had taken that money which they have exhausted 
simply to suit the whims of one particular man and had put 
it into some playground in a section of the city where it 
would have been of some benefit, they would have been ren- 
dering to the public a service for which the public should 
have been eternally grateful. Those purchases were due to 
the whims of one individual, or, as Mr. Stratton put it, to 
the “remarkable enthusiasm for playgrounds,” as displayed 
by one man. Consider the fact that on this Park Board you 
had first Mr. Stratton, the lawyer of the Board, its Chair- 
man, who had had an experience of three or four years as a 
Park Commissioner, and who had had experience as a lawyer, 
at any rate to a certain extent, in dealing with real estate ; 
that upon that Board was Mr. Pratt, an old business man and 
an experienced Park Commissioner, and Mr. Prendergast, 
whose name is conspicuous as a great financial influence in Bos- 
ton, and than whom there is perhaps no keener business man in 
Boston. I regret that I did not have the opportunity of ex- 
aminine Mr. Pratt, because of his illness, but both Mr. 
Prendergast and Mr. Stratton testified that they did not 
want that playground at Ashmont, and that they did not think 
it advisable to take it, but that they had been practically 
forced to take it at the price which the owner named, which 
was all the way from twenty to seventy per cent. In excess 
of the valuation. The Mayor, with his unbounded enthusi- 
asm for the purchase of playgrounds, his perfect passion for 
acquiring lands at exorbitant amounts above the assessed 
valuation, said to take this land,.and, as a compromise, they 
took a part of it. Now, there is a waste of money. ‘To be 
sure, it has not been paid for yet. ‘The case will go before 
a jury before it is paid. 

Right here, there is one other point which I wish to refer 
to, and which I had intended to refer to earlier, and that is the 
specimens of trees produced before the committee. It is per- 
fectly plain to the committee that in producing that specimen 
here (referring to Exhibit 100), of a tree which he claimed 
to be eighty years old, Mr. Matthews did not produce a fair 
average specimen from the wilderness, growing in the same soil 
that that did, according to Professor Sargent’s own testimony. 
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I simply point that out as an exception to the general disposi- 
tion to be fair which the defence has shown. 

Mr. MatruEews.—I think Mr. Sargent stated that there 
were larger trees than Exhibit 100 in some parts of the 
Wilderness, bat there were none in that part from which that 
speciman was taken. 

Mr. Lunpy. — Well, I possibly misstated that, Mr. 
Matthews. Now, they brought in here figures in regard 
to land cases settled by the Commissioners, settled by the 
Law Department, settled by the Law Department in con- 
junction with the Commissioners, and settled by trial. As 
it was brought out in the cross-examination, however, the 
first three classes of cases, those settled by the Commis- 
sioners, those settled by the Law Department, and those 
settled by the Law Department in conjunction with the 
Commissioners, all, by reason of statutory provisions are 
settled directly .by the Commissioners. It is not fairly 
presenting the case to you. | 

Now, in reference to Mr. Conry’s examination of the books, 
it is true that, as Mr. Matthews said, he found the books of 
the Park Department to be in the condition that he expected 
they would be in. He found that there had been perfect 
integrity there, and no dishonesty. But he did find some 
things to which he objected. The gentleman who acts as 
book-keeper also acts as purchasing agent, and while Mr. 
Conry was very strenuous ‘in stating that in his opinion Mr. 
Ogden was a man of the highest integrity, still he pointed 
out to you the danger of a system which permits the man 
who purchases supplies to make original entries of those 
purchases upon books of the people for whom he is acting. 

Now, consider all those things. What, briefly, has this 
investigation accomplished? It has not been altogether 
absurd, as my brother Matthews would have you believe. I 
hope that the committee were not entirely swept away by 
the delightfully contagious argument of Mr. Matthews, which 
ended up with a plea for an increased appropriation. One 
would have supposed, from hearing him sum up his case, 
that the only thing that you would have to consider was 
how much they would be given for maintenance next year. 
Now, that is not the question. It may have slipped the 
minds of some members of this committee, but there has 
been an investigation en foot, and there has been some evyi- 
dence adduced which is somewhat derogatory to the commis- 
sioners. 

Now, something must be done, gentlemen. You have got 
to remember, in arriving at a conclusion in this case, that a 
certain responsibility rests upon you, and that the public eye 
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is upon this committee. It does not necessarily follow, in 
order to justify the committee’s investigation of this partic- 
ular case, that it should find against the Board of Park Com- 
missioners. No. And it is not a fact that the whole affair 
has been so absurd that you, Mr. Chairman, or any of your 
colleagues, would shorten your public life by deciding to 
remove the Commissioners, or to recommend their removal, 
or to recommend any other proposition which might occur to 
your minds. But whatever decision this committee arrives 
at, 1t must be arrived at after deliberation and with due con- 
sideration for the interests of everybody concerned, whether 
it be the citizen, the plain, common citizen, who has made so 
much complaint of this system, or whether it be the member 
of the Commission who has acted with an honestyof purpose 
and with integrity, giving his time without compensation to 
that office. No matter whom you consider, Mr. Chairman, 
you must weigh the evidence that has been putin. It is 
your duty to read it and digest it, and arrive at a fair con- 
clusion to all parties concerned. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I thank you for the consid- 
eration which you have shown me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does Mr. Matthews desire to make 
any argument in rebuttal ? 

Mr. MatTTHEws. — No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This hearing has now come to a close. 
The committee desires to thank its counsel, Mr. Lundy, for 
the able manner in which he has conducted this affair, and 
also to thank Mr. Matthews, counsel for the Commissioners, 
for the able manner in which he has conducted his side of it, 
and for the courtesies which he has shown to the committee. 
The Chair desires to thank both counsel for the courtesies 
shown to him, and also for not getting the committee into 
any parliamentary or legal wrangle. ‘The committee desire 
to thank the Commissioners for the courtesies which they 
have shown to the committee, and for their willingness to 
testify themselves and to produce any witnesses desired by 
the committee. The committee desire also tu thank the 
members of the press for their attendance at the hearing, for 
the close attention which they have given to the testimony, 
and for the fair manner in which they have reported it. The 
investigation has now come to a close. I think I can truth- 
fully say that it has been conducted without any feeling on 
the part of the committee, or on the part of the counsel on 
either side. The committee will take the matter under ad- 
visement, and will report at a later date. The committee 
stands adjourned. 

Adjourned at 11.12 P.M. 
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. ERRATA. Sate | 
Onpages 1282 ane 1288 — For Coler read Koehler. Re y, 
On page 1314, line 12—For Bolles’ read Dole’s. 
On page 1322, line 2— For prevented read resembled. | Ja | 
On page 1327, line 1—Omit “laid.” ae 
On page 1401, line 20— For rotten read rot. 
Onpages 1402 and 1403 — For saguaro read sequvia. 
On page 1404, line 24 — For Drury read Druid Hill. 


On page 1455, line 2—For 26,000 reel 21,000, Bee 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
annual reportin cer Seeks Ue ee Res OR CR wl See 23 Il 
branch library, Old Town Hall, Dorchester, communi- 
cation from trustees relative to................ 163 V 
LOAN APPROPRIATIONS 
requests of departments for............ cee ee ween 98> ALE 
LOANS 


loan for $1,000,000, message of the mayor relative to, 47 Ill 
loan for $4,864,400, with two substitute orders, report 


of committee On finance... 05s. 6.00 S55 sce 140 V 
loan for $5,440,900, report of committee on public 

improvements + V6.6 ees eee eee es B58 ON 
loan for $4,184,300, message of the mayor relative to, 167 Vv 
loan $2,521,301 as finally passed.......... 2... .0000. 177 V 


LOCATIONS FOR STREET RAILWAYS. SEE THE 
DIFFERENT STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


MARKET DEPARTMENT 
annual reporbe ss 62s. ed so so ea ae 24 Il 
MATTHEWS, HON. NATHAN, JR. 
report to Boston Real Estate Exchange on tax limit 
and indebtedness. See BosToN REAL ESTATE 


EXCHANGE. 
MAYOR, THE . 
inaugural address ©. i. /s.05 aveese ss ehh ccs ee eeeuee 1 I 
municipal finances, statement of the mayor to com- 
mittees of the General Court................... 104. ‘IIT 


messages, communications, ete., arranged numerically 
loan order for $1,000,000 for construction of 


sowerage Works 222.40 (LES yon tone eee 47 Ill 
annual estimates of departments for 1900- 
19001... eat wee te Oe eee tee 49 §=Iil 


employees of children’s department, com- 

munication from the trustees relative 

£08. ft Far selat ww s'uecke Gan Se eee 54 Ill 
Parkman School-house, communication 

from the school committee relative to 55 = IIT 
transfers of appropriations from December 

15, 1899, to January 31, 1900, statement 

of the city auditor 2... is. 0280. ae 57 «Ill 
deposits ‘in Globe National Bank, state- 

ment of sinking-fund commissioners 

relative tous 3.2 a ee See oe eee oe 59 Ill 
deposits in Globe National Bank, state- 

ment of sinking-fund commissioners 

relative to:.:.’. 2. 322 Ree ee eee 62 Ill 
teams hired by park department, infor- 

mation from the park commissioners 

relative ‘to svs: 2b oes ss cee rie eres 06. ys 


INDEX. Vil 


Document 
No. Vol. 
MAYOR, THE, continued. 
messages, constables appointed for one year......... 69 IIL 
development of commerce of Boston, re- 
port of committee on conference...... hee ALE 


laying out and construction of streets in 

the Dorchester District, table giving 

the liabilities incurred against the loan 

appropriation of $500,000............. 75 Ii 
employees in Boston Insane Hospital, com- 

munication from the trustees submit- 

LTS RR ES ae ae a 1G6= SATE 
list of laborers employed by park depart- 

ment who do not earn over $2.00 per 

“pt aes BS De ees ae ee py ees! 
list of offices hired by the city, communi- 

cation from the city auditor submitting 78 =I 
reconstruction of Old Court House, com- 

munication from the city engineer rela- 

REN Reet, Sn seeiet ote ye oaks en a 82. Ill 
guard service and fire protection at Rains- 

ford Island, communication from the 

trustees for children ................. 83 =s«dIII 
street and sewer construction in 1898, 1899 

and 1900, and betterments collected in 

said years, statement of city auditor of 

Sx pendieres. fori 205. eas). ais nec o OES ere 
automobile ambulance in Charlestown Dis- 

trict, communication from board of 

police on advisability of establishing, 92: ei 
sites for playground, Ward 5, communi- 

cation from the park commissioners 

Vers eyintice tos tas ede ae aoe ale 93 il 
resident physician in East Boston, com- 

munication from the overseers of the 

poor relative: 16.25 5.8 1s tA ashe ee 96 =6Ill 
drinking fountain, corner Thomas Park and 

Old Harbor street, communication from 


water commissioner relative to....... Cie irk 
requests of departments for loan appropri- 

Strons.eas fd, FE pe’. TLE 
cancelling of certain accounts of collect- 

IDS US partMen oie 4 on Ses wee eee 108 =«‘IIl 


improvements of common and _ public 
grounds, communication from the 
superintendent of public grounds sub- 
mitting estimates... 5.025.652 ie 109 =Ill 
machinery and material sold and on hand 
formerly used by the electrical con- 
struction and repair division.......... 110~=—s«dIT 


Vill INDEX. 


Document 
No. Vol. 
MAYOR, THE, continued. 


messages, recommendation of the passage of a 
supplementary appropriation order 


amounting to $1,224,410.............. 114. Il 
garbage plant at Cow Pasture, report of 

the health department............... 127 V 
list of all cases committed to Rainsford 

Island for non-payment of fines...... * 128 V 


contract of the Boston Electric Light Com- 

pany with the city of Boston, report 

of superintendent of lamps relative to, 135 V 
land at corner of Chestnut and Adams 

street, Ward 5, for playground pur- 

poses, communication from the school 

committee relative to................. 136 vi 
information relative to arc lights not used _ 

during the five months ending August 

B15: BOO0 6 ie gate) n See Soll ae chen oe 137 Vv 


sale of old electric light posts, report from 
superintendent of lamps............. 138 
; Randidge Fund Excursion, report on man- 
ASEMEN Ge ¢ sigteihinieabrg ws Wael Seamer een 144 Vv 


suit of City of Boston vs. Commonwealth, 

on account of taking of water supply 

system, copies of papers authorizing 

final settlementieunie cycne ee eee 150 Vv 
grammar school-house for girls, South 

Boston, communication from the 

school committee relative to....... 152 V 
report of representative, Mrs. Roger Wol- 

cott, to the International Congress of 

Charities at Paris Exposition, 1900... 159 
branch library Old Town Hall, Dorchester, 


communication from trusteesrelativeto 1638 ° V . 


settlement of suits of Alfred Ziegler 
against city on account of improve- 
ment, of: Stony Drook.ii. a. ey sawwle 166 
loan order. of $4,184,300). 01). aca aids wile eae 167° 
MINORS’ LICENSES 
regulation to amend Chapter 2 of Revised Regulations 
Of 1898 Telative GO. ais, oc. oe lenient eyes bialauaanee nN 148 V 
MONTHLY EXHIBITS. See AupiTIne DEPARTMENT. 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF CITY COLLECTOR. See 
COLLECTING DEPARTMENT. 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF CITY TREASURER. See 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
MUNICIPAL FINANCES 
Mayor Hart’s statement to committee of the General , 
COT, ok. Lnisis shia Bio vice W SiR ale OME Ges a Roza 104 —s«dTIT 


4< 


INDEX. 
Document 
No. 
OPE MIG PHASES TEE. «5 5 o's cee os bok ne eee es be wage 43 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
EBEEUNE cht, ote Ph irs ane tae ee Bikes wd tee ee 25 


NEW BRIDGE, COVE STREET. See CovE-STREET 
BRIDGE. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 
message of the mayor transmitting report of com- 
mittee on conference concerning the development 
Prenercomme;rce Of Boston... is... eee ss 
NEWTONVILLE AND WATERTOWN STREET RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 
ITE ME Sock ose ess disc cdics as cn csct gees 


OFFICES HIRED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON 
communication from the city auditor submitting list, 
OFFICIALS PS YOR ICM MS cktcgr ee ois's sede sees ees es 
OLD COURT HOUSE 
reconstruction of, communication relative to. ...... 
OLD TOWN HALL, DORCHESTER. See LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT. 
O’MEARA, STEPHEN J. 
Beamuuocduly Oration, 1900. .........5..c00een wees 
ORATION, FOURTH OF JULY 
by Stephen J. O’Meara, mie TOO oe Sica een eaten, 
ORDINANCES 
assessing Ba partinent: Septet relative to, chapter 
PITDIANCOS: Of SOOO. ioe ioral SL dats ahh yarmaiehslag ahs id 
dumping of snow and ice on common or public 


ground, ordinance relative to ................... 
dumping of snow and ice on common, etc., ordinance 
Be CAU ti g 8r gia of flat are el atael aah ee le diy 6 opis bicis 
inmates of public institutions, ordinances of 1900, 
MURINE eA ora ano A SPU Anges wid in Bh ial das al 4S 


list of city employees, ordinance providing for....... 
list of city employees, ordinance providing for, as 

recommended by committee ...............0005: 
junk dealers, ordinance concerning...............+5. 
use. of streets, ordinance relative to, chapter 4, 

BEPEANCOS OL LOU ae ec water, tw seer t yc cx Kee ts 

OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT 

RIVA RS SATISOT Ga dia ardia Cuan Shiny RAM. Rath os Sawa MENS Sale 
resident physician in East Boston, communication 

RUTALEV OSA Saale nod t ys Metals ad gia Pier a liege eae os, Ga Wh aul wake 


PARIS EXPOSITION, INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF CHARITIES. See INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF CHARITIES AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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78 
72 


82 


50 


50 
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Ill 
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x INDEX. 


Document 
No. - Vol. 
PARK DEPARTMENT 
annual report. soi. cee beso. wes sige's oe Alene 27 II 
investigation, report of special committee on........ Abe LY: 
list of laborers earning not over $2.00 per day....... 14) eae 
sites for playground, Ward 5, communication rela- - 
tive to. oye. Palio ic be Va 93 II 
teams hired by department, information from the 
commissioners relative tos. .... 2.) ss tae 6625-182 
* PARKMAN SCHOOL. See ScHooLt DEPARTMENT. 
PAUPER INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 
annnial report... <0 55 Sse ee Sis = 2 hopes Je ho alee ee 28 EL 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 
annual report. 's 2. 2% as vise» oes isle bs = ei oe 29 il 


PLAYGROUND, WARD 5. See PARK DEPARTMENT. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


automobile ambulances in the Charlestown District. 
See CHARLESTOWN. 


POOR. See OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT. 


POOR CHILDREN’S EXCURSIONS. See RANDIDGE 
FUND. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
annual report... (os. 2 + Sass os seeks oa ee a ape 30 Il 


PRISONS, INSPECTION OF. See INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 


annual report. ...s/. 02. s. see epee a eas > ean ee 31 II 
- machinery and material formerly used by Electrical 
Construction and Repair Division, list of........ LIQ) ty EE 
PUBLIC GROUNDS DEPARTMENT 
annual report 2 3. foc sc yas se aan eels ee 32 Il 
dumping of snow and ice on Common, ordinance rela- 
tive tO. 0 Fo saute bs ode nanae scan eee ae 130 V 
dumping of snow and ice on Common, ordinance rela- 
CVO COD. Fe cit ces oe so ae ae Sopa s lee eee 149 


improvement of the Common and other public 
grounds, communication from the superintendent 
submitting estimates for ..0/....-.224s-senseeen 109 =F 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT. See InstTI- 
: TUTIONS REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. See Lisprary DEPARTMENT. 


QUINCY, JOSIAH 
valedictory message sent to City Council, Dec. 30,1899, 170 V 


RAINSFORD ISLAND 
guard service and fire protection, commmunication 
from the superintendent of the House of Reforma- 
ON se. keen eee ee bed Fi pea Seed eee ee 88 III 
list of cases committed for non-payment of fines, 
communication from the children’s department, 
trustees relative tod. i063 sons. «cesovvote wes ee 128 V 
RANDIDGE FUND EXCURSIONS 
report of director in charge of management......... 144 Vv 


INDEX. xi 


Document 
No. Vol. 
REGISTER, MUNICIPAL. See Municipat REGISTER. 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
TS aye i Ny Se a eee 5s) Il 
financial statement for 1899-1900 ...........0. 00008: Gi. +-TIF 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN EAST BOSTON. See 
OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT. 
REVISED REGULATIONS 
minors’ licenses. See MINORS’ LICENSES. 
RULES AND ORDERS 


board of aldermen, report of committee............ 45°. -ITE 
city council, report of committee................... 46 If 
common council, report of committee............... 44 Iil 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
land, corner Chestnut and Adams streets for play- 
ground purposes. See WARD 5. 
grammar school, South Boston, communication from 
the school committee relative to................ 152 Vv 
Parkman school-house, message of the mayor trans- 
mitting communication from the school commit- 


INE CANE Ras Sous gales. 0,6 vices abies « oss Sana 55 II 
SEALING OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPART- 
MENT 
annual report............... eRe U Ne Mere. 2 5 $4. TT 
SEWERAGE WORKS 
loan for $1,000,000 for construction of............... 47 =‘ 
SINKING-FUNDS DEPARTMENT 
MME 14S os on GE x indies v cab boa at'sss ows weve 30 II 
statement of commissioners regarding deposits in 
PreeNatiOnal BANK s. 2.60. 6s ie ede tase Ue ae HE 
_ statement of commissioners regarding deposits in 
See PALIONAL Bank: cwcsw cua ke dase see ee'se G2). = TT 
SOLDIERS’ RELIEF DEPARTMENT 
EEMEME E2822 WG oi oh ea tnte ed alt Sebel Oe eae eek» 36 II 


SOUTH BOSTON 
grammar school, between Dorchester street and City 
Point. See ScHooL DEPARTMENT. 
STATE AID. See SoLprEers’ RELIEF. 
STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 
oy SSS OE A AE i ea 
STONY BROOK 
settlement of suits of Alfred Ziegler against the City, 
message of the mayor relative to................ 166 yc 
STREET COMMISSIONERS. See Street LaAyiIne-OutT 
DEPARTMENT. 
STREET DEPARTMENT 
RIAU TOUOLG Ped aos Cea CREE OMe C cas ewe Oa ae ess 
expenditures for street construction and laying out in 
Dorchester District. See DORCHESTER. 
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STREET LAYING-OUT DEPARTMENT 


: annual report 
STREET RAILWAYS 
Newtonville and Watertown Street Railway Company, 
. third location 


G6 


West Roxbury and Roslindale Street Railway Com- 
pany, eleventh location 


66 


Gb 


STREETS, USE OF 


ordinance relative to 


TAX LIMIT AND INDEBTEDNESS OF THE CITY 
report to the Boston Real Estate Exchange by Hon. 
Nathan Matthews, jr., March 12, 1900 


ecececvceoeececeseoeeere eeesee ee ee ee sees ee 


West End Street Railway Company, 
66 


Ce 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


annual report 


66 


66 


cb 


February, ‘ 


March, i 
April, tt 
May, ‘ 
June, , 
July, * 
August, ° 
September, ‘‘ 


October, - ‘' 
November, ‘‘ 
December, ‘‘ 


191st location... 


192d 
198d 
194th 
195th 
196th 
197th 
198th 
199th 
200th 
201st 
202d 
203d 
204th 
205th 
206th 
207th 
208th 
209th 
210th 


eoeeeseeoo ere ee oe ee 


eoevoeerer ee eases eevee 


eeeceeeeen eer e eens 
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eooererere ee ee eee eee 


eos eee r ere we eeee 


ooeeoveere reer eves 


eeceeecseeo tse soe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


66 


66 


eececeecee eee e ee ee eee we ee oe we 


STREETS AND SEWER CONSTRUCTION IN 1898, 1899, 
1900, AND BETTERMENTS COLLECTED 
expenditures, statement of city auditor 


eeevceceerantreeseee ese eseeeeereee et eeses 


eceeeeers eevee eoe tee eee ee oeee eee seee ee eees 


monthly statement for January, 1900 
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100 
101 
116 
117 


124 
145 
146 
147 
160 
164 


106 


91 


168 


105 


40 
53 
58 
67 
80 
102 
111 
120 
125 
135 
155 
162 
174 
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INDEX. 
Document 
No. 
VALEDICTORY MESSAGE OF JOSIAH QUINCY.... 170 
VESSELS AND BALLAST. See INSPECTION OF VESSELS 
AND BALLAST DEPARTMENT. 
WARD 5 
STEELS GIGCS LOY oisiss co ose yaeiais clecen ¢ oes vip isle sin ee 66 
playground, land, corner Chestnut and Adams streets, 
communication from the school committee rela- 
ET a gs al safest) dicks, 'al aces sla aiiine Siete Romniav awl zee 186 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
annual report BR el v5 la Ver ave arecieh eel at gate: ia ong naw Ohya wide 41 
drinking fountain, Thomas park, corner Old Harbor 
street, communication from commissioner rela- 
UR oe ayes g's hw elbvdlibe gw. s\ ea, dese eit sm 9,0 ars 97 
final statement of suit, City of Boston vs. Common- 
wealth on account of the taking of the water 
supply system, copies of papers of.............. 150 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. See SEALING OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES DEPARTMENT. 
WEST END STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
ERIN SED re great cia 58 x Sib oa pny ooh dike end Glew osm anets ts 85 
192d ey cals Dee hehe, ant Stu She nial ab a seca alle ee 86 
198d MRE A vse iy tus a hg) alle tg alte idee FBO gaye ahaa 87 
a) Martie ccc oig im nists vn bs bw ecm acer ate 88 
MM aac c's oes aw eja-'e ola h dakstbua eine gw weaele ok» 89 
MSIE ssh oee uch a's Sieid fos, Waed wie ialahaie ater analy 90 
MEME NS PLS S Viels lel y plalsnle whe ela ater gona. Sapa 94 
NM ns ssa) eign gece alla’ vi 816 oidiwlel dip mle Moicedlintle bho a> 95 
IMMERSE este yoe 2) 52 gia ads eikiare S/n halb shelimy € oe URN ae aomcat yom 99 
EEA FSSA GH Py SUM LS Wola' sie ath dia Mianataetete Vedmaaew ty allem 100 
MN Ry arly al'akave nc lastocela ail ates pu oats ater aNeineet ; 101 
202d SEMI Safle LNG pated h Ge atarain com stip atetnlesln eave sw aceciarate WS 116 
203d PROBL abe cos teh dao steel Ya gee ah elwlar Baiabar ean RRR E US ate 117 
ME Sees PSU rg olin ic. Xa nie muwrn MC b¥al qlee Kohls Git a ee § 122 
EMME Ss (Lie teai8h <) Sya ainay «dint sa aise tka Meas staceita lectins a 124 
eueth., ‘* riaload ee eas eaten eons Ati RTS eid alt stink PAO 
MMT LECT! AG cxgirtbo wie a LM Lal an gar ah Gal a Oil MES ER aU eal Ea WR 146 
208th =‘ Se Pa ct, Haw Gh Maarten eye NATE aay ols hol ohh bee oe 147 
an ARSE SSSR IEA es PUCONA A itl teat arte RBA eI eg oa 160 
CIN Wed hs a hae Daca sia Kamae Adah MER seh ON ie e's Ree es 164 
WEST ROXBURY AND ROSLINDALE STREET RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 
PEO TUITE TOCHTIOU ry oe cer ie ioie oat ala oar ass A anes qgak wean gees 106 
WIRE DEPARTMENT 
MATER LETTE Gere hr ented Bie el L eee wos Ae Se barela & alae 42 
WOLCOTT, MRS. ROGER 
report of proceedings at International Congress of 
Charities at Paris Exposition, 1900.............. 159 
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